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A New Year Begins. 

Whatever there was of 1890 is now in 
history. The year is done and behind us, 
for we ever face the future. We are on 
the threshold of a new year, and while 
counting the gains and losses of the twelve 
months that are past, we also estimate 
the year that is to be, and make good res- 
olutions for the future. Has business 
been bad of late? We carefully consider 
the causes, and determine to struggle for 
better results. Have we made mistakes ? 
We take the lessons to heart, and resolve 
to be wiser for the future. Are we dis- 
satisfied with our attainments, or out of 
patience with our habits? We make reso- 
lutions to strive harder after knowl- 
edge, and to improve by the most rigid 
discipline. It is the natural season for 
turning over a new leaf, for starting on 
new plans and for formulating new reso- 
lutions. 


HISTORIES IN BLAZONRY AND POEMS IN 
STONE. — Ouida. 


A Good Motto. 

Sometimes a thought or sentiment im- 
pressed upon the mind at this particular 
season, when by common consent and long 
habit we are in a receptive mood, exerts 
an influence for good throughout the year, 
aud serves to make it a more profitable 
year than would otherwise be possible. 
This is especially true with young 
people, and it is of them we naturally 
think when writing. What, then, shall 
be the motto for the year? There is an 
abundance of good material to choose 
from, but is there anything more appro- 
priate or more likely to serve a good pur- 
pose wherever applied than this: ‘ Do it 
well or not at all?” In any event we are 
disposed to offer this thought for the 
reader’s consideration and ask that by way 
of trial he apply it to his daily work, what- 
ever it may be, for the next few weeks. If 
it is not a satisfactory rule, then throw it 
aside, but if it does prove to be a good 
thing, then hold fast to it for the year. 


RICH WINDOWS THAT EXCLUDE THE 
LIGHT, AND PASSAGES THAT LEAD TO 
NOTHING,— Отау. 


Our New Department. 

As promised in the brief prospectus 
sent out with our December issue, we in- 
troduce a new department in our monthly 
work with this issue. It is entitled 
** Building Ways and Means,” a name that 
is sufficiently elastic to enable us to in- 
clude in it enough variety to interest and 
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instruct our entire circle of readers, Every 
builder and every mechauic is interested 
in knowing how things are done by others. 
He remembers how he has solved difficult 
problems that have been encountered 
in his own practice, and he wonders 
what has been the experience of others in 
similar directions. Further, the practice 
of mechanics and builders in different 
parts of the country varies greatly in com- 
mon matters, and some of the methods 
are better than others, and would be fo!- 
lowed if they were but known. "This new 
department thus affords the opportunity 
for those who have good methods to ex- 
plain them for the benefit of others, and 
for observers in general to record what- 
ever seems worth while to submit to the 
attentiom of our readers. We invite co- 
operation in filling the page devoted to it, 
and shall welcome suggestions from whom- 
soever offered. 


ALL BELOW 18 STRENGTH, AND ALL 
ABOVE 18 GRACE, — Dryden. 


Choice Excerpts. 

Whoever has read standard authors has 
experienced surprise at the frequent allu- 
sions to building matters that are found 
scattered through their works, What 
Shakespeare (or Lord Bacon), for example, 
has left scattered through his numerous 
plays regarding architectureand building 
is enough to make a small volume in itself, 
and even casual inspection serves to show 
that the building craftsafforded him many 
beautiful similes and metaphors. The 
same is true, though in lesser degree, of 
the works of numerous other authors. We 
invite our readers’ attention to а few ex- 
cerpts of this kind which we have sand- 
wiched among the paragraphs on this 
page. If the feature pleases we shall re- 
peat it in successive issues. If our read- 
ers have any choice quotations they would 
like to have preserved in this way, we shall 
be glad if they will send them to us. 


THE POETRY OF BRICKS AND MORTAR.— 
Horace Greeley. 


Interest in Carpentry and Building. 

Among the many evidences of the inter- 
est manifested by the readers of Carpen- 
try and Building in what appears in its 
columns and the enterprises undertaken 
by it may be noted that found in connec- 
tion with building operations. It is well 
known that for a number of years in the 
past we annually distributed circulars 
among the carpenters of the country ask- 
ing for information relative to building 
operations, in order that we might present 
a brief outline of what was going on in 
all sections of the country, and show, in 
some measure at least, what might be the 
outlook for the future. These circulars 
were spread broadcast over the country 
with the request that they be returned not 
later than a certain day in order to be 
of special service to us. While in the 
vast majority of cases they came to hand 
at or before the time specified, there were 


those receiving them who were evidently 
not in a position to at once reply to the 
questions asked. They, however, did not 
-forget our request, and the result was that 
from time to time a circular would come 
to hand showing the building operations in 
acertain city or town. One of the most re- 
cent cases of this kind is a circular which 
wassent out in the early part of the year 1882 
with a view to obtaining particulars with 
regard to the prospects of the building 
business for that year. In our mail a few 
days since one of these circulars came to 
hand from a town in Pennsylvania, all 
the questions asked being fully answered 
and some general remarks presented rela- 
tive to a new town recently established 
in that vicinity. This clearly shows that 
while the person to whom this circular 
was addressed in 1882 was not, by reason 
of circumstances, in a position to comply 
with our request at that time, he kept the 
matter in mind, and eight year's later, on 
December 1,filled out the circular and 
sent it to us. Of the interest which this 
reader has in all that pertains to Carpen- 
try and Building no better evidence is 
needed. 


THE ARCHITECT MUST UNDERSTAND NOT 
ONLY DRAWING, BUT MUSIC.— Goethe. 


Strikes Diminishing, 

To the careful observer who has 
watched for several years past the labor 
situation of the country it becomes ap- 
parent that radical differences between 
employers and workingmen are becoming 
less and less the subject of serious strikes. 
It would appear very much as if capital 
and labor had to a large extent joined 
hands and were now working in the di- 
rection of a more satisfactory condition of 
affairs. Mechanics seems to have come 
to the conclusion that the strike as a 
weapon for accomplishing their purpose 
is по longer the power. which it was a 
number of years ago. They are taking a 
more conservative view of the situation 
and are beginning to realize that there are 
other and better means of accomplishing 
their ends. On the other hand, it is prob- 
able that the numerous strikes that have 
occurred in [the past have done much to 
bring employers to the point of realizing 
that organization upon their part is an 
absolute necessity, and it may be safely 
stated that;there is scarcely an important 
industry where the employers are not as 
closely bound ¡together for protection as 
аге the workmen. This is a better state 
of affairs than for either side to be with- 
outorganization. Agreements are quicker 
reached and disputes sooner adjusted. 
While it is true that no great activity, 
comparatively speaking, has been mani- 
fested in the immediate past upon the 
part of the various labor unions, it is a 
well recognized fact that they are stronger 
and more compact at present than 
ever before. On the other hand, they 
are more thoughtful of the сопве- 
quences of ‘radical measures. Тһе lead- 
ers and members of the different or- 
ganizations among mechanics at the 
present day are more largely thinkers 
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and real workers than ever before. 
They believe in keeping quietly at 
work, depending upon the justness of their 
cause, rather than publishing tothe world 
their troubles and grievances in the old 
fashioned way. The experiences of the 
past has taught them that recklessness 
and lawlessness do not by any means pay, 
but that arbitration is a most excellent 
means of amicably adjusting those dif- 
ferences which arise between them and 
their employers. The men who are at 
the head of the labor organizations 
of the country at the present day are, it 
may be said, well educated on all labor 
questions, and for this reason are far 
better leaders than many of those who 
have preceded them in the past. Where 
they see that it is impossible to gain all 
that they ask, they are quite willing to 
compromise, instead of inaugurating a 
hopeless strike. In a word, it may be 
said that labor unions have been brought 
down to a solid working basis, and are 
composed more largely than ever before 
of men of good judgment and hard com- 
mon sense. Employers likewise have 
grown wiser by experience, and very 
generally manifest a willingness to meet 
their men half way in all reasonable 
measures. 


SPIRES WHOSE ‘‘SILENT FINGER POINTS 
TO HEAVEN.” — Wordsworth. 


The Use of Smoke Bells, 

It is a very common practice to place 
over lamps or gas jets, plates or bells of 
porcelain, glass or other refractory mate- 
vial, for the purpose of preventing the 
blackening of the ceiling. It is generally 
supposed that a lighting flame gives off a 
large quantity of unconsumed carbon, 
which, if not interrupted, will rise to the 
ceiling and produce the dirty spot so often 
noticed above gas flames. There can be no 
doubt that an unprotected flame does give 
rise toa discolored ceiling, and it is like- 
wise true that a disk above the flame will, 
in a great measure, overcome this disagree- 
able effect. The cause, however, we think, 
is entirely misunderstood, for there is every 
reason to believe that the blacking is not 
due to the unconsumed carbon from the 
flame, but rather to the depositing of dust 
particles driven against the wall by the as- 
cending current of hot air. If a sheet of 
paper is held above a gas flame or lamp, in 
which the combustion is perfect, no accumu- 
lation of soot will be noticed, and we feel 
safe in saying that the products of com- 
bustion from all fairly perfect illuminating 
flames do not include any perceptible 
amount of unconsumed carbon or soot. If 
any of our readers are in doubt of the 
truth of this statement we would refer 
them to rooms or apartments where there 
are ventilating registers in the side walls. 
If the room be moderately dusty, as 
is the condition of all occupied apart- 
ments, such as offices and the like, and 
the ceilings be white, it will be a very 
short time after the registers are intro- 
duced before the ceiling becomes dirty 
near the registers, This is due to the out- 
flowing current of air carrying the par- 
ticles against the plaster or paper, and as 
more and more of the dust particles stick 
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the blackening becomes increasingly evi- 
dent. The purpose of the plates and 
bells referred to is simply to break up 
and distribute the current of hot air, the 
result being that instead of a small column 
carrying all the dust directly to the ceil- 
ing, there is a dispersed current that dis- 
tributes the dust particles over a very 
broad area, so broad, in fact, that the dis- 
coloring effect is not soon noticeable. 


THE GOTHIC CATHEDRAL 18 A BLOSSOM- 
ING IN STONE, SUBDUED BY THE INSATIABLE 
DEMAND OF HARMONY IN MAN.— Emerson. 


World's Fair Engineering Features. 

It is altogether probable that the Chi- 
cago World's Fair willdevelop a number of 
unique features not hitherto attempted in 
connection with enterprises of that char- 
acter. А discussion is now in progress 
relative to the motive powerto be used for 
the machinery exhibits. Many objections 
are urged against steam, and the advocates 
of electricity are numerous and influential. 
One of the significant signs of the times is 
the disposition in this case to relegate 
steam to the background as a motive 
power forisolated machinery and to use it 
simply as a basis for other means of trans- 
mitting power. It is regarded as an ex- 
cellent thing in its place, but its place is 
to be restricted. Engineers who visited 
the Paris Exposition point out the fact 
that the great machinery hall, which was 
one of the most interesting build- 
ings on the grounds, was almost unendura- 
bly hot, owing to the steam boilers in its 
vicinity and the steam pipes passing 
through it, while the atmosphere was dis- 
agreeably laden with moisture from escap- 
ing steam and foul smells from heated oil. 
Advocates of electricity come forward tri- 
umphantly and claim that no such fault 
can be found with their agent for the 
transmission of power, while, on the other 
hand, the World's Fair will afford an op- 
portunity for illustrating the advantages 
and conveniences of electricity such as is 
seldom presented. Тһе dynamos could be 
located at some central point, convenient 
for receiving fuel supplies for the steam 
service, but sufficiently out of the way to 
annoy nobody visiting the exposition. 


Too LOW THEY BUILD WHO 
BENEATH THE STARS.— Young. 
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Source of Power. 


But electricity is not to be allowed to 
have a clear field in this matter while 
such an agent as compressed air is avail- 
able. Those who advocate compressed air 
point out serious objections to the use of 
electricity. One of the most important is 
the fact that a great deal of the machinery 
to be exhibited cannot be driven by belt- 
ing, but must have power directly applied 
in steam cylinders. If electricity were the 
sole power in use such machinery would 
not be shown in motion. Compressed air, 
however, would operate anything intended 
to be operated by steam, and with it in 
use no machine would be obliged to 
stand idle. It could be piped from a 
central station to any point on the 
grounds and when exhausted from ma- 
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chines and escaping in the buildings it 
would improve tne character of the atmo- 
sphere, instead of vitiating it. Хо heat 
would be radiated from the pipes convey- 
ingit, and in that respect it would be as 
satisfactory as an electric wire. Ап air 
compressing plant of very large capacity 
would be required, which could probably 
be utilized after the close of the exposi- 
tion by the city of Chicago in supplying 
power for general purposes to quite a con- 
siderable section. 


Local Transportation. 
Another matter which is the subject of 
discussion in engineering circles is the 
means of conveying visitors from one part 
of the grounds ‘to another. Electric rail- 
roads are no longer a novelty and tram- 
roads themselves are now the subject of 
attack by progressives. One engineer 
proposes a moving platform in two sec- 
tions, the outer section being propelled at 
a slow speed, so that any person can step 
onor off it with ease and safety, while 
the inner section passes along more 
rapidly, but not too fast for persons 
to step on it from the outer one 
with ease. Тһе hydraulic railroad ех- 
hibited at Paris, and which is capable of 
securing the highest speed yet known 
among feasible vehicles, has its advocates 
who are anxious to see it incorporated 
among the special features of the exposi- 
tion, and thus for the first time put in 
regular service. 
The Pratt Institute. 

The Pratt Institute of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
brought its fall term to а close on Thurs- 
day, December 18, with a very large at- 
tendance, there being enrolled in the 
various departments of the institution 
2275 pupils. Since last year several new 
lines of study have been taken up, and in 
the department of art and design classes 
have been formed for the training of 
teachers in normal methods. One of the 
interesting features of the institution is 
the course ‘of instruction in domestic 
science, and so large have been the appli- 
cations to this department that many, it 
is stated, have been unable to gain ad- 
mission. Among the new departments 
organized the present year is a course 
in phonography and typewriting and a 
class in steam for the training of 
engineers. The library of the institute 
now contains nearly 25,000 volumes, and 
has a circulation of over 100,000 volumes 
а year. The Pratt Institute is gaining for 
itself a wide reputation, and numerous in- 
quiries concerning it are received from all 
sections of the West and South. Ata 
recent conventicn of the National Educa- 
tional Association at St. Paul the exhibit 
of the institute was very favorably com- 
mented upon by some of the teachers 
present. The report of the Committee on 
Exhibits at the meeting is an interesting 
evidence of the influence the work of the 
Pratt Institute of Brooklyn has had on the 
teachers of the country. The new term 
begins January 5, and as several new 
classes have been organized to commence 
at that time, a largely increased number 
of pupils is expected. 
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A HOUSE IN ELIZABETH, N. J. 


a OUR DECEMBER ISSUE we pre- we now take pleasure in showing the sented provide three large rooms and a 
sented floor plans, elevations and floor plans, elevations and details of commodious hall upon the first floor, and 
details of the first of the row of houses the second house in the row referred four sleeping rooms and a bathroom upon 
Е the second floor. Іп the present arrange- 

ment it will be observed that the dining 
room and parlor are upon the left of the 
hall, while in the case of the first house 
in the row these rooms were upon the 
right. The parlor and the dining room, 
which are connected by means of folding 
doors, are each provided with an open 
grate, affording means for heating those 
apartments as well as being an assistance 
to ventilation, From the hall, which is 
of such a size that it may be used for re- 
ception purposes, rise the stairs leading 
to the second floor. In the rear of the 
hall, and separated from it by a door and 
an arched way, isthe kitchen, its position 
bemg such as to permit a person to 
reach the front door from that apartment 
without passing through any of the other 
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First Floor. Foundation. 
Floor Plans.—Scale, 1-16 Inch to the Foot. 


House in Elizabeth, N. J.—D. B. Provoost, Architect. (For Perspective View see Second House on Supplement Plate for December.) 


illustrated by means of the plate form- to. The architect of both houses is rooms. The dining room is reached from 
ing ithe supplement to that number. David В. Provoost of Elizabeth, N. J. the kitchen through a commodious panay 
Upon this and the following pages The floor plans of the house now pre- provided with modern conveniences an 
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lighted by a window. A rear stairway 
leads from one corner of the kitchen to 
the second story hall. In the arrange- 
ment of the house the architect has had 
in mind the provision of two good front 
rooms upon the second floor, one of which 
might be used as a sewing or sitting room, 
as desired. The arrangement of the stair- 


way is such as to occupy as little space as 
possible, it being so disposed that all the 
sleeping rooms on the second floor may be 
easily reached from the head of the flight 
of stairs. The bathroom is in the rear near 
the end of the hall. In the attic are two 
finished rooms. The house is fitted with 
all modern improvements, the water sup- 
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pry bein drawn from a tank in the attic. 
is tank is oret with water by means 
of force and lift pumps, although these 
would not be necessary if the house was 
located in a city or town provided with 
ublie water works. Тһе interior of the 
ouse is finished in yellow pine, varnished 
and polished. 


HOUSE PLANNING IN BROOKLYN. 


VERY ONE WHO HAS examined 
residences in each of several of the 
large cities must be impressed with 

{һе idea that each place in a sense isa 
law -unto itself, so far as the planning 
of its houses go and the way in which 
its average people live. So much is this 
the case that some cities have given 
their ¿names to distinctive features of 
planning. It is not uncommon, for ex- 
ample, in several of the larger cities to 
encounter houses which will be described 
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investigations to a small number of ex- 


amples, far less than would be necessary - 


to show Brooklyn house planning in its 
completeness. 

Like various other cities, in the past few 
years Brooklyn has introduced diversity 
in planning and pleasant variety in the 
fronts of its dwellings, and, accordingly, 
the monotonous blocks of houses, uniform 
in arrangement and outward appearance, 
which in the past characterized some por- 
tions of the city, and for which Phila- 
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is being neglected; far from it 
What with the use of bricks of differ- 
ent sizes and kinds, with bits of 
terra cotta to add character, a little 
cut stone to still further brighten the 
front and the free employment of archi- 
tectural sheet metal work, the fronts of 
the dwellings of the day are far more at- 
tractive to the eye, more tasteful from the 
standpoint of the general observer and 
in many cases more correct from the point 
of view of artist and architect than those 
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House Planning in Brooklyn.—Charles Werner, Architect. 


as being upon the Philadelphia plan or 
having a Philadelphia extension. We 
ask the attention of our readers this month 
to some samples of current work in 
Brooklyn. It 18 only fair to that city to 
say that it has not originated a style, and 
that upon an average its people do not live 
in so nearly the same way as to make a 
Brooklyn house distinctive. On the other 
hand, variety is the rule. We do find, in 
going through its streets, however, vari- 
ous features which attract attention, and 
which, if fully described in our columns, 
would interest the reader, and at the 
same time be creditable to the city 
named, for it is a city of comfortable 
houses, as well as of fine churches. For 
the present we are obliged to confine our 
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delphia and New York have likewise been 
eminent, are not to be found in those parts 
which have been recently built up. 
Architects at the present day in Brook- 
lyn, as well as elsewhere, vie with each 
other in securing for their clients con- 
venient houses and utilize all the space to 
the best advantage. There is more care 
given to details of planning now than ever 
before and relatively more money is spent 
in the interior of houses than upon the 
exterior. At present, according to the 
thinking of many people, it is more desir- 
able to have a house conveniently arranged 
and tastefully furnished than it is to have 
one of imposing exterior, but lacking in 
other iculars. Nor would we have 
it supposed that the exterior of houses 


of other periods. Thereisno material, per- 
haps, that deserves morespecial mention in 
an article of this kind than sheet metal. 
The material has outgrown the crudeness 
of its earlier years, and at the same time 
overcome the prejudice that existed 
against it. It is now recognized as legiti- 
mate, not merely а servile imitation. 
Formerly it was almost exclusively 
galvanized iron; now copper is freely 
used for the best work, although galvan- 
ized iron has not lost its position as a 
favorite in the houses of moderate cost. 
The floor plans on this and on the oppo- 
site page show what, at least, two Brook- 
lyn architects consider a desirable pro- 
vision for the wants of families of mod- 
erate means who live in city houses. Our 
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plate айрр1ешев shows a row of houses 
in Brooklyn, and indicates what another 
architect, working under the direction of 
a contracting builder, has seen fit to do in 
the way of fronts of houses of about the 
same grade. The houses presented were 
erected a short time since in Arlington 
lace, near Fulton street, and are excel- 
ent examples of average current work, 
very happily illustrating the general ap- 
pearance of buildings of their class, so far 
as the outside is concerned. The fronts 
of the two houses at the extremes, and 
also the one in the center, were 
brick above the first 
Story with the projection and pediments 
in the cornices done in sheet metal. The 
fronts of the other two buildings, includ- 
ing the lower story of the three already 


laid up in 
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BUILDERS are frequently called upon to put 
up ambitious structures in cities which do not 
afford а natural foundation for the purpose. 
А case in point is the new City Hall of Kan- 
sas City, which was located by the common 
council on the spot where some years since а 
ravine crossed diagonally. Оп either side 
were abrupt bluffs and hills. In the course of 
time these bluffs bad been cut away and the 
ravine filled up, making, tothe casual observer, 
а nice plot of ground, but in reality a fill of 
some 50 feet under about two thirds of the 
building, as 16 had been located, a solid clay 
bank extending under the remaining third. 
Every builder who appreciates the necessity 
of в uniform bearing for the foundation will 
realize the difficulties that confronted the con- 
tractor and the architect in this case. The fill 
referred to had been made at different periods 
with rubbish of all kinds, including almost 
everything from pieces of brick to tin cans. 
In short, the place had been used as & *' pub- 
lic dump," and was in all respects a most unsatis- 
factory site on which to erect a large building. 
The problem presented there was for some 
tangible method for securing an adequate 
foundation that would neither bankrupt the 
city nor endanger adjoining property. Piles 
were rejected as being bad in this particular 
locality, owing to the dryness of the earth in 
the fill and the tendency of the timber to dry 
rot in such soil. To dig а trench would not 
only beexpensive but dangerous. It was fin- 
ally determined to use a system of piers for the 
whole sub-structure ; but to dig square holes 
or pits and crib the excavation would not 
only belaborious, but also expensive as well 
as dangerous. Finally-a cylindrical form of 
piers was adopted and the excavation was 
made with a large auger operated by steam 
power, and a 3-16-inch iron caisson was made 
to follow tbe auger. This much decided upon, 
the question of material was taken up. Соп- 
crete naturally suggested itself, but after 
mature deliberation and investigation vitri- 
fied brick was adopted as the material best 
suited for the filling of the caissions. These 
bricks singly, in a testing machine, required a 
pressure of 140 tons to fracture. Piers 4 feet 
6 inches in diameter, laid in hydraulic cement 
and grouted solid ia each course, and well 
bonded in all directions across the pier, were 
then constructed. The result has proved 
them to be all, for solidity, tenacity and 
strength, that had been hoped for at the outset. 
The piers were sunk to rockbed of limestone 
about 8 feet in thickness and were capped with 
cast iron webbed pistes; on which rest steel 
I-beams all bolted together. The interstices 
between the beams and the excavation of 1 foot 
each side and 1 foot under the beams and 
caps are filled with concrete. Тһе upper sur- 
face was capped with boiler plate, % inch in 
thickness, bolted to the flanges of the beams. 
On this surface the walls of the building 
were started. The piers under the tower 
and smoke stack, and other portions of 
the building, having excessive weight in 
addition to the ordinary loads iniposed upon 
them, were reinforced by 12 inch Z bar col- 
umns, which also rest on the rock bottom. 
The whole system, in essence, is the direct 
transmission of the entire weight to the solid 
bed rock, by so arranging the interior con- 
struction that the whole weight is subdivided, 
each subdivision being carried by an isolated 
pier capable of sustaining its own individual 
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mentioned, are in cut stone. All of the 
houses are of the high stoop variety, which 
at present is the prevailing style. Тһе 
steps, it will be noticed, go straight 
up, although it is quite common at present 
for stoops to be arranged with a broad 
Step in the flight and the lower steps 


made allel with the front of the house, 
instead of at rem anglestoit. Тһе sheet 
metal work, which is a v prominent 


feature of these buildings, includes the 
entire finish of projections on the fronts 
of the alternate houses, and also the cor- 
nices of the others. It is likewise an ex- 
cellent specimen of what is being done in 
Brooklyn at the present time in this line, 
and was supplied from the shop of James 
White, 446 Adelphi street. 

The floor plans presented herewith, as 


load. The building in question is proceeding 
under the management of S. E. Chamberlain, 
architect. 


ҮҮнАт I wave TO say here refers to 
small flues for any kind of an establishment, 
be it house, factory, church, or what not. 
There is not, ordinarily, enough care taken to 
see that all flues are smooth inside and free 
from sudden bends or chokes. Іп every flue 
there is a certain dead.air portion, to which 
there clings a motionless or nearly motionless 
layer of air or of gases of some sort or other. 
The rougher the flue surface the thicker this 


‘dead layer, and the more projections there are 


the thicker it will be also, because under and 
above each projection there will be a pocket. 
It adds very little to the cost, but very much to 
the drawing power of a chimney, to make its 
flues smooth inside by building and parging to 
a cylindrical mold, or to one of rectangular 
form having the corners either chamfered or 
rounded to a convex curve of large radius. 
This form being made of convenient length, 
Say, 3 or 4 feet, is drawn up as the walls are 
built up to and around it, so that the flue is 
practically a cement pipe having the same 
orm and area of cross section as the mold. 
G. 


À CORRESPONDENT writing from Ithaca, 
N. Y., describes а form of arrangement of the 
front of store buildings which he thinksshould 
meet with a great deal of favor by reason of 
the advantages shown to result from it. In- 
stead of placing the door or doors in the 
center of the store front, and having an ordi- 
nary show window on each side, the door is 
placed alittle to the side of the center, thus 
allowing space for a larger and more con- 
spicuous show window than would result if the 
store door was exactly in the middle. This 
large window occupies probably one half of the 
entire front, while the door and a smaller win- 
dow suitable for a special display of a particu- 
larline of goods take up the remaining part. 
Our correspondent states that he does not know 
that this plan is a novel one, or whether it may 
not be employed in other places to a greater or 
less extent. He calls attention to it, however, 
for the reason that it is not at all a common 
arrangement in the city where he lives, and 
during a long and extensiveacquaintance with 
the trade he has failed to observe an arran 
ment exactly like the one of which he writes. 


Few FLOORS are stout enough and stiff 
enough to remain level more thana few months 
at mostafter being laid, They will sag be- 
tween supports, so that even a 16 foot room 
which will permit of a marble being laid near 
the washboard without its rolling toward the 
center is а rarity. The sag in most ordinary 
dwelling houses soon amounts to X4 inch, and 
often reaches !4 inch. Putting the beams 
close together, or using thicker beams, does not 
seem to improve the matter much, and deep- 
ening them is rarely admissible, because peo- 
ple want all the head room that they can get, 
and begrudge every inch of joist depth. Ве- 
sides this, increasing either the number or the 
thickness or the depth of joists costs money. 
But there is a way by which a level floor may 
be had without greatly increasing the timber 
bill, and that is by cambering all the joists 
from }+{ to 14 inch, and slanting with a floor 
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already mentioned, do not belong to the 
houses shown in the plate. In fact, their 
planning is quite different from either of 
the studies submitted, although very 
satisfactory to owners and occupants, 
One of the sets of plans presented here- 
with, as noted in the caption, is by J. G. 
Glover of 186 Remsen street, Brooklyn, 
and the other two are from Charles Wer- 
ner, whose office is in the Garfield Build- 
ing, No. 26 Court street, Brooklyn. Two 
of the sets of plans shown are adapted to 
houses three stories and basement in 
hight, while the other set indicates a 
house four stories higli. It is not necessary 
to enter into a detailed description of these 
рма for а] of them во clearly show their 
eatures that the reader can follow them 
in all their details without assistance. 


MEANS. 


rather higher in the middle than at the two 
sides at which the joists end. An upward 
camber of 15 inch in 16 feet of а 10 inch joist, 
the camber being measured with the joist ly- 
ing on its side, will become only about ! inch 
when the joist is in place, without the flooring 
being laid. The weight of the latter will at 
once sag it until it is very nearly level, leaving 
for time and the weight of furniture to relieve, 
not any more than—perhaps not so much as 
—the which would have been in the new 
floor if the joists had been sawed straight. 


А HOUSE CAN BE 6014 or rented more 
readily if it has handy little arrangements for 
the women of the family, than if entirely de- 
void thereof. The housewife often does the 
renting, and generally has the deciding vote in 
either renting or buying. "There are few kit- 
chens in modern houses—particularly in mod- 
ern city houses—which have enough table 
room, that is, room for a large enough table, 
or for more than one. This can in great meas- 
ure be offset by a very simple contrivance, 
consisting of a leaf 24 inches wide hinged to 
the chair strip, and having hinged to its under 
side a strut 3 x 1 inch, which, when the 
board is raised level, reaches to the top of the 
base board. The cleats or battens do not ex- 
tend the full width of the leaf, but are of such 
length that when the leaf is down against the 
wall, they reach from the bottom edge of the 
chair strip to the top edge of the base board. 
The hinge of the strut is fastened by two or 
more screws in one leaf, and by but one in the 
other, so that the strut may be so swiveled 
around when the leaf is down as to lie snug 
and flat between the cleats and between the 
leaf and the wall. 


THE TEMPERATURE of the earth below 
the top 10 or 12 feet seldom varies very much, 
particularly where the surface is covered with 
a building, so as to prevent the sun heating 
and the winds cooling it. Taking advantage 
of this fact, one may at no very great expense 
make the water of any city dwelling much 
cooler in summer than it is apt to be without 
such measures being taken. A trench is dug 
as narrow as possible, and as deep as may 
be convenient, running tbe entire length of 
the cellar. In this there is laid an iron pipe 
“сой,” as a zigzag or alternate run is gen- 
erally called, the pipe being at least double 
the capacity of the service line of the house. 
Upright lines are run from this above ground 
for connection with the street mains and 
with the house pipes and the trench then 
filled in. When the connections are made, the 
water from the street (warmed as it generally 
is by exposure to the sun's rays in a shallow 
reservoir, and often not improved by its pass- 
age through shallow laid mains) has to make 
several turns through the earth cooled coil be- 
fore it reaches the house service pipe. "Тһе 
same effect шау be produced, where well 
digging or boring apparatus are at hand, by 
sinking a vertical cooling pipe of several turns, 
in a well of small diameter, and then filling in 
the well 
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The new Temple Beth-el, to be erected 
on Fifth avenue and Seventy-sixth street, 
will have a copper dome surmounting a 
tower 140 feet high, and the roof and frame- 
work of the dome will be of iron. The en- 
tire cost of construction will be $400,000. 
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MEASUREMENT OF ROOFS.’ 


THE REAR ROOF. 


N ESTIMATING the surface of the 
rear roof, some would estimate di- 
rectly from the plan in Fig. 91, 

not taking into dona aeration the pitch. 
The difference between the length in 
plan and elevation is shown in Fig. 
94, where w r represents the distance 
from side of house to eaves in plan; 
т s the altitude, or the distance from 
€ b to o in Fig. 90. By drawing v s 
we have the slant of roof, as shown by c o 
іп Fig. 90. Тһе difference in length be- 
tween w r and « s shows the loss if the 
roof was measured on the plan without 
taking into consideration the slant. Ву 
laying the scale on w r and w 8 we see 
that the former measure 9 feet 2 inches 
and the latter 9 feet 8 inches, so there is a 
difference of 6 inches between the two. If 
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Fig. 95.—Diagram Showing Length of Hip. 
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Fig. 97.—Area of Nos. 1 and 3. 


it was desired to determine the length of 
the hip in rear roof, we would draw ¢ win 
Fig. 95, іп length equal to either of the 
hip lines in roof plan. At right angles to 
t и would be set off wo, equalin length to 
r sin Fig. 94. By connecting £ о we have 
the length of hip shown on plan by eo or 
ng In Fig. 96, cso is the shape of 
parts Nos. 1 and 2 of rear roof; sbapis 
the shape of the returns shown on Fig. 
91 by бар aud mkh. By laying the 
scale on cp of side in Fig. 90 we see 
that the distance is 9 feet 2 inches, which 
we mark on the diagram in Fig. 96 as 
the distance from с to ә. We will assume 
the slant of this part of roof to be the 
same as the larger part, and so will call 
the distance from s to o on diagram 9 feet 
and 8 inches, as shown by w s in Fig. 94. 
Ап inspection of the roof plan shows that 
parts 1 and 3 are alike in shape, and are 
each right-angled triangles. Тһе rule 
for finding the area of a right-angled tri- 
angle is to multiply the base by half the 
altitude. This operation is shownin Fig. 
97, where the base C D is multiplied by 


ж Continued from page 279, December issue. 
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BY TRIANGLE. 


one-half of the altitude C J, which results 
in the rectangle C A B D. The result of 
the various rules for obtaining the areas of 
figures is to reduce them to a square or 
rectangle, as has been done in the above 
illustration. Ав there are two triangles 
similar to ¢ s o, Fig. 96, it must be evident 
we could obtain the area of the two by 
multiplying the altitude'c s by the base so. 

In Fig. 96, с g' w o' is the shape of No. 
2 of rear roof; the projection over porch, 
shown by c' d’ e' f, isa simple rectangle 
that can be figured separately. Ав the 
diagram is drawn to scale, the distances 
obtained from the plan and elevation can 
be used for determining the area of the 
figure, as will be shown. We lay the scale 
or rule on the plan and see that с g meas- 
ures 34 inches, and as the plan is to the 
scale of 4 inch to the foot, we have 25 
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is obtained by multiplying the altitude 
Е Н by the base Н G, or 9 feet 8 inches х 
16 feet, as in the previous example. Ап- 
other way of changing cg n o in Fig. 98 
toa rectangle would be cutting off the 
triangle E ci and placing it at Н i o; 
also cutting off F g i and placing it at 
G n i. Our intention is to show the 
reader that it is not necessary to remem- 
ber the rule that applies to every known 
figure in order to be enabled to obtain the 
area, as the operation of changing the fig- 
ure to asquare or rectangle suggests a rule. 

We have now obtained the area of the 
parts of the rear roof, as shown on plan, 
and referring again to the plan in Fig. 91, 
it might be necessary to allow for the pro- 
jection if the roof was to be covered with 
slate or shingles, or for turning over at the 
outer edges, if it was to be covered with 
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Fig. 96.—Shapes of Parts of Rear Roof. 
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Fig. 98.—Area of No. 2. 


Measurement of Roofs. 


eighths, or 25 feet, for the distance. This 
is marked on the diagram in Fig. 96, as 
shown. We also see that o n of plan is 2 
inch, or 7 feet, which distance is placed at 
o’ п! of diagram Іп the side elevation in 
Fig. 90 we have found that c o measures 9 
feet and 8 inches, which we mark on dia- 
gram as the distance from s' to w’. For 
the projection over porch, in the side ele- 
vation, Fig. 90, we obtain the projection 
of d с, and in the plan, Fig. 92, the length 
de. Weseethat No. 2 of rear roof isa 
trapezoid in shape, to obtain the area of 
which multiply the altitude (s' w’) by half 
of the sum of its paralell sides. Refer- 
ring to the letters on No. 2 in Fig. 96, the 
operation would be as follows: сд + 
от +2 x в' ш! = area. By using the 
figures to perform the operation we would 
have 25 feet + 7 feet = 32 feet + 2 = 16 
feet x feet 8 inches — 154 feet 8 inches. 
The result of the rule in the case of the 
triangle is to reduce or change the figure 
to a rectangle, as shown in Fig. 98. 
When we add the distances с g ando n 
and divide by two we obtain the distance 
i i, and the area of therectangle E F G H 


tin. We will suppose that a strip of ma- 
terial 6 inches wide is to be used for the 
flashing against the main building. The 
position of the flashing would be shown 
on plan in Fig. 91 bya p, po, on, n m, m 
k. These distances do not give the length 
of flashing on the roof, as p o and л m of 
plan represent the part of roof that has а 
pitch. Referring to the roof shapes in 
Fig. 96, we could obtain the length of 
flashing by taking а p o twice, and o' л’ 
once, which would give 26 feet and 4 
inches as the result, instead of 25 feet, as 
shown by e' g'. 
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THIS YEAR LEADS in the building rec- 
ord of Chicago. А close estimate for the 
closing months, added to what has already 
been accomplished, shows that 240,000 
linear feet of new buildings will have 
been erected daring 1890, ora frontage 
of about 45 miles.  Averaging 25 feet 
to a house it means 10,000 houses, 
and at 20 feet 12,500 houses, or about 
85 houses every secular day in the 
year. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A Problem in Floor Beams. 


From W. P., Omaha Neb.— I have a 
question that I would like to submit for 
consideration. It is illustrated by the en- 
closed diagrams. The drawing represents 
floor joists, A and B being headers. The 
question is, will they sustain or carry the 
weight when put in, as they are shown in 


the original question—and that is the join- 
ing of a rake molding to a crown molding, 
nailed to a plumb facia. Referring to 
Fig. 3 of the sketches, the e A Bon 
the line representing the facia under or 
behind the crown molding should be di- 
vided into equal spaces, and lines drawn 
from those spaces at right angie to А В 
and intersecting the ogee. en lines 


A Problem in Floor Beams, 


the drawing, as well as they would if one 
of the headers was extended to the 
nearest joist running through? I trustI 
have made myself clear in the matter. 

Note.—We have reproduced our corres- 

ndent's sketch, and think we understand 

is inquiry. We think also the reader will 
comprehend his want. It does not require 
looking at the cut twice to perceive that 
the construction asshown is very weak and 
therefore quite objectionable. We should 
expect that portion of the floor between 
А and B to break down with a compar- 
atively light load. Four of the joists are 
cut in the middle and are slightly held to- 
gether by single headers. 

We do not think there is any better rule 
in framing a floor than that of good com- 
monsense. Of course this is to be intelli- 
gently applied and all possible experience 
utilized. Certainly the present problem 
does not require deep mathematical 
knowledge in order to determine the real 
strength or the expediency of employing a 
certain plan. Our correspondent does not 
indicate the span, nor does he mention the 
presence of any supports under either of 
the headers or under that portion of the 
floor lying between A and B. Common 
sense, we think, would suggest a plan of 

ing the headers through from joist 
to joist that cover the entire span, and in 
turn reinforcing these jose by doubling. 
Heavy stirrups should be Крот to 
fasten the headers to the walls in this 
way. Then in turn the headers them- 
selves should perhaps be doubled, in view 
of the larger joists which they are obliged 
to carry. By taking into account the 
span or load to carry, the presence or 
absence of supports underneath the floor, 
the intelligent builder ought to be able to 
judge what it is expedient for him to do. 
In any event we would suggest that he 
get enough strength, and not decide the 
question upon the basis of how little can 
be made to answer, but rather how strong 
or how safe can the floor be made. 


Crown Mold Intersecting Gable. 


From L. 8. H., Bolivar, N. Y.—The 
problem to which the illustration is given 

y “О. A. H.," Chariton, Iowa, on page 
262 of the November issue of Carpentry 
and Building, would seem to be a very 
easy one. It does not appear to be a very 
difficult matter to get the bevel of the 
molding at the angles after obtaining the 
angle, as shown by Fig. 1 of the sketches 
which Ienclose. Let the molding lie in 
the miter box when being sawed, as shown 
in Fig. 9. Allthis, however, has nothing 
todo with what I think must have been 
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should be drawn from those points of in- 
tersection at the same angle with A B as 
the pitch of the roof. Then draw theline 
CD. Make 1, 1, on the rake equal to 11 
on the erown ; 22 on the rake equal to22 
on the crown, and so on with allthe lines. 
Connect the points thus obtained and the 
shape of the rake molding to fit crown 
molding will be tHe result. The crown 
molding would be cut a miter, or at 450, 


Y 
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Crown Mold Intersecting Gable.—Fig. 1.— 
Method of Obtaining the Angle. 


and held in the miter box just the reverse 
of the illustration. As for cutting a rake 
molding I do not know of any rule, and it 
would be almost impossible to obtain a cut 
in a miter box for it, for an ordinarily 
steep roof. 

Note.—Our corr mdent is correct in 
thinking that the sketch accompanying 
the letter from “О. A. H.," and pub- 


Fig. 2.—Position of Molding in Mitre Box, 


lished on ge 262, was not intended to 
illustrate his method of, cutting a rake 
molding to intersect a level molding. The 
sketch presented on that page was in- 
tended to accompany the letter from 
“О. A. H.," found on page 260 of the 
same issue, under the title of ** Crown 
Mold Intersecting Gable," and the en- 
graving published in connection with that 
letter should have appeared on page 262 
in place of the one there printed. 


Meaning of the Term ** Penny.” 
From J. H. S., Albuquerque, N. M.—I 
very much wish some of the readers of 
Carpentry and Building would inform me 


what the term “реппу” in connection 
with nails signifies? From what does the 
word come and how did it come to be ap- 
plied to nails? I should be very glad to 


Fig. 3.—Obtaining Shape of 
B Rake Molding to Fit Crown Molding. 


have this information and I have no doubt 
other readers of at aad and Building 
are equally interested. 

Note.—The term “ penny,” as applied 
to nails, is variously иеЫ апа 
among the explanations which аге cur- 
rent the following may interest our 
readers: The word penny is understood 
to mean a certain number of pounds to 
the thousand nails, as, for example, “ four 
penny " means 4 pounds to the 1000 nails ; 
“віх penny " means 6 pounds to the 1000 
nails ; “ten penny” means 10 pounds to 
the 1000 nails, and so on. The term is an 
old English one and first meant ‘ten 

und ” nails (the 1000 being understood). 

e phrase was, however, later contracted 
to **tenpun," and afterward it degener- 
ated until * penny" was substituted for 


* pounds." At the present day when а 
thousand nails weigh less than 1 pound 
they are generally called tacks, brads, 


&c., and are reckoned by ounces. 


A Question in Planceers. 


From W. H. C., Lenox, Mass.—I trust 
the majority of the readers of Carpentry 
and Buslding appreciate the true worth of 
that journal as I do. I have taken it 
many years and have the different volumes 


A Question іп Planceers, 


bound. If young carpenters will only 
consider that what it took many years of 

tient study to understand can often be 
bad for 10 cents, they would never miss а 
single number and would read each one 
thoroughly. I would like to ask through 
the columns of the paper, the following 
question; I would lke to know how to 
aw the plan for the planceer of the cor- 
nice to a conical tower of say 20 feet 
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diameter. А good idea of what I mean 
may be obtained from an inspection of the 
sketch which I send herewith. It will 
be observed that the planceer is not level 
but is under the lower edge of the rafters, 
as shown at А A in the sketch. If it were 
level then there would be no trouble 
about it. 


Convenient Door Holders. 


From J. N. H., Cincinnati, Ohio.—The 
trestle door holder recommended by 
“W. K. H.," illustrated in the Novem- 
ber number of Carpentry and Вийа- 
ing, and which, according to my judg- 
ment, is the most sensible one yet 
shown, reminds me of a device con- 


Convenient Door Holder.—Fig. 1.—Position 
for Planing One Edge. 


siderably employed in the States of 
Mississippi and Louisiana. 16 possesses 
the advan over ‘‘ W. К. H.’s” trestle 
of being entirely automatic in its action. 
Fig. 1 of the sketches which I send here- 
with shows the device in use when it is 
desired to plane one edge of the door or 
when fitting on the hinges. If it is de- 
sired to manipulate the opposite edge of 
the door it is only neces to give a 
gentle rap with the plane, mer or 
screw driver at the point A. This re- 
verses the holder in the direction indicated 
by the arrow, the device automatically 
resolving itself into the second position 
indicated in Fig. 2 of the sketches. By a 
sharp blow on the projecting spring B, 
sometimes called the shin, we obtain the 
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represent the side plates of the house 18 
feet wide, and C the oc n end. 
Now find the intersection point D formed 
by the sides A B and the octagon angles 
EEEEoftheend C. Conneet EE E E 
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Тһе ceiling—that is, the lath and plaster 
in the basement—was put on the under- 
side of the joists. The laying of the floor 
and the putting on of the ceiling before 
the mortar was thoroughly dry seems to 
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Framing Jack Rafters.—Reply of “ D. С.” to “0. A. В.” 


of the point of intersection D, which is the 
seat of the hip rafter F. Then assuming 
that the common rafter is one-third pitch, 
that is, 6 feet, draw the line L perpendicu- 
lar to the base line E D, 6 feet long, which 
gives the length of the hiprafter F. The 
angle at a is the plumb cut for the upper 
end of the rafter-F. In order to find the 
length of the jacks draw a line at right 
angles to B through D, the full length of 
the common rafter I as shown by C g. 
Connect E with g which will be seen to 
represent the full length of the hip F. 
Then let J be the seat of the jack rafter, 
set 2 feet from the commonrafter on B, as 
p m drawn until they intersect the line E 
g. That gives thelength of jacks, and the 
angle at b gives the bevel for the level cut, 
the perpendicular cut being the same as 
the common rafter. To find the bevel for 
backing the hip, draw the line S and in- 


have occasioned disastrous dry rot so far 
as the timbers are concerned. Тһе work 
was done in cold, wet weather in winter 
and its completion was unduly hastened 
in order to make the building ready,for 
occupancy in the spring. Ав the base- 
ment of the building was not rented, it 
was kept closed, thus preventing the proper 
drying out process. The building has been 
used by clothiers, which probably accounts 
for the condition of the joists not having 
sooner been discovered. It is probable 
that serious damage might have resulted 
if the building had been used as a hard- 
ware store, or for one where a stock jof 
heavy goods was carried. At the present 
time workmen are employed in tearing 
out the decayed flooring and joists an 
replacing with new. The odor emanating 
from the decaying mass has been exceed- 
ingly unpleasant for some time past. 


Fig.'2.—Position for Planing Opposite Edge of Door. 


third position, which is an admirable one 
for тагровев where the ordinary horse 
or trestle is employed. Тһе device is also 
useful to stand upon when adjusting the 
top hinges. This last position is shown 
in Fig. 3 of the sketch. 


Framing Jack Rafters. 


From D. C., Berkeley, Cal.—I have been 
an interested reader of the Carpentry and 
Building for some time, and in the Sep- 
tember numberInotice “О. A. B." of 
Yerka, Cal., desires to know the proper 
way of framing and obtaining the length 
and bevels of hips and jacks for his house, 
having an octagon end. The platesof the 
house are 18 feet from face to face. 
the belief that a proper illustration may 
benefit this correspondent, as well as many 
others, I will give my method of solving 
the problem. If others have a better way 
I should like to see it, for the comparing 
and criticising of such methods is the 
education of the trade. Referring to the 
sketch which I send herewith, let A B 
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scribe a circle, whose center shall be the 
intersection of S and E D and intersect- 
ing with F. Then draw lines through the 
intersecting points, as shown at It 
should always be borne in mind that a line 
drawn through the center of the hip and 
jack rafters is, of necessity, the point for 
calculating the lengths, the mechanic 
loses that point he is as much at sea as the 
mariner without his compass and chart. 


The Effect of Mortar on Timber, 


From S. S., Ithaca, М. Y.—Several years 
ago a gentleman in this place erected а 
beautiful brick block designed for store 
purposes, and for some reason—probabl 
to lessen the sound between floors, as well 
as to lessen fire risk—the builder filled in 
а part of the spaces between the floor 
joists with mortar and laid the floors 

fore the moisture had evaporated. Тһе 
mortar was put in between the joists 
about 4 inches deep, as indicated in the 
Sketch which I send herewith. The floor- 
ing was then laid in the usual manner. 


Fig. 3.—The Third Position. 


Note.—The letter of our corresponden 
ab ove is an exceedingly interesting one 
and relates a circumstance in building 
construction which appears to be the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. It is 
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LATH AND PLASTER CEILING 
OF BATEMENT 
The Effect of Mortar on Timber.—Sketch 
Submitted by “5, S." 


possible, however, that cases of a similar 
nature are known to readers of Carpentry 
and Building, and, if such be true, it 
would prove interesting reading if they 
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would send for publication a brief account 
of them and the conditions which probably 
caused them. 


Problems in Roof Framing. 


From I. P. Hicks, Omaha, Neb.—It is 
indeed surprising to read the numerous 
inquiries and solutions of hip and valley 
roof framing which have appeared in 
Carpentry and Building from time to 
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Problems in Roof Framing —Fiy. 1.—Plan 
of Finding Lengths and Revels of Hip 
Roofs, Suggested by “Т. Р. Н.” 


time. Roof framing is an interesting 
subject and seems to be a lasting one. 

all the articles which have appeared on it 
in Carpentry and Building were put into 
book form it would make a very interest- 
ing and useful work for those seeking in- 
formation in the art of roof framing. In 
the August number of the paper “J. Н. 
P." has presented a very goed plan of ob- 
taining the length and bevels of rafters 
for hip roofs. His ideas are mainly cor- 
rect and his sketch shows that he knows 
how to find the proper lengths and bevels, 
although, by some inadvertence or mistake, 
he has miscalculated the length of the 
jack rafter. If the rafters were 2 feet 
apart the run of each succeeding jack 
would be 2 feet more than the one before 
it. Now, taking the rise of a one-third 
pitch roof, it would make the length of 
the first jack placed 2 feet from the foot 
of the hip 2834 inches. Consequently each 
succeeding jack rafter would be 9834 
inches longer than the one before it. 

In answer to “С. E. S.," whose com- 
munication appeared in the June number 
of Carpentry and Building, I will say the 
subject of hip and valley roof framing 
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Fig. 2.—Another Plan for Doing the Work. 


has been very freely discussed, yet do not 
think it has been exhausted. I am not 
very much on making geometrical dem- 
onstrations, and must confess that I never 
heard the term “broken back" hip and 
valley roof framing before. However, I 
have an idea of whatIthink my worthy 
contemporary would like to see illus- 
trated. І have had a share of that prac- 
tical experience in roof framing of which 
he speaks, but do not know as I will be 
able to clear up the question. Since the 
art of hip and valley roof framing has 
been so thoroughly illustrated in Carpen- 
try and Building it would seem that the 
question now is, Who can present the 
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simplest plan or produce something new ? 
With this point in view, I will begin with 
the plainest form of a hip and climb up 
by degrees, until I reach a combination of 
hips and valleys that somewhere in the 
world may be designated by the term 
** broken back." ; 

First I will introduce a plain hip. То 
find the lengths and bevels in the simplest 
manner with the fewest lines possible, 
and no lines crossing one another, tending 
to confuse the inexperienced, I will refer 
the readers to Fig. 1. First draw a hori- 
zontal line twice the run of the common 
rafter A. B. From the center of this 
line at C erect a perpendicular, continu- 
ing it indefinitely. ext measure off on 
the perpendicular line the rise of the com- 
mon rafter C to D; connect D and B for 
the length of the common rafter. A bevel 
set in the angle at B will give the bottom 
cut and at the angle at D the top cut. 
Next measure off on the perpendicular 
line the length of the common rafter, C to 
E, which is exactly the same length as the 
line D B. Connect E and A for thelength 
of the hip. Next space off the jacks on 
the line A to C, and draw perpendicular 
lines joining the hip. These lines, JJJJ, 
will be the lengths of the jack rafters, and 
a bevel set in the angle where they join 
the hip will give the top bevel of the 
same. The plumb cut or down bevel of a 
jack is always the same as that of the 
common rafter. Now, І have shown all 
the lines necessary to be drawn. The 
pian shows everything but the cuts of the 
nip rafter; and this, it may be remembered, 
is always 17 for the bottom cut and the 
rise of the common rafter to the foot for 
the top cut. As some may think a system 
which does not show the cuts of a hip as 
well as its length is incomplete, I will 
take the same plan and by the addition of 
three more lines show everything that can 
be desired. 

Referring to Fig. 2, draw the lines the 
same as in Fig. 1, then measure off on the 
perpendicular line the run of the common 
rafter C to F. Connect F and B for the 
run on seat of the hip. Next square up 
the rise of the hip from F to G and con- 
nect G and B for the length of the hip 
rafter. А bevel set in the angle at B will 
give the bottom cut and at the angle at G 
the top cut. It will be noticed in Fig. 2 
that the lines A E and G B are of the 
same length and in both cases represent 
the hip rafter, but show it in different posi- 
tions. The line A E shows the hip in 
position to find the lengths and bevels of 
the jacks, while the line G B shows the 
hip 1n position to find the length and 
bevels of the hip rafter. Тһе plan will 


. work on roofs of any pitch, and has 


only to be slightly varied for roofs of un- 
equal pitches. 


From A. L., Napa, Cal.—In looking 
over an article entitled ‘‘Problems in 
Roof Framing," by Т. P. Hicks, in the 
October number of Carpentry and Build- 
ing, I observe an error in regard to the to 
bevels for jack rafters in roofs of unequa 
pitches. І think if he will look over Fig. 
2, which appeared in connection with a 
letter of mine written from Stockton, Cal., 
and published in the March number of 
Carpentry and Building, he will discover 
his error. A B and АН of that figure 


> taken on the square give the bevel at Н 


for the short side of the roof, while A F 
and A E give the bevel at E for the long 
Side. It will be seen that the base and the 
hypotenuse are reversed to obtain the 
bevel There are typographical errors in 
the correspondence to which I refer, buta 
little attention upon the part of thereader 
will render the meaning clear. 


Stagings. 


From R., New York.—In these days of 
towering buildings a fall from а scaffold- 
ing or staging means more than it did 
when three, or at most, four stories was 
thelimit, and care should be taken to 
have the supports of the strongest char- 
acter, while ease of putting up and taking 
down, as well as cheapness, be not for- 
gotten. It may be taken for granted that 
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the old way of cutting or leaving holes in 
the walls, through which to pass joists, 
has about passed away; also that the 
erection of a forest of rough boards and 
round or square timber, nailed, bolted or 
lashed together in а crude manner, is not 
in accord with the spirit of metropolitan 
constructive arts. Staging for brick- 
layers requires to be strong, stiff and light, 
and must be of a character to be esily 
put up and taken down by unskilled 


Stagings.—Fig. 1,— Опе Way of Putting Up 
a Staging. 


laborers. Assuming that а wall has been 
run just past the second floor line—say to 
the window sills: the joists, of course, 
being in their place, what is the best 
way to put up staging to accommodate the 
men and materials? One way is as shown 
in Fig. 1, in which W isthe wall, J one of 
the joists under a window, P аЗ x 10- 
inch, or better yet, a 3 x 12-inch piece, 
one of several which are to support the 
114 inch boards F, which constitute the 
staging floor. А double hook, Н, shown 
separately in Fig. 2, is made of strap or 
bar iron З inches wide, !j-inch thick; 
slipped under the joist J, and held while 


Fig. 2.— View of Double Hook. 


the plank P is slipped under its upper end; 
wedges are driven in to bring P level, and 
the plank is then ready to receive the 
weight. Тһе hooks should be forged so 
as to take in the joists and planks snugly. 
If there is any laterallooseness, a wedge 
should be driven in to keep the planks P 
from rocking. Trestles may be put in 
the floor F, if desired, but never rested on 
bricks, as is а common custom, in order 
to gain a couple of inches. | 

Another method of hanging or. Ww 
ing external stagings is shown in Fig. 3, 
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Fig. 9.—Another Method of Supporting а 
Staging. 


in which the line D E FG H К represents 
an iron bar 1 x 3 inches, bent as shown, 
and L M N another, bent and twisted in 
the line indicated and bolted to the other, 
if desired. Omiting L M N, the bar D E 
F G H makes a good hanger, which may 
hooked in the window, representing 
the wall and C the casings. The plank P 
serves as a staging for painters, pointers 
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and other workmen who do not require 
hods of material to be brought to them. 
Q gives a higher reach if desired. Ап off- 
set, M, prevents the plank Q being displaced 
laterally, and another, O, serves as a rest 
for whatever blocking, R, may be required 
to keep the hanger vertical when affixed 
to a wall thinner than the maximum to 
which it can be applied. If desired, L M 
N may be of sufficient length between L 
and M to raise the plank Q to the level of 
K; the same bolt going clear through 
three thicknesses instead of two. This 
will give a “second reach " considerably 
higher than that shown in the illustration 
at Q. The hanger as arranged may be 

to support trestles, a narrow plank, 
S, being inserted for that purpose. In- 
stead of the twist in the line M N, 
there may be one in K L, which will allow 
a wider board to be used at Q; or there 
may be lateral offsets, without twists, in 
both K L and MN, those in every strap 
similar to M N being say to the right, as 
viewed from M, and those in all similar 
to K L being to the left, as viewed from 
the same point. 


Putting In Shutter Eyes. 


From S. & В. M. C., Philadelphia, Pa. 
—In looking over the article which ap- 


ared in Carpentry and Building for 
ресі 1889, entitled ‘‘Putting In 
Shutter Eyes,” we would say that there is 
another way of doing the work and one 
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Putting іп Shutter Eyes.—Fig. 1.—Sectional 
View, Showing Expansion Bolt. 


which is proposed by the fire underwriters 
here. Tt is to fasten the eyes to the brick 
and stone surface by means of expansion 
bolts. This makes a very strong fasten- 
ing and one which is exceedingly durable. 
In fastening the eyes to the wall all that 
is required is a hole drilled not larger at 
the top than at the bottom, and of suffi- 
cient size and depth to receive the expan- 
sion part of the bolt. Тһе eye plate is 
then placed in position, the bolt inserted, 
and by turning the head as with а com- 
mon bolt the malleable iron expansion 
arts are drawn toward the head of the 
It. This operation opens the cases and 
causes them to bind in the strongest man- 
ner possible. The method suggested will 
rhaps be more readily comprehended 
tr the readers of the paper by referring 
to the accompanying sketches. Fig. 1 
shows a section of a wall with the expan- 
sion bolt clearly indicated, while Fig. 2 
represents a view of the shutter eye 


Fig. 2.—View of Shutter Eye in Position. 


securely fastened in place. From this it 
will readily be seen that any strain on 
the bolts only tends to expand the cases 
more and more, and the greater the ten- 
sion the firmer the bolt holds the eye to 
the wall. 


Our Novelty Department. 

From B. I., Fort Supply, Indian Ter.— 
Will you permit an old subscriber to make 
some remarks about Carpentry and Build- 
ing? There have been some vast im- 
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provements since the first number was 
issued, but somehow the paper does not 
appeal to my feelings as did the first num- 
ber. Novelties, I think, ought to be a 

rt of the body of the work and also the 

rade Notes. Іп-обһег words, І would 
have the arrangement restored to the plan 
that at first prevailed. If the novelties 
are worth engraving and publishing, they 
are worth preserving as a matter of refer- 
ence. No one cares to bind in his volumes 
any odd numbered pages or advertise- 


. ments of the ordinary character, that ap- 


pear from month to month, but the Nov- 
elties are of that kind that should be kept. 
I have all the papers from the first. Iam 
not a carpenter, ut rather an all-around 
tinker. I have done some house carpen- 
tering and have built myself some pieces 
of cabinet work and also a novel tool 
chest, all of which have been praised and 
admired. 

Note.—It is scarcely necessary to say to 
the old readers of Carpentry and Building 
that we are always glad to have letters of 
criticism and suggestion. А while ago we 
received a number of letters from readers 
in different parts of the country objecting 
to the presence of novelties in the main 
part of the paper, and in the spirit of 
meeting expressed wants we transferred 
them to our advertising pages. We have 
not been altogether pleased with the ar- 
rangement and we know that some of our 
readers have regretted thechange. This let- 
teris a frank expression of opinion, which 
we submit, hoping that it may call out the 
views of others, and that thereby we may 
have an idea of how our readers at large 
regard this question. What we want to 
ascertain is this : Do you like the present 
arrangement of the paper better than that 
which formerly prevailed, or would you 
prefer to have NovELTiEs brought back 


into the position that they formerly occu- 
pied? e want 10,000 letters in answer 
to this question within the next three 


weeks. en we get this number we 
shall then have heard from only a small 
fraction of those who read our monthly 
issues. We do not propose to publish a 
of the letters but we will take the reader 
into our confidence concerning a few of 
them, to show him just how the thing 
goes. 


Drawing an Octagon. 


From E. P. B., Winter Park, Fla.—I 
send herewith a simple, though mathe- 
matically correct, method of drafting an 
octagon. Referring to the sketch, let the 
side of the square ABCD be equal to 
one-half the width of the required octa- 
gon. Draw the diagonal А C, and on AC 
take A G equal to the side of the square. 


Method of Drawing an Octagon, Suggested 
by “Е. P. B." 


Through G draw E F at right angles to 
AC. Then will E Е be aside of the re- 
quired octagon. For drawing A F we 
have two equal right angle triangles, 
A F G and A F D, having a common 
hypotenuse and two sides made equal ; 
therefore, F D the one-half of one side of 
the octagon equals F G the half of 
another. 


Laying Out an Octagon. 


From S. E. D.—I inclose herewith a 
sketch in answer to “C. D.'s" request 
which recently appeared in Ca try and 
Building for further information in re- 

ard to octagonal figures. Space on the 
fine А B the required length of one side 
of the octagon. With this as a radius, 
describe the semicircle С D. Space off 
C D with the required number of sides of 
the figure between the intersections of the 
line A B with C D. Draw the line from 
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EtoF. Find the center of the whole cir- 
cle, as shown in the sketch, and space 
off the circle with dividers set at C E. 
The same rule will answer for any sided 


Method of Laying Out an Octagon, Sug- 
gested by '* S. E. D." 


figure by spacing the semicircle C D with 
the required number of sides in same. 


Laying Out an Octagon Shingle. . 


From A. C. H., Farley, Iowa.—I saw in 
the November issue of the paper a diagram 
from “С. D." of Denver, Col., represent- 
ing the manner of laying out an octagon. 
Ifthe editor of the paper will allow me 
space I will explain my method, which 
may prove interesting in this connection. 
Suppose we desire to lay out an octagon 
shingle 7 inches wide, as represented by 
the sketch which Iinclose: First, see that 
the shingle is square at the butt and ex- 
actly 7 inches in width. Then measure 7 
inches from the butt and draw a line 
square across the shingle. Next find the 
exact center by drawing lines diagonally 
from corner to corner. Take a pair of 
compasses and set them from the center A 
to one of the corners. Then set the com- 
passes at B and make a point at C. Then 
set them at D and make a point at E. 
Next set them at F and make a point at G, 
and then set them at H and make a point 
at I. Now, all there is to do is to draw 
lines from I to G and from C to E. Cut 
off the shingles at the lines indicated and 
an octagon isthe result. I think this plan 


is more simple than the one in the Novem- 
ber issue, although that presented by 
is correct. 


"C: D" If there are any 
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Method of Laying Out an Octagon Shingle, 
Adopted by “А. C. Н.” 


readers of Carpentry and Building who 
can give me a pimple method of laying off 
an elliptic, I would like to hear from them 
through the columns of the paper. 


Brohard’s Checks and Sash Locks. 


From Broward & Co., Clarksburg, 
W. Va.—We note in the December num- 
ber of Carpentry and Building an inquiry 
from a correspondent for Brohard's T 
Checks and Window Locks. Inreply we 
would say that we manufacture door 
checks and sash locks, and should be glad 
to hear from the correspondent making 
the inquiry. 
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CARPEXTRY AND BUILDING, 
JANUARY, 1801. 


A STUDY IN HOUSE DESIGN. 


НЕ ELEVATIONS, floor 
details of the house whic. 


lans and 
we pre- 


sent upon this and the following 
pages are roduced from designs fur- 
A. Bishop of 


ed by chitect 8. 


with a good quality of pine shingle, the 
whole exterior being painted in tints in 
two-coat work. The arrangement of the 
rooms show careful study on the part of 
the designer, a convenient feature being 
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First Floor. 


A Study іп House 


Buffalo, N. Y. A cellar extends un- 
der the entire house, which is con- 
structed after the style known as balloon 
framing. lt is sheathed with surfaced 
hemlock boards, covered with build- 
ing paper, upon which are placed clap- 
boards. The roof and gables are shingled 
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Second Floor. 
Scale, 1-16 Inch to the Foot. 


the amount of closet room. Upon the 
first floor are double parlors, dining room 
and kitchen, the latter communicating 
with the dining room by means of a 
pantry. The front and rear parlors are 
connected 57 folding doors, the front room 
being fitted with an open grate. The 


hall, dining room and parlor have reeded 
easings and base, the balance of the 
finish being OG. The furring is of %-inch 
pine. The stairs, with turned and molded 
newel, balusters and rail, are finished in 
hard oil. Upon the second floor of the 
house are four sleeping rooms, bathroom 
and commodious hall. A rear stairway is 

rovided, enabling one to pass from the 

itchen to the second floor without enter- 
ing the front portion of the house. The 
bathroom is fitted with tub, closet and 
basin, and is located toward the rear 
of the dwelling. Both the kitchen and 
the bathroom are wainscoted. 


Brickmaking in Bagdad. 


The British Consul-General at Bagdad 
in his latest rt has some interesting 
observationson brickmaking in that town. 
All Bagdad. with a population of about 
116,000 souls, may be said to be built of 
kiln dried bricks. Stone is little used 
there, as it is in Mosul, in house building, 
and, although the tenacious clay of 
gives good material, its use is confined 
chiefly to huts and ааа squattings 
along the Tigris bi . There is thus an 
enormous demand for bricks. These are all 
hand made and kiln dried. Тһеге are 
about 25 large and small kilns at work, in 
the hands chiefly of Jews and Christians, 
butthe turn out is far behind the de- 
mand. Half built houses sometimes re- 
main so for long periods for want of 
bricks. The kilns are dotted over the 
desert outside the city. Often in spring, 
when the Tigris or Euphrates lays acres 
of ground under water, these stand like 
islands in the inundation, and brickmak- 
ing is suspended. The usual prices of 
bricks at the kiln side is £1.16 per 1000 
of 12 inches square, and 18s. per 1000 of 7 
inches square. The bricks are carried 
from the kiln on small donkeys, each tak- 


ing not more than 10 large or 25 small 
In the course of transit they get 


bricks. 


Foundation. 


Design.—S. A. Bishop, Architect, Buffalo, №. Y. 


much broken, as the best, though good to 
look at and of a chrome yellow color, are 


very brittle. Another great promoa of 
the demand for bricks is the absorption of 
water eve winter, bricks suffering 


equally with the mortar in which they are 
laid, owing to their porousness. 
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A ROW OF HOUSES ІМ ARLINGTON PLACE, BROOKLYN, М. Ү. 


SUPPLEMENT TO CARPENTRY AND BUILDING, JANUARY, 1801. SEE ARTICLE ENTITLED HOUSE PLANNING IN BROOKLYN, PAGE 6. 
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A SYSTEM OF FRAMING ROOFS.’ 


TO FIND THE LENGTH OF HIP RAFTERS. 


AKE THE DISTANCE with the 
common pocket rule, diagonally on 
the steel square, at figures 6 inches 

one way and 17 inches the other way— 
ihe pitch of the hip rafter, which, in 
this саве, ін 1 foot 6 inches and уу of an 
inch, and lay it off along the top corner of 
the stick, as shown in Fig. 7, from G to H 
and Н to I. So continue as many times as 
there are feet in half the width of the roof, 
which, in this case, is 8 feet, sothe lay off 
should berepeated eight times. Тһе whole 
distance will be 12 feet and + inch. The 
point of length is at I, and is the entire 


Fig. 7.—Finding the Length of Hip 
Rafters. 


length of the hip rafter from outside of 
the plate to the center of the ridge pole. 
Always remember to take out half the 
thickness of the ridge pole, which in this 
case one-half the thickness is 1 inch, and 
remember, also, that for 1 inch of the ridge 
pole on the common rafter you must take 
out 1,5, inches on thehip rafter. So then, 
move the square back 145, inches, as shown 
at J, and mark thedown bevel J K through 
that point which will give the exact length 
of the hip rafter, and in this case the en- 
* Copyright, 1890, by David H. Meloy. 
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tire length will be 11 feet 10% inches from 

outside corner of plates to the corner of the 

ridge pole. 

TO LAY OUT A FRACTIONAL PART OF A 
FOOT. 


Sbould there be a fractional part of a 
foot in the width of the roof, place the 
square on the side of the stick below the 
last point made in the layout of the 
length, as shown at D E, Fig. 8, the 
same as for the run of another foot. Set 
off on the blade of the square the distance 
required, which, in this case, is 2 inches on 
the common rafter. Remember always to 
add 45 of an inch to each inch used in lay- 


Uo ыт СІ жат RON КыЛ 


BACK OF HIP RAFTER 


SIDE OF HIP RAFTER 


Fig.8 —Diagram Showing Method of 
Laying Out Fraction of a Foot. 


А System of Framing Roofs. 


ing out hips, because, as for 1 foot on the 
common rafter, 17 inches ог 1-2, feet is re- 
quired in laying out thehip rafter; so also 
for 1 inch on the common rafter, 1-5 
inches is required in laying out the hip 
rafter. Therefore the distance to be set 
off on the blade of the square for the extra 
2 inches on the hip rafter is 218 inches 
and is shown at F. Now move the square 
down on the stick, keeping it at the same 
figures 6 and 17, as shown by the dotted 
lines, and mark the down bevel A B 
through the point F, which will give the 


exact length of the hip and the place of 
beginning to lay out the seat of the hip 
rafter. The rule for the lay out is given 
in Fig. 9, Here again remember to take 
out one-half the thickness of the ridge 
pole before laying out the seat of the гаї- 
ter, which will be 1,5, inch on the hip 
rafter. 

TO LAY OUT LOWER END OF HIP RAFTER. 

Having found the length of the hip 
rafter which is at A, Fig. 9, lay the square 
on the side of the stick at that point with 
6 inches and 17 inches—the pitch of the 
hip rafter, as shown—and mark the down 
bevel А В. Set off from the top of the 


BOTTOM OF HIP RAFTER 


SIDE OF HIP RAFTER 


Fig. 9.—Laying Out Lower End of Hip 
Rafter. 


rafter at A, on the down bevel line A B, 
the hight the hip rafter is to stand above 
the plate, which, in this case, is 3 inches 
from A to С. Move the square up so that 
the outer edge of the blade comes to the 
point C and mark the seat line of the hip 
rafter along the blade of the square through 
C. Find the distance across the top of 
the plates where they lock together from 
outside to inside corners, and where the 
hip rafter is to rest, setting it off on the 
seat line from C to D. Make another down 
bevel line E F, through the point D. Find 
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CORNICE 


CORNICE 


WALL PLATE 


WALL PLATE 


Fig. 12.—Laying Out Valley Rafter for Roofs of Different 
Pitches. 


Fig. 10.—Backing a Hip Rafter 


CORNICE 


CORNICE 


Fig. 11.—Laying Out Rafters for Roofs of Different Pitches. Fig. 12,—Laying Out Side Bevels for Two Pitches. 
A System of Framing Roofs. 
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the exact thickness of the hip rafter at this 
place and set off the distance on the seat 
line from D to G and from С to Н; mark 
two more down bevels from G to I and 
from Н to J.  Squareacross on the under- 
side of the hip from F to F, I toT, B to 
B and J to J, and lay out on the other side 
of the таһег the same as above. Make 
the diagonal marks on the underside of 
thehip F I and B J, both ways. Cut 
through all diagonal marks to the seat 
lines Н СО D, on both sides of the stick, 
and the layout of the hip rafter is com- 
plete. Cut the lower end outside of the 
plates to suit the detail of the cornice. 


TO LAY OUT BACKING OF HIP RAFTERS. 


This rule is so simple that everybody 
wonders why it has been overlooked so 
long, or why it has not been used before 
in other works on framing rafters. It is 
easy to explain, and easy to understand. 
Take half the thickness of the hip rafter, 
and set it off from the top corner of the 
hip at right angles to any down bevel, as 
shown at А, Fig. 10. Or set off half the 
thickness of the hip on any level or seat 
line ая shown at С, Fig. 10. Gage 
through these points on both sides of the 
hip, and bevel to the center on the back, 
as shown at B, Fig. 10. Itis not very impor- 
tant that the hip and valley rafters be back 
beveled, and this extra work is often 
omitted even in many good buildings. When 
it is required, the bevel should be laid out 
and gauged on the sides of the stick be- 
fore the seat of the hips are laid out, 
because the hight of the hip above the 
plate is to be set off from the gauge line, 
instead of the corner of the stick. Тһе 
valley rafter will also be set so much 
s ra on the plate, and the jack rafters 
will be set even with the top of the valley 
if they are back beveled. When the val- 
ley rafter is not back beveled, the top of 
the jack rafter must be set that much 
above the corners of the valley rafter. 


TO INTERSECT ROOFS FOR TWO PITCHES, 


To lay out the rafters where roofs of 
different pitch intersect is much more dif- 
ficult than in those of one common pitch, 


THE FEDERATION OF 


HE American Federation of Labor be- 
gan their sessions in Clawson’s Hall, 
troit, Mich., on Monday, Decem- 

ber 8. Eighty delegates were then present, 
and the convention was called to order by 
the president, Samuel Gompers. Тһе 
opening session was largely taken up by 
the annual address of the president, in 
which the eight-hour movement was re- 
ferred to at considerable length. It was 
stated that since the last convention the 
movement has been successful in 137 
cities, and has benefited 46,197 workmen 
in the carpenter's trade, besides countless 
others in allied industries. During the 
ear the federation has established 247 
оса! branches, and the National Trades 
Union reports 913 local branches estab- 
lished. The president also referred to the 
strikes reported by the National Associa- 
tion, the number being given as 1163, of 
which 989 were successful, 76 being lost 
and 98 compromised. The strikes were 
ponëéraily for a reduction in the hours of 
abor, an increase of wages or mainten- 
ance of the rights of workers. The presi- 
dent commended the project of an inter- 
national labor congress in 1893, to be coin- 
cident with the World’s Fair; asked for 
the enforcement of the eight-hour law in 
Government work; also for a suitable 
federal alien labor law; suggested the ex- 
tended observance of Labor Day as an an- 
nual holiday; condemned child labor and 
called upon trade unions in general to take 
prompt action. Не also declared for in- 
ternational copyright and ballot reform. 
Following the president’s address was the 
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and is also much more difficult to illus- 
trate and explain, therefore little has been 
said in other books on the subject. The 
roof we are to lay out has a pitch of 6 
inches on one side and a pitch of 9 inches 
on the other side, as shown in Fig. 11, and 
the two roofs intersect in a valley shown 
by line, A B. 

Before laying out such a roof it is neces- 
sary to know the exact projection of the 
cornice, which, in this case, is 2 feet from 
the outside face of the plate tothe outside 
of the crown moulding on the cornice, as 
shown at A. If the projection of the cor- 
nice was only 1 foot, the lower end of the 
valley rafter would be nearer the angle of 
the building at C, as shown by the dotted 
lines C B. 

If there were no cornice on the buildin 
the lower end of the valley rafter woul 
be at the angle of the plates D, and the 
top of the plates would be even, but when 
there is a projecting cornice the plate on 
the 9-inch pitch roof must be raised above 
the plate on the 6-inch pitch roof just in 
proportion to the projection of the cornice, 
and in proportion as one roof rises faster 
tban the other roof. In this roof the plate 
on the 9-inch pitch will be 6 inches above 
the plate on the 6-inch pitch, the differ- 
ence of rise in the two feet projection of 
the cornice. 


TO LAY OUT THE VALLEY RAFTER FOR TWO 
PITCHES. 


We bave now found the position of the 
valley rafter, as described inFig. 11 and 
shown in Fig. 12, by the line A B, which 
is the location and base line of the valley 
rafter and by which we can now obtain 
figures for laying out the work. Square 
in on the plan 1 foot from the outside face 
of the plate where the valley rafter is to 
stand from C to D. Mark D E parallel 
with the plate, cutting the valley rafter at 
E. From the point E set up the rise of 1 
foot, which in this roof is 6 inches, from 
E to F, and mark the pitch line C F. By 
these lines if correctly laid out full size, 
we will find the distance on the level or run 
from C to E to be just 15 inches, and this 
distance, C E, represents 1 foot run on this 


report of the Committee on Credentials, 
after the reception of which the conven- 
vention adjourned until the following day. 

А large portion of the time of the con- 
vention during the second day's proceed- 
ings was taken up with the consideration 
of the credentials of therepresentatives of 
the New York organization. Тһе com- 
mittee to which the matter was referred 
reported in favor of returning the creden- 
tials, and after a warm discussion of three 
hours and a half it was so voted. Durin; 
this discussion President Gompers too 
the floor, and in an address lasting some- 
thing over an hour reviewed the entire 
Situation. Numerous resolutions were 
submitted touching various matters of 
general interest, among them being one 
that each member of local, national or 
international unions be assessed 10 cents 
рег quarter to form a strike fund, from 
which all men on strike should receive 
$2 per week. Various resolutions 
looking to the boycotting of manufact- 
urers, the supporting of various union 
strikes and requests for co-operation and 
assistance to organize a number of unions 
of the federation were also offered. The 
second day’s session was attended by 99 
delegates. In the evening the different 
bodies were given receptions by local 
unions. 

The morning session of the third day 
was a short one, in order to allow the 
Committee on Resolutions to occupy the 
hall. During the afternoon this commit- 
tee made its report, and a number of de- 
bates occurred. It was voted after much 
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valley rafter the same as 17 inches repre- 
sents 1 foot run in the common one pitch 
rafter. The rise from E to F is 6 inches 
and the pitch line from C to F will be 
16,4, inches, so then we will lay out this 
valley rafter the same as the regular 
valley, using the figures 15 inches for the 
run, and 6 inches for the rise. The entire 
length of the valley rafter will be 8 feet 
14 inches ог 16,% inches six times. Re- 
member to take out one-half the thickness 
of ridge pole. The side bevels of this 
valley rafter, and the side bevels of the 
jack rafter against the valley are given in 
Fig. 13. 


TO LAY OUT SIDE BEVELS FOR TWO PITCHES. 


The line A B, of Fig. 18, represents the 
plan and position of the valley rafter. To 
find the side bevel of the valley rafter 
against the outside face of.the plate, lay 
off on the plan the exact thickness of the 
rafter parallel with the line A B, as shown 
by line C D; then square across from A to 
E, and the distance from E to D is the 
distance between the two down bevels on 
that side of the rafter. Mark the diagonal 
A D on the underside of the rafter, which 
will fit exactly against the outside face of 
the plate. The side bevels of the jack 
rafters are found by the same method. The 
line A F represents one side of the jack 
rafter for the 9-inch pitch roof. Find the 
exact thickness of the rafter and lay it off 
on the plan раган! with А F, as shown by 
line G H; then square across from G to I, 
and the distance from A to I is the dis- 
tance between the two down bevels on the 
jack rafter. Mark the diagonal A G, 
which will be the side bevel against the 
valley for the 9-inch pitch roof. Тһе side 
bevel against the hip for the 6-inch pitch 
roof must be found by the same method, 
buf the bevel will be longer. The line A 
J represents one side of the jack rafter and 
K L the other side or thickness. Square 
across from K to M and the distance from 
М to Ais the distance between the two 
down bevels. Mark thediagonal A K and 
you have the side bevel against the valley 
for the 6-inch pitch roof. 


( To be continued.) 


LABOR. 


discussion to print the reports in German 
only when the demand was great enough 
to ona i the expense. In the evening 
the members were tendered a banquet by 
the Detroit Council of Trades and Labor 
Unions. 

During the following sessions the con- 
vention sent greetings to the Farmers’ 
Alliance Convention and International 
Labor Congress at Brussels. Support 
was pledged to the painters who will 
strike for eight hours May 1, and the 
legislatures of Georgia, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee and Alabama were asked to forbid 
convict labor in mines. The convention 
decided that only bona fide members of 
trades can hereafter be delegates. А mo- 
tion to раке a new executive council of 
four and leaving out the officers except 
the president was lost. Тһе bonds of the 
secretary and treasurer were raised to 
$5000. During the afternoon of the last 
day of the convention the first business 
was the election of officers, and with the 
exception of treasurer all the old officers 
were continued. The new treasurer, J. 
B. Lenmore, was elected by acclamation. 
After the officers had been elected Ida M. 
Van Etten read a paper оп “Тһе Condi- 
tion of the Women Workers Under the 
Present Industrial System." Тһе discus- 
sion of the report of the Committee on 
Constitution was then taken up and the 
various points remaining from the morn- 
ing session were considered at some 
length. Birmingham, Ala., was selected 
as the place for holding the next conven- 
tion. 
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MASONRY AND STONE CUTTING’ 


CUPOLA ON PENDENTIVES WITHIN FOUR 


WALLS. 

ET Fig. 109 v z y г be the circle form- 
ing thespringing line of a semicircular 
cupola. Inscribe therein a square, and 

let that square be the plan of the interior 
wall face of four vertical walls. These 
walls will cut off from the sphere four 
segments ; the sections of the sphere by 
the wall faces are circles which are shown 


plan these will be circles. By marking 
the points where the circular joint lines 
are stopped by the inclosing lines, we get 
the projections B' Y' C' and C' Z' D' of 
the circular sections of the sphere by the 
vertical planes of the walls. А horizontal 
joint line at the level of the crown Y' or 
Z’ of the side arches must be avoided, and 
the division of arch stones must be modi- 
fied accordingly. 


Masonry and Stone Cutting.—Figs. 109 to 118 Inclusive, 


turned down in A X" B, B Y" C, C Z” D, 
D V" A. Then of the hemisphere there 
will remain the crown of the dome within 
the circle V X Y 2 inscribed in the square, 
and four triangular spaces A V X A, BX 
YB,CYZC,DZVD. These triangu- 
lar spaces are called ‘‘ pendentives.” Fig. 
110 gives the elevation of the truncated 
hemisphere. 

Io Figs. 111 and 112 we show the sec- 
tion of the vault by a vertical plane taken 
on the diagonal of the plan. The section 
of the vault is in that case the full semi- 
circle on the diameter B’ р’. We divide 
the section in an odd number of arch 
stones, and from each Бы of division 
we draw the horizontal bedjoint lines; on 

* Concluded from page 254, November, 1890. 
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The portion of the cupola which is clear 
above the side walls is constructed as 
usual, The stones blonging to the peden- 
tive are partly parts of the cupola, partly 
parts of the wall; such is the stone 
formed of the three following parts, 
M’ P' Q' №, M'P'/$8' R', N Q'T U, the 
first being spherical, the other two planes. 
Along the circular joint line M N on plan, 
M' N' on elevation, the joint will be a 
truncated cone as usual, formed by the 
normals to the surface of the sphere. The 
joint at the back of this part will be the 
line m n on plan and m'n’ on elevation. 
As the joint M’ m’ of that stone has ex- 
actly the same inclination as F’ / on the 
right hand side of the section, we deter- 
mine the level and the radius of the joint, 


m n т п, by means of the point f. 
The lower bed joint, P Q, P’ Q’, has its 
conical part constructed in identically the 
same way. 

Now to connect the conic joint of the 
pendentive with the horizontal bedjoint 
of the wall, a small triangular plane is in- 
troduced, such as M m a, М m' a’, Ma 
being made square with the face of the 
wall. The stone when completed will ap- 
pear as in Fig. 118, and thestone below it 
is given in Fig. 114. 

To cut the stone, we begin by produc- 
ing a prism with base equal to R, M, N,U, 
т, c, 7, on plan, and the hight of which is 
equal to the difference of level between T" 
S' and m'»', Fig. 119. Оп that prism we 
draw the lines T" Q’, Q' P^, Р’ S^, w f, p' 
тут тут a', a! r', and by the means of 
these lines all the plane surfaces of the 
stone can be worked. Тһе arc M N can 
be marked on the cylindrical surface, and 
then the conical joints can be worked, and 
also the spherical soffit. 


OTHER CONSTRUCTION OF THE SAME VAULT, 


Sometimes, instead of making the lines 
of the bedjoiut horizontal, they are made 
in vertical planes, which are projected on 
the plan either as squares parallel to the 
walls, or parallel, as in Fig, 116, to the 
diagonals of the plan. 

The division in arch stones is made as 
in the former construction, and every 

int of the divisions, such as H’, is pro- 
jected down in Н on the diagonal of the 
plan. Then the square H, I, J, K i 
is drawn; and the vertical planes pro- 
duced on the sides of that square will cut 
the sphere along four arcs of circles, which, 
taken together, will form the bedjoint 
lines of that course of stones. Тһе lower 
joints form vertical arcs of circles on the 
pendentives, and horizontal bedjoints on 
the inclosing wall. Тһе joints will be 
horizontal planes in the parts of the stone 
belonging to the walls, and they will be 
convex conical surfaces in the pendentives. 
On the springing course, as the conical 
joint is cut by a horizontal plane, р 9, 
the conical will be limited there by an 
hyperbola. Figs. 117 and 118 show the 
stones of the pendentives constructed on 
this last system. 
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Monarch of the Forest. 


А correspondent in San Francisco, Cal. 
writes as follows : In the October issue of 
Carpentry and Building I read an article 
on big trees which interested me to such 
an extent that I inclose an article de- 
scriptive of what, I think, is the largest 
tree in California, if not in the world. 
The following is the clipping: “Тһе 
largest tree in the world has just been dis- 
covered in Fresno county. ank Lomis, 
an old mountaineer, and party, returned 
to-day to Sanger from a bear hunting ex- 
pedition in the Sierra east of Centerville. 

hey wounded a bear, and in pursuing it 
ran across a big tree in the most rugged 
portion of the mountains, about 2 miles 
north of Kentucky Meadows. The tree 
was circumscribed by a radius of a mile 
or more of almost impenetrable under- 
brush, so that the hunters were compelled 
to use both knife and axe to reach the 
center. It is certain that no man has ever 
traversed the same ground, at least no 
evidences of that fact were found. The 
tree was measured about 4 feet from the 
ground, and a rope 129 feet 5 inches long 
was neci to span its circumference. 
The truth of this statement is vouched 
for by several who saw the tree. It was 
christened by those, discovered it ‘‘ The 
Orejano.” 
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Directory of the 
National Association of Builders. 


GENBRAL OFFICERS. 


President, Joun J. TUCKER, 37 West Twelfth 
street, New York. 

184 Vice-President, А. Ме Анте, 20 New- 
ton street, Clev d, Obi 

2d Vice-President, ноне ITTNER, 9 North 
Seventh street, St. Louis, Mo. 

Secretary, WILLIAM H. SAYWARD, 164 Devon- 
shire street, Boston, Mass. 

Treasurer, GEORGE TAPPER, 159 La Salle 
street, Chicago, Ill. 


DIRECTORS. 


E. L. BARTLETT, German and Calvert streets, 
т, еншш, Md. 
. P. SOULE, 164 Devonshire street, Boston, 


ass. 

F. J. ASHFIELD, 631 St. Mark’s avenue, Brook- 
lyn, М. Ү. 

JAMES BOLAND, 427 Elk street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

D. A. J. SULLIVAN, Builders’ Exchange, 
Charleston, S. C. 

GEORGE C. PRUSSING, 13 National Life Build- 
ing, Chicago, Ш. 

LAWRENCE GRACE, Builders Exchange, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

R. H. JENKS, 5 Carter street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
M LE DUE, Builders? Exchange, Denver, 
Ol, - 
Mie PTARDETON; 97 Cherry street, Detroit, 

ich. 
GEORGE С. Zwerk, 922 
Saginaw, Mich. 
Н. E. Doran, 157 Ottawa street, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 
J. o Т Е. знатне 451 North Delaware street, 


vx A. a Kelly, 131 1316 Charlotte street, Kansas 

ity, 

Кес Ww. BENNETT, Master Builders’ Ex- 
change, Lowell, Mass. 

THOMAS ARMSTRONG, Builders’ and Traders’ 
Exchange, Louisville, Ky. 

CLIFFORD CHASE, Builders’ and Traders’ Ex- 
change, Milwaukee, Wis. 

BARCLAY COOPER, 1111 Hennepin avenue, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Marc Ерілт2, 123 East Seventy -second 
street, New York, N.Y. 

RICHARD SMITH, Builders’ and Traders’ Ex- 
change, Omaha, Neb. 

WILLIAM Harkness, Jr., 247 South Third 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. S. Hupson, Mechanics’ Exchange, Provi- 
dence, R. 1. 

А. D. SMITH, Builders’ Exchange, Portland, 
Maine. 

T. J. БЕКІТІЛ, Builders’ Exchange, Pitts- 
burgh, Р: 

W. Н. GORSEINE, 243 Powers Building, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

FRANK CLARK, Contractors and Builders’ 
Association, Sioux City, Iowa. 

Jons DE CLUE, Ninth street, St. Joseph, Mo. 

T.J. KELLY, 9 North Seventh street, St. Louis, 


Mo. 

М. G. CRAIG, Builders’ Exchange, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Joun Moore, 246 James street, 


М.Ү. 
THomas J. йлн, Builders’ Exchange, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
ARCHIBALD S. REED, 
Wilmington, Del. 
Bd W. Еррү, 8 Norwich street, Worcester, 
ass, 


Fitzhugh street, 


Syracuse, 
Builders’ Exchange, 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 
Arbitration Committee. 


J. Mitton BLAIR, Builders’ Exchange, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
ANTHONY ITTNER, Mechanics’ Exchange, St. 
uis, 

Geo. C. PRUSSING, 13 National Life Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Marc ErpLITZ, 123 E. Seventy-second street, 

New York. N. Y 
Davip A. | P. Builders Exchange, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Legislative Committee, 
‘Wa. HARKNESS, JR., 247 South Seventh street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
JAMES BOLAND, 427 Elk street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Wm. А. KELLY, 1316 Charlotte street, Kansas 
City Mo. 
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Committee on Resolutions. 
"at J. A. STAPLETON, 97 Cherry street, Detroit, 


D. J. Бало Builders’ Exchange, Pitts- 
burgh, 


Jonn DE G Ninth street, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Committee on Builders’ Surety Company. 


A. MCALLISTER, chairman, 20 Newton street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
GEORGE C. Рвоввіһе, 13 National Life Build- 


іш 
XM Be "s 45 Johnson Building, Cin- 
Mere Ohio. 

EDWARD Е, SCRIBNER, 855-861 Washington 
Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


Тонх J. TUCKER, 37 West Twelfth street, 
New York, N. 

JoHN 8. STEVENS, 130 North Sixth street, 
Philadelphia, P: 

WILLIAM RAY WARD, 164 Devonshire street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Sub-contracting Committee. 


JAMES A. MILLER, 121-129 South Clinton 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Stacy REEVES, Builders’ Exchange, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

W. À. KELLY, Builders and Traders Ex- 
change, Kansas nm Mo. 

CD FARQUHAR, 22 East street, Boston, 


ABRAHAM RasNER, Builders’ Exchange, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Committee on Statistics. 
W. H. uc pe ea 243 Powers Building, Roch- 


HW. Eppy, 8 Norwich street, Worcester, 
ass. 
BARCLAY COOPER, 1111 Hennepin avenue, Min- 
neapolis, Miun. 
Committee оп Uniform Contracts. 
Ско. C. PRUSSING, 13 National Life Build- 
ing, Chicago, Ill. 
MOAL LINTER, 20 Newton street, Cleveland, 
io. 


Marc Ешгілт?2, 123 East Seventy-second street, 
New York, N. Y. 


The next convention will be held in 
New York City, on the second Tuesday of 
February, 1891. 


Missionary Tour of the Secre- 
tary of the National Associa- 
tion of Builders for 1890. 


Since the formation of the National 
Association it has been the custom of its 
secretary to make an annual tour of such 
Exchanges as could be reached in the time 
available for the purpose and that desired 
him to pay them а visit. 

The object of these visits has been to 
give the local bodies the benefit of a wider 
range of experience regarding methods 
and lines for the conduct of a Builders’ 
Exchange that have been proved success- 
ful, than they would be likely to receive 
from local members or to evolve from 
within themselves. 

The first trip was taken more as an ex- 
periment than anything else, and the 
result was such that the next year’s tour 
was made at the request of the Executive 
Committee, and thereafter was соп- 
sidered an established duty. When the 
end will come is only a question of time, 
as there are а sufficient number of 
builders’ organizations in the United 
States at present that should have a visit 
from some representative of the National 
Association to keep two secretaries on 
the go all the year around. 


H. SAYWARD, SECRETARY OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


One of the greatest difficulties which 
the secretary has to struggle with on these 
trips is the discouragement that seems to 
take possession of members of local bodies 
who have the interest of their organiza- 
tion most at heart, because the wrong con- 
ditions, which were the cause of the forma- 
tion of an Exchange, did not vanish as soon 
as such an organization was effected. The 
mere existence of a Builders’ Exchange, 
no matter how lofty its aims or how 
excellent its intentions, will not secure 
the desired changes and reforms. Work 
—persistent, conscientious, hard work 
by the members who have the present and 
future welfare of their business at heart— 
is the only thing that can accomplish what 
must be done to place the building busi- 
ness where it belongs. 

It is not manual labor which will ac- 
complish the end, either, but the gather- 
ing together of such men as represent the 
confidence and integrity of the trade, in а 
given locality, and each standing firmly 
by the other and the plan that has been 
adopted by them all to improve the con- 
ditions under which uudisturbed custom 
compels them to transact their business. 
The younger Western associations show 
beyond question what can be done by a 
properly organized and conducted Build- 
ers' Exchange. As a rule they are com- 
posed of young men, some of whom have 
gone West to escape the close competition 
of the old established East, where the rep- 
utation and capital of their older competi- 
tors was too strong for them, and they 
are anxious to help along everything that 
willtend to improve their business and 
the place of their adoption. This spirit, 
together with lack of long continued prac- 
tice under ancient customs, makes them 
particularly excellent material to incor- 
porate into an Exchange, as they have no 
long established customs, save by teach- 
ing and not practice, they are willing to 
accept and test any plan that will insure 
improved practices and methods. 'They 
have, besides, the benefit of the experience 
of the older associations and all the ex- 
periments that have been tried, and have 
the privilege of choosing from what has 
been proven successful. 

This, then, is the mission of the National 
Secretary, to carry to all Exchanges, new 
and old, the plans and devices that have 
been proven successful, and to show to 
these associations the fallacy of plans that 
have proven failures, also to give what 
encouragement he can to those who fail 
to see the end which their too great en- 
thusiasm led them to imagine close at 
hand. 

It is the plodders who have secured 
the reforms in history, the men who cling 
to their beliefs, and it is the same to- 
day. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 


The first city visited was Syracuse, 
М. Ү., where a very satisfactory meeting 
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was held. Members of the association 
show an ever increasing interest in the 
affairs of their association and fully ap- 
preciate the importance of having a well 
defined organization of builders in their 
community, as well as the benefits to be 
derived from associating themselves to- 
gether for the purpose of securing better 
conditions, uniform practices and the im- 
provement of the methods existing in the 
building business. The greatest difficulty 
here, as well as in many of the other cities, 
is the fact that the members of the asso- 
ciation do not seem to recognize the value 
of the 'Change hour. 

One of the fundamental principles of 
the Exchange idea is ап established hour 
during the day, usually from 12 to 1 
o'clock, when every member of an Ex- 
change or his representative may be found 
inthe'Change room. Itis impossible to 
state the specific benefits which accrue 
from this custom any more than those 
which have been given over and again in 
these columns, just the same as it is im- 
possible to compute the actual benefit to 
any business man who is thrown into 
daily contact with his fellow men in simi- 
lar cases. But that there is an inesti- 
mable benefit noone thinks for a moment of 
disputing, and it should be recognized by 
the builder as quickly as the man in other 
lines of business. : 

The field of labor has been undisturbed 
for some time past in Syracuse and vicin- 
ity, and there is no prospective complica- 
tion at the present time. Everything in 
connection with the Syracuse Association 
promises a creditable relationship with 
the National Association and continual 
progress. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


At Rochester, in spite of a heavy rain 
storm, there was a good attendance at the 
meeting addressed by the National Sec- 
retary. While the general tone of the 
Exchange is healthy, and members are 
active and interested, there is the same 
defect here that appears in so many other 
similar bodies, which is, lack of compre- 
hension of the importance of the 'Change 
hour, and the immense reduction.of time 
and expense contingent upon the assur- 
ance of finding the men with whom the 
builder must transact his business in the 
Exchange at a stated hour every day. 
The establishment of the custom being at 
the Exchange room during the 'Change 
hour every day would create a feeling of 
fellowship that would in time do away en- 
tirely with the lack of reliance upon other 
members of the trade, which seems to be 
quite as pronounced in Rochester as else- 
where. This is а condition of things that 
exists in many localities, and naturally 
begets а lack of confidence among build- 
ers which is unjustifiable and unwarrant- 
able. There is no excuse for this con- 
dition, because of the reason that the very 
purpose of an Exchange is to gather to- 
gether a class of builders who are organ- 
ized and associated with the distinct and 
avowed intent of benefiting each other 
and securing fair dealing. New associ- 
ations should never include in their mem- 
bership men in whom there is lack of 
confidence, simply for the purpose of 
increasing the numerical strength of an 
organization, nor should the established as- 
sociations hesitate to refuse to admit men 
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of a similar character. That there are 
men in whom their fellows place little or 
no reliance is a fact, and it would bea 
matter of wonder if none among them 
should be builders. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 

At Buffalo the Exchange showed great 
improvement since the visit of last year 
and the members all actively engaged in 
securing the objects of the association. 
The '*'Change hour " idea is being rapidly 
understood and with the glimpse of what 
it will be in the future as a factor in 
bringing the builders into more harnto- 
nious relationship, that they have already 
had, there is no doubt of the final outcome 
of the effort to establish it as a fixed 
custom. 

In Buffalo there is a peculiar condition 
which does not exist, at least to the 
knowledge of the secretary, in any other 
Builders’ Association in the United States 
—and that is a woman as an active 
member. 

Some time ago.a committee was ap- 
pointed to secure a Site for a new build. 
ing to be erected by the Exchange, but 
have as yet failed to decide vpon a favor- 
able investment. Thereisno doubt, how- 
ever, but that the near future will see the 
Buffalo Association in possession of a fine 
building of its own. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Builders’ Exchange of Cleveland, 
where the secretary made his next stop, 
had been for some time in a state of in- 
activity that finally resulted in its disso- 
lution, and the object of the secretary’s 
visit was to assist at the establishment of 
an Exchange upon such principles and 
lines as would insure its permanent and 
successful existence. Plans for such an 
organization were laid and the project set 
in motion, and recent advices since the 
secretary's return state that a new Ex- 
change has been formed with every 
promise of success. 


: Detroit, Mich. 

A very successful meeting was held at 
Detroit, not only in point of numbers, but 
in intelligent interest in the possibilities 
of an Exchange and the National Associa- 
tion. While there is much yet to be done 
to place the Builders’ Exchange on the 
footing and plane it should stand upon as 
an association of builders in a city of the 
size and importance of Detroit, the Na- 
tional Secretary did not find that there 
was cause for the discouragement which 
some of the members seemed to feel at 
the prospect for the Exchange, as they 
see it. 

It is an impossibility to create in the 
mind of the builder, a radical reform, a 
direct change of practice by the simple 
establishment of an Exchange. 

Years upon years of custom and pre- 
cedent have brought about a condition of 
things in the building trade that are 
wrong, unjust and are the source of end- 
less complications that do not arise in 
other lines of business. With the habits, 
fixed by years of drifting about, settled 
upon the place where methods should be 
in the builder’s business, it is not to be 
wondered at if time, seemingly long to 
the enthusiastic, were required to reorgan- 
ize a business so diverse in its nature as 
that of the builder. 
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Uniformity in practices, changes in 
methods that are wrong, the establish- 
ment of harmony in a business which is 
secured in a majority of cases by compe- 
tition, creating just relationships between 
general and sub-contractor, and between 
employer and employee, the institution of 
a ** code" for the submission of bids, the 
trade education of the youth of the coun- 
try, are a few of the objects of a Builders’ 
Exchange that cannot be brought into 
perfected existence in a day. To-day, 
every proposed plan for the purpose of 
placing the building business upon an 
equal footing with banking or any other 
commercial pursuit, is the best that can 
be devised. To-morrow a better plan for 
some one branch is proved, and an im- 
provement in some other portion is dis- 
covered, and so on and on until the strong- 
est are at times discouraged by the limit- 
less complications which are developed. 

Notwithstanding all obstacles in the 
path of visible progress, the mark has 
been set high by some of the Exchanges, 
and what has been done can be done again, 
especially with the examples in plain sight 
of all. The secretary urged upon the De- 
troit Exchange the importance of owning 
a building of its own, and bringing to- 
gether therein the interest of their busi- 
ness, centralizing the trade into a locality 
that shall become recognized as belonging 
to builders and to their interests. 

Since the trouble with the carpenters 
early in the season, which was settled to 
the satisfaction of the contractors, no 
labor disturbance has occurred, and there 
are no further troubles apparent at present. 

The members expressed themselves as 
greatly encouraged by the secretary's 
** talk," and to their minds the future of 
the Exchange lacks any symptom of un- 
certainty. 

Saginaw, Mich. 

Saginaw, Mich., the next city on the 
list, has a small but interesting Exchange, 
of comparatively recent formation, and 
needed some coaching upon the possibili- 
ties of their organization. The good 
material in the association, together with 
the manifest interest of the members, 
argues well for its future. 

Saginaw is the most important point in 
that part of Michigan, and the lumber 
and shipping interests are very heavy. 
There is a good field for an Exchange, and 
а good Exchange in the field. 

Everything is quiet as relating to the 
relationship between employer and em- 
ployee, and plenty of work in prospect. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

The Builders and Traders’ Exchange of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., has been greatly 
improved during the past year, both as an 
association and as to the quarters. Inthe 


,early part of the year the Exchange 


moved from its former location into a 
very well arranged building, adapted es- 
pecially for the use of the association, 
situated in a very favorable locality for 
the purpose for which it is intended. 

The meeting addressed by the secretary 
was a large and very satisfactory one. 
The Mayor of the city made a few pre- 
liminary remarks before introducing the 
speaker of the evening, and the builders 
of Grand Rapids then listened with 
close attention for some time to a dis- 
cussion of the subject of a Builders’ Ex- 
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change properly conducted and the merits 
of the National Association. 

From what has been done in the past 
and the condition of the Builders’ and 
Traders’ Exchange at present, there is no 
question of the importance that will 
be eventually attained by that organiza- 
tion. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Chicago gave evidence, as it always 
has, of the vast enterprise that seems to 
be an inherent characteristic of its citi- 
zens, and the secretary found the builders 
busier than ever. There is a marked in- 
crease in the activity of this great people 
that is owing, in a measure, to the work 
entailed by the World’s Fair, the effect of 
which is plainly visible in the building 
business. It seemed hardly necessary to 
interrupt the activity of the members of 
the Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange. 

The builders of Chicago, representing 
the building interests in one of the great 
cities of the world, should have a build- 
ing of their own, owned and managed by 
themselves, and one in every way com- 
mensurate with the magnitude of the 
business which they represent. 

It is the earnest hope of the National 
Association of Builders that the Chicago 
Exchange will take immediate steps to- 
ward carrying out the project of erecting 
a building of their own, which they have 
had under consideration for some time. It 
would be a great benefit to builders of the 
world if visitors to the World’s Fair could 
visit, together with the Board of Trade 
and kindred objects of interest, a Build- 
er’s Exchange, complete in every detail 
and properly conducted. The vastness of 
the building business, and the dignity 
which so intricate a calling should carry 
with it would receive some portion of the 
consideration and respect which is so sel- 
dom accorded it. 

In great cities like Chicago where the 
building interests are so immense they 
are harder to manage than in smaller 
communities, and surely a building owned 
by the Exchange would be а strong ele- 
ment in establishing and holding the posi- 
tion in which it should exist. At Mil- 
waukee the secretary found much dis- 
couragement among the members of the 
local association, and had hoped to find 
more improvement in the management 
and development of the Exchange since 
his last visit. 

The interests here are great and the 
material of which the Exchange is formed 
warrants a much higher standing than 
has yet been assumed. Much encourage- 
ment was found to be necessary to the 
ones whose interest in the Exchange was 
the greatest to preserve their interest and 
efforts, until they have reached a point 
where their association is a satisfaction tq 
themselves and to the National Associa- 
tion. 

This condition is favorable rather than 
otherwise, for it is the best evidence that 
could be shown, that the members are 
fully aware that it is no easy task to se- 
cure a reform in established methods of 
doing business, when half the men whom 
а reform would benefit are either too deep 
in the rut of years of neglect, or too 
apathetic to assist at an effort made in 
their own behalf by other members of 
their trade who are not content to sit 
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quietly by and submit to most unfavor- 
able conditions. 

The season just closing has been free 
from labor troubles and everything in that 
respect has been very satisfactory. 

The project of owning а building has 
been considered by the Exchange, but 
nothing has been definitely accomplished. 
The National Secretary took occasion to 
urge the importance of such a step, as it 
would undoubtedly wake some of the in- 
active ones up to a livelier interest. 


St. Paul, Minn. 

* St. Paul builders show a visible advance 
in matters pertaining to their Exchange, 
but hardly sufficient for the importance 
of the city which they represent. The 
present quietness in the building business 
results in a lack of interest in the affairs 
of the association, but in view of the fact 
that much has been already done in an 
organization that is not old, the future 
of the Exchange is assured. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


The secretary was greatly pleased by 
the manifest interest displayed by the 
Minneapolis builders regarding every- 
thing that affected their Exchange. 

А very full mid-day meeting greeted 
the secretary and very flattering attention 
was shown to all that he had to say, and 
they were very glad of any suggestions 
offered by him for the improvement of 
the association. Particular attention was 
given to all that related to methods by 
which the Exchange could secure a build- 
ing of its own for its own use. It was 
plainly evident that all fully appreciated 
the opportunity for concentrating the 
building interests of Minneapolis through 
the joint ownership in a building to be 
devoted to the builder and his business. 

The builders of Minneapolis have al- 
ways shown keen interest in the affairs of 
the National Association ever since they 
become connected therewith, and at the 
time of the convention held in St. Paul 
last January were eager to extend the 
delegates every courtesy and attention 
that could be accorded them. They vied 
with their sister city in the elaborateness of 
their banquet, theater party and other en- 
tertainment, with true Western hospital- 
ity. 

Omaha, Neb. 

The Omaha Exchange, which is only 
about a year old, shows much cause for 
congratulation and wonderful progress 
and development. The best elements of 
the building trades are identified with the 
Exchange, and if the association keeps 
pace with the ‘‘ booming” spirit of 
Omaha another year will show wonderful 
improvements. 

There was an apparent necessity for 
cautioning the active and energetic mem- 
bers not to expect to be able to accomplish 
all that is desirable in a day, for in all 
new efforts of this character anticipations 
are not fully realized at once. When 
this is the case, those who are often most 
enthusiastic are apt to become discour- 
aged without reason and to let the fight 
drag because success does not make itself 
manifest in the same manner that it ap- 
pears in a mercantile transaction. The 
elements of success are almost in every 
exchange, and the Omaha builders have 
but to maintain the course in which they 
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have set out to accomplish all that they 
desire. 

The defeat of Prohibition in Nebraska 
has given a great impetus to business 
in all lines, and the building trades 
will get their share. 

The good prospect of constantly increas- 
ing interest in the association, together 
with past progress, gives the secretary 
hopes for the future great importance of 
the Exchange. 

Denver, Col. е 

The well established Exchange іп this 
city offers less opportunity for criticism 
than do many others that are much older 
and larger in numbers, and located in the 
older cities of the East. 

А word of encouragement was spoken 
by the secretary to those who were allow- 
ing themselves to take less interest in the 
Affairs of the association than they should, 
by reason ofthe inability of the Exchange 
to create all the desired reforms at once, 
simply by its mere existence and without 
a large amount of hard work. 

The officers of the association find great 
difficulty in instilling into the minds of 
the members the importance of being in 
the 'change room at the 'change hour, 
andthe resultis a disappointment to them, 
because all members do not evidence their 
appreciation by making a point of being 
daily in the rooms. 

The recognition due the 'change hour 
of an association of builders is bound to 
come, just as the necessity for stock ex- 
changes and chambers of commerce has 
brought about their existence and demon- 
strated their value. 'The secretary is of 
the opinion and so expressed himself, that 
the Denver Builders' Association should 
feel proud of itself and the success it has 
thus far obtained, and that there is every 
reason for them to feel assured that the 
object for which it was organized will be 
secured and developed by persistance in 
the effort, and constant attention, which 
are needed for the successful accomplish- 
ment of the desired ends of every associa- 
tion of a similar character. 

St. Joseph, Mo. 

At St. Joseph, Mo., there was a luke- 
warmness among some of the members of 
the small but vigorous Exchange, result- 
ing from local conditions, trouble among 
the members, &c. 

А short talk during the noon hour 
seemed to create renewed confidence in 
the ultimate success of the Exchange, and 
the Secre- tary departed, greatly encour- 
aged over the prospect for the association. 

At St. Joseph, while not as large as some 
of the cities represented in the National 
Association, the individual elements in 
the Exchange are such as to warrant the 

highest hopes for the future. This Ex. 
change, like some of the new organiza- 
tions, has accomplished some things in 
which many of the older bodies have 
failed of success, which is a good evidence 
of the truth that the methods and princi- 
ples that the National Association is striv- 
ing to inculeate are worthy and advan- 
tageous. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

At Kansas City, although the secretary 
found general business somewhat dull, 
the affairs of the Builders’ and Traders’ 
Exchange are very prosperous, which fact 
is largely due to the successful carrying 
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out to complete fulfillment the erection of 
a building. 

The Kansas City Association to-day owns 
what is probably the finest building de- 
voted to the interests of the builder, in the 
United States, with possibly the exception 
of Philadelphia. It isa noteworty fact that 
this is the only Exchange so far that has 
erected an entirely new building, from 
foundation to capstone, for their own use, 
and it is certainly of great credit to the 
association that they have so firmly 
grasped and thoroughly understood the 
benefits and advantages that are bound to 
accrue from sach an undertaking. 

The buildiig is most satisfying in all 
its architectural features and in its adapt- 
ability to the wants of its occupants and 
possessors. 

At his personal request a very large 
photograph of the building was forwarded 
to the secretary to reach him a few days 
after leaving the city, and it, together 
with smaller photographs of portions of 
the interior, was used to the very best 
advantage in the rest of thetrip. The 
greatest interest was shown in other cities 
in what their Kansas City brothers 
had done to bring the builders together, 
and Exchanges were anxious to become 
fully acquainted with the best method of 
establishing a building fund and carrying 
out a similar project. 

A very full meeting was given the 
national secretary, and the builders lis- 
tened to his “talk” with enthusiastic 
attention, and altogether his visit was 
most fully satisfactory to himself and for 
the National Association. 

With the revival of business which 
must come soon the Kansas City builders 
will realize more than ever the great 
benefit and advantage it will be to them 
to have such commodious and appropriate 
quarters in а building of their own, sur- 
rounded as they will be by interests trib- 
utary to the building trades. 


St. Louis, Mo. 

At St. Louis the secretary found among 
the builders connected with the Exchange 
a hearty welcome and manifest regret that 
his stay could not have been longer with 
them. It was evident that personal con- 
tact with individual members was neces- 
sary to produce the result for which the 
Exchange has been striving since his last 
visit. 

The genuine revival of business on a 
Strong and healthy basis during the past 
year has so thoroughly occupied the 
builders that they have not found time 
to develop the scheme suggested, either in 
line of getting а building or in a more 
effective remodeling of the association 
itself. 

St. Louis is one of the largest cities in the 
country, with a business so thoroughly 
established that there is no question as to 
its future and demands, and should have 
an organization of builders equal to the 
aspirations of its most enthusiastic mem- 
bers; but the secretary found that, while 
this fact was fully impressed upon the 
minds of the active members of the Ex- 
change, there was an apathy among the 
bermemship at large that is entirely un- 
accountable. Too many members were sat- 
isfied with moving along in the old ruts, 
contented with the conditions that exist, 
many of which were well enough 50 
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years ago, but which are not up to the 
level of the present generation. 

It was evident to the secretary that ele- 
ments are quietly but surely at work, 
which will surely renovate and rejuvenate 
this body of builders, which has existed 
for an extended period upon lines that now 
need thorough revision. These elements 
will surely move in time, and, although 
the secretary was disappointed to find 
that a larger advance had not been made 
since his last visit, he was encouraged to 
believe that, long before the time arrives 
for St. Louis to welcome the National As- 
sociation at its seventh convention, the 
exchange will be thoroughly remodeled, 
and will be occupying a building of its 
own of a character that will reflect credit 
upon itself and upon the building interests 
of the city in which it is located, 

In spite of the large amount of building 
during the year just past, builders have 
been free from any serious labor troubles, 
and there is no present prospect of any 
disturbance. 

Here, as elsewhere, the secretary found 
certain customs and practices prevailing 
which are an improvement over those of 
other cities, through opportunities af- 
forded by the National Association, апа" 
St. Louis will be of great benefit to her 
sister communities of builders by convey- 
ing to them such practices for their guid- 
ance and government. 


Loulsville, Ky. 


Louisville was the most southerly city 
visited on the trip. Memphis and Atlanta, 
where there.are new organizations, were 
originally included in the schedule, but 
owing to lack of time on the part of the 
secretary it was found impossible to reach 
them. r 

A very good meeting was held in Louis- 
ville, although not as large as the one ad- 
dressed a year ago. The members here 
do not utilize the 'Change hour as muck 
as they should, and on that account there 
is some lack of interest among the mem- 
bers. 

Some very efficient work has been done 
in certain lines, which is far in advance 
of work done in similar directions by any 
of the older associations. This was par- 
ticularly noticeable in the action taken 
by the Exchange to compel architects to 
award their contracts on business prin- 
ciples ; also in the line of establishing a 
record of delinquent parties, owners or 
contractors who are dilatory in financial 
settlements. While the plan adopted ap- 
peared somewhat crude, it certainly of- 
fered some very suggestive points for fu- 
ture use, and can unquestionably be de- 
veloped into a great benefit by all ex- 
changes. 

This illustrates what the secretary has 
often mentioned and frequently empha- 
sized, that the interchange of methods 
and practices adopted by an individual 
Exchange will be of vast importance and 
assistance in building up a general sys- 
tem for the guidance of all bodies of a 
similar character all over the country. 

It was very noticeable to the secretary 
that the Exchange in Louisville needs 
more ample and appropriate quarters for 
the assembling of its members, and when 
this is accomplished he feels sure that the 
interest of the builders in their Exchange 
will greatly increase. The project of 
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securing a building of its own is in hand 
but needs pushing. An effort on the part 
of those most interested will undoubtedly 
produce the much hoped for result. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

At Cincinnati the secretary's visit was 
productive of some good in creating a re- 
vival of interest in the remodeling of the 
Exchange administration, and while there 
are some temporary discouragements to 
acknowledge, the final and complete re-es- 
tablishment on a more satisfactory basis 
is assured. 

There have been no serious labor trou- 
bles in Cincinnati during the past year. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

The secretary was delighted to note the 
great improvement in the general condi- 
tion surrounding the Exchange, both as 
regards the meeting place and the general 
interest of the members. 

The rooms occupied by the Exchange . 
have been greatly enlarged and thor- 
oughly renovated, and the whole tone of 
the association seemed to be greatly im- 
proved. 

A very fully attended and enthusiastic 
meeting was held, and the secretary felt 
that the fruits of the visit of the previous 
year were already in sight. Much, how- 
ever, yet remains to be done, as always 
will be apparent in every live organization 
of this character. New and worthy feat- 
ures, plans and devices will constantly 
come to the surface, demanding the active 
and constant attention and advanced 
thought of every member who has the 
welfare of his Exchange at heart. 

The project of owning a building, as 
again outlined by the secretary in his 
talk, was earnestly received, and he hopes 
that the desired result may be realized in 
the near future. 

A visit to Wheeling, which was planned 
to follow Indianapolis, was regretfully 
omitted on account of lack of time at the 
disposal of the secretary. The necessity 
of reaching headquarters at a specified 
time and the delays which had unavoid- 
ably occurred during the trip, conspired 
to prevent the secretary from reaching 
Wheeling. 

This was particularly unfortunate, as 
the builders of Wheeling have been pass- 
ing through a very serious trial during 
the season just past, and thesecretary had 
been most anxious to compare notes by a 
personal visitation. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Pittsburgh Exchange was found in 
the throes of an attempted enlargement 
and development of membership. A very 
large meeting had been held the evening 
before the arrival of the secretary, which 
detracted somewhat from the attendance 
at the special meeting called for his recep- 
tien. Those who were present at the 
meeting, however, exhibited much inter- 
est in the plans which were urged for 
their improvement, and the outlook is 
most hopeful for the future. 

Pittsburgh, with its adjoining neigh- 
bor, Allegheny City, is a very large com- 
munity, and is worthy of an Exchange of 
the finest character, and this is sure to re- 
sult in time, provided but a few of the 
more active members persistently push 
the project which they have in hand. 

The secretary found here an existing 
condition similar to that mentioned in 
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other places, namely, the development of 
certain practices in a more effectual way 
than has seemed possible by some of the 
older bodies—for instance, the use of the 
uniform contract has become an estab- 
lished practice in Pittsburgh, and virtu- 
ally no other form of contract is used. 
This is a most encouraging sign, and 
should be an incentive to all other organ- 
izations connected with the National Ав- 
sociation. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The balance of the secretary’s trip was 
devoted to a hurried visit to the Philadel- 
phia and New York Exchanges, in rela- 
tion to which there is but little to say, 
inasmuch as the Philadelphia Exchange 
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is ina most satisfying condition, having 
probably done more than any other Ex 
change in the country thus far to estab- 
lish and develop the theories and recom- 
mendations of the National Association. 
This is particularly apparent in their fine 
building, which in itself comprehends a 
demonstration of the Exchange possibil- 
ities, in the finest building materia) 
exhibit in this country, if not in the 
world, and the establishment of the trade 
school idea under the control and direc- 
tion of the builders themselves. 
New York, N. Y. 

At New York the secretary found the 
members of the Exchange absorbed in 
making preparatious for the coming con- 
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GOODELL & Warers, Philadelphia, Pa., 
аге distributing to the trade a very attractive 
circular illustrating the Mohawk Dutchman 
Band Saw Guide. In addition to a description 
of this device and illustrated directions for or- 
dering numerous testimonials are given show- 
ing the estimation in which it is held by those 
who have practically demonstrated its merits. 


Tue Ea@an Company, Cincinnati, are 
distributing x patar of large size showing а 
great variety of machines specially adapted to 
the requirements of the woodworker. Тһе 
statement is made that this poster shows only 
а small proportion of the machines built by the 
company, and the latter request that the poster 
be displayed in a prominent place 


Тнк Front RANK STEEL FURNACE 
COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo., are offering the trade 
the Front Rank Steel Hot Aic Furnace, во ar- 
ranged as to burn any kind of fuel. Тһе state- 
ment is made that this heater is free from gas 
and smoke, and that it is powerful in opera- 
tion. An illustrated catalogue and price-list of 
this device will be sent to any address upon 
application to the manufacturers. 


THE WaARREN-EunET Company, 432 
Market street, Philadelphia, Pa., state in an- 
other part of this issue that any one can easily 
apply their two and three ply roofing, which is 
furnished to the trade ready to put on. The 
company request those interested to send for 
circulars, which fully describe the merits of 
this roofing. and which also give prices at which 
it car be obtained. 


THE BRIDGEPORT GUN IMPLEMENT Сом- 
PANY, 1744 Maiden lane, New York, are push- 
ing with a great deal of enterprise the sale of 
the Forstner Bit, whicb, it is claimed, may be 

ded in any direction, regardless of grain or 
nots. It is especially adapted for letting in 
bolt heads, and it is said to be much superior to 
the old center guided bits. It is so constructed 
that, it will bore smooth round and oval holes, 
while being adapted for use in connection 
with scroll and screen work, scalloping, mortis- 
ing, escutcheons, &c. 


C. B. Rogers & Co., Norwich, Conn., 
call attention in another part of this issue to 
their line of woodworking machinery, which 
includes devices adapted meet the vary- 
ing requirments of woodworkers. The firm 
manufacture their goods at the place named, 
while they have warerooms at 109 Libert. 
street, New York City, and 94 Pear] street, 
Boston, Mass. 


THE INDIANA MACHINE Works, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., state that they furnish their Eight 
Inch Four Side Molder with the latest improve- 
ments and can offer it to the trade at a lower 
figure than any one of the old style molders. 
Reference is made by them to the efficient 
and substantial workmanship employed in the 
construction of their woodworking machinery, 
and in another part of this issue they request 
those contemplating purchasing to correspond 
with them before placing orders. 


PATENT FOLDING GATE is the sub 
ject of an announcement presented in another 
part of this issue by E. T. Barnum, with осе 
at 179 Jefferson avenue, Detroit, Mich. Atten- 
tion is also invited to roof cresting, tower 
ornaments, fiuials, brass and irou window grills, 
bank and office wire railings, elevator in- 
closures, builders’ wire and iron work, &c. Mr. 
Barnum has issued a catalogue in which these 
goods are fully illustrated and he requests those 
sending for а copy of it to mention Carpentry 
and Building. 


Tue Monroe MFG. AND LUMBER Com- 
PANY, Lima, Ohio, show elsewbere in this issue 
an illustration of the Hill Inside Sliding Blind, 
with the merits of which, we have no doubt, 
many of our readers are more or less familiar. 
A cata.ogue illustrating and describing these 
blinds and giving prices will be furnished upon 
application to the company. 
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W. Е. & Jonn Barnes Company, 71 
Ruby street, Rockford, Ill., manufacture ап 
interesting assortment of foot and hand power 
machinery suited to the different requirements 
of carpenters and builders. The manufactur- 
ers state that with an outfit of the machines 
which they make the carpenter is in a position 
to compete on favorable terms with steam 
power machinery, and is not only able to hold 

is fair share of the business, but to extract 

therefrom a larger profit than would otherwise 
be possible, Elsewhere in this issue the com- 
pany show several illustrations of machines 
which they manufacture. 


Tue Carton Hot Air and Combina- 
tion Hot Water and Hot Air Heaters are re- 
ferred to in another part of this issue by the 
Carton Furnace Company of Utica, N. Y. 
The company were established in 1847, incorpo- 
rated іп 188, and have built up a business 
which is assuming constantly increasing pro- 
portions. The goods which they manu- 
tacture are meeting with much favor at the 
hands of the trade and possesses constructive 
features which render them durable and 
generally satisfactory in operation. What the 
company have to say in their announcement 
cannot fail to interest carpenters and builders 
generally. 


Тнк Taytor Mro. Company, Cham- 
bersburg, Pa., report an increasing demand 
for the Beck ‘Automatic Engine which they 
manufacture forelectrical and general power 
service. Among t”eir recent sales are several 
through Messrs. Cooke & Co. of 22 Cortlandt 
street, New York, for a number of ferry boats 
belonging to the New York, Lake Erie and 
Western Railroad ; a 100 horse-power complete 
steam plant for electric railway work to ёсе 
Uniontown Street Hailway Company, Union- 


.town, Pa.: an 11 x 12 engine to the Rosenheim 


Company of Nashville, Tenn.; two engines 
with complete steam plant to the Thomson- 
Houston Electric Light Company for Blooms- 
burg, Pa , as well as several others. 


THE DIXON CRUCIBLE Company of Jer- 
sey City, N. J., state they bave enjoyed during 
the year of 1890 a greater volume of business 
than for any previous year. The output has 
taxed their facilities, and in order to meet the 
demands of the season of 1801 they propose to 
increase their works. The outlook for the new 
year they consider good, except as it may be 
qualified by timidity born of the recent finan- 
cial troubles. Competition has been active, and 
wate anos have largely increased, prices have 

eclined. 


W. Навккіл, Krxe of 83 Court street, 
New Haven, Conn., is offering the trade King's 
Sash Support and Bolt, which is claimed to 
hold the sash in any position desired, The man- 
ufaeturer states that the device is durable, in- 
expensive, simple and quickly adjusted. Inan- 
other part of this issue he calls attention to the 
device and presents sectional views of it. 


THE PULLMAN бавн BALANCE COMPANY, 
Rochester, N. Y., propose making an important 
improvement in the sash balance which they 
are offering the trade. "This improvement will 
consist in making the tapes with which the bal- 
ance is provided of aluminum steel, a material 
which possesses great strength and durability, 
and which the company feel will add in no small 
degree to the popularity of the balance. 


Tue Irwin AVGER Bit Company, Wil- 
mington, Ohio, are distributing a four page 
circular in which the merits of the Irwin Patent 
Solid Center Steam Auger Bits are set forth іп 
an interesting manner. Тһе illustrations are of 
а somewhat humorous character, some of them 
showing the advantages gained by using bits 
manufactured by the company, while others 
show the results of using bits of other manu- 
facture. Attention is called to auger bits, 
boring machine augers, carpenters’ augers, 
machine bits and screw driver bits. 


THE CINCINNATI CORRUGATING COM- 
PANY of Piqua, Ohio, are making a specialty of 
their metallic lath, and it is said to be Inesting 
with much favor at the hands of architects an 
builders. It is claimed to have sufficient per- 
foration to properly key the plastering and 
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vention, and thoroughly alive to the im- 
portance of making the fifth convention a 
complete success in every detail. 

In closing this report the secretary de- 
sires to say that at every point touched he 
was received in the heartiest manner, 
which was, of course, extremely gratify- 
ing, from a personal point of view, as well 
as a most satisfying demonstration of the 
interest all local bodies feel in the work 
of the National Association and their 
connection with it, and although the trip 
was a most exhausting one, owing to the 
constant demands which naturally fol- 
lowed, it was a conclusive proof of the 
value of personal visits from some officer 
of the National Association of Builders. 


such rigidity as to give the requisite stiffening 
to the walls, in order to avoid the cracking so 
common in connection with certain forms of 
lathing. The company are running their works 
full capacity, and their output is meeting with 
general satisfaction. 


Tue saves of slate tiling, &c., made 
by C. E. Holley & Co. of Cincinnati, Ohio, for 
the year just closed are said to have been very 
satisfactory, while the prospects for an in- 
creased trade for the year 1891 are considered 
very flattering. A number of prominent соп- 
tracts are at present under consideration, and 
the company expect to secure them. 


Tue СіхсіххАті Enquirer of recent 
date is authority for the statement tbat the 
members of the Builders’ Exchange have 
adopted a resolution declaring the initiation 
rules suspended until March 1, 1891. АП appli- 
cations for membership will be admitted upon 
payment of $18, which carried them over until 

arch 1. 1882. In December 17 delegates were 
selected to attend the annual meeting of the 
National Association of Builders. 


WE HAVE RECEIVED from C. L. Mc- 


Donald, secretary of the Builders’ and Traders’ 
Exchange, Kansas City, Mo., a folded card 
describing its new building, located on the 
northwest corner of Central and Seventh 
streets. The exchange was organized about 
three years ago, but in order to meet its re- 
quirements has built and now occupies a ve 

handsome structure located as above described. 
The building was formally opened on Tuesday 
evening, December 16 The membership num- 
bers 250, and daily sessions are held from 11 to 


THE CORDESMAN MACHINE COMPANY 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, report much sutisfaction at 
the volume of their business during the past 
pests the statement being made that their sales 

ауе been nearly double what they were for the 
correaponding previous 12 months. As the com- 
pany һауе been running tbeir works full ca- 
pacity up to eight o'clock in the evening іп 
order to keep up with their orders, they have 
decided to erect an extensive addition to their 
present plant. This new building will be 
equipped with planers, lathes and drills, besides 
а great variety of smaller tools. They feel that 
with these improvements they wil be in a 
much better position to handle their constantly 
increasing business. 


FoR THE PURPOSE of meeting the de- 
mand for what is known as an English oak 
finish, the Bridgeport Wood Finishing Com- 
pany, with works at New Milford, Conn., and 

ranches at 244 Pearl street, New York, and 211 
East Randolph street, Chicago, lll. have for 
some time past been busy manufacturing what 
they designate as Breinig's English Oak Water 
Stain. This is applied by means of a brush, and 
when dry thesurface islightly sandpapered. The 
oak is then filled with the com anys No. 3 
Wheeler Wood Filler, and finished wiih a light 
varnish. Ifa darker shade is desired, two coats 
of the stain are applied; the tirst coat, when 
dry, being sandpapered before the second coat 
is applied. The company are issuing a little 
circular giving instructions for using this 
stain. 


AmcHITECTS who have their offices in 
the city and are compelled to produce their 
drawings in rooms which are not always pro- 
vided with the best of light or in every way 
conveniently located, probably fail to realize 
to the fullest extent the comforts in the way 
Of space, light and charming surroundings en- 
joyed by their brothers in the country. ile 
the city architect is sweltering under the heat 
of a summer sun and stifling in an atmosphere 
which is onlv to be found in a erowded city, his 
brother is enjoying the cool breezes of the 
country, surrounded by comforts of which his 
city brother, we venture to say, has only the 
faintest idea. We are constrained to make 
these remarks by reason of a фо октнр which 
is before us showing the office of J. D. Sibley 
of Middletown, Сооп. The structure is what 
may be termed a story anda half cottage, set- 
ting back from the street, and surrounded by 
ample foliage to render it cool and comfort- 
able in the heat of summer weather. 


(Continued on page xxvi.) 
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‘Workmen and Employers. 


A correspondent in York, Pa., sends us 
a most interesting letter on the general 
subject of the condition of the working- 
man and the proper length of the working 
day. In this communication, which will 
be found on another page, our corres- 
pondent takes issue with certain state- 
ments we made in the October number 
of Carpentry and Building under the 
headings “Тһе Eight-Hour Day” and 
“ Getting On in the World.” At the out- 
set our correspondent intimates that this 
journal has undergone a change, and that 
instead of advocating the cause of the 
workingman it is now seeking more par- 
ticularly to advance the cause of the em- 
ployer. Against this charge we wish to 
enter a distinct protest. Carpentry and 
Building has always been a friend to 
the workman, and it does not propose at 
this late day to change its purpose. 
Another mistake is that the interests of 
the workman and employer are opposed, 
and that to attempt to serve both is sim- 
ply trying to work for two masters. This 
statement we also protest against, for we 
believe that the best interests of the 
workmen and their employers lie in ex- 
actly similar lines, and that anything 
done to the injury of the workman 
amounts to a definite harm to the em- 
ployer, and correspondingly whatever in- 
jures the employer works to the disad- 
vantage and ultimate injury of the work- 
man. The two classes will reach the best 
ends by working in harmony, and while 
this is not always to be expected in the 
present unsettled state of the world, when 
strife and competition are pervading 
every department, we nevertheless hold 
the hope that an advancing civilization 
will recognize the fact that the interests 
of all classes in the industrial community 
are practically identical, and that what- 
ever raises dispute or differences brings 
loss to all concerned. 


IN DESIGNING A HOUSE AND GARDENS, 
ІТ IS HAPPY WHEN THERE I8 AN OPPOR- 
TUNITY OF MAINTAINING А SUBORDINATION 
OF PART8; THE HOUSE 80 LUCKILY PLACED 
АВ TO EXHIBIT A VIEW OF THE WHOLE DE- 
s1an.—Shenstone. 


Means of Obtaining Leisure. 

We heartily sympathize with what our 
correspondent says about the need of more 
leisure that the workmen may improve 
their minds and learn of other things be- 
yond what is directly related to their 
trade. There are, however, two ways of 
securing this leisure. One is for every 
workman to agree to labor at a certain 
figure for a limited number of hours per 
day, and thus save a little time daily. 
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This system, however, makes it necessary 
that the workman shall labor all his life 
long, and look for recreation only to the 
hour of the afternoon, the evenings and 
the Sundays. But there is another means 
for gaining time for interests beyond his 
trade, and that is to so advance himself 
that he shall occupy a higher position, 
which commands more pay and at the 
same time commands more leisure, in 
the ultimate hope that he may some day 
be entirely hisown master. The latter 
plan is what commends itself to the 
ambitious and progressive workman, and 
some there be who will always follow it 
out. As a means of gaining this pre-emi- 
nence we stated that a man should have 
the right to work two days for one day’s 
pay if he thought that it would bring him 
an ultimate return. Our correspondent 
questions this position, and points out 
that the ambitious man is like those 
among the audience of a burning theater 
who rush for the door regardless of others 
and secure safety at the sacrifice of many 
lives. We do not think this parallel is a 
good one, for in the case of a progressive 
workman he is striving for a distinct 
prize, and furthermore, he need not in his 
upward struggle trample upon any fel- 
low man. The unthinking and frightened 
giant іп an audience rushing for a door 
when an alarm of fire is sounded is not 
trying to win a prize, but is simply running 
from a danger. One is drawn upward 
and the other is impelled forward. The 
simile furthermore is faulty in that it 
predicates that the rising workman can 
only get up by sacrificing his fellow crafts- 
men. 


AH, TO BUILD, TO BUILD! THAT IS THE 
NOBLEST ART OF ALL THE ARTS.— Long- 
fellow. 


The Distribution of Labor. 


It is true that every man has a right to 
a day’s work, but it is altogether a mis- 
take to assume that in this world there 
are only a certain number of days’ work, 
to one of which every man upon the face 
of the globe is entitled. This theory as- 
sumes that any man who does two days’ 
work throws some fellow being out of 
employment, which is altogether contrary 
to facts. He may in rare cases throw him 
out of a job near at hand, but there is 
always work for him to do elsewhere. 
Work is an elastic institution, if we may 
so describe it, and it is impossible to so 
economize labor that employment shall 
be taken away from people. We would 
ask our correspondent to consider the 
whole matter of the introduction of ma- 
chinery. A labor-saving machine devours, 
so tospeak, more days’ work than could any 
overenergetic body of laborers. Here is a 
machine that will do each 24 hours what 
it formerly took 100 men to do by hand 
labor. Is it so that these 100 men have 
been robbed of their birthright of employ- 
ment? When labor-saving machinery was 
first introduced this was the argument 
the laboring classes urged, and it was a 
difficult argument to meet. Nevertheless, 
experience has justified the introduction 


of every new device, and although this 
labor-saving machinery has multiplied, 
almost beyond comprehension, it is never- 
theless an indisputable fact that the whole 
world of labor is now as well employed as 
it was before the steam engine came iato 
existence, and brought with it its train 
of machinery. We would go even fur- 
ther, and say that it is an indisputable 
fact that labor is now better employed 
than heretofore, and that the individual 
workman enjoys more luxuries, works less 
hard and has opportunity for more in- 
tellectual progress than his prototype of 
the last century. We know that it is hard 
to look upon the suffering of the unem- 
ployed, and when we contrast the plain 
living and abstemiousness to the point of 
starving of those who get small wages 
with the luxuries others enjoy, there 
would appear to be room for reform. We 
confess that the social conditions are too 
uneven for an ideal world, but we cannot 
but regard the present hopefully and look 
confidently toward the future when we 
compare the present state of society with 
the past. History does not lie, and who- 
ever cares to study the condition of the 
workingman many years ago will have 
reason to thank Providence that he is liy- 
ing now in a better age. 


LET USE BE PREFERRED BEFORE UNI- 
FoRMITY.— Bacon. 


Need of Individual Liberty. 


But we cannot end these general re- 
marks without touching upon the all im- 
portant question of individual liberty. 
The workman is not a machine, but a 
living and thinking human being. No 
two men have exactly the same tastes and 
ambitions. One man will spend his leis- 
ure drinking beer and playing cards, an- 
other in improving his mind, and still 
another will apply his spare minutes to 
the comfort and pleasure of his family. 
Every well-made machine will perform a 
certain amount of work under certain 
conditions, but no two men will return 
the same results when given the same 
opportunity. We hold, therefore, that 
every man should be permitted to exercise 
every faculty and exert every endeavor 
for his own advancement, provided he 
does not injure his fellow men in so doing. 
By thus letting each man attain to the 
best he is capable of the general state of 
the working classes will be advanced. 
But it is easy to imagine a system of 
strict laws regulating labor, wages and 
all matters in which the workman is in- 
terested, the effect of which would be to 
keep them all at a dead level. Thecon- 
scientious and ambitious man would be 
bound down to the state of the ignor- 
ant and slothful, and superior nat- 
ural qualifications would have no op- 
portunity to make themselves felt. The 
world is not a playground, neither is it a 
community of slaves, but every intelligent 
man is given opportunity to make the best 
of his abilities and secure material advan- 
tages through individual effort. Unduly 
long hours of work are not to the advan- 
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tage of the employer, but natural causes 
will bring about certain established prac- 
tices in this matter. There is much to be 
said against legislating upon all these 
conditions. In the long run we think the 
community will be better served by sub- 
mitting to the natural laws of competi- 
tion, supply and demand than by con- 
forming the industrial population to strict 
legal enactment. 


NOVELTY 18 THE FOUNDATION OF THE 
LOVE OF KNOWLEDGE.—Sydney Smith, 
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The National Association of Builders. 

The committee from the Mechanics’ and 
Traders’ Exchange, together with the ofti- 
cers and members of the Building Trades 
Club of New York City, are actively en- 
gaged in preparing for the reception and 
entertainment of the delegates and vis- 
itors at the coming convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Builders of the 
United States. At the headquarters the 
secretary is absorbed with the details of 
the various matters on hand, which seems 
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to"indicate complete success іп the under- 
taking of providing for the comfort and 
pleasure of the large number anticipated. 
He is not prepared to furnish at present a 
programme of the entertainment to be 
offered, but we understand that many 
pleasant features are contemplated. Тһе 
convention will be held at the Masonic 
Hall on February 9, 10, 11 and 12 
next, and the subjects offered for discus- 
sion will be of great importance to the 
entire building interest. 


BUILDING WAYS AND MEANS. 


А NOVEL METHOD of construction is that 
adopted in connection with the McVicker 
Theater, now in progress in Chicago. On top 
of a huge scaffolding is an open hall, over 40 
feet high, inclosed with a roof and lighted by 
windows, skylights and a number of arc electric 
lights. Two wooden trusses of 90-foot span have 
been thrown from the wall dividing the office 
building from the theater proper to the wall 
between the auditorium and the stage, and be- 
tween these trusses a series of minor trussed 
girders have been constructed for the pur- 
pose of carrying the roof between the large 
trusses. From the large trusses to the walls 
rafters һауе been laid. Тһе main trusses are 
covered with sheet iron, and over the rafters 
is a felt roof, the whole forming & temporar 
inclosure supported entirely from the walls 
and covering a space of 80 x 90 feet, without a 

or & brace to obstruct the operations of 
the men working under it. The main longi- 
tudinal trusses have been stayed against wind 
pressure by а number of wire cables carried 
to the smoke stacks of the adjacent buildings. 
It is intended to construct over the theater 
proper, and on the level of the fifth and sixth 
stories of the present office building, two 
stories of offlces. These will be entirely of 
fire-proof construction, with cast-iron pilars 
and steel beams, tile floor arches, and tile par- 
titions. Their weight will be carried on six 
steel trusses, having a span of 80 feet each. 
These trusses, however, will not be supported 
by the walls, but by riveted steel pillars, set 
alongside of and anchored to the walls, and 
carried on concrete and steel foundations con- 
structed for this especial purpose. These steel 
pillars are already in place, and the work of 
setting the trussed girders is about to begin. 
It is estimated that even if there is no extra- 
ordinary bad weather, at least a month’s time 
will be saved in the prosecution of the work 
by the introduction of this novel method of 
temporarily inclosing a building. 

DURING THE ERECTION of a building 
there are frequently narrow escapes on the 
part of the workmen from serious injury. An 
instance occurred not long since which aptly 
illustrates the danger in which men are fre- 
quently placed during the progress of a 
building, and shows by what slght pre- 
cautions serious accidents may be prevented. 
In front of a seven-story structure was a 
sort of derrick or shears, while opposite 
the sixth story was a staging carrying 
the bricklayers. The shears inclined prob- 
ably 10° from the vertical, and were sup- 
ported by a guy rope running from а stake 
driven into the ground at one side up to the 
top of the shears, where it passed through the 
sheaves of three pulleys and down to a stake 
on the opposite side. The arrangement of 
blocks was such that a workman on the ground 
could vary the inclination of the shears from 
the vertical by simply slackening а rope соп- 
nected with one of the three blocks through 
which the guy rope passed, and by tightening 
the ‚торе the shears could be brought more 
toward a vertical position. To the top of the 
shears was lashed a long boom, which ex- 
tended in a nearly vertical position upward to 
the front edge of the staging on which the 
workmen were engaged, leaving only room 
between it and the staging to permit the mate- 
rial to be hoisted. Тһе driver of a heavy 
wagon, in backing up to unload near the 
shears, ran over one of the guy ropes, straight- 
ening the shears and letting it fall 

inst the edge of the staging with con- 
siderable force. The shock was enough 
to jostle and disarrange the staging and 
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to throw the workmen to their knees. Had 
the wagon crossed the rope a little further 
from the stake, or had the rope been cut b: 
the sudden jerk, it is probable that the whole 
staging would have n brought down and 
the men seriously injured, if not killed. The 
form of shear employed is quite common and 
very convenient in handling, so that any 
change of form would be undesirable. They, 
should, however, be so arranged as to prevent 
the possibility of accidents of the kind referred 
to. If two stout wooden stakes were placed 
on each side of the shears and connected by a 
piece of 2x4, or wider, in a direction at 
right angles to the face of the building they 
would protect the guy ropes and prevent 
any wegon wheels coming in contact with 
them. In the instance to which reference is 
made serious results were escaped more by 
good fortune than good management. 


THERE HAVE BEEN numerous schemes 
for clubs and co-operative houses lately formu- 
lated for the purpose of meeting the advanced 
ideas of the times, but the one which has per- 
haps attracted the most attention is that de- 
vised by a New York builder. He has lately 
begun a series of experiments in the erection of 
flats, designed with a view to keeping husbands 
at home during the evening. He has now in 
process of erection a double-flat building, six 
stories high, the top one to be used as a billiard 
room. Іп the basement is a bowling alley ex- 
tending the full length of the lots. This per- 
mits the pins to be at the further end of the 
alley in a vault, so that the noise of knocking 
them down will not in any way annoy the 
tenants of the building. It is designed to 
build the alleys in such a way as to deaden the 
noise of the balls. The author of this plan of 
bringing flat dwellers together in a sort of 
flat-house community proposes to give each 
tenant a separate night in each week on which 
to have the full use of these modern improve- 
ments for himself and friends. The tenants 
can, of course, exchange these privileges at 
will, but with this the owner has nothin 
whatever todo. It is said that the rent wil 
be the same whether or not tenants avail them- 
selves of the privileges of the billiard room 
and bowling alley. е builder is doing this 
as an experiment, and if it does not pay he 
proposes to rent the pleasure hall for dwelling 
purposes. 

Іх ruTTING UP a building of any consid- 
erable hight it is always necessary to employ 
some quick method of hoisting material to the 
workmen, especially after the structure has pro- 
gressed several stories. Numerous devices are 
employed for this purpose, but one of the 
most ingenious, perhaps, is that recently used 
in connection with the construction of a hotel 
in a prominent city of the West. In general 
shape the device has the appearance of an 
overgrown coffee pot, resting upon a platform 
furnished with wheels, Reaching out from 
the machine is a powerful steel boom 30 feet 
long, which can be raised toa perpendicular 
or lowered to a horizontal, position. At the en 
of the boom is a rope and pulley for hoisting 

urposes. The machine has four levers, one 
ing used in connection with the hoisting gear, 
another for the swinging gear, and still another 
to propel the car when traveling on its track, 
and fourth, a reversible lever to run the 
machine back and forth. The engine attached 
is double and reversible, having two cylinders, 
and is geared with a vertical motion, so tbat 
there is no lateral vibration. The engine and 
earing as stated are mounted on a small plat- 
orm provided with trucks which run upon а 
track like a railroad car. It is provided with 
two sets of wheels in order that the car may 


be run in two directions, one being at right 
angles to the other. The floor of the buildin 
upon which the apparatus is placed is provid 
with tracks so that the car can be run to any 
place desired. In the construction of the hotel 
referred to steel beams, each weighing probably 
1000 pounds, are used. They rest on the 
ground about the building, and the hoisting 
machine which is placed on one of the upper 
stories, runs to the of the building and 
lowers the long steel m, which extends 
out a number of feet over the sidewalk. From 
the end of the boom а %-inch steel wire rope, 
capable of sustaining 12 tons, is run down. 
The beam is attached to the rope and then 
drawn to the story on which the machine is 
placed, when the latter is made to travel along 
on its track like a street car until itisina 
ition to deposit the beam where it is des- 
fined to go. Тһе hoisting apparatus is under 
the control of one man, who is thus enabled to 
do the work formerly requiring a number of 
men to accomplish. hen the hotel, which is, 
to be 14 stories high, is completed, the machine 
will be run down to the ground on inclined 
tracks extending from one story to another. 


Ir 18 ALWAysinteresting to study the man- 
ner in which successful men, whether engaged 
in building operations or other lines of trade, 
manage their business. While many have 
achieved success in the same line of trade, 
each one has his own way of doing things. 
I have in mind a man who is engaged in 
the building line and who has a great deal of 
superintendence, estimating, and other similar 
work to do, while also directing the efforts of 
several managing men in different depart- 
ments. He doesa large business and gives em- 
ployment to anywhere from 75 to 150 men, ac- 
cording to the season. A constant companion 
is а memorandum book, arranged something 
after the style of a flexible card case. The 
back part is a раа on which һе notes, ав he 
talks, any special point that must come up оп 
a future occasion. Enter into conversation 
with him when you will, and say that you will 
see him in regard to such and such a matter, 
or that on a certain day is an appointment 
concerning something else, and without inter- 
rupting the conversation be will make notes 
of these matters on separate leaves of the pad. 
These are then detached and are made to take 
their place among other loose leaves in the 
case. Іп tbe same way if he calls to see you, 
out comes the memorandum case, and the loose 
sheets in it are handled as one would shuffle а 
deck of cards until the exact errand that has 
brought him to your desk has been found. 
His talk isto the point, and his movements are, 
perhaps, what might betermed abrupt. His 
rund finished he їз off to another of the 
town, being prompted. entirely by his series of 
memorandums, Call at his office and ask 
any one who may meet you concerning 
something that belongs to him to manage, 
and out comes a duplicate memorandum paa; 
upon which the question is noted orupon which 
a memorandum 1з made of whatever has been 
brought up for his consideration. Euter the 
man’s private office and you will find a series 
of these tickets, or memoranda, stretched 
across his desk iu such a way that his eye can 
take them all in before he fairly gets into his 
chair. Glancing over the assortment one 
might read: ‘‘Jones wants you {оса at 2 
o'clock to see about а set of plans :” ** Smith 
was at the telephone and will talk with you 
as soon as you come in ;" ‘t Gray says the men 
will be ready for our work to-morrow," and 
so on to the end. This man is опе who seldom 
fails to keep an appointment, seldom fails to be 
on time in any respect, and never forgets any- 
thing. He carries his memory around in his 
сага case, V. 
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HEATING A DWELLING BY HOT WATER. 


HE HOUSE which we show by means 
of the illustrations upon this and the 
followmg 


I was designed by A. 
R. Brink of i 


ing, Minn., and as will 


which one is a sleeping room, while upon 
the second floor are chambers, out 
of one of which opens an alcove 7 feet 3 
inches by 8 feet in size. The sitting room 
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room or parlor, is connected with that 
apartment by means of portieres, or a wide 
door may be used, as the taste of the owner 
determines. The kitchen occupies an ex- 
tension at the rear of the house, and is 
provided with modern appliances, includ- 
ing a force pump. According to the 
architect's ification, the studding used 
in connection with the house is 2x4 
inches in size; rafters, 2 x 4 inches; the 
first and second story joists, 2 x 8 inches, 
placed 16 inches on centers, and the attic 
joists, 2 x 6 inches. The inside and out- 
side of the building is sheeted with shi 

lap boards, filled between studding wit 

sawdust. The exterior of the first story 
is covered with clapboards 414 inches to 
the weather, while the second story is 
Shingled. Тһе gables and other ‚аз 
indicated by the elevations, are 

with rough-cut work, made о 


gravel. 

ҚА feature of the house which cannot 
fail to interest the readers of the paper is 
the provision for the heating and ventila- 
tion. The author states that the dwell- 
ing is to be warmed by means of hot- 
water circulation, and the rooms ex- 
cept one vented into a warm flue. Fresh 
air from the outside is su ppHod through 
а large indirect coil in the cellar, and 
what other heat may be required to warm 
the house is obtained by means of direct 
radiation. The parlor and sitting room 
are warmed by direct and indirect radia- 
tion, the sleeping room and dining room 
by indirect, the hall, bathroom and rear 
room on the second floor by direct, and 
the east chamber and a of the front 
chamber on the second fioor by indirect 
radiation. 

The indirect coil is made of 1-inch pipe 
with return bends, each pipe having а 
slight inclination. Тһе coil contains 180 
square feet of heating surface. There are 
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Side (Left) Elevation.—Scale, 4 Inch to the Foot. 


Heating a Dwelling by Hot Water.—A. В. Brink, Architect, Red Wing, Minn. 


be observed, has been arranged to meet the 

requirements of a family of moderate size. 
The plans indicatethat provision has been 
made upon the first floor for four rooms, of 
е 
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or parlor upon the first floor is provided 
with a an брен grate, by means of which 
ventilation is facilitated. The dining 
room, which is in the rear of the sitting Е 


two 1%-ішсһ flow pipes, which enter a 
box at the top, the box having three 114- 
inch outlets leading to the coil. Тһе con- 


struction of the box is such as to divide 


Original from 
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the flow before it enters the сой, as it is 
stated that where there is only one outlet 
to such a large coil, the water is liable to 
circulate in a few pipes only. The return 
eter and connected 


The parlor radiator contains 35 square 
feet, the hall radiator 30 square feet, the 
front chamber (second floor) radiator, 85 
Square feet, the rear chamber on that 


pipe is 2 inches in floor 25 square feet, and the radiator in the 
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24 x 24 REG 

SITTING ROOM 
& PARLOR 


Second Floor. 
Scale, 1-16 Inch to the Foot. 


with a boz, ар similar to the one referred to bathroom 7 square feet. АП the radiators 
part hi Ned in the lower part of the are of the Bundy pattern. 

e coil is supported by means of Where possible to do во, 45° L'a or Y's 
К ігош {һе jost. The çold air to are employed on all pipes. Each flow and 
the coil is taken from the bottom, as in- return pipe has a valve close to the 
dicated in the sectional elevation taken heater, and so placed that the handles 
through the lines D Е Gof the floor plans. may be removed. All the valves are 
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coil, this pipe being connected with the 
top of the expansion tank, shown by H in 
the cut indicating the house su ly and ex- 
pansion tanks. No valves are p. oe 
this 1g-inch pipe at any of the 
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Cellar. 


The expansion tank is made of No. 22 
fo inches lon iron, is 12 inches in diameter, 

inches long, and is soldered water tight. 
The pipes are connected with the as 
indicated in the sectional views. Refer- 
ring now to the engraving showing de- 
tails of the house supply and expansion 
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Side (Right) Elevation.—Scale, 1$ Inch to the Foot. 


Heating a Dwelling by Hot Water. © 


The coil is inclosed in a 4-inch brick wall, 
having holes in the top, as shown, for the 
hot air to escape. The wall is begun on 
the cellar floor after the coil is hung in 
place, and is kept 1 inch away from the 
pipes in the coil. 
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straightway and open the full size of the 
pipe. A valve is placed at the lowest 
point of the heater, so that the entire sys- 
tem may be em tied when весну: 
There is a 14-inch air pipe attached 

the highest point of each radiator and 
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tanks, A is !4 он itas ppo 
tothesink in the kitchen is vas 
pipe leading from the pump for the 

pose of the tank; C is a 1-imch 


іре for supplying the expansion tank; D 
р а 1-inch ы running to the bottom о 
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Sectional Elevation Taken Through AA of Basement, BB of First Floor and CC of Second Floor. Scale, є Inch to the Foot. 
A 
the heater for expansion, and E is a; 114 
inch cold water pipe. ing to the tub 
Ж to t 


and closet tank he kitchen sink. 
- The pipe F is a 2-inch overflow made of 
n No. 26 galvanized iron, while Gis a 14- 
= = inch air escape running from the ехрап- 

sion tank. 

In the bathroom is a tank which is 
placed at an le of the main tank and 
the wall at the left of the bath. The expan- 
sion-tank pi is connected with the suj 
ply pipe of the main tank as shown in the 
engravings. A Т is placed in the top 
pipe of the hot-water heating coil in the 

гор, ал a 1-inch pipe connected to 
the coil for the purpose of drawi: ot 
water into the bathtub. When this is 
done it must be remembered to watch the 
gauge on the expansion tank, and if the 

tter becomes reduced it must be im- 
mediately refilled. Ms до this й is onl 
sec! oopen t e valve on the pipe C, 
clearly shown in the sectional engraving, 
and close it when the water reaches the 
water line in the tank. 

The parlor and hall radiators are con- 
nected to one flow and return pipe, Үз 
being employed for branches. 0. 26 
galvanized-iron collar is used around 
all pipes where they pass through floors 


рь 
= and partitions. The hot-air box in the 


parlor and dining-room partition is ar- 


In = ranged as shown in the cuts. Тһе cold- 
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ee air outlet in the hall has a 24 x 24 inch 
HOT AIR PL [== 7 register. 

SS The heater employed is of the Beehive 
pattern, made of cast iron, with a coil of 
114-inch pipe over the fire. It is set in 
brick, the walls being 4 inches іп diam- 
eter. The space between the heater and 
the brick walls is divided with plates, so 
that the hot gases may pass over the out- 
side of the heater before leaving it. The 
heater is located in the lower portion of 
the cellar, as indicated in the sectional 
engravings. The flow and return pipes 
run as indicated on the drawings and 
slope at least 14 inch to the foot toward 


Sectional Elevation Through Lines DD, EE and GG of Plans, Viewed from Front of Building. the radiator. 
e, % Inch to the Foot. Original from 
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All the rooms, where so marked on the 
plans, are ventilated into the space be- 
tween a 10-inch clay pipe running up in- 
side the main chimney flue and the brick 
of the main chimney, which is 16 inches 
square. Тһе sleeping room of the first 
floor has a vent flue, made tight, of boards 
10 х 12 inches. This runs from the regis- 
ter shown on the plans into the vent space 
of the main chimney, under the first-floor 
joist. Тһе parlor and dining room are 
ventilated by means of the grate flue. 
The registers in these rooms are respect- 
ively 24 x 24 and 12 x 15 inches. Upon 
the second floor the east chamber, or the 
one on the left, is ventilated by means of 
а register into a pipe 314 x 12 inches 
placed between the studding and running 
up overhead in the attic to the chimney 
vent s . The vent register of the 

nt chamber is placed where shown and 

ents into а 7 x 12 inch tin pipe placed 
between the second story joist and run 
into the main vent flue. e bathroom is 
ventilated by means of an 8 x 12 register 
placed in the partition above the bath- 
room. The pipe leading from this is Зх 10 
inches, and runs up overhead in the attic 
to the vent flue. ere is also a vent pi 
2 inches in diameter leading from the 
water-closet seat, the latter being raised 
2 inches from the bow] to allow this pipe 
toenter. The pipe is of No. 26 galvanized 
iron and runs into the vent flue of the 
kitchen chimney. All the other vent flues 
are made of roofing tin. The vent regis- 
ter is convex in shape. 

The author states that one great diffi- 
culty he has experienced in hot-water heat- 
ing has been the accumulation of air in the 
radiators. To overcome this trouble he 
has arranged 1,-inch air pipes from the 
highest point of the radiators and ex- 
tended them upward to enter the top of 
the expansion tank. With the air pipes 
thus arranged the whole apparatus is said 
to require noattention whatever, the only 
thing necessary being the supply of water 
in the expansion tank. The reason given 
by the author for running the fresh-air 
inlet the whole length of the cellar is to 
have the air rai above the i 
рош before reaching the heater. As this 

ue passes through the cellar to the 
heater, the air is sufficiently warmed to 
prevent the traps from freezing. 
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New Building Laws for Boston. 
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The commissioners who were appointed 
by the Mayor of Boston to revise the 
building laws of that city have made 
their report, and propose changes which 
cannot fail to interest the building trades 
in АП sections of the country. e com- 
mission, made up of representatives of 
owners, planners and constructors of 
buildings, divide the structures to be 
hereafter erected in the city of Boston 
into three classes. Тһе first is to consist 
of buildings constructed of non-inflam- 
mable material throughout, except that 
wood may be used for upper floors, win- 
dow sashes, hand rails, &c. Thesecond- 
class building is to be one constructed in 
a thorough manner, as buildings go, but 
not absolutely of non-inflammable ma- 
terial throughout ; but such a buildin 
must have fire stops at each floor, an 
must in other respects be a substantial 
structure. Those not up to this standard 
come under the third classification, and 
so many limitations are put upon build- 
ings belonging to the third class, as to 
their location, &c., that it would hardly 
pay for a property owner to pat up such a 
ристе; except for purely dwelling- 

ouse purposes. с 

Buildings of the first class may have 
any area that their owners and construct- 
ors can command. Their hight is lim- 
ited in two ways: 1. They cannot under 
any circumstances exceed an altitude of 
120 feet, and, 2, their hight must not be 
greater than two and one-half times the 
width of the widest street or square on 
which they stand. This would, of course, 
materially limit the hight of buildings 
on the narrow streets of the businéss dis- 
trict of Boston, but would by such restric- 
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BATH TUB 
Sectional View of Water Gauge. 
One-half Full Size. 
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Section Through Bathroom, viewed 
from Rear of Building.—Scale, % Inch 
to the Foot. 
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Vertical Section through Main Chimney.— 
Reale, $6 Inch to the Foot. 
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Horizontal Section through Main Chimney.— 
Scale, 34 Inch to the Foot. 


Details of Kitchen Chimney. 
—Beale, 36 Inch to the 
Foot. 
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Sectional Elevation, Showing Hot Air Supply 
to Parlor, Dining Room and Front Cham- 
ber on Second Floor.—Scale, 34 Inch to the 
Foot. 


HOT AIR TO 
PARLOR 


Plan of Hot- Air Supply Pipes to 
Parlor, Dining Roomand Front 
Chamber.—Scale, % Inch to the 
Foot. 


COLD AIR 
FROM OUTSIDE 


Cold-Air Register in Front Hall.—Scale, 
56 Inch to the Foot. 
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Detail of House Supply and Expansion Tanks.—Scale, 3% Inch 


to the Foot. 


HEATING A DWELLING BY HOT WATER.—For Elevations, &c., See Page 27. 
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tion save to the owners of adjacent pro 
erty that light and air which are consid- 
erably restricted by the presence of the 
great overshadowing modern office build- 
ings and apartment houses. Buildings of 
the second class cannot have a greater 
hight than 70 feet—that is, 10 feet less 
than the present building law would allow 
them to have—and cannot cover a greater 
area than 6000 feet, an entirely new pro- 
vision, but one which experience demon- 
strates the necessity of applying. If a 
real estate owner or merchant desires to 
build or possess a great warehouse or 
manufactory, covering, as some of our 
modern buildings do, 14 acre or more, the 
building must be constructed throughout 
of incombustible material. If he is not 
willing to do this, then he must limit the 
area of his store to 6000 square feet, 
though, of course, this can be connected 
by properly protected openings through 
the walls with adjoining buildings. 

Another improvement suggested by the 
commissioners is that all weight-bearing 
metal in the first and second class build- 
ings hereafter built shall be protected by 
brick, terra cotta or plastering on metal 
laths and furring, or other incombustible 
material ; also all upright supports in those 
buildings hereafter erected, or altered, of 
other material than brick, below the first 
floor, shall be protected by a jacket of 
brick or terra cotta, or by a coating of 
plaster on wire lathing. This is undoubt- 
edly, says the Boston Herald, a great im- 
provement on the present system, for 
those who have looked at all into the mat- 
ter must be aware that there has been of 
late years a growing disposition to use iron 
supports in the lower stories of buildings 
intended for mercantile purposes—sup- 
ports which are light and attractive, but 
which in case of a fire might easily be so 
warped and deflected as to allow the entire 
building to fall in ruins. 

Another change recommended by the 
commissioners as a means of strengthen- 
ing the authority of the tor of 
Buildings is the appointment of a board 
of appeal, to consist of a lawyer, to be 
appointed by the Mayor; an architect, to 
be appointed, with the approval of the 
Mayor, by the Society of Architects, and а 
master builder, to be appointed, with the 
approvalof the Mayor, by the Master 
Builders Association. The members of 
this board of appeal are to have а regular 
term of three years, one member retiring 
each year, and their services are to be 
called into requisition whenever an owner 
of property, architect or builder objects 
to the requirements of the in tor. 
Their decision is to be final, and by it à 
support will be afforded the inspector that 
he has never before been able to obtain. 

-------“.-.ТА- 


Granite Composition. 


А new composition is made from finely- 
crushed granite, which when formed into 
shapes by molding, and afterward 
burned and hardened, is to all appearanees 
as hard, strong and durable as the solid 
stone itself, whichit also closely resembles, 
It is claimed by those who have brought 
forward this process, says an exchange, that 
all kinds of ornaments for architectural pur- 
poses, such as window taps or sills, cor- 
nices, friezes, and all other articles of this 
nature, can be molded to accurate shapes 
and forms, and manufactured by this pro- 
cess at one-tenth the cost of cutting the 
same out of solid rock. They can also 
be vitrified so that they can take on a 
permanent gloss as fine as polished 
granite, and at a mere fraction of its 
cost. The composition follows closely the 
color and texture of the stone from which 
it is made, Roxbury granite making a 
light-colored block, Quincy granite a 
darker one, and so оп. The composition 
can be produced from waste stone, of 
course, as well as any, and the process is 
applicable to other stones as well as gran- 
ite, the stone, of whatever description, 
being first crushed in a stone crusher, and 
afterward more finely powdered by pass- 
ing between iron rollers. 
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ARTISTIC IRON WORK. 


T IS HIGHLY GRATIFYING to note 
the progress made in artistic iron 
work, cast and wrought, whether 

in architectural constructional work for 
dwellings and other buildings, or count- 
less movable objects that combine utility 
with ornament, or simply present orna- 
mental features. Bronze itself is rivalled 
in the sharpness and clearness with 
which designs can be rendered in cast 
iron. The manifold colorings that can 
be given to iron surfaces, says an ex- 
change, have resulted in altogether chang- 
ing the character of house hardware 
fittings, now as attractive as they were 
formerly unsightly. In more elaborate 
artistic work the facility with which 
designs can be multiplied assures the 
possession of fine productions at modern 
cost. The apparent freedom of treat- 
ment largely contributes to the effec- 
tiveness of wrought iron. Slight varia- 
tions, the evidence of manipulation, show 
themselves in repeated More, 
too, can be accomplished by it in open 
work. Under the hammer of the smith 
the iron with its rigid strength assumes 
the ductile facility which allows it to 
realize, to a certain degree, the fantasies 
of the filagree work. Technical diffi- 
culties are constantly encountered only to 
be conquered. Instinct and touch appear 
to share in the rapid manipulative proc- 
esses. In this art industry, brass, copper 
and bronze are often combined with the 
iron as giving increased richness of effect 
when carried out in such ornaments as 
leafage and strap work. Боор гей соррег 
particularly assorts well and facilitates 
the production of delicate details by its 
pliability. 

A happy combination of elegance and 
utility is реше ш lant vases for halls, 
stairway landings and gardens, Eminent 
landscape painters, as for instance, Claude, 
have introduced just such vases in their 
garden like landscapes to add to the charm 
of human art that of human nature, The 
range of these extends from the classical 
to the most capricious forms. One of 
square form, with sporting cupide at 
corners, has relief panels representing the 
four seasons, apparently replicas from 
sculptural designs. Another is supported 
by a pillar with leafy capital, which is 
engirt by the arms of two children in the 
round; the vase composed of chee 
wedged stalks developing into outspread- 
ing leaves at edge. Antique models show 
serpents and dragons for handles and 
medallions on each side, with similar ones 
at base. Some are engirt b ndants 
held up by children, cast partially in the 
round or sustained by bosses. Scattered 
objects, floral and leaf, in basso relievo on 
body of vase ; these connected by tendrils 
are favorite devices, also medallion heads 
set in scroll orstrap work. А vase worthy 
of attention rests on a pillar embraced by 
the arms of two children. 

It isin garden fountains that some of 
the most successful efforts of designers in 
cast iron have been achieved. One of 
these displays at the base the figure Nep- 
tune among breakers, partly molded in 
the round; the stem is composed of imi- 

. tative coral encircling a sea syren, while 
the fountain plays from out of a large 
nautilus shell. It has been laid down as 
a principle of design that the weight of 
ornament should be at the base, but this 
is a decided error. The bars and side su 
ports represent the combined strength, 
and although the base rieed not be neg- 
lected, ornaments between bars, either 
strictly geometric or apparently devel- 
oped from them, or foliations filling the 
panels, may ро rly be surmounted by 
wrought work of the latter description of 
a lightsome color character, determined 
by its extent. The eye is led upward. 
whether by straight lines or foliations, 
and is against the sky or surrounding foli- 
age. Open cresting work, composed of 

curves, whether simple lines with twisted 
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extremities or a design representing flow- 
ers and leaves, arranged in a somewhat 
pyramidal form, may be made to consti- 
tute a satisfying finish. A stately gate, 
with arched frame, itself consisting of 
straight rods with slight ornaments at 
half their length, has the inner portion of 
the arch again surmounted by still finer 
work. Connected railing consists of al- 
ternating pillar standards supporting 
vases with panels in character with the 
gate. 

Exquisite examples of chandeliers, for 
entrance halls, have the body suspended 
by chains composed of slender links inter- 
mingled with various angles to reflect the 
light, and about which, for further vary- 
ing of the surface here and there a small 
leaf projectin or curling in upon itself. 
The branches for lights are finely wrought. 
This slenderness of construction is an ap- 
propriate tribute to the inherent strength 
of the material, and contrasts well with 
more massive surroundings. What artistic 
iron work requires is inspiring ornamental 
treatment possessing some of the solid 
features of Italian work in wood and 
stone, which is free from mere prettiness. 
Breadth of treatment isthe great require- 
ment, with absence of innumerable details 
which display ingenuity of manipulation 
rather than taste. At the same time in 
minor articles, apt to be scrutinized, a 
nicety of precision should be evinced in 
the details. Such an article is seen in a 
tripod incínque cento style, enriched with 
lions’ feet, masques and moldings, repre- 
senting war, music and the vintage, and 
supporting a circular receptacle with rep- 
resentation of a pastoral scene on cover. 
Gilding is little resorted toin artistic iron 
work, except ina style of mosque orna- 
mentation in which a gilded surface is cut 
through with outlined ornaments show- 
ing the metal beneath. 

rought iron grills, now much in use, 
afford admirable opportunities for deli- 
cate workmanship. А mode adopted at 
times of rendering a gril more highly 
ornamental is, instead of filling the whole 
aperture with one panel, to surmount the 
main design with a bar crested with light 
scroll devices. Ап open double frame, 
with slight connections, imperts an sry 
effect to a delicately wrought grill. - 
though artistic improvement is visible in 
not a few balconies, there is apparent the 
want of more original treatment in the 
fillings. The front of a balcony, usually 
above the direct line of sight, needs ape- 
cial adaptations, which appear generally 
to be overlooked. Тһе scroll form of 
projection is decidedly more favorable 
than the horizontal for viewing the de- 
sign, and we refer to designs essing 
special merit, and not mere skeleton out- 
lines of form, which at an eleyation do not 
show to advantage. Where heads or fig- 
ures in the round аге іпітойпсей they 
might advantageously be so adjusted as 
to meet the upward gaze of the specta- 
tor. 
balcony fronts should be almost invari- 
ably in monochrome, when where com- 
ed of floral compositions, heads, scrolls, 
owing and even stiff renaissance pat- 
terns color would give them such bril- 
liance, emphasize their details and bring 
them out from the dull background as 
attractive additions to the general mo- 
notony of facades. 

In artistic iron work beauty of outline 
is to be regarded as the first considera- 
tion and more attended to as art knowl- 
edge and art taste increase. In rendering 
ornament subservient to fine form we 
give it a distinct vantage ground. To 
settle all the principles that ought to gov- 
ern artistic iron work is no easy matter, 
but there is no question that where fig- 
ures are introduced, whether in relievo or 
in the round, they should not be united 
with branches—a combination, by the 
way, seldom found in the work of French 
artificers, who incline to admixture of 


It is a mystery elaborately designed ` 


these with scroll work. Surface decora- 
tion in relief will always be more pleasing 
than ornamental sajaneta almost inde- 
pendent, Where relief designs are in- 
troduced to decorate construction they 
should be clearly defined. With all that 
has been accomplished we anticipate that 
under the diffused light of artistic feeling 
it is all but preliminary to the higher at- 
i ts 


tainments. 
— ------ ——— 


New Church Architecture. 


Speaking of Brooklyn, says an exchange, 
there is a church going up there now on 
the corner of Clark and Не streets, 
not a stone’s throw from old Plymouth, 
and just one block from where the great 
Plymouth pastor died, which might well 
be called one of the seven wonders of the 
ерш world. It is being erected by 
the congregation of the old Sands street 
Methodist Church, which stood nearly 
opposite the entrance to the great Brooklyn 
bridge. Shade of John Wesley, spirit of 
Summerfield, ghost of Parson Bangs, what 
a church! hy, what’s the matter? 
Isn’t it handsome? Ah, yes; there is 
nothing to compare with it in Brooklyn 
or New York, or I might almost say any- 
where else. As to the style, I approach 
it with fear and trembling, forIfear I am 
getting into deep water and I might put 
my royal foot in it. It might be Byzan- 
tine, but itis not. You could call it con- 
glomerate, but if you did you would make 
a mistake, and yet if you were to exhaust 
the nomenclature of architecture you 
would find no other that would describe 
it, for there are Gothic pillars with Doric 
bases and Corinthian capitals, Ionic 
faïences, cheverons, crenelated moldi: А 
festoons, foliations, Gyna reversas entabla- 
tures, buttresses, gargoyles, lanunais, 
helices, &c. The effect is bewildering, 
the more so as it illustrates the difference 
between ancient and modern Methodism. 

I well remember the old Methodist 
Church in New Haven, where that lion 
of the tribe of Judah, Nathan Bangs, of 
blessed memory, used to preach. The 
sight of necklace, or earrings or bracelets 
was just ‘‘pizen” to him, and a common 
country dance was enough to drive him 
into a galloping consumption. There was 
no modern rippery, or foolishness about 
Brother Bangs. hen he denounced sin 
he jumped on the devil like a pile driver, 
and made things warm for old Satan and 
all those who approved of his doings. 
There were no friezes nor cheverons nor 
baldachins about that old meeting house. 
The pews were straightbacked, without 
cushions, a wicked modern invention to 
make rich and comfortable sinners believe 
they were on the road to Paradise without 
suffering or repentance. No, sir, nothing 
of that sort. It stood on a side street, not 
astone’s throw from old Yale College, 
and while they were singing Greenland's 
Icy Mountains at Center Church, you 
could hear Parson Bangs giving out the 
Dozology on Temple street. 

The ds Street Church of Brooklyn 
was very much like that, just such a 

lain, unpretentious building as was put up 
d the practical fathers of Methodism 50 or 

yearsago. When the big bridge was com- 
pleted the removal of the church mea 
anecessity, and it was bought by the bridge 
corporation, the Sands Street Methodist 
Church receiving enough for the old 
and ruined meeting house to put up the 
present splendid edifice. Donot under- 
stand me as finding fault, for the building, 
when finished, will be one of the richest 
ornaments of the vy ed Churches. If it 
had been a Catholic Church or an Episco- 
pal Church I should not have n sur- 
prae but as an examplar of modern 

ethodism it is certainly а revelation, 
and I'm inclined to think with Brother 
Snow, ‘‘Shu as ye live de worl do move.’ 
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How New York Builders Scaffold Tall Houses. 


HE USUAL RULE in showing build- 
T ings in papers and magazines is 
to represent them as completed. 
This is the most satisfactory plan for 
the general reader, as well also for 
the architect. Few designers care to 
have their work inspected until it has 
been completed, and the general reader 
is not interested in technical details. 
With the practical builder it is dif- 
ferent; while he takes interest in visit- 
ing buildings already finished, he is far 
more interested іп 100 ing over those that 
are in progress, because they reveal meth- 
ods of construction and the handiwork of 
all the mechanics employed. We have 
thought that a variation in our plates, at 
this season of the year, when, as a rule, 
active building operations are suspended, 
would be appreciated by our readers, and 
we therefore have shown one of the most 
conspicuous buildings in progress of erec- 
tion anywhere near New York just as it 
stood a short time since and just as it was 
caught by the artist’s camera. The general 
er may not think the picture a pretty 
one; he may say it is most all scaffold- 
ing. Well, that was one of the reasons 
we chose this subject. We intend to 
about the scaffolding and to call atten- 
tion to the difference in methods of manag- 
ing such work in the seacoast towns and 
intheinterior. For the benefit of those who 
wish to know how the building will ap- 
pear when it is finished, we present a second 
view, being a photograph from the archi- 
tect’s perspective sketch, and which repre- 
sents the building as it will appear a short 
time hence, when it is completed and the 
scaffolds are removed. e building is 
notable in other particulars besides the 
scaffold, and we shall direct attention to 
some other features of its construction, 
although the first thing is the scaffolding. 

Comparatively few men other than sail- 
ors understand how to use ropes, but to a 
sailor a rope is the most natural thing in 
the world. Не сап do more things with a 
rope perhaps than a Yankee can with a 
jack knife. Builders are not slow to ap- 
preciate this, and accordingly in seaport 
towns lashed scaffolds very generally have 
the preference. A lashed scaffold running 
up to the third, fourth or fifth story of a 
building, however is of comparatively small 
importance when we take into considera- 
tion the extraordinary hight of the building 
represented in our plate. And yet the“ rig- 
gers,” as the sailors who do such wor. 
are called, went about this work as coolly 
and with as little regard for hight as 
though it was a building of the most 
ordinary size. Every builder knows 
how much depends upon his scaffold 
both for himself and his men; unless 
a good scaffold is provided disatrous 
results are sure to follow. Nailing is 
at best a temporary resort. It is unre- 
liable, and at the same time injurious to 
the material. Lashing is firm and safe, 
the material is never injured in the least, 
and in taking down the scaffold the work 
proceeds as systematically as when it was 
put up. 

The usual plan of erecting a scaffold of 
this kind is to place upon the ground a 
few feet outside of the walls of the building 
a row of empty barrels, into eachof which 
is placed a pole of requisite strength for the 
purpose and of sufficient length to reach 
upward two or three stories. To give 
good anchorage the barrels are filled with 
earth or sand. At intervals as the work 

roceeds, say from the different stories, 

orizontal pieces are run outward and 
lashed to the uprights. When the work 
has been carried up until the top of the 
first set of poles has been reached other 
poles are lashed to them and the same 
general operation continued, and so on 
until the structure is completed. 

Close observation will show that there 
are several е of lashing employed іп 
this work. These are dependent upon the 
character of the parts held together, and - 
in order to better convey to our readers 


ing. 
hod 
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just how the work is done we have had 
the details, Figs. 2 to 4 inclusive, made. 
Perhaps some of the younger members of 
our readers will see fit to try their skill at 
rope work, using small sticks and pieces 
of cord forthe purpose. We do not want 


to discourage;them from such ап effort, 


purposes, it is true, but nevertheless quite 
a pretentious building, the walls of which 
rise to а considerable hight, of which the 
work has been done entirely from the in- 
side. Тһе only outside scaffolding em- 
ployed anywhere has been for the stone- 
cutters in doing the carving called for by 


Fig. 1.—View of the Margaret Apartment 


but we venture to say that to score a suc- 
cess at the first effort would be somewhat 
remarkable. This job of scaffolding, it 
may interest our readers to know, is 
claimed to be the tallest of its kind ever 


put up. 

Some buildings are scaffolded on the 
outside, and some are erected entirely 
from the inside. Only a short distance 
from the building here described is an- 
other structure, devoted to commercial 


House as it will Appear When Completed. 


the design about the pilasters, window 
caps, &c. The character of the work and 
the materials employed, it is scarcely ne- 

for us to remark, determine the 
ава of the employment of the scaf- 


olding. 

The building shown in our plate, as 
we have already indicated, is an apart- 
ment house, and as such it represents 
some advanced ideas in construction 
and arrangement. 1% is scarcely neces- 
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sary to say it is ап imposing struct- 
ure, and as it stands upon what are 
known as “Columbia Heights,” Brook- 
lyn, a bluff overlooking the lower bay, it 
commands a magnificent view of New 
York harbor, including even Sandy Hook 
and the Twin Lighthouses on the High- 
lands of Navesink. Тһе structure covers 
& ground area of 75 x 100 feet, is 10 stories 
in hight and arranged to accommodate 89 
families, with seven rooms to each suite 
of apartments. The building is 160 feet 
in hight, measuring from the sidewalk to 
the top of the tower cornice, and as will 
be seen from an inspection of the general 
view presented in Fig. 1, is surmounted by 
towers at the corners. Above the roof 
line, in the center of the building, rises a 
dome two stories in hight, with balcony 
opening from the upper story, and making 


Fig. 2.—Method of 
Securing the Up- 
rights Together. 


Fig. 3.—Lashing of Cross Piece to Upright. 
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may be termed a bay window extending 
from the first to the tenth story. In gen- 
eral shape it closely resembles four of the 
sides of an octagon, with a circular pro- 
jection between the second and third sides 
to cover the cast-iron post supporting the 
beams. The four panels between each of 
the different stories are made up of 16- 
ounce copper, two of them in each case 
being embellished with a design in bas- 
relief. The ornamental соррег work, some 
examples of which are shown in Fig. 6, 
was furnished by W. H. Mullins of 
Salem, Ohio. һе copper sheets are 
fastened at the right and left of the bay 
by extending into the brickwork, while at 
suitable intermediate points the copper 
is riveted to angle irons, the frame 
work of the latter being clearly indicated 
on the supplement plate. A good 
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the roofs of the dome and towers, is being 
done by William Martin of 248 Washing- 
ton street, Brooklyn. 

Still another interesting feature is the 
provision for escape in case of fire, with- 
out which even fire-proof houses are in- 
Sg ue It will be noticed by reference 
to Fig. 1 that each story at the three 
corners of the building is furnished with 
а wrought-iron balcony readily accessible 
from one or more windows, and that by 
means of the iron ladders a person may 

uickly descend from the tenth story to 
the ground. The building has anjiron 
stairway, spiral in form, running from 
the basement to the upper stories and en- 
circling the space occupied by the ele- 
vator. The ironwork was furnished by 
the Union Iron Works, and the building 
erected by J. D. Kenney, both of Brook- 
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Fig. 5,—Elevation and Plan of Two Sides of Copper Bay Window 
at Street Corner. 


How New York Builders Scaffoid a Tall House.—Details of Work an the Margaret Apartment House. 


one of the finest observation points in the 
vicinity of New York. The exterior of 
the building up to the seventh story is 
made up of buff-colored brick, while 
above is red pressed brick, the whole 
being enriched with terra-cotta jambs, 
ills and arches. The brick employed is 
1% х 12 inches in size and is known as 
‘ NewYork Anderson Company's Make." 
An examination of the perspective view 
will show a very handsome frieze and 
cornice made of terra cotta, which to 
out the upper story of the building. The 
style of architecture is claimed to be a 
blending of the Moorish with the Roman- 


ue. 

Another feature in connection with the 
construction of this building which is 
likely to interest the builder is the char- 
acter of the sheet-metal work. The build- 
ing is, in fact, an excellent illustration of 
the rapidly-growing tendency to freely em- 
ploy sheet metal in places where heretofore 
its use would not have been considered, 
even if practicable, Each corner of this 
building, which is called “ The Margaret,” 
is finished with a copper bay terminating 
in а tower above the roof line. The most 
important of these is the street corner 
shown in the foreground of Fig. 1 of the 
illustrations. This is made up of what 
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idea of the character of the work 
and the manner in which it is executed 
may be obtained from an inspection of 
Fig. 5 of the illustrations, which shows а 
lan and elevation of two panels employed 

tween different stories. Тһе rings or 
circles at the right in the plan view indi- 
cate the cast iron post supporting the 
beams with the popper finish extending 
around it. Copper of the same weight as 
that mentioned for the bays at the three 
corners of the building is employed in 
connection with two rows of windows ex- 
tending upward for six stories on the 
sides fronting the two streets. It is also 
used to a greater or less extent in other 
portions of the building, it being found 
over the main entrance, which is to be 
through an ornamental room and arch- 
way in the Columbia Heights front; also 
for the sides of the three corner towers 
and for the dome which rises above the 
roof line in the center of the building. 
The ceiling of the main hall is covered 
with embossed 16-ounce copper of strik- 
ing design. At the rear of the building 
are rows of projecting windows extend- 
ing to the tenth story and made of No. 
26 gauge galvanized iron. Тһе sheet- 
metal work in connection with this build- 
ing, as well as the Spanish tiling covering 


lyn. The cost of the structure completed 
is estimated to be about $450,000. The 
owner of the building is Charles Arbuckle 
and the architect is Frank Freeman, New 
York City. 


Relations of Mediæval Arts. 


It must ever be borne in mind, says F. 
Delamotte, that the science of architec- 
ture and the sister arts of illuminating, 
metal working, wood carving, embroid 
ery, and perhaps we may add со paint- 
ing, passed on hand in hand through a 
nearly parallel course of development 
through the Middle Ages, all culminating 
together, as far as chasteness of design 
and elegance of execution were concerned, 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
and as far as profuseness and richness of 
ornamentation were concerned, in the 
fifteenth ; and all together sinking out of 
sight during the Reformation. And the 
reason why, in obtaining a general view 
of the progress of one—as illumination— 
it is wise to keep the others in mind is 
that each serves, and especially architect- 
ure, as a sort of memoria technica to the 
rest. Thus, while the severe straight 
lines and semicircles of the Norman 
school prevail, a corresponding simplicity 
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of outline characterizes the illuminations steal into the pages of the MS., they are 
of the period ; the same grotesque lizard to be found also forming the capital of the 


shaped 


monsters which twine themselves column, though here it must be 


round the capitals of the columns form the former somewhat outruns the latter— 
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when flowers are added to foliage in the 
one they appear in the other ; when"the 

nciple is introduced into archi- 
tecture it shows itself in illumination; 
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How New York Builders Scaffold а Tall Ноизе,-Ғід. 6.—Details of the Pressed Copper Work Used оп the Margaret Apartment House. 


the components of terminals of the initials 
in the service books; and even a resem- 


kind - 
tation of the writing. When the ul 
foliage reas 
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a style of illumination generally known as 
us Anglicum, and claimed as the 
рош invention of this country, having 
in use more than a century before 

the foliage, which is one of its character- 
istics, appears in thecapital. Further оп, 


and when outline is in the one almost 
buried under prodigal elaboration of de- 
tail, the other seems to have all the riches, 
animal as well as vegetable, of the park 
and the flower en poured over its 
pages to smother its text 
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A SYSTEM OF FRAMING ROOFS.’ 


TO FIT PURLIN PLATES AGAINST HIP 
RAFTERS. 

LACE THE SQUARE on the stick 
or on a board at figures 6 inches 
and 12 inches, which 1з the pitch 

of the roof, as shown in Fig. 14. Lay 
off the exact size of the top and face 
sides of the stick both ways from the 
corner of the square B to A, 6 inches 
for, the top side, and В to C, 6 inches for 
the face side, or the exact size of the 
stick, whatever it may be, either more or 
less. From these three points A В С 
square across the stick or board A to 1, B 


Fig. 14.—Fitting Purlins Against Hip Rafters. 


to 2, С to 3. Now square the end of the 
stick on face, D E, and on the top D F. 
Take the distance from 1 to 2 and set it 
off on the bottom corner of the face, from 
E to G, and mark G D, which is the re- 
quired bevel for the face of the purlin 
plate against the hip rafter. Take the 
distance 2 to 8 and set it off from F to H 
and mark H D, which is the required bevel 
for the top side of the purlin plate against 
thehip rafter. Cut to the marks G D H. 
The opposite sides of the stick may be 
шакый by the same bevels, as shown by 
the dotted lines J G and J Н. Use the 
` top bevel for the bottom and the face bevel 
for the back. The bevels will be the 
‘same on any size stick having 6 inch pitch. 
Sticks of any size and pitch may be laid 
* Copyright 1890, by David H. Meloy. 
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out by this rule, as is more clearly shown 
in Fig. 15. 
TO MITER STICKS OF ANY SIZE AND PITCH. 
Lay out the exact size and form of the 
stick in the position it is to be placed, as 
shown in Fig. 15. In Fig. 16 is repre- 
sented a stick 6 x 8 inches, set to ће pitch 
of 8 inches to 1 foot. Draw perpendicu- 


lar lines from and touching all the corners. 
Now square the end of the stick to be 
mitered on the top A B and on face, A C. 
Take the distance from 1 to 2, Fig. 16, 
and set it off on the back corner of the 
top of the stick, from the square line B to 


dotted lines M on the opposite side of the 

stick. 

TO MITER ROOF BOARDS AT HIPS AND 
VALLEYS. 

Lay out a section of the board full size 
and in the position that it is to be placed 
on the roof, 6 inches to 1 foot, as shown 
in Fig. 18, A B showing the width and 
face of the board and В С the thickness, 
Draw a perpendicular line from the upper 
corner of the face from B to D. Draw 
level lines from the lower corner of the 
face from А to D and from the under 
corner from С to E. Тһе distance from 
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Fig. 17 


Figs. 15, 16 ара 17.—Method of Mitering Timber of Any Size апа Pitch. 
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D, and mark D A, which is the bevel re- 
quired on the top side of the stick. Then 
take the distance from 3 to 4 and set it 
off on the bottom corner of the face of the 
stick from С to E. Mark E A, which is 
the bevel required on the face side of the 
stick. Cut to marks E A D. The op- 
pore sides of the stick may be marked 

y the same bevels, as shown by the dotted 
lines F Eand F D. Fig. 17 represents а 
stick same size as that shown in Fig. 10, 
but is set to a piteh of 12 inches to 1 foot. 
The bevels for Fig. 17 are laid out by the 
same rule as іп Fig. 16. Mark the рег- 
pendicular lines from all the corners and 
take the distance from 1 to 2 for the bevel 
on the top of the stick, and the distance 
from 8 to 4 for the bevel on the face of 
thestick. Cut to marks J K L and the 


А to D, Fig. 18, is the bevel required for 
the face or width of the board, and the 
distance from C to E is the bevel for the 
edge or thickness of the board. Тһе 
bevels on the hips and in the valley will 
be alike, except the bevels on the hips 
will be shortest on the upper edge and 
on the under side of the Е but ір 
the valleys the bevels will be the reverse 
—they will be longest on the upper 
edge and on the under side. The bevels 
for the roof boards at hips and valleys on 
any pitch roof may be found by this same 
tule. .Fig. 19 shows how to obtain the 
bevels of the board on a roof having 12 
inch pitch. А B shows the width of the 
board, and B C the thickness of the 
board. Draw the plumb line B D and 
the level lines A D and C E, as before de- 
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scribed and shown in Fig. 18. The dis- 
tance from A D in Fig. 19 is the bevel for 
the face of the board, and the distance 
from C to E isthe bevel for the edge or 
thickness of the board. 


TO MITER BOARDS IN VALLEY OF TWO 
PITCHES. 


Lay out sections of the boards to be used 
full size, whatever the width or thickness 
may be, in the position they are to be laid 
on the roofseas shown in Fig. 20. АВ 
CD A rae а section of the covering 
board having 6-inch pitch, and A BC D 
of Fig. 21 represents a section of the 
covering board, having 8-іпсһ pitch. 
Draw level lines from the top face corner 
of the boards from Bto E. Draw a plumb 
line touching the lower face corner of the 
boards at А, from E to Е. The lay out of 


Fig. 18.—Mitering Roof Boards at 
Hips and Valleys. 
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rectly. First know that the wall plates 
are straight on the outside face and on the 
topside. If the plates rest on brick or 
stone walls and are not uniform in hight 
they should be wedged up underside until 
thetop is perfectly straight. Roofing slates 
of various thickness or points of shingle 
make good wedges and should be placed 
directly under where the rafters are to 
rest on the plates. When the plates аге 
firmly secured to the walls with the proper 
wall anchors all the interstices between 
the wedges should be underpointed with 
mortar. Тһе next thing to do is to set up 
ihe deck plates or ridge poles on stan- 
chions of exact hight. Тһеп set up the 
hip rafters, and if they are fitted correctly 
they will bring the deck or ridge poleinto 
its proper position, but keep the stan- 
chions under until the roof is covered. 
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most perfect electric plant for lighting the 
factory. Outside of the engine room will 
be a furnace and boiler room containing 
the largest bank of steam boilers in the 
United States, and surmounted by a smoke 
stack 125 feet in hight. Тһе cost, exclu- 
sive of ground, is estimated at $2,000,000. 


Marble Production in the United 
States. 


The Census Office has recently issued a 
bulletin upon the subject of marble pro- 
duction in the Uni States, in which it 
is stated that the demand for marble in 
this country is for the most part supplied 
by the State of Vermont. ere are 12 
States in which marble is produced, but 
Vermont furnishes more than all the other 
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the covering boards so far in Figs. 20 and 
21 is the same as in Figs. 18 and 19, and 
will give the bevels for mitering the cov- 
ering board in the valley, having one com- 
mon pitch. But to find the bevels re- 
uired for mitering the covering board in 
the valley where two roofs of different 
pitch intersect, proceed as follows: Draw 
a line 8 inch pitch, as shown from A to G, 
Fig. 20. The distance from G to E is the 
bevel for the face of the board on the 6- 
inch pitch roof, and the distance from D 
to F is the bevel for thickness of the 
board on the 6-inch pitch roof. Маке a 
line 6-inch pitch, as shown from A to G, 
in Fig. 21. The distance from G to E is 
the bevel for the face of the board on the 
8-inch pitch roof, and the distance from 
. D to Е is the bevel for the thickness of the 
board on the 8-inch pitch roof. 


PUTTING TOGETHER ROOF FRAME WORK. 


It is just as Ben portant to know how to 
put together the framework of a roof prop- 
erly as it is to know how to lay it out cor- 
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Fig. 19.—Obtaining Bevels of Board 
on Roof Having 12-Inch Pitch. 


F --------f} 
A System of Framing Roofs. 


When the hip rafters are secured at the 
bottom and top see that they are straight 
all ways and that the sides of the hips are 
plumb. Brace and stay the hip rafters 
straight and plumb before setting the jack 
rafters, then all the jacks will fit them 
nicely and hold them straight. Stanchions 
should remain under valley rafters for all 
time. 
( То be continued.) 


Tne New York Biscuit Company have 
arranged for the erection of one of the largest 
buildings in the city on Tenth avenue, 
near Sixteenth street. The buildings will 
be erected on four sides of a hollow 

паге, which will be 2064 by 427 feet in 
dimensions. The faetory will contain 
40 patent revolving ovens of enormous 
capacity, and will employ in the various 
branches of the business nearly 10,000 
men. In the center of the block will be 
an engine room containing enormous 
Worthington and Corliss engines and a 


Fig. 20.—Showing Position on Roof of 
Board Having 6-Inch Pitch. 
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Fig, 21.—Diagram Showing Position on 
Roof of Board Having 8-Inch Pitch. 


States combined. There are now 108 
quarries in operation, and the total value 
of the annual output is $3,488,170. Of 
this amount Vermont produced $2,169,- 
560; California, $87,030; Georgia, $196,- 
250; Idaho, $2500; Maryland, $139,816; 
Massachusetts, $35,000 ; New York, $354,- 
197; Pennsylvania, $41,850; Tennessee, 
$419,467, and Virginia, $42,500. Of the 
capital employed $9,346,928 is in Vermont, 
$2,373,627 in Georgia, and $1,033,461 іп 
New York. 
The average wages of quarrymen and 
mill men is stated to be $1.26 a day, 
mechanics, $1.98; laborers, $1.28; foremen, 
$2.87. The value of the importations of 
marble during the calendar year 1889 was 
$701,518 ; in 1888, $534,263 ; in 1887, $529,- 
988. Italian marble, principally Carrara, 
forms over three-fourths of the total im- 
ports. A small proportion is Mexican onyx. 
t has been found to be impossible to ob- 
tain an accurate idea of the growth of the 
marble industry during the last decade, 
inasmuch as in the last census marble and 
limestone were considered together. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Unfolding the Circle in Handrailing. 


From J. B., Omaha, Neb.—In the illus- 
tration which I send herewith I have en- 
deavored toshow my method of onfolding 
the circle. Fig. 1 represante a plan о) 
stairs and Fig. 2an elevation, showing 
true quarter-circles developed on stretch- 
out. Referring to Fig. 2, a f is the stretch- 
out of the large quarter-circle of Fig. 1 
anag h of Fig. 2 is the stretchout of the 
small quarter-circle of Fig. 1. Draw the 
dotted line as shown оп Fig. 2. Маке d 
a fixed point, and lifting therail абс gives 


paper. The line 8 14 10 equals the cor- 
responding line of Fig. 8, and 8 11 of Fig. 
4 equals 811 of Fig. 3. Тһе remaining 
[ie of the figure are self-evident. 
e line 14 20 of ig. 4 equals the radius 
of the large circle. To find the bevels and 
joints on the mold, Fig. 4, first find the 
joint 9. Lay a straightedge at 11 14. 
tend square out from this straightedge 
up to9. Also find the joint at 10. App Y 
the straightedge on 9 10; and exten 
aguiar up or out from the straightedge. 
ог the bevels, take the distance square 
up from the straightedge to 10 and also 


Fig. 4. 


which appeared in an issue of the paper 
several years ago. Iam unable to secure 
a copy of Carpentry and Building of the 
date in which this article appeared, and I 
am of the opinion that the republication 
of the article at this time would prove 
valuable and interesting to æ great man 
other readers of the paper as well as myself. 

Note.—As we are unable to supply the 
copies of Carpentry and Building con- 
taining the article to which our corres- 
pondent above refers, we take pleasure in 
reproducing it, with the accompanying 
engravings. 
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Diagrams Illustrating “J. B's"? Method of Unfolding the Circle. 


two unequal pitches over winders, and 
true bevels are required. For the purpose 
of avoiding a co ion of lines on Fig. 3 
we will turn to Fig. 6. ual to the large 
quarter-circle on the plan draw 1 2 
square out and then draw 2,3. Іп order 
to occupy less space on the drawing I 
make 1 40# Fig. 6 equal to one-half of 
be, Fig. 2, and 2 8 equal to one-half of 
ab. hen this has been done draw 8 4, 
also the chord 1 2 at 7. Draw 576. 
This gives a line which is commonly 
called the leading ordinate. Note 5 in the 
center of the curve 15 2. Returning now 
to Fig 8, the line 8 9is drawn square 
with the ordinate. By drawing the same 
line on Fig. 3 as we have on Fig. 6, it is 
very plain that 9 10 of Fig. 3 equals ac of 
Fig. 2. Now draw the mold re mted 
by Fig. 4. Stretch out a piece of building 
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9, and this distance transferred as shown 
on plan Fig. 1. Note the fact that 14 20 
is the minor axis and 8 10 the major axis; 
9 22 is the slide line parallel to the major 
axis. The small circle on the slide line is the 
cut through the mold at each end, round 
or square. We can see by во doing 
whether the slide line on the mold is over 
the line on the mold. Fig. 5 represents 
the small mold. Referring to this draw- 
ing, 1 2 equals f g of Fig. 2 and 2 4 
equals 1 3. 


Framing Hip Roofs. 


From B. S. N., Rochester, Minn.— I 
would very much like to see published in 
the columns of Ca try and Building 
the letter from ‘‘G. W.,” Wauseon, Ohio, 
on the subject of framing hip roofs 


From G. W., Wauseon, Ohio.—I have 
been reading your paper for two years, 
and I have seen several designs for fram- 
ing hip roofs, but none that I considered 
quite as good as the plan I have been 
using for the last 25 years. I find it prac- 
ticable in all hip roofs, and hip and valley 
and octagons, equal or unequal pitch in 
same soof, Ihave framed a great many 
roofs of equal pitch, also wheremain roof 
rises 9 feet in 8 feet, and front and rear 
gavle rising 9 feet іп 5 feet, апа find the 

ength and bevels of the jacks all fit ex- 


actly; consequently, I conclude it is just ` 


as easy to draft and frame any roof as it 
is to frame a simple gable roof, and no 
more need of making a mistake. As I 


think it may be of benefit to young car- 
penters who wish to understand the busi- 
ness of correctly framing all kinds of 
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roofs, I will give you a sketch of my plan 
of working—not my invention, for I found 
it in Smith's “ Architect.” 

Fig. 1.—On the plan 1, 1, 1, 1, 1 repre- 
sents the outside of the plate; 2, 2, the 
ridge line; 8, 8, 3, 8, 8, 8, the jack rafters 
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Framing Hip Roofs.—Fig. 1.—The Cuts for Hip, Valley and Jack Rafters 
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building. Inside I planted them with 
ттер ogee to match other doors 
and surroundings. After I had com- 
pleted the work a person came around 
and said I should have put large molds 
inside as well as outside, in order to make 


E 


DOES 


а аа 


As Suggested by “G. W.” 


of hip and valley ; 4, 4, the side bevel of 
jacks and the length of jack from corner 
of plate and ridge to side of hip and val- 
ley; 5, bevel at foot of hip and valley 
rafter ; 6, bevel at foot of hip and valley 
rafter ; 7 is a common rafter ; 8, the bevel 
at head of common rafter, is the down 
bevel for all jacks on hips and valleys ; 9, 
9 is the length of hip and valley rafter ; 
10 is the method of getting the bevel of 
back of hip. Draw a line at right angles 
with base Vine of hip, then set one foot of 
the dividers where this line crosses the 
base line, and the other where it crosses 
the hip-rafter line, and set the same dis- 
tance on the base line, and draw lines 
from that point to the plate each way, 
which gives the bevel for hip, and, turned 
the other way up, it gives the hollow for 
the back of the valley. Line from a to b 
isthe length of hip and valley, dropped 
down to get thelengthof jacks. Lengths 
and bevels of all hipsand valleys the same 
in same roof of same pitch. М 

Fig. 2—Is а plan for framing а valey in 
а roof where one side is much steeper than 
the other, as, for instance, one side rises, 
say, 10 feet in 8 feet, and the other rises 
10 feet in 4 feet. 1, 1, is the wall line; 
2, 2 is the ridge line; 3 is the valley 
rafter; 4 is the bevel at the foot; 5 
is the bevel at the head; 6 is the bevel 
of the jacks on the lowest pitch, also the 
length of same; 7 is the bevel of and 
length of jacks on the steep side; 8 is 
the common rafter on steep side; 9 is 
common rafter on the lower pitch ; 10 is 
the down bevels on jacks of each side; 
11 is the hight of roof; 12 the base 
line of valley. The rafters will not 
match on the valley as on an equal-pitch 
roof,as Fig. 1. It will be seen that it will 
take seven jacks on the steep side, while 
it тарағы only four on the other side, 
but the bevels will all fit, as I have framed 
similar roofs, and find no trouble in put- 
ting them up. ` 


Question in Door-Making, 


From A. W. W., Sudbury, Ont.—Being a 
constant reader and admirer of Carpentry 
and Building I desire to ask some of its 
practical readers a question with regard 
to making doors, I was engaged in making 
the front doors for a. private residence, 
there being glass panels above and wood 
below. e glass was put in with ordi- 
nary ovolo sash, plain margin lights all 
around and large light in the center. I 
planted the lower panels outside with a 
arge 2%¢-inch mold, which was іп 
keeping with molds outside of the 
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both sides of the door alike. Why he 
should make such a statement I cannot 
for the life of me understand, but he per- 
sists he is right, while I think that 
the way I performed the work is correct. 
I would like to hear from the practical 
readers of the paper upon this point. 


Wooden Traveler for Raising Iron 
Bridges, 


From H. H. F., Denver, Col.—Will 
some of the practical readers of Carpentry 
and Building, who are interested in the 
subject, kindly furnish sketches and de- 
scription of a wooden traveler used for 
raising iron bridges, either by hand or 
steam-power ? 


Roof Construction. 


From J. L. F., Maryville. Mo.—I sub- 
mit the following scheme in reply to the 
article entitled “ Problem in Roof Fram- 
ing," by “Н.І. W.," Macon, Ga. Ido not 
claim for it perfection, but submit it with a 
view to learning something. I reepectfully 
invite criticism from the practical readers 
of Carpentry and Building. Referring to 
the accompanying drawing—A is the tie- 
beam, 6 x 10 inches; С С, the principal 
rafters of the same dimensions; D D, pur- 
lin plates, 6 x 8 inches ; E E, Queen bolts, 
114 inches in diameter ; F F, king bolts, 14 
inches in diameter; G G G G, the 
struts, me ing 6 x 6 inches; H, the 
purlin post, 6 x 6 inches ; I, the end of the 
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sketch indicate the tower. Му idea would 
be to space these trusses 6 feet apart from 
centers, and then jump in short joists be- 
tween the chords or tie-beams to which to 
apply the plaster. All joints in the trusses 
should be well strapped and bolted. I 


2.—Valley Between Slopes of Unequal 
Pitches. 


would like to know what other readers of 
the paper think of this canstruction ? 


Laying Off au Octagon Bay Window. 


From J. Н. D., Knoxville, Tenn.—In 
accordance with the request of “С. B.,” 


Diagram Brought Forward from Septem- 
ber Issue, Showing **J.$£ H. D's Method of 
Laying Off an Octagon. 


which appeared in the November number, 
Isubmit the following method for laying 
off an octagon bay window, which may be 


Sketch Accompanying Letter from “J, L. F.” 


still carrying tower and measuring 8 x 10 
inches, while J J are the common rafters, 
2x 8 inches. The dotted lines in the 


of some interest to him. Referring to 
Fig. 1 of my article, published under this 
head in the September issue of Carpentery 
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апа Building, take the line A D and mul- 
tiply it by 0.2929, which gives for a result 
the distance А Н. Erect the Re ndicu- 
lar F H and make it equal to . Then 
the line A Е equals one side of the re- 
uired octagon. The side Р Е is found in 
thesame way. The bay window can be 
laid out full size in this manner with the 
aid of a straight-edge and steel square. 
Those readers of the paper who under- 
stand the use of decimals will, I think, 
find this method accurate as well as con- 
cise. The line A D is equal to the 
diameter of the inscribed circle, and to 
find the side of any octagon multiply the 
diameter of the insoribed circle by 0.4142 
and the circumscribed diameter by 0.3826. 
Note.—For the sake of convenience we 
have brought forward Pig 1 accompany- 
ing the article of “J. H. D.," which ap- 
peared in the September issue of Carpen- 
try and Building for 1890, and present it 
herewith. 


Rake Molding Intersecting a Level 
Molding. 


From A. R., North Indianapolis, Ind.— 
In the November number of Carpentry 


Sketch Accompanying 


and Building I notice an article from the 
pen of “O. A. H.," Chariton, Iowa, in 
which he says he knows of no wa 
whereby a rake molding and a level mold- 
ing can be made to member when the 
level mold stands plumb. If he will per- 
mit, I will endeavor to explain how I 
proceed in the solution of the problem, 

ferring to the sketch which I inclose 
first take a piece of molding, as С, and 
hold it under the nosing or cap of the gut- 
ter A. Mark under it as far as the mold- 
ing is to come, in order to member. Then 
take a piece of molding, E, and hold it 
under the nosing on the rafter B, marking 
under it, asin the previous case. Then 
make a mark with a knife on the molding 
where the two lines intersect. Also on 
the upper part of the inolding, directly 
under the point where the two nosings 
join. This will be found to give the ex- 
act cut on any pitch of roof. 

Note.— What our correspondent has 
shown above indicates how a molding 
running along on a level—that is, at the 
eaves of the building—may be mitered so 
as to extend up the gable or rake. His 
pen is adequate and will be appreciated 

y many of our readers. Тһе question 
lying underneath all that has been pub- 
lished in our columns of late Telating to 
gable miters, rakings, moldings, &c., 
is scarcely touched in this. Under many 
conditions a change of profile is abso- 
lutely necessary, but this correspondent 
has not attempted to show how he pro- 
ceeds in such cases. His rule is of inter- 
est to our readers, and as such it is here- 
with submitted. 


Patterns for Hand Carving. 


From I. T. S., Huntsville, Ala.—I wish 
to ask the readers of Carpentry and 
Building where I can obtain patterns for 
hand carving? I think there must be 
such things kept in stock in first-class 
book stores, though our dealers here, in 
Huntsville, know nothing about them. 


A Correction, 


From I. P. Hicks, Omaha, Neb.—In 
reading the columns of сштеу uno 
Building, I notice that ** A. L." of Napa, 
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Cal., has discovered an error in my article 
of October last in regard to the bevels of 
jack rafters in roofs of unequal pitches. 
hat is all right. Iam in favor of pointin, 

out the mistakes every time, and if. 

make a mistake I will be glad to have it 
pointed out. As the articles that appear in 
Carpentry and rd are supposed to 
be of a practical kind the greater the de- 
gree of accuracy attained the better the 
articles. "Therefore I say again, point out 
the mistakes. Тһе typographical errors 
were in using the word *'level" for 
‘ bevel” a few times. The error in ob- 
taining the different bevels for the jacks 
was in taking the wrong runs of the com- 
mon rafters. Thus, instead of taking the 
run of the common rafter, 6 inches, on the 
tongue and the length, 814 inches, on the 
blade, to give the cuts of the jacks on the 
short run, as stated in that article, I take 
the length of the common rafter on the 
short side of the roof, 5% inches, оп 
the blade, апа the run of the common 
rafter on the long side of the roof, 8 inches, 
on the tongue. e blade gives the cut. 
To find the bevel of the jacks on the long 
side of the roof take the length of the 
common rafter on the long side of the 


Letter from “А, Р." 


roof, 10 inches, on the blade, and the run 

of the common rafter on the short side, 6 

inches, on the tongue. The blade gives 
e cut. Е 


Problems іп Roof Framing. 


From С. Е. 8., Tacoma, Washington.— 
I notice in the October issue of Carpentry 
and Building an article by I. P. Hicks on 
the subject of roof framing. In this 
article Mr. Hicks explains his method of 
dealing with the їр rafter problem: 
Now, as I understand his hip rafter plan 
to be the hypotenuse of a right angle 


Problems in Roof Framing.—Fig. 1.—Plan 
of Roof. 


triangle, the sides of which аге 6 and 8, 
I cannot see why he applies rules for 
cutting bevels which belong to a regular 
hip roof—that is, a roof in which the 
piane of hip is 45 degrees to the plates. 

he sketches which I inclose may serve 
to make my meaning clear. If I under- 
stand the explanation given by Mr. Hicks, 
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he uses the run and length of the com- 
mon rafter, the plan of which is repre- 
sented in Fig. 1 by A B, to cut the bevel 
of jacks on that side of his roof. The 
figures 6 representing the run and 8 5 the 
length, cut the jacks in a roof in which 
the plane of hip is 45 degrees to the 
plates. The same is true of his other 
combination of figures for the other side. 
The simplest way that I know for obtain- 
ing any hip and jack rafter bevels, and 
especially those of different pitches is as 
follows : Square across from the plumb 
cut of any rafter its thickness, as indi- 


Fig. 2.—Method of Cutting Bevels Sug- 
gested by “С. E. S." 


cated in Fig. 2, the marks being for hip 
or jack of regular run. 

In the method given by Mr. Hicks, the 
plan of the hip is the diagonal of 6 and 8, 
and now instead of marking the jack from 
C to D, as in the diagram, Fig. 2, use the 
figures 6 and 8 on a horizontal line ex- 
tended from E indefinitely, and which 
would be at the same angle from the 
plates as the plan of said hip—namely, 
6x8. In this case take 6 on the tongue, 
and 8 on the blade, when the blade cuts 
the hip to fit the ridge board. The jacks 
on the long side are cut the same way. 
For the short jacks mark on the 6 side or 
tongue. It is to be understood, of course, 
that the down or plumb cuts of hips and 
jacks are first obtained, I illustrate my 
ideas for both hip and jack by the same 
diagram, assuming the cut pun in 


either case to be the cut of the hip or jack 
desired. 


Improved Tool Chest. 


From C. G. K., Lincoln, Neb.—Will 
some one kindly give me a plan for an 
improved tool chest? I want something 
that will do away as much as possible 
with tills. 


Position of Corner Blocks. 


From I. T. S., Huntsville, Ala.—As it 
seems to be the rule among correspondents 
to note the length of timethey have been 
reading Carpentry and Building, 1 will 
not vary from the rule. Although I am 
not a direct subscriber I have been a con- 
stant reader of the paper since 1885, and 
have obtained a great deal of useful infor- 
mation from its columns. І am well 
pleased with the changes which have been 


‘made іп it, except the heading. These 


are, however, preliminary remarks. I 
started out to say that in the November 
number I noticeda letter from “ R. R. S.," 
Pittsburgh, Pa., wishing to know the 
proper manner of placing corner blocks. 
As I see no one has given him any infor- 
mation, I desire to tell him my method 
and why I do it in the manner indicated. 
Ilet the grain of the block run with the 
grain of the head of the casing, because 
no matter how well seasoned the lumber 
may be it will shrink more or less. I 
think the mechanic should study how to 
conceal a bad joint in case it is im ible 
to make а good one. Ithink the open 
joint cannot be seen under the corner 
block as easily as at the side of it. 


A System of Framing Roofs. 


From J. W., Paterson, N. J.—I would 
like to ask D. Н. Meloy, whose serial 
article on framing roofs is now running 
in the columns of the paper, to examine 
his Fig. 13, and the description for find- 
ing the side cut of jacks. I would ask if 
he has not made a mistake when he says 
“Ње line АВ of Fig. 13 represents the 
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1ап апа ition of the valley rafter?” 
This декс pin and lines will apply to 
level work, but when raised to the pitch 
the joints will be open, and, I think, in- 
correct. 4 


Flue Construction, 


From E. A. Jackson & BROTHER, New 
York City.—Referring to the excellent 
suggestion in the de unt of Са - 
try and Building entitled ** Building Ways 
and Means,” to the effect that flues should 
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Flue Construction.—Fig. 1.— Gradually 
Tapering Flue. 


be made smooth inside and free from sud- 
den bends, permit us to refer to some 
other points in flues that are generally 
neglected by builders. Beginning at the 
fire place it is practically the universal 
custom with builders to very gradually 
contract the flue from the full width of 
the fire place at the beginning to the regu- 
lar size near the second story of the house. 
Anideaof what we mean may be gathered 
from an inspection of Fig. 1 of the sketches 
which we send herewith. It is often the 
case in city houses that one finds even a 
worse construction, being one in which 
the flue is carried up the width of the 
fire place as far as the ceiling of the first 
story, as shown in Fig. 2. Flues thus con- 
tracted inevitably have a poor draft, and 
are the sure cause of smoky fire places and 
grates. The proper shape of a flue is that 
shown in Fig. 8, in which the width is 
contracted in such a way as to form a 
line which makes an angle of 45° from 
the perpendicular. This, in our opinion, is 
the very best form for the lower end of the 
flue. all ordina: fire places the normal 
width of flue should be reached at a point 
not more than 18 inches above the top of 
the fire place. 


Floor Dimensions of Rooms, 


From S. W. R., Boonville, Mo.—I would 
like to call the attention of brother archi- 
tects to an important matter, and that is 
the floor dimensions of rooms. In look- 
ing over the stereo lans sent broad- 
cast by dealers in lumber, the various 
architects’ associations, and even some of 
the prize plans published in Carpentry 
and Building, I often wonder if carpets 
wereintended to be used on the floors, or 
if architects who draw such plans are 
aware that brussels carpet is 27 inches 
wide, and all others (at least most of 
them) 86 inches wide. hat must be the 
feelings of a man who has paid for plans 
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and spent $4000 or $5000 on a nice house, 
when he finds that he cannot put down 
brussels carpet either way of his parlor, 
or dining room, or best c bers, with- 
out cutting off 6 or 8 inches, or worse 
still, taring under the edge? Yet I 
have in min ие іп which there is not 
a room or hall in the entire building in 
which brussels or ordinary yard-wide car- 
pet can be put down without cutting or 
turning under. The carpenter may say 
the lumber would not cut right. This is 
bosh. I would rather waste a few inches 
of timber once than buy carpets to cut 
off and throw away the balance of my 


life. І have before me a plan of a prize 
house published in Carpentry and Build- 
ing. е parlor is 14 х 15. In this room 


one cannot put down brussels carpet 
either way ; yet by adding 9 inches one 
way, or taking off 6 inches the other and 

ing the room 13 feet 6 inches by 15 
feet, or 14 feet by 15 feet 9 inches, 
the owner could have used brussels 
—in the former brussels laid опе 
way ог yard-wide carpet the other 
way. The same remarks are applicable 
to the dining room, which is 14 x 15 feet, 
and a bedroom 11 x 14 feet 6 inches. To 
the latter 8 inches could have been added 
one way and 6 inches the other, making 
the room 11 feet 3 inches by 15 feet, when 
it would accommodate either brussels or 
yard wide carpet. This is only one set of 
plans picked up at random. Many sets 
are much worse. Such defects are abso- 
lutely inexcusable on the part of the 
architects. When builders purchase 
stereotyped plans from associations for 
the purpose of saving a few dollars, or 
allows a carpenter to furnish a plan to suit 
his lumber, it is all right for them to be 
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Fig. 2.—Flue Same Width аз Fire Place 
up to Ceiling of First Story. 


bitten ; but when they pay an architect 
for special plans, they are certainly victims 
of misplaced confidence who are thus 
treated. 


White Versus Red Beech, 


From С. J. W., Norfolk, Va.—In the 
September number there is a communica- 
tion from “ Apprentice,” Vineland, N. J., 
asking for an explanation of the differ- 
ence between white beech and the white 
or sap of red beech. Not having seen any 
answer to this question I will endeavor 
to answer it for him. I would rather 
have heard from others, but they being 
silent upon the subject and not wishing 
the question to go unanswered must be 
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my excuse for occupying в at this 
time. Sap wood of i Kinds is wood in 
animmature state, and when t in 
great quantity is owing to an unhealthy 


Fig. 3.—Proper Shape of Chimney Flue. 


сопа bA the, tree. There is more or 
ess sap w ev tree that grows, 
and if the tree is in АА state S cout 
is assimilated and forms what is known 
as “ heart" or perfect wood. If the tree 
is unhealthy, the assimilation is imperfect 
and sap wood in quantity is the result. 
Although the unhealthiness may not pre- 
vent the tree from growing, the w is 
not so desirable. The principal objections 
to sap wood may be stated as follows: It 
is harder to season; less impervious to 
moisture and to atmospheric changes ; 
more liable to attacks Fon insects ; is 
softer than heart wood, and works woolly, 
especially in hard woods. If ‘‘ Appern- 
tice" desires a fuller explanation of 
the relative properties of sap and white 
wood, I will endeavor to give it to him. 
I was one of the first to subscribe to Car- 
pentry and Building, but for four years 

was engaged in other business and let 
my subscription lapse. Aboutayear ago, 
however, I took it up again, and propose to 
keep it. In looking back and comparing 
the present December number with the 
first number that was issued, there is a 
vast difference and improvement. 


Finding the Diameter of a Circle to an 
Arc of which a given Center isto be 
Built. 


From С. E. S., Tacoma, Wash.—I desire 
to submit to the practical readers of 
Carpentry ата Building а problem, in 
connection with which I inclose the ac- 
companying sketch. In the drawing A B 
represents the width of an opening for 
which а center is to be made, С D repre- 
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Finding the Diameter of Circle to an Arc 
of which a Given Center is to be Built. 


sent the hight or spring. When the dis- 
tances from A to B and from C to D are 
known, who can tell me how to figure out 
the diameter of the circle of which the 
center is an arc? Center here refers, of 
course, to the form over which an arch is 
built. I know how to do it by other 
methods, but desire to learn how to figure 
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it out, ав the plan would prove handy іп 
connection with other work. 


The Length of the Working Day. 


From H. G., York, Pa.—I have been a 
subscriber to Carpentry and Building for 
a number of years, and have always read 
the journal with great interest and profit, 
So much did I become convinced that the 
journal was doing a good work that I 
spent considerable time and energy in 
adding to its subscription list, sending 
from 15 to 25 names each year for some 
years past, nearly all being journeymen 
carpenters. The Correspondence depart- 
ment has generally been considered a ver 
desirable feature, as well as the independ- 
ent and impartial stand taken from time 
to time by the Editor in regard to ques- 
tions affecting workingmen and their 
employers. ince the criticisms and 
opinions of subscribers regarding the 
journal have in the past been invited, I 
take this opportunity to express my views. 

Had the journal been continued in its 
former channels, with improvements in 
size and general make up, to the interest 
of a majority of its readers—namely, 
journeymen carpenters—my good opin- 
1опв and subscription list would certainly 
have increased accordingly ; but I have 
lately come to the conclusion (with quite 
a number of my fellow subscribers) that 
the journal has forsaken its former 
mission and is to be intended published 
henceforth solely in the interests of 
master builders. It is certainly evident 
that it cannot ‘‘ serve two masters,” and 
that its sympathies are not ** always with 
the workingmen,” as has been asserted a 
number of times. 

These conclusions have been reached 
after a careful study of the clippings and 
editorials that have appeared fom time 


to time. Ав an instance, in the October 
number appeared an editorial under the 
head of ‘‘The Eight-Hour Day” thus: 


* We are not disposed to assert that the 
eight-hour day is not desirable, but it does 
seem only right to call attention to the 
fact that the eight-hour day is not univer- 
sally accepted by mechanics as being the 
best thing for them." Now, let me assure 
you that if the publishers of Carpentr; 
and Building or any like journal coul 
suc y canvass the vote of its read- 
ers who are workingmen on the question, 
the result would be almost unanimous in 
favor of à shorter work day—not that such 
journals as a rule teach it or agitate the 
question, but because such readers are al- 
ways among the most intelligent of their 
class, and with such intelligence goes 
hand in hand a natural desire for а shorter 
work day—a desire for more knowledge 
either of a mechanical or of a general order. 
An intelligent workingman wants time 
to observe the beautiful in art as well as 
the beauty and beneficence of nature, 
wants time to embellish his home and 
make it comfortable and attractive, by his 
own handicraft make things convenient ; 
wants timeto help educate his children 
by spending a half hour or more each day 
with them, either in a walk or over some 
useful books, pictures, or some innocent, 
instructive pastime; wants time in the 
evening to rid himself of the filth and 
sweat of a hard day's work, and for a few 
hours feellike a new man. Не can then 
return to his work in the morning with 
renewed vigor and energy, and an intel- 
lect befitting the present state and prog- 
ress of civilization. 

While work is the means by which all 
should live, it should by no means be the 
only object of life. 

her on in the editorial appears the 
following, ‘‘Getting on in the World.” 
** Those who ‘get on’ in the world have 
to work if not struggle for their own 
advancement.” Very true. Such has 


always been the case, at least as 
far back in the line of human 
events as history runs. Let us also 


note the fact that this wild ambition for 
supremacy has to а greater or less extent 
been responsible for the downfall, degra- 
dation and annihilation of many nations 
and individuals who were among the 
most noble, virtuous and conscientious, 
but who were lacking that one charac- 
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teristic—ambition. I can at present think 
of no better manner of illustrating 
my idea on this point than by tak- 
ing as an example a large hall or 
building packed with human beings 
of all age and both sexes. There is an 
alarm of fire. Most certainly the first im- 
pulse of rory one understanding the 
situation will be to get out. We can best 
imagine the consequences by referring to 
the many thousands of instances of a 
similar character on record. Those who 
are strong, selfish and ambitious lose no 
time in *' getting on,” not thinking or car- 
ing who they “ get оп” either, not only 
trampling beneath their feet those who 
are weak and more timid, but by their 
undue selfishness and ambition for su- 
premacy obstructing the passage of those 
who are content to move in order and 
carry with them such of their fellow- 
beings whom Providencé has not en- 
dowed with the fullest portion of strength 
to help themselves. According to the 
article referred to: ‘ For such the very 
idea of a union by which men are 
bound to move when the crowd moves, 
and only then and with the crowd, 
is obnoxious. They clearly see that it is 
opposed to their best interest.” Most cer- 
tainly they would so conclude. From 
time immemorial nations, municipalities 
and organizations have found it n 

to enact certain laws and regulations to 
protect the weak and timid from the 
strong and courageous. The laws gov- 
erning trade unions do not in any way op- 
pose or hold in restraint a man who is 
ambitious to place himself in advance of 
the rank and file of his fellows in the way 
of enlarging his mechanical abilities or 
securing for himself better Tar than the 
average. In short, a man is allowed, as 
in our civil laws, all the rights and privi- 
leges he desires so long as he does not in- 
fringe upon the rights and privileges of 
others. 

Further on in the same article appears: 
** A man to get on in the world must be 
free to work when he has the opportunity 
and free to do two days' work for one 
day's pay if some object justifying the ef- 
fort is to be accomplished thereby.” Now, 
there is a point that trade unions have for 
years been aiming at, to allow all men 
*the opportunity" to work. "Therefore, 
when one man is allowed the privilege to 
do “ two days’ work for one day's рау ? he 
is certainly depriving some one of the op- 
portunity of doing that day’s work whic 
of right belongs to him, and at the same 
time not only reducing his own pay by one- 
half, but also the stan wages of his fel- 
low workingmen, thereby bringing want 
and degradation in many families, crip- 
pling consumption, stagnating pus. 
and instead of advancing the general 
cause of civilization—for which eve 
workingman as well as journalist shoul 
strive—men would be bringing upon them- 
selves and their children а condition but 
slightly above serfdom. But on the other 
hand, let workingmen organize, enact 
wholesome laws to govern the members 
of their respective organizations, strive 
to shorten the hours of labor, educating 
themselves and each other, increase the 
wages of workingmen so that their con- 
suming powers may be correspondingly 
increased, thereby widening the field of 
manufacture and commerce, giving better 
opportunity for all who wish to work, and 
making it more difficult for drones to live 
without working, or in some way making 
themselves use: 

Iwilltry to give an instance which I am 
confident is being repeated many times 
over in every city and town in thecountry 
where there is no regulation of the hours 
oflabor. Thereisafirminthis city (plan- 
ing mill which in the past few months 
has been overrun with orders. Тһе firm 
wishing to put out all the work they could, 
induced their men to work thirteen (18) 
hours per day, which some of the men 
were very willing at first to do, thinkin; 
that it would increase their wages hand- 
somely. The men were paidan av of 
about 15 cents per hour, a number of them 
being non-residents of the city. Тһе mill 
kept running at that rate for several 
months until the work had been 
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pretty well run through and some 
of the men were perfectly worn out 
and  disgusted. e of them re- 
marked to me that it seems ав 


though one was made to work and noth- 
ing else, had barely time to eat and sleep, 
no time to spend with his family or attend 
to their wants, no time except Sunday to 
read or find out what was going on in the 
world outside of the shop. In the past 
few weeks another firm who have for years 
been oneof the leading firms in the city 
have run short of work, and have been 
compelled to lay off numbers of their men 
whom they have had working with them 
for years, and who are now walking the 
Streets in search of employment, with very 
poor prospects, and the winter before them, 
and if they think of going to some other 
city in search of employment the reports 
face them, ‘‘everything overcrowded.” 
At the same time, scores of men are com- 
ing to this place from the country and 
smaller towns in search of a winter’s job. 
Now, then, had the work here been - 
erly distributed by a regulation of th 

hours of labor, how much better it would 
have been for all concerned. 

Just one word 2 in regard to the 
article, “ Action of French Workmen.” 
The fact that a vote taken among the 
class of French workingmen referred to 
is not to me at all surprising to have re- 
sulted largely against a reduction of the 
hours of labor to eight. A class of men 
being accustomed to working 12 and more 
hours per day would certainly not vote to 
be reduced to eight. Such measures 
would, in the minds of such overworked 
and ignorant creatures, mean nothing less 
than starvation, and I am really surprised 
that the editor of a journal like Carpentry 
and Building should refer to this instance 
as being an indication of what working- 
men want or what would be best for them. 

In conclusion, I feel very much like 
giving my own experience in the way of a 
man cultivating in himself an ambition 
to advance himself above his fellows, 
‘“ Climbing up in the night while others 
sleep," &c., but feel that the patience of 
the reader must certainly be strained 
considerably before this point is reached, 
if the whole matter has not already been 
consigned to the ‘‘ waste.” І would not 
under ordinary circumstances have found 
time to write out this much were it not 
for the fact that I have in the past few 
weeks been confined to the house unable to 
work. Willjust add that there are num- 
bers of good carpenters in this city of 
about 23,000 inhabitants working to-day 
at from $1.60 to $1.80 per day, men who 
have tried to advance themselves and who 
are capablo of superintending the erection 
of any building from the foundation toa fin- 
ish, but who are, through a lack of certain 
necessary business qualifications, or from 
lack of capital, or some other cause, un- 
able to e the advice of the writer of 
the article referred to and “aspire to 
manage a contract." Besides that, all can- 
not be contractors. А man who has ad- 
vanced himself above the rank and file of 
his craft loses nothing by stooping to help 
others after. His helping others up does 
not in the least interfere with or deprive 
him from still keeping himself propor- 
tionately above the average. And those 
who are most able to help themselves 
Should, for humanity's sake, be encour- 
aged and prevailed upon to help others 
who are not so qualifi 
. Note.—Our comments upon the above 
interesting letter may be found upon the 
editorial page of this 1ssue. 


Paint for Briek-work 


From J. C. W., Pine Hill, Pa.—Will 
some one give me the best receipt for 
mixing red paint for the outside of brick 
buildings? Some paint with which I 
have had experience does not seem to 
stick very long. If blue is to be mixed 
with it, how much must be put into the 
gallon of paint, and in what manner 
should it be mixed? I am ac mter by 
trade, but sometimes I am called upon to 
do a little job of painting, and when so 
requested I desire to see satisfactory re- 
sults. 
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MASONRY AND STONE CUTTING. 


CUPOLA ON PENDENTIVES OVER THE CROSS- 
ING OF TWO BARREL VAULTS, 


S SHOWN in Figs. 119 and 120, this 
' Structure consists of a hemispherical 
cupola intersected by two barrel vaults 
of circular section, and rising from the same 
level as the spricging line of the cupola. 
The cylindrical soffits of the barrel vaults 
cut the spherical soffit of the cupola 
‘along two equal and parallel half circles. 
The span of the barrel vaults is taken equal 
tothe side of a square inscribed within 
the circle formed by the springing line of 
the complete cupola. As shown in Fig. 
119, after inscribing the square АВС 
in the circle v æ y г, the segments А æ D, 
A y B, Bz C, C v D are cut off from the 
sphere; but instead of closing these sec- 
tions by walls, as in a former structure, 


drawing made E' at the same level as the 
first joint of the cupola. This insures all 
the other joints in the arch to be lower 
than their corresponding joints in the 
cupola, and offers some simplifications in 
cutting the first course of stones, 


The joint line of the first bed joint on 
the soffit of the vaults will now be com- 
osed of only three parts: 1, the joint line 
'E Е, of the bed joint, the plane of 
which contains that line and the center 
line of barrel vault О’ Y ; 2, the joint line 
L’ L”, L Ls* on the softit of the other bar- 
rel vault; 3, the arc of a circle, E’ L’, E L, 
which is the intersection of the soffit of 
the cupola by its conical bed joint. This 


conical bed joint of the cupola will be cut 
by the planes of the barrel vault bed 
joints along the lines O' E’ е, O E e and 
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vault will cut the surface of the cupola 
identically in the same way, and its pro- 
jection on plen, being symmetrical to that 
of the other vault, can be taken from it. 
The conical joint starting from the arris 
P’ Q’, PQ will cut the back or extrados 
of the cupola along a horizontal circle 
easily determined ; for we can draw the 
joint 8 s' on the main section of the sphere, 
and the circle required is on the level of 
в. The rays Рр, Рр, 074,04 are 
the intersections of the conical joint by 
the planes of the bed joints. 

We may here observe the importance of 
having placed the joints Е’, Е, G@’... 
lower than the joints 1, 2, 3... of the 
sphere; for otherwise the joint P' Q' 
would be lower than С”, and instead of 
having to prolong the plane of the bed 
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Masonry and Stone Cutting.—Figs. 119 to 126 Inclusive. 


they are left open, and form the base of 
cylinders which intersect the cupola. As 
in the former structure of the initial 
hemisphere there only remains—1, the 
rtion of sphere within the circle V X Y 
E inscribed in the square ; 2, four tri- 
angular portions of the sphere projected 
on the spaces AX Y A, BYZB, GZV 
C, D V X D; and these last are called the 
‘t pendentives.” 
igs. 121, 122. After drawing on plan 
the structure as described above, we draw 
the section at right angles with one of the 
cylindrical vaults. We begin by drawing 
the meridian 2’ ж” z’, Fig. 122, of the cu- 
pola, and divide it into any odd numbers 
of arch stones. Then we divide also the 
section of the cylindrical arch in arch 
stones, but we take care that the points 
E’ F' G' be at a lower level than the 
joints 1, 2, 8, 4 of the cupola; otherwise 
the jointing of the vault would present un- 
sightly and nearly unworkable complex- 
ities, as will be seen further on. To 
carry out this condition, we have in our 
* Continued from page 19, January, 1891. 
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O' L’'l’, O L 1, which radiate from the 
center of the cupola. 
the three parts of the first bed joint are 
limited by a horizontal plane shown, Fig. 
123, on the section through one of the 
barrel vaults; the upper arrises of the 
bed joint are therefore the arce' /',e Land two 
straight lines parallel to the barrel vaults. 

Now, let us consider any other bed 
joint—for instance, the one of which the 
arrises on the soffit of the barrel vaulta are 
the lines, G’, G О, N’ N”, N Na, and 
which rises on the soffit of the cupola to 
the level of the arc P' Q', P Q, which is 
the arris of the conical joint 3. Then 
the plane of the bed-joint G’ will cut the 
sphere along the arc of a meridian circle, 
С” 0), GQ, which appears on plan asa 
portion of an ellipse. Several points of 
the curve on plan can be found by marking 
the points where the bed joint cuts the 
parallels or horizontal joint lines of the 
cupola. The bed joint of the*other barrel 


* In our notation the first letters indicate the 
elevation, the second letters the plan. 


Ou the other hand, 


joint G'until it met the joint P'Q', we 
would have to prolong the conical joint, 
and find its intersection with the surface 
of the barrel vault until it reached the 
horizontal joint G'. Тһе operation of 
stone cutting would be rendered thereby 
extremely difficult, and the result would 
be hideous. 

The plane N” N’ P’ р’ of the bed joint 
of the barrel vault will cut the extrados of 
the cupola along the arc рт pr of a 
meridian circle, and it will cut the ex- 
trados of the barrel vault along the line 
т” т” тат parallel to the arris of the bed 
joint on the soffit of the vault; the level 
of this line is found in тз, Fig. 198. We 
can also find the point 7’ ғ by drawing а 
vertical,"u' 7’, for this vertical will be the 
elevation of the circle along which the 
extrados of the arch cuts the extrados of 
the cupola. We find in the same way the 
plan of the bed joint of the other arch 
projected on Ga G q t ta; then the points r 
and ¢ are connected by the arc rt. If our 
drawing be correct, we shall find that the 
radius of the arc ғ 2 is equal to the distance 
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of w’ on the elevation of the center line O’ 
Y’, w' being the point where the plane rs r4 
meets the meridian of the extrados of the 
cupola. 

Above joint 4 the courses of stone be- 
long only to the cupola, After delineating 
the horizontal bed joints we subdivide 
each course with vertical joints which will 
be vertical meridian planes in the cupola, 
and planes at-right angles to the center 
lines in the barrel vaults, Care should be 
taken that each stone should clearly ex- 
tend on the barrel vaults as well as the 
cupola, as in the case of the stone Ми» 
NPQGy$9FIKM,NM'j/vN'P'Q'Ga' 
ЕТЕМ, 

Molds Required.—The soffits of the por- 
tions of the stones on the barrel vaults do 
not require any molds, as they are cut 
exactly as the soffit of any right archway. 
The only molds required ars those of the 
bed joints. These we obtain by turnin 
down the planes of the bed joints, found 
center line of the arch, as has been done 
in Fig. 124. From O' we have carried the 
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distances taken on the elevation O' Ф, 
O' Q', O' t', O' g', and we have carried the 
distances taken on the plan G^ G, Q' Q, 
8%, ^ 9; we have then drawn from the 
center О the arcs 0 % and 0) б, and our 
bed mold is complete. Тһе mold of the 
lower bed is shown on the same drawing 
as G' G I i i. The same molds serve 
for both barrel vaults, as they are iden- 
tical. 

Working of the Stone.—We begin by 
working a right prism, the base of which 
will contain the plan of the stone, and the 
hight of which will be equal to the dif- 
ference of level between its highest and 
lowest arris, as shown in Fig. 125. On 
the lateral face a В óc of that prism we 
draw the face mold of the arch taken 
from Fig. 128, and we do the same for 
the face of the stone on the other arch. 
We then work the soffits of each arch and 
the planes of the upper beds. We draw 
on hese beds their outlines by means of 
the molds taken from Fig. 124. We do 
the same for the lower beds, but have to 
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work progressively, as the intersection of 
the plane beds and ithe conical bed are, 
in that case, valleys, instead of project- 
ing arrises. We then draw the arc p 4 on 
the upper face of our prism, and the arc P 
Q by means of a templet cut to plan P Q, 
Fig. 121, and held horizontally. Ву 
means of the arcs p g and P Q the coni- 
cal joint can be cut, and taking the out- 
lines N P Q G and М К I F as directing 
lines, we work the soffit of the cupola by 
means of a templet cut along the meridian, 
and held successively in the position of 
the meridian planes, to obtain which re- 
sult guiding points should be marked be- 
forehand on the outlines by drawing on 
plan several rays to the center of the cu- 
pola. Тһе horizontal plane which forms 
the upper horizontal joint of the stone is 
easily worked from the lines delineated; 
the arc from ғ to ¢ is then drawn thereon, 
and the extrados of the cupola is then 
worked. 

Fig. 126 represents the springer of the 
pendentive. 


LAW IN THE BUILDING TRADES.’ 


decisions of the courts relating to 
matters in the building trade will 
be found of interest to our readers : 


LIEN ON WIFE'S ESTATE UNDER CONTRACT 
WITH HUSBAND. 


Where a wife consented that her husband 
should build houses at his own expense on 
Jand which the record of title showed to 
be held by her “to her sole and separate 
use" a contractor who furnished materials 
and built the houses under the supposi- 
tion that the husband was the owner of 
theland is not entitled to a lien, as it is 
his business to know in whom the title is 
vested and to know that the materials he 
is furnishing and the service he is render- 
ing ‘‘ are furnished and rendered under an 
agreement with or by the consent of the 
owner of the land." Nor does the fact 
that the wife knew that the contractor 
was at work upon the houses amount to 
constructive consent by her, because she 
had a right to assume that the contractor 
had informed himself from the public 
record of the condition of the atte, and 
was relying upon the personal liability о 
her habana Pid not upon the land for 
security.—Huntly vs. Holt, Court of Errors 
of Connecticut, 20 At. Rep., 469. 


REGULATION OF PROJECTING WINDOWS. 

A city ordinance which prohibits the 
construction of any ‘‘jut or bulk win- 
dows” projecting into the street more 
than 28 inches is a reasonable regulation 
and is valid, but the explicit prohibition 
against building a projecting window 
more than 28 inches carries with it an im- 
plied permission to build 28 inches, and 
therefore a window projecting that far 
and no further is a lawful structure.— 
Livington vs. Wolf, Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania, 20 At. Rep., 551. 
MECHANICS’ LIEN ON PROPERTY OF MARRIED 

WOMAN. 


Under the statute of Pennsylvania re- 
lating to mechanics’ lien on separate 
estate of married woman, if the materials 
for which a lien is claimed were furnished 
with her knowledge and consent, at her 
request, for the improvement of her separ- 
ate estate, within six months from the 
filing of the claim for and about the erec- 
tion and construction, and upon the credit 
of the building, a lien may be enforced if 
these facts are set forth in the claim for 
lien.—Kelly vs. McGehee, Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania, 20 At. Rep., 628. 


LIABILITY OF EMPLOYEE. 


An employee who is engaged under a 
contract which requires him to devote all 


* Copyrighted, 1890, by the Law News Bureau. 
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his time to his employer is liable to the 
employer for the value of any time he may 
devote to his own business, and where he 
uses in business of his own pro rty deliv- 
ered to him to be used in the iness of 
the employer, he is responsible for its 
value. — Waterhouse vs. Stebbins, Su- 
preme Court of Errors of Connecticut, 20 
Atl. Rep., 480. 


CONTRACT OF EMPLOYMENT TO “ CLOSE OF 
SEASON.” 


Where a contract of employment is 
entered into for ‘‘ the season," in constru- 
ing the contract, the court will ascertain 
by proof what constituted a ‘“ season” 
according to the usage of the trade or call- 
ing in which the contract was made, and 
if the happening of any contingent event 
would ordinarily have the effect of clos- 
ing for the season the operations of the 
employer, then the happening of that 
event at any time would operate to ter- 
minate the contract.—Strakosch vs. Stra- 
kosch, City Court of New York, 11 N. Y. 
Supp., 251. 


CONSTRUCTION OF AGREEMENT CONCERN- 
ING PARTY WALL. 

Where a person purchases a vacant lot, 
which supports the half of the wall 
of the building erected on the adjoin- 
ing lot, and such purchaser is, by the 
terms of a previous party wall agreement 
entered into by his grantor, obliged to pay 
a part of the costs of the wall in order to 
use it, such agreement and wall constitute 
an incumbrance. А covenant against 
incumbrances covers incumbrances un- 
r, as well as those 


MECHANICS' LIEN FOR UNAUTHORIZED IM- 
PROVEMENT ОЕ PROPERTY IN CHAN- 
CERY. 


Where the guardian of minor children 
without any authority from the court re- 
constructs an old and practically value- 
less building so as to make it productive 
of an income, those who furnished mate- 
rial for such improvement, though not 
entitled to a lien under the statute, will 
as a matter of equity be reimbursed out 
of the fund which arises from the differ- 
ence between the rental value of the prop- 
m before and after the improvement. 
—Bent vs. Barnett, Court of Appeals of 
Kentucky, 14 S. W. Rep., 596. 


ABSENCE FROM WORK AS GROUND FOR 
: DISCHARGE. 

Enforced and temporary absence from 
work, which does not interfere with the 
fulfillment of the contract of employment 
as a whole, із not good ground for the 


discharge of an employee. If such ап 

absence, however, is willful and inten- 

tional, without just or ne cause or 

excuse,it is an infraction of duty which 

will justify discharge.—Fisher vs. Monroe, 

ОУ Court of New York, 11 N. Y. Rep., 
T. 


PROPERTY SUBJECT TO MECHANICS’ LIEN IN 
IOWA. 

The Iowa statute regarding mechanics" 
liens provides that every person for 
whose immediate use or benefit a buildin 
is erected shall be included in the wor 
“ owner" for the p of establishing а 
lien. In an action by wife to set aside 
& judgment establishing a lien for 
material furnished to her husband, the 
qus cannot establish her case simply 

y showing that she was the owner of the 
land at the time the materials were 
furnished, but she must go further, and 
show that the building was not for the 
immediate use or benefit of the husband. 
—Estabrook vs. Riley, Supreme Court of 
Iowa, 46 N. W. Rep., 1072. 


DEVIATION FROM SPECIFICATIONS BY 
CONTRACTOR. 


Where the terms of a written buildin; 
contract provide that the drawings an 
specifications of the architect are a part of 
the contract, it is a material and substan- 
tial defect in the performance of the con- 
tract for the builder, without permission 
from either the owner or the architect, to 
construct the rear part of the house 5 
inches lower than the hight called for b 
the specifications, and this is such a fail- 
ure as will prevent recovery on the con- 
tract .—Oberlies vs. Bulinger, Supreme 
Court of New York, 11 N. Y. Supp., 264. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF PRINCIPAL FOR ACTS 
OF AGENT. 


While it is true that one who transacts 
his business through an agent is bound 
not only by the authority which he 
actually gives, but as well by that which 
the legitimate exercise of the authority he 
ас у gives would reasonably lead one 
to infer was given, Authority for an 
agent to buy and ship goods and make 
cash advances thereon does not raise a 
presumption that the agent is authorized 
to guarantee that a certain price be paid 
by the principal at the end of 30 days. 

his implied authority, which will bind 
the principal by the acts of the agent, is 
such authority as the nt appears to 
have by reason of the authority which he 
actually has, or which he is shown to 
exercise with the knowledge of his prin- 
cipal, and without objection.—Oberne vs. 
Burke, Supreme Court of Nebraska, 46 
N. W. Rep., 839. 
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Сомристер BY WM. Н. SAYWARD, SECRETARY ОҒ THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


Directory of the 
National Association of Builders. 


GENERAL OFFICERS. 


President, JOHN J. TUCKER, 37 West Twelfth 
street, New York. 

1st Vice-President, А. McALLISTER, 20 New- 
ton street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

2d Vice-President, ANTHONY ITTNER, 9 North 
Seventh street, St. Louis, Mo. 

Secretary, WILLIAM Н. SAYWARD, 164 Devon- 

%, Boston, Mass. 

Treasurer, GEORGE TAPPER, 159 La Salle 

street, Chicago, Ill. 
DIRECTORS. 
E..L. BARTLETT, German and Calvert streets, 


Baltimore, Md. 
L E- SOULE, 164 Devonshire street, Boston, 


ass. 
F. J. ASHFIELD, 631 St. Mark’s avenue, Brook- 


D. A. J. 


cinnati, Ohio. 
R. H. Jenxs, 5 Carter street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
a. Le DUE, Builders’ Exchange, Denver, 


W, J. STAPLETON, 97 Cherry street, Detroit, 

сп. 

GEORGE С. ZWERK, 922 Fitzhugh street, 
Saginaw, Mich. 


Д А 

Н. Ё. Doran, 157 Ottawa street, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

James Е. SHOVER, 451 North Delaware street, 
ee Ind. 

Wm. A. Kelly, 1316 Charlotte street, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


James W. BENNETT, Master Builders Ex- 
change, Lowell, Mass. 

THOMAS ARMSTRONG, Builders’ and Traders’ 
Exchange, Louisville, Ky. 

CLIFFORD CHASE, Builders’ and Traders’ Ex- 
change, Milwaukee, Wis. 

BARCLAY COOPER, 1111 Hennepin avenue, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

ErpLITZ, 123 East Seventy -second 

street, New York, N. Y. 

RICHARD SMITH, Builders’ and Traders’ Ex- 
change, Omaha, Neb. 

WILLIAM HARKNESS, Jr., 247 South Third 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. 8. Hupson, Mechanics’ Exchange, Provi- 
dence, К. 1. 

A. D. Surra, Builders’ Exchange, Portland, 


е. 

T. J. HAMILTON, Builders’ Exchange, Pitts- 
burgh, Ра, 

W.H. GonsLINE, 243 Powers Building, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

FRANK CLARK, Contractors’ and Builders’ 
Association, Sioux City, Iowa. 

Joun DE CLUE, Ninth street, St. J озер, Мо. 

Т.Ј. KELLY, 9 North Seventh street, St. Louis, 


Mo. 
М. 9. Свліө, Builders’ Exchange, St. Paul, 
JORN Mooss, 246 James street, Syracuse, 


THOMAS J. Kina, Builders’ Exchange, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
ARCHIBALD 8. REED, Builders’ Exchange, 
Wilmington, Del. 
" W. Еррү, 8 Norwich street, Worcester, 
ass, 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 
Arbitration Committee. 


J. Мплох Buarr, Builders’ Exchange, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. · 
ANTHONY Ітткев, Mechanics’ Exchange, St. 


Louis. 
Gro. C. PrussinG, 13 National Life Building, 


Chicago, ш. 
Marc LITZ, 123 E. Seventy-second street, 
ше York. N. MS қыла ds 
AVID А. WOELPPER, Builders change, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
: Legislative Committee. 
Wu. HARKNESS, JR., 247 South Seventh street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
JAMES BOLAND, 427 Elk street, Buffalo, ЇЧ. Y. 
Жа A ERU, 1316 Charlotte street, Kansas 
ty Mo. 
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Committee on Resolutions. 


м d STAPLETON, 97 Cherry street, Detroit, 
ch. 
D. J. HAMILTON, Builders’ Exchange, Pitts- 


burgh, а. 
Jonn DE CLUE, Ninth street, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Committee on Builders’ Surety Company. 


A. MCALLISTER, chairman, 20 Newton street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
GEORGE C. Prussine, 13 National Life Build- 


ing, Chicago, ПІ. 

J. MiLTON BLarm, 45 Johnson Building, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Epwarp E. SCRIBNER, 355-361 Washington 
street, St. Paul, Minn. 

Joun J. TUCKER, 37 West Twelfth street, 
New York, N. Y. 

Јонх 8. STEVENS, 190 North Sixth street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

WiLLIAM H. SAYWARD, 164 Devonshire street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Sub-contracting Committee. 


JAMES A. MILLER, 121-129 South Clinton 
street, Chicago, Ш. 
Stacy Reeves, Builders’ Exchange, Phila- 
а. 
W. А. KELLv, Builders’ and Traders’ Ex- 
change, Kansas City, Mo. 
is ca FARQUHAR, $2 East street, Boston, 


ASS, 
ABRAHAM RASNER, Builders’ Exchange, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Committee on Statistics. 
W. H. бвовілме, 243 Powers Building, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 
Н. W. Еррү, 8 Norwich street, Worcester, 
Mass, 
BARCLAY COOPER, 1111 Hennepin avenue, Min- 
neapolis, Miun, 
Committee on Uniform Contracts. 


Gro. C. Рвоввікс, 13 National Life Build- 
ing, Chicago, Ill. 
x MCALLISTER, 20 Newton street, Cleveland, 


hio. 
Marc Егрїлт®, 123 East Seventy-second street, 
New York, N. Y. · 
The next convention will be held in 
New York City, on the second Tuesday of 
February, 1891. 


The Importance of Continued 
Correspondence from Local 
Secretaries. 

The following interesting letter from 
the secretary of the St. Paul Exchange, 
Mr. H. R. P. Hamilton, contains a good 
indication of the progress of his associa- 
tion, and is a good example to other secre- 
taries of the importance of keeping the 
National Secretary fully posted as to 
movements in the interests which affect 
the Exchange and the builders. 

Local secretaries cannot write too fully 
nor too often to the National Secretary 
upon matters relating to the interests of 
their members. 

It is by comparison that the best re- 
sults are obtained, and if the National 
Secretary is in constant communication 
with local secretaries, and is in possession 
of information, full and complete, relat- 
ing to the conditions which surround the 
builder in each of the various localities, 
how much better able he is to judge of 
the necessities of each association and to 
assist with information or advice regard- 
ing plans and methods which he sees are 
proving successful under similar condi- 
tions in some other Exchange. 

The work of the Executive Committee 
would be greatly facilitated if local secre- 


taries would keep the National Secretary 
thoroughly informed of the conditions 
surrounding the building interests in their 
vicinity, and the recommendations of 
that committee could be more intelli- 
gently directed if the methods in vogue 
in each Exchange were in the hands of 
the National Secretary at all times. 

The actual labor of writing а letter 
once a month at least, that shall contain a 
brief description of experiments that may 
be made in the conduct of the Exchange, 
the demonstration of success or failure of 
any plan under trial, or the transmission 
of any information affecting the interests 
ofthe building business, is very small, 
but the result is greater than the local 
secretary might suppose. The importance 
is not attached to any one letter, perhaps, 
but a systematic course of correspondence 
keeps the National Secretary in possession 
of information as to the value and im- 
portance of pursuing certain methods and 
practices or the futility of advocating the 
same. 

The annual tour of exchanges by the 
National Secretary is in а sense a voyage 
of discovery, simply from the fact that 
his repeated requests for information 
from secretaries have failed to extract 
from them half the benefits they are 
вігіуіпр to accomplish for their various 
associations. 

The following is Mr. Hamilton's letter : 


BUILDERS’ EXCHANGE OF Вт. PAUL. 
Sr. PAUL, MINN., December 12, 1890, | 


Wm. Н. Sa rd, Esq., Secretary National 
Association Builders. Boston, Mass.—DEAR 
SIR : The fifth annual meeting of our Ex- 
change was held on Thursday last, with a large 
апа interested attendance. The report of 
Board of Directors for the past fiscal year 
showed a very satisfactory condition, espe- 
cially so considering the depressed state of 


business. 

Our membership has been increased by 14, 
making it now 110. Тһе receipts have so far 
exceeded disbursements as to leave а sur- 
pine monthly increasing, toward а buildin 
und. The Committee on Arbitration has h 
but one case in which the city Board of Water 
Commissioners formed a party, which was 
settled by the committee agreeably to both 

ies. The Room Committee did good work 
In furnishing and decorating our present quar- 
ters, which were first occupied 16 months ago. 
The special committees on Eight-Hour Ordi- 
nance, Building Ordinance, &c., have per- 
formed their duties in a manner favorable to 
the interests of the Exchange, and so asto 
bring the Exchange before the public eye as a 
body worthy of ct and consideration. 
The good, results of the labors of the Commit- 
tee on Promotion of Interest are already ap- 
parent in the largely-increased attendance 
during ’Change hour, and tbe directors hope to 
see 16 soon embrace nearly the full member- 


ship. 

The change of corporate name from “ Con- 
tractors’ and Builders’ Board of Trade" to 
“ Builders’ Exchange of St. Paul” had proven 
convenient and appropriate, as һауе also other 
amendments, 

The great event of the year was, of course 
the fourth annual convention of the National 
Association of Builders, and the efforts to 
entertain our guests have more than been re- 
paid by the local interest aroused by the con- 
vention, and by the many tifying expres 
sions of approval by тіліде delegates апа. 
their associations. 

In the death of our honored and esteemed 
first vice-president, M. Breen, the Exchange 
had an irreparable loss which has been much 
felt, but our leading spirit, Edward E. Scrib- 
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ner, is again in harness as one of the directors, 
who, by the way, form an excellent board. 
At the annual meeting of the Board of 
Directors yesterday the following officers 
were elected : President, J. W. Mankinson; 
first vice-president, J. W. L. Corning; second 
vice-president, Chas. A. Fowble; third vice- 
resident. J. M. Carlson; treasurer, A. J. 
oban, and the former secretary was reap- 
pointed. 
Yours үөү truly, 
Н. Е.Р. HAMILTON, Sec’y. 


А Mechanic’s Lien Law. 


The variety of lien laws that are in ex- 
istence in different parts of the United 
States and the manifest defects and need 
for improvement make the subject one 
of the most important that are presented 
for the consideration of the contractor. 

The following law, which is in existence 
and governs in Louisville, Ky., and Jef- 
ferson County, is given as a basis upon 
which to work, and from which compar- 
isons may be drawn and improvements 
suggested. 

The copy of this law was submitted by 
John E. Carpenter of the Builders’ and 
Traders’ Exchange of Louisville, without 
comment and is given here simply as 
material with which to work in consider- 
ing the subject. 

The copy was gratuitously compiled by 
Mr. Callaway, a prominent attorney, in 
the interest of the Exchange, and his let- 
ter to Mr. Carpenter precedes the tran- 
script of the law. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., December 10, 1890, 


John E. Carpenter, Esq4—DEAR SIR: 
Accompanying this note you will find 
eopy of what is known as the lócal 
Mechanic's Lien law of the city of Louis- 
ville and county of Jefferson, Ky. It is 
confined in its operations to said localities. 
Also you will find extracts from the lead- 
ing decisions of the Court of Appeals 
touching ‘‘ Mechanics’ Liens," &c., since 
passage of said law. Yours truly, 

»  JoHN І. CALLAWAY. 


An Act to Provide a Mechanic's Lien Law 
Sor the City of Louisville and County of 
Jefferson. 

Section 1. Ве it enacted by the General As- 
sembly of the Commonwealth of Kentucky : 

That all persons who shall perform labor or 
furnish materials, fixtures or machinery for 
constructing, finishing, altering, adding to or 
repairing any house, building, mill, manu- 
factory or о structure within the city of 

Louisville or county of Jefferson, by or under 

any = gore or contract, expressed or im- 

plied, sball and may have a joint lien upon 

such house, building, mill, manufactory or 
other structure, and upon the interest of the 
employer in the parcel of land on which 
hers Structure may Ье situated, and in 
the previous structure added to, altered or 
repaired, to secure the payment of their sev- 
eral demands, which lien shall be prior апа 
superior to all other liens and encumbrances 
on any such house, building, mill, manu- 
factory or otherstructure, ара he fixtures and 
machinery so constructed, when the structure 
is wholly new ; and apa any machinery or 

fixtures, alterations, additions or repairs to a- 

previous building, which are capable of bein, 

веуегей or removed from such previous build- 
ing without material injury thereto, and shall 
be prior and superior to all other liens or en- 
cumbrances upon the interest of the employer 
in the lot or parcel of land built upon, and upon 
any previous structure so altered, repaired, or 
added to, created after the commencement of 
constructing the house, building, mill, manu- 
factory or other structure, or adding to, alter- 
ing or repairing а previous structure. Pro- 
vided that no lien shallso attach for any sum 
amounting to less than $10. 

Sec. 9. That апу person or persons having 

a lien under this act may enforce the same by 

tition in equity in the Louisville Chancery 

Bourt, or in any court of similar jurisdiction, 

which may hereafter be established or exist 

in said county or city, provided such petition 
be filed within one year from the completion 
of the work or furnishing the materials, АП 
the persons having a lien may join in the pe- 
tition, or one or more may а petition 
against the employer and the other persons or 
any of them having alien. Any person hav- 
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ing a lien not a party to the case may, оп his lien exists, according to equity e; and if 
motion, be made a it shall appear that employer did not own 


party defendant; and all 
defendants having liens may set up their re- 

ive claims by answer, without the neces- 
sity of making the same a cross-petition. 

lt shall be the duty of the owner ог em- 
ployer to make distinct answer to each claim 
set up in the petition or answer, without other 
service of process except the summons or orig- 
inal petition. 

In all respects other than as herein pro- 
vided, the case shall proceed and be conducted 
according to equity, law and practice and the 
rules of the court in which the same may be 
prosecuted. No lien shall exist in favor of 
any person or persons by virtue of this act 
who shall not have р! ed within the time 
aforesaid to enforce the same; and the lispen- 
ens shall be construed to commence as to the 
several demands from the time of filing the 
petition or answer asserting or setting up the 
same; and any party in interest other than 
the employer may, by motion of record pre- 
vious to judgment, without answer, require 
any claimant, or all claimants, to prove tbeir 
demands as if controverted by general denial; 
and the plaintiff, on service of summons, an 
each defendant. on filing his answer and 
claim, may proceed to take evide 1се to prove 
the same. 

Sec. 3. That any journeyman, laborer, me- 
chanic, artisan, lumber merchant, brick maker, 
Ог other person performing labor or furnishing 
materials for any of the purposes described in 
the first section of this act, not under contract 
or employment of the owner, but as sub-con- 
tractor, may avail himself of tbis act by giv- 
ing notice in writing to the owner or employer 
before payment is made to the contractor or 
building mechanic that he looks to the prop- 
erty for payment of what may be due to him 
for such labor done or materials furnished ; 
whereupon he shall have and acquire a lien as 
valid, and to be enforced in the same way as 
if he had contracted with or furnished to the 
owner or employer. Provided, that the lien 
or liens so acquired by sub-contractors shall 
not swell the aggregate payments or indebted- 
ness of the owner or employer beyond what he 
would be bound for by contract, where the 
work has been done on contract, or in other 
cases beyond what he would belawfully bound 
for upon the quantum meruit, after giving 
credit for payments made before notice b 
sub-contractors; and it is further provided, 
that the demands of sub-contractors shall be 
severally paid out of what may be due to the 
contractor or building mechanic under whom 
they claim, if so much be due him, after giv- 
ing credit to the employer as to each demand 
of sub-contractors for payments made to the 
eontractor or building mechanic, prior to 
notice as above provi ; and no sub-con- 
tractor shall be prej udiced on account of any 
payment made by $he employer to the con- 
tractor or building mechanic, after notice as 
aforesaid by such sub-contractor ; and if pay- 
ments are made by the employer after notice 
by any one or more sub-contractors, and prior 
to notice by another or others, such notice or 
notices so given, prior to such payments, shall 
have preference to the extent of such pay- 
ments; and in such cases the sub-contractors 
shall be classified ; and under these regulations 
the court shall distribute the fund among the 
parties according to their respective rightsand 
equities. 

Sec. 4. It shall and may be lawful for any 
such owner or employer, upon receiving notice 
from any sub-contractor, as provided in the 
third section, to assume the amount justly due 
to such sub-dÜntractor, and thereupon at once 
become entitled to credit therefor as & pay- 
ment as between himself and the contractor; 
provided, that this be not done to the preju- 

ice of any sub-contractor who may have 
given previous notice of his claim and lien. 

Sec. 5. Any sub-contractor may, before fur- 
nishing any materials or performing any labor 
as aforesaid, give notice to the owner or em- 
ployer of his intention to furnish or peform the 
same, and the contract price or probable value 
thereof, and that he looks to the property for 
payment; and if within the next day after re- 
ceiving such notice the owner or employer does 
not warn or notify such sub-contractor not to 
furnish such materials or perform such labor 
on the credit of the property, and the sub- 
contractor goes on to furnish the materials or 
perform the labor, he shall have a lien, as in 
the first section provided, for the sum justly 
due to him, not exceeding that named in the 
notice, not to be scaled or lessened on account 
of any payments made by the owner or em- 
ployer to the contractor or building mechanic, 
whether before or after such notice, and after 
doing work or furnishing materials, either 
without notice or under notice as aforesaid, 
the sub-contractor шау give like notice, and 
do or furnish other work or materials with like 
effect and upon like conditions, as above herein 
provided, 

бес. 6. The liens herein provided shall be en- 
forced by appropriate orders, judgments or de- 
crees, for the sale of property on which the 


or had no right to bind the land fora sufficient 
estate to satisfy the liens, then the court may 
provide for the sale and removal of the house, 

шїп, mill, manufactory cr other structure, 
where it is wholly a new structure, or qf the 
fixtures, machinery, alterations, additiohs or 
repairs upon which the lien exists, so far as 
the same may or can be removed without ma- 
terial injury to the former structure not 
owned by the employer, or to rent the same 
for the benefit of lien claimants if it shall ap- 
pear the rents will pay the lien claims in a 
reasonable time, in cases where the owner of 
the land or former structure consents to the 
renting, on election given. 

Sec. 7. And if the land upon which such 
structure is erected, or the land and structure 
upon which any such alterations and repairs 
are made, shall be owned and beld for any in- 
fant or cestui que trust, or as the separate es- 
tate of a married woman, without power of 
sale or incumbrance, and the court shall be of 
opinion that the contract or employment was 
not such as to bind the land or any interest 
therein sufficient to raise the. amount neces- 
sary to satisfy the liens, then 1% may and shall 
be competent for the gu of such infant 
or the trustee or married Woman to exhibit 
his, her or their petitioh, or, by answer to any 
petition pending under this act, allege and 
prove tothe satisfaction of the court that it 
would redound to the interest of the infant er 
cestui que trust or married woman to cause 
said property so built upon or improved to be 
either sold or leased or rented out, to pay the 
lien claims established, rather than remove the 
Structure or improvements, or to ascertain the 
comparative value of the property independent 
of the improvements, and to have the whole, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, sold, 
and the lien claims paid, or the proceeds dis- 
tributed between the married woman, infant, 
or сезімі que trust and the lien claimBnts, the 
court making proper orders for the safe keep- 
ing or the reinvestment of the portion going to 
such infant or cestui que trust, or married wo- 


man. 

Sec. 8. If the interest of the employer in 
the land on which the work or materials were 
done or furnished is that of a lessee for years, 
or other interest less than a fee simple, the 
court may eithersell the house or other im- 
provements, with the privilige to the pur- 
chaser or his assigns to enter and remove it, 
тау sell the interest of the employer during 
his term, with privilege of removal of the 
house or other improvement, or may sell the 
land, subject to the contingency affecting the 
title, or may order the property to be ren 
whichever may seem best for the interest о 
all parties consistent with the liens and 
equities herein created. 

Sec. 9. In case any lumber merchant, brick- 
maker or other material man shall have fur- 
nished or sold materials to any contractor or 
building mechanic who shall be e in 
building more than one structure at the same 
time, and it shall be beyond the power of such 
material man to make 1t appear in proof how 
much of his materials went into any one struct- 
ure, the court may permit his lien claim to be 
proved and established against any and all 
such structures, and the interest in the land as 
herein provided, provided that no valid 
lien of any other mechanic or material man is 
lessened or impaired by any such allowance 
beyond the amount actually proved to each 
structure, and provided also that the rights 
by this section provided shall take effect only 
from the date of its being claimed by suit, and 
subject to prior conveyances and equities. 

ec. 10 Any notice provided for in this act 
may be eel by the Sh or any constable 
of said city or county, by” delivering ауітпе 
copy thereof, and whose return thereon shall 
be received in evidence without further proof, 
or the service of the notice may be proved, by 
disinterested witness, or as Soe by exist- 
ing laws as to notices generally. 

с. 11. The act providing a general me- 
chanic’s lien law for certain cities and counties, 
approved February 17, 1858, so far as it is in- 
consistent with this act, and only as to the city 
of Louisville and county of Jefferson, be re- 
pealed ; but as to the matters provided for by 
amendments, approved June 3, 1865, as to the 
said city and county, and in all other respects 
as tothe other cities and counties to which 
those acts extend, they shall continue in force. 

Approved March 2, 1869. 


AUTHORITIES CITED: 


Decisions by the Court of Appeals of Ken- 
tucky, construing the Mechanics’ Lien law. 

The letter of that law as applies to the city 
of Louisville and County of Jefferson accom- 
panies this paper. 

In Foushee, %с., vs. Grigsby & Robinson, 
&c., 12 Bush, free 15, the court, angong 
other things;*held : 

1. That the liens of the contractor and ma- 
terial man were subordinate to an innocent 
vendee or mortgagee without notice; also — '* 
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2. That where the owner mortgages the 
property during the progress of the work, and 
ile the materials are being furnished to an 
innocent mortgagee, the lien of the mechanic 
and material man will be lost and unavailable 
as against the mortgagee. 

3. That being an innocent mortgagee, the 
claims of the mechanic and material man ex- 
isting prior to the mortgage created no lien 
as regards the mortgage debt. 

The above decision was rendered in constru- 
ing and applying the general Mechanic Lien 
law of the whole State, subsequently, in 
Ninan; &c. vs. Wellisch, &c., 12 Bush, page 


The court, in construing the local Lien law 
of Louisville, above referred to, re-affirmed 
the doctrine laid down in case first cited, 12 
Bush, page 75. 

It is now well settled as the law of this 
State, and contractors, builders and material 
men are put on notice at the time of contract- 
ing, ав to the character of the owner's title 
and any subsequent changes that may be made 
by the owner during the progress of the work. 

Vol, 18, Bush Rep. (Hardin, &c., vs. Marble, 
&c.), it was held that where the contract be- 
tween material man or mechanic and the 
owner of the land exceeded limitation pre- 
scribed by statute, then such material man or 
mechanic could not claim lien under said 
statate. The contract must conform to its ге- 


quirements. 

In 12 Bush, Foushee vs. Grigsby, the court 
held that an architect or superintendent was 
not embraced by the statute giving liens to 
mechanics, laborers and material men. 

Mechanics’ liens superior to dower rights.— 
1 B. М., 258. 

Interest of lessee of а house subject to afore- 
said liens.—4 B. M., 81. 

In Jones vs. Jeffries, 11 Bush, 637, it is de- 
cided that “а lien created by suit to subject 
theequitable title to real estate upon return 
of nuila bona has preference over liens created 
after the institution of the suit for materials 
furnished and work done," &c. 

1886, September Term, Vol. 84, Ky. Reports 
Roberts vs. Riggs & Smith. The court held 
in above case: 1. That “the release or waiver 
of the homestead exemption to be valid as 
against a mechanic’s lien for additional im- 
provements must be in writing, ‘subscribed by 
the defendant and his wife, and acknowledged 
and recorded іп tthe same manner as convey- 
ances of real estate’: otherwise, the lien of 
the mechanic is subordinate to theright of the 
homestead. The mechanic’s lien has the 
preference, however, where the lot was vacant 
when the mechanic entered upon it to make 
' the improvement апа the improvement 
created the homestead.” 2. “То entitle а 
mechanic to a lien upon the general estate of 
a married woman for improvements thereon, 
he must allege that the improvement was ne- 
cessary for the comfort of the wife and her 
family.” 


The Buffalo Association. 


The members of the Association Build- 
ers’ Exchange held their annual meeting 
at their rooms in the Jewett building 
Monday evening, January 12. The meet- 
ing was called to order by President Mc- 
Namara. Secretary Edward L. Cook read 
his annual report, which showed that the 
association had held 11 meetings during 
the past year and the trustees 18. The 
secretary expressed the opinion that the 
association was entitled to some credit for 
the amicable settlement of the difficulty 
between Hardwick & Ware and Schmidt 
Bros., which was brought about by the 
trustees. 

The Kelly manual training school 
scheme was strongly indorsed by the sec- 
retary. According to the report the mem- 
bership stands as follows: January 1, 
1890, corporate class 93, non-corporate 
class 81, retired list 1; January 1, 1891, 
corporate class 84, non-corporate 33, re- 
tired list 1. 

Treasurer George M. Stowe read his re- 
port, showing cash on hand, general fund, 
January 1, 1890, $267.93 ; stock and inter- 
est $3703.23; received from various 
sources $8205.63 ; disbursements during 
the year $2239.30. Cash on hand Janu- 
ary 1, 1891, general fund $678.56 ; stock 
and interest, $4258.93 ; total $4937.49. 
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Both reports were adopted and ordered 
printed. 

W. D. Collingwood, the newly-elected 
president, was then escorted to the chair 
and introduced by the retiring president, 
who made a neat speech thanking the 
members for many courtesies and be- 
speaking for his successor the same kind- 
ness. 

President Collingwood made a strong 
speech and outlined his policy. Тһе asso- 
ciation appeared to be in a state of dry 
rot and needed some decisive action to 
wake up the sleeping members. Every 
man who furnishes material to builders 
and every builder should be brought into 
the association, and he hoped that the 
members would do more work with 
less talk, make every effort to increase 
the membership and awake interest in the 
organization. 

Few builders had made money this year; 
they were afraid of each other, and had 
cut prices until there was little or no 
profit in the business. Mr. Collingwood 
thought the practice of opening bids in 
public a good one. Some architects took 
a mean advantage and acted in а preju- 
diced manner when bids were opened pri- 
vately. He was also strongly opposed to 
the system of payments on contracts. The 
retention of large percentages until after 
the completion of the work was a serious 
inconvenience to many builders, and he 
hoped they would combine to inforce 
their rights. 

The president then announced the fol- 
lowing committees for the ensuing year : 

Rooms—John Feist, J. H. Tilden, C. A. 
Rupp. 

Arbitration—E. M. Hager, G. W. Car- 
ter, Н. Schaefer. 

Admission—George Duchscherer, P. G. 
Straub, M. J. Byrne, James Boland, H. 
C. Harrower, A. A. Lyth, John Lorenz, 
George Keller, A. Berrick. 


The Builders’ Exchange of St. 
Paul. 


A regular meeting of the Builders’ Ex- 
change was held January 16, at which 
considerable routine business was trans- 
acted. The Board of Directors announced 
the election of the following officers : 
President, J. W. Makinson ; first vice- 
president, J. W. L. Corning; second 
vice-president, С. A. Fowble ; third vice- 
president, John M. Carleson ; treasurer, A. 
J. Hoban. The Arbitration Committee 
was announced as follows ; Messrs. Grant, 
Bazille, Bell, Cameron, Fifield, Fiske, 
Ness, Dunnigan, Whitehead, Uban, Des- 
lauriers. The Room Committee will be 
composed of Messrs. Rheaume, Libbey 
and Draper. 

The principal thing to come before the 
Exchange was the report of the commit- 

- tee, consisting of Messrs. Abbott, Chap- 
man and Corning, to consider the recom- 
mendations of the committee of the 
Board of Education that the Manual 
Training School should be closed. The 
report recommended that the following 
address be sent to the Board of Educa- 
tion: 

To the Honorable Board of Education of 
St. Paul: The Builders’ Exchange, called 
together to consider the recommendations 
of your committee concerning the re- 


trenchment of expenses and greater 
economy in the administration of our pub- 
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lic schools, commend most heartily your 
devotion to public good, and the members 
pledge themselves to sustain you in your 
efforts to conduct that branch of the pub- 
lic weal in an honest, business-like man- 
ner. But we most respectfully and ear- 
nestly appeal to you to encourage and main- 
tain that one feature of the public school 
system which so strongly appeals to this 
organization. We refer to the manual 
training school, whose mission is to create 
a band of thorough American mechanics. 
Your attention is called to the fact that 
this school is yet in its infancy, having 
been established in its present location 
less than a year, and that its many ad- 
vantages are almost unknown to the great 
mass of our fellow citizens. We are 
creditably informed that the present at- 
tendance of 85 pupils will be increased by 
the addition of 40 or 50 at the close of the 
present half year, and we believe that in 
the near future the accommodations of 
the school will be taxed to supply room 
for all who will wish to attend, and that 
the increased number will add but little 
to the present expense. It is proper to re- 
mind you that similar schools have been 
established in other cities throughout the 
country, notably in Philadelphia, Boston, 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Minneap- 
olis, Kansas City and Des Moines, and that 
they have everywhere been received with 
the greatest favor as soon as known, and 
are regarded as a consistent and logical 
part of the public-school system. 

The report of the committee was unani- 


mously adopted. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PRACTICAL GRAINING, By William E. Wall; 
60 pages ; illustrated by 47 colored plates : 
bound іп stiff board covers. Published by 
the House Painting and Decorating Pub- 
lishing Company. Price $2.50. 


This work is comprised in 18 chapters 
and presents а description of colors em- 
ployed and tools used in practical grain- 
ing. Тһе various points with which it is 
necessary for the practical grainer to be 
acquainted are touched upon in a manner 
that cannot fail to prove exceedingly 
interesting and valuable. In the opening 
chapters attention is given to ground- 
works for graining, the graining color, 
graining oak in distemper, Hungarian 
ash, chestnut, satin wood, pollard oak, 
cherry, black walnut, in oil and in dis- 
temper, varnish, walnut burlin distemper, 
mahogany, rosewood, hard pine and white 
wood. Other chapters give attention to 
varnishing over grained work, the tools 
used by grainers, patent graining ma- 
chines and the imitation of carved work, 
molding, &c. Тһе colored illustrations, 
as already stated, are 47 in number, and 
represent the various woods in use in in- 
terior finishing. At the close of the 
volume is an alphabetical index, not only 
of the text but also of the colored plates, 
which will be found to greatly facilitate 
reference. 


——"—— 
The Carpenter's Wooing. 


О Ia door you, darling one, 
I hall ways loved your laughter; 
And window you intend to grant 
The hand my hopes are rafter ? 


You're roof if you imagine that 
Гуе not enough to board уоп; 

We'll have a good square meal, for I 
Can hammer steak afford you. 


Isawyer father yesterday, 
"Tis plane be'd have us marry. 
Oh let us to the joiner's hie ! 
Nor let us shingle tarry. 


The cornice waving now, my love ; 
The gables are all ringing ; 

A lath ? Why let me longer pine ? 
Im sawdust when I'm singing. 


—ҥҤ ү 


NEW BUILDINGS were erected іп Pitts- 
burgh last year valued at $7,000,000, as 
compared with $6,391,000 during the pre- 
vious year. 


I 
I 
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[Аре NOTES. 


Tue Murray & PORTER LEVEL Сом- 
PANY report a largely increased demand for 
their Pendulum Level. They advise us that for 
accurate work it has noequal, as it is the plumb- 
bob principle mechanically adjusted. They 
are receiving a gratifying number of testimo- 
nial letters from those who have used it, and 
request those who have not as yet seen the 
level to write for circulars, prices, Ес. 


WE HAVE RECEIVED from Funk & 
Wagnalls, New York City, the prospectus and 
sample Tue of a new work entitled “Тһе 
Standard Dictionary of the English Language," 
which is now in preparation. This work is said 
to differ widely in some important points from 
the plans of other dictionaries, there being, 1, 
the “locating” of the varying quotations ; 2, 
the use in the pronunciation of words of the 
scientific alphabet adopted by the American 
Philological Association; 3, the placing of the 
etymology after the definition ; 4, the placing 
of the most important current definition firs 
and the obsolete last, and, 5, іп the case of dis- 
puted pronunciation, giving the pronunciation 
preferred by other dictionaries as well as that 
preferred by the authors. It is said that no 
word is admitted to the vocabulary plates un- 
less passe upon by the men in charge of this 
department. These include such names аз J. 
H. Seelye of Amherst College; E. 8. Sheldon of 
Hartford, Edward Everett Hale, Charles А. 
Dana and Howard Crosby. 


THE THORN & Нсхкіхв Ілме AND CE- 
MENT COMPANY, manufacturers, dealers, import- 
ers and agents of lime, cement and other lines of 
building material, have their main office at 
Eighth and Chestnut streets, St. Louis, Mo., 
while the business is handled from various 
work houses located about the city at con- 
venient points. They have also branch houses 
at Kansas City, Mo., and East St. Louis, Ill. 
They handle the piss grades of German and 
English Portland ment and are agents for 
the well-known American Portland Buckeye 
braud, which is said to be equal to any im- 
ported ata less cost. They are manufacturers 
of black and white lime, and dealers in various 
brands of paste paris, plastering hair, fire 
brick, йге clay and’ masons’ and builders’ sup- 

lies, They make a specialty of the Acme 

ement Plaster, which is said to be superseding 
the old style lime mortar, as well as other 
patented compositions. 


AN EXCEEDINGLY NEAT CALENDAR for 
the new year is being sent out by the Simonds 
Mfg. Company of Fitchburg, Mass. It consists 
of a tinted card measuring 4 x 8 inches, to 
which are attached 13 leaflets, 12 of these being 
for the months of the year, while the last one 
is devoted to a yearly calendar. Above the 
leaflets is a steel engraved design by Liver- 
more & Knight, Providence, R. I. In this de- 
sign is а bird's-eye view of the company’s 
works, as well as representations of band and 
circular saws. А red cord is arranged in the 
top of the card for hanging it up. Тһе com- 
[апу state that this is the tenth time they have 


ued their New Year greeting in the shape 
mentioned. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT Сом: 
PANY, with business office at No. 7 Warren 
street, New York city, have issued a circular 
calling attention of architects to the fact that 
they prepare working drawings from rough 
pencil studies for public buildings, churches, 
city residences, &c., in any style of architecture, 
апа that elevations are drawn from plans on 
Short notice. They also refer to their color 


“wash " perspectives suitable for competition 
work. 


CHARLES А. STRELINGER & Co., De- 
troit, Mich., report that their business during 
the past year has been much larger than ever 
before, and they extend to the readers of 
Carpentry and, Building who have contributed 
to this end their most hearty thanks The 
firm are looking forward to an increase in the 
volume of their business for the coming year, 
and state that they send out nothing but first- 
class goods. Their catalogue of tools for car- 
penters, pattern makers, carvers and all wood 
workers will be sent to any address on the re- 
ceipt of eight cents in stamps to corer postage. 
"The catalogue is made up of 200 pages, and con- 
tains 700 illustrations. 


SAMUEL Н. Ғвехсн & Co. of Philadel- 
phia. Pa., are distributing an exceedingly neat 
folded card calendar for the new year. Upon 
what may be termed the covers of the card, 
which is of a size and shape to be carried in the 
pocket, are tasteful designs, lithographed in 
colors, while on the two inside pages is the 
calendar for the 12 months of 1891. low the 
calendar is the name and address of the com- 
pany and the statement that they are manu- 
acturers of paints and builders’ supplies. 


IN ANOTHER PART of this issue the Egan 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, show two illustra- 
tions of wood-working machinery. One of these 
consists of я sash and door mortiser, while the 
other is a planer and matcher. The latter ma- 
chine has a capacity for planing 24 inches wide 
and 6 inches thick and matches 12 inches wide. 
The company state that they are in a position 
to furnish complete outfits for contractors, in- 
side finish manufacturers, sash, door and blind 
factories, planing mills, &c. 


Sr. Lours EXPANDED METAL ComM- 


PANY, St. Louis, Mo., have recently completed 
the erection of a building in Fort Worth, Texas, 
to be occupied by their local agent at that point. 
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This house is built on the new plan of fire- 
proot construction. They state that the house, 

hough but lately finished, has resulted in giv- 
ing themseveral orders for buildings. 


As INDICATING the extent of the busi- 
ness of the Pike Mfg. Company, Pike Station. 
N.H., we are informed that recently 1,000,000 
whetstone wrappers were printed for them. 
Some idea of the magnitude of the job may be 

ined from these statements: That over 2 

ons of paper were used in the work, and that 
the wrappers laid on top of one another would 
make a pile 300 feet high; that placed end to 
end they would reach 190 miles, апа if spread 
out would cover 12 acres of ground. 


ELSEWHERE in this issue J. T. Towsley 
of 232 Main street, Cincinnati, Ohio, presents а 
card of interest to the trade. Attention is 
called to the fact that he is making a line of 
glue heaters, swing saws, factory trucks and 
wood-working machinery, and that іп cases 
where Carpentry and Building is mentioned an 
extra discount is allowed. 


THE Мохтлвсе-Үоорвосан Saw Com- 
PANY, 19 Lake street, Chicago, Ill, аге iutro- 
ducing the В. М. Т. Patent Hand Saw, which 
is claimed to be a rip. cross-cut and miter saw, 
АП іп опе. The manufacturers state that the 
saw is guaranteed to do all they claim for it, 
and that it is easier to file than the common 
saw. The announcement which they present 
in another part of this issue will be found of 
general interest. 


Tue WAnnEN-EunET Company of 432 
Market street, Philadelphia, Pa., announce to 
builders that they now have ready for distribu- 
tion new circulars and handsome sample books, 
which will be sent to any address upon applica- 
tion. The company manufacture a varied line 
of building papers and roofing felts, for which 
they make strong claims. 


THE AMERICAN SCREW CoMPANY, Prov- 
idence, R. I., call attention in another part of 
this issue to Rogers’ Drive Screws. Two illus- 
trations are presented, one showing a common 
cut-thread screw as ordinarily inserted, while 
the other shows the Rogers’ Drive Screw 
driven with a hammer its entire length. The 
manufacturers state that samples will be sent 
to any address upon application. 


CHARLES E. Ricwarpson of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., bas taken out a patent for a 
double-paneled sheet-metal fire-proof door for 
dwelling houses, which he claims to be of sim- 

le, economical and durable construction. The 
vention consists of an interior door composed 
of a frame of wood, which is covered or cased 
with two sections of sheet metal, which entirely 
conceal the wooden frame. The sections of 
sheet metal are stamped, rolled or pressed to 
represent paneling, and are provided with edge 
flanges, which fit over and upon the edges of 
the wooden frame. The uprights and end 
pieces of the wooden frame are proyided on 
heir outer faces with grooves, into which the 
flanges of the metal sections are forced. In 
these grooves and upon the flanges bent or 
forced therein are secured metal strips at suit- 
able intervals, provided with openings for the 
urpose of receiving screws or other fastening 
evices. The inventor states that a door so 
constructed may be painted or otherwise fin- 
ished sc as to have the appearance of an ordi- 
nary wooden door. 


ELEVATORS is the subject of an an- 
nouncement published elsewhere in this issne 
by Sulzer- Vogt Machine Company of Louisville, 

y. The company are ina position to furnish 
hydraulic, steam and hand elevators, as well as 
ice machines. 


M. 8. Huey & Son, Indianapolis, Ind 
are offering the trade an interesting assortment 
of wood mantels, some reference to which is 
made in their card in another part of this issue. 
The firm manufacture a large assortment of 
mantels of various designs, calculated to meet 
all reasonable requirements 


Tue CINCINNATI CoORRUGATING Сом. 
PANY, Piqua, Ohio, present elsewhere in this 
issue a rather startling announcement bearing 
the headline ‘Steel or Steal.” It refers to 
roofing plates, the company stating that they 
roll, anneal, square, trim and form their own 
Sheets and know precisely the quality and grade 
of their productions. 'They say that they man- 
ufacture but one е апа turn out all kinds 
of iron roofing. 'То those interested the com- 
pany will forward a catalogue and samples on 
application. 


GOODELL & Waters of 3301 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, Pa., and branches in Chi- 
cago and San Francisco, stute in another part 
of this paper that they will mail to all appli- 
canta а сору of а catalogue embracing а full 
line of high-grade w -working ‘tools. Тһе 
manufacturers request the applicant to address 
the nearest office. 


“Номе STUDY IN ARCHITECTURE ” is 
the title of a little pamphlet issued by C. 
Powell Karr, architect, of New York City. 
Within the covers of the work information is 
presented with regard to several courses of in- 
struction in architecture by mail conducted by 
the gentleman named, as well as remarks wit 
regard to special courses and tuition fees. The 
address of Mr. Karr is % Warren street, New 
York City. 


WE HAYE RECEIVED from W. J. Bur- 


ton & Co., Detroit, Mich., an attractive little 
calendar for the new year, consisting of а card 
of small size, to which are attached 12 white 
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leaves, upon which the figures for the different 
months are printed in black. Upon the card 
ів а representation of Shakespeare's house at 
Stratford-on-Avon, while above and about the 
design is advertising matter relative to the 
Eastlake Metal Shingles, which the firm manu- 
facture. The make up of the calendar is very 
effective, and it will be found a convenient 
article for desk use. 


“ФТне Dunnine Hor- WATER HEATER" 
is the title of an interesting publication which 
we have received from the New York Central 
Iron Works Company of Geneva, N. Y. Itisa 
volume of 20 pages of carefully arranged and 
neatly printed letterpress, amply illustrated 
and containing a great deal of information 
about the Dunning hot-water heater, which is 
intended for warming dwelling ho stores, 
schools, churches, conservatories and all classes 
of buildings by the gravity system of hot- 
water circulation. The work is bound ‘in 
colored paper covers and will be found of inter- 
est to those engaged in the building trades. 


WE HAVE RECEIVED No. 5 of Vol. ҮП 


of the * Proceedings" of the Engineers’ Club of 
Philadelphia, which are Abend quarterly at 
No.1122 Girard street, Philadelphia, Pa. 'The 
issue for January is devoted to ап article by 
M. Bazin, Inspector-General of Bridges and 
Highways’ on " Recent Experimenta on the 
Flow of Water over Weirs." Тһе article isa 
reprint from a French journal, and has been 


translated by Arthur Marichal and John C. 
Trautwine, Jr. 


Tue LrixcoLN [Ron Works of Rutland, 


Vt., favor us with a copy of what they are 
pleased to call "Catalogue E." It is a well- 
printed volume of 76 pages, profusely illus- 
trated, and having as a frontispiece а bírd's- 
eye view of the company’s wor The 
shown within the covers consist of machinery 
for working and handling stone and marble, 
and in the preparation of the volume the aim 
has been to give such intormation as will 
enable those desiring machinery of this kind to 
understand what is the best modern practice, 
as well as to enable those who are not familiar 
with the matter to state cleariy and exactly 
what they require. Тһе engravings аге well 
executed, while the printing is of a high order 
of merit. A number of tables oceupying the 
closing pages of the volume will be found of 
interest in this connection. 


Tug PULLMAN Sasu BALANCE COMPANY 
of 177 West Main street, Rochester, N. Y., have 
been meeting with a good demand for their 
specialties, and are enjoying an extenslve 
trade with various railroad companies. Amon 
the orders which they have recently receiv: 
may be mentioned опе from the Lehigh Valley 

road Company. calling for their Special 
Car Window Balance, which is being exten- 
sively employed throughout the country. The 
company state that they have been behind 
with their orders for this device, but are now 
in better shape, and expect to enjoy for next 
year a large and prosperous business. 


Tue Тлугов Mra, Company, of Cham- 
bersburg, Pa., are meeting with a very 
demand for the Beck Automatic Engine, which 
they manufacture, and among recent sales re- 
fer to the following: One 13 x 15 engine to E35 
lor Brothers & Hall, Macon, Ga ; one Six 0 
engine to the Singerley Paper and Pulp Com- 
pany. of Elkton, Md.; one 8% x 10 engine, with 
complete steam plant, to Schuler & Co., Merid- 
ian, Miss.; two 9% x 12 engines for the Man- 
hattan Bank Company, New York City, as well 
ав many others. Тһе company have also re- 
ceived a fourth order for a horse-power en- 

пе, with two boilers, from the Watervliet 
‘Purnpike and Railroad Company, of Albany, N. 
Y..where they have & 400 horse-power s 
plant now operating an electrical railroad. 


Harry D. Вгвн, of New York City, 
has patented а form of building construction 
in which a series of Z-formed studs have flanges 
turned alternately in opposite directions, and 
to which are secured a series of panels alter- 
nately from opposite sides of the wall Тһе 
adjacent ends of the panal at the union be- 
tween the two walls interlock, thus holding 
them securely in position. The panels are com- 
posed of an inner and an outer thickness, which 
are separated by a filler. The object of the in- 
vention is to improve the mannerof construct- 
ing partitions from boards or slabs. 


.CHARLES E. Francis & Bro., of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, are distributing a number of 
leaflets relating to some of the machines manu- 
factured by them. Illustrated descriptions are 
presented of a varied assortment of improved 
wood-working machinery. including w: turn- 
ers’ lathes, saw benches, shaping machines, fin- 
ishing planers, swing cut-off saws and iron 
frame rip saws, together with a view of the 
factory and mill supplies, which the firm are 
prepared to furnish upon short notice 


WE HAVE RECEIVED, with the com- 


pliments of William Connors, 677-679 River 
street, Troy, №. Y.. a very convenient blottin 

ad for desk use. It consists of four sheets o 

ifferent colored blotting paper. bound to a 
cardboard cover bearing upon its face adver. 
tising matter relative to the Brookside Roofing 
Cement, which is prepared ready for use in 
three colors. This cement is designed for lay- 
ing or bedding slate, tile or metal roofs, and is 
also useful for repairing leaks around chim- 
neys, dormer windows, skylights, scuttles, fire 
walls and all kinds of roofs. pon the opposite 
side of what may be termed the cover is a cal- 
endar for the year 1890 and one for the year 
1891. The pad is very neat and will serve a use- 
ful purpose. 


(Continued on Page vrvi.) 
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The Builders’ Convention. 


A full report of the fifth annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of Build- 
ers of the United States, which was held 
in this city during the week ending Feb- 
ruary 14, will be found in another part of 
this issue. It was the most important 
meeting of any of that body since its or- 
ganization, and its results must be favor- 
able alike to employers and employees. 
The attendance at the sessions was large, 
and the delegates present represented 
most of the more important cities of the 
country. The elaborate programme 
which had been prepared for the business 
session was carefully carried out, and in 
all particulars the proceedings were man- 
aged in a way which might well be emu- 
lated by other business organizations, as 
well as by certain deliberative bodies. As 
will be seen by our report, the questions 
brought up for consideration were of 
great importance to the building trades. 
The discussions of the questions of arbi- 
tration, sub-contracting and the use of a 
uniform contract were exceedingly inter- 
esting and instructive. The occasion af- 
forded an excellent opportunity for con- 
trasting the methods of conducting the 
building business in different parts of 
the country. Not the least interesting, 
even though less important, were the 
features of the programme which were 
altogether social in character. These in- 
cluded atheater party, a banquet—both of 
which ran to great proportions—and the 
freedom of the Building Trades Club. 
The latter dispensed its hospitality witha 
most generous hand. 


THE ARCHITECT BUILT HIS GREAT HEART 
INTO THOSE SCULPTURED STONES.— Long- 
fellow. 


А Model Business Gathering. 


During the time the convention was in 
session many of the papers extended 
pleasant courtesies, none of which, per- 
haps, were more deserving than the 
following, taken from the Sun: * The 
National Convention of Builders that has 
held its daily sessions in the city this 
week has been а model convention all 
along, from a business point of view. 
The proceedings have been carried on as 
though they were under the direction of 
experts. The proper rules have been duly 
Observed by all the delegates. Тһе most 
important practical questions have been 
taken up and put through with all desira- 
ble expedition. In the election of officers 
of the association there has been no im- 
proper rivalry between candidates. There 
have been no long-winded debates, no 
wrangling, no tomfoolery atthe sessions. 
The members have striven to do the busi- 
ness that brought them together in an or- 
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derly and sensible way. Тһе convention 
of builders may truly be spoken of as а 
model that deserves to be studied by the 
managers of all other bodies of the kind, 
or even by the members of the Legislature 
of the State of New York." 


HUMAN NATURE CRAVES 
Pliny. 


John W. Root. 


In the death of John W. Root, of the 
firm of Burnham & Root, Chicago, which 
occurred just as our last number was is- 
sued, the architectural profession has lost 
an honored and gifted member. He was 
born in Atlanta, Ga., in the year 1851, his 
father being Col. Sidney S. Root, a well- 
known planter of wealth and position. 
Mr. Root was educated in this country 
and abroad, and after graduating from 
college he entered the office of Renwick & 
Sands and later that of John B. Snook. 
In after years he removed to Chicago and 
was employed in the office of P. B. White. 
In 1873 he associated himself with D. H. 
Burnham, under the style of Burnham & 
Root, and built up a business which made 
their name familiar everywhere. Mr. 
Root was prominently connected with the 
Western Association of Architects, and in 
the second year of its organization occu- 
pied the office of secretary, and later was 
called upon to fill the president's chair. 
When this association united with the 
American Institute of Architects he was 
honored with the office of secretary of the 
newly consolidated society, and it was 
but a short time since that he was again 
called upon to fill the same office for the 
current year. Mr. Root was ever promi- 
nent in social intercourse and hospitality 
on the occasion of architectural conven- 
tions, his rare gifts of mind, ready wit 
&nd pleasing disposition making hosts of 
friends on every side. 


NOVELTY.— 


NOVELTY IS THE STOREHOUSE OF PLEA£- 
URE.—.Ninon de Lenclos. 


Studies of Inexpensive Dwellings. 

The editor of Carpentry and Building 
will be glad to correspond with any and 
all architects who happen to read this 
paragraph concerning studies for publica- 
tion in this journal. What is wanted 
particularly at this time is small houses— 
that is, inexpensive dwellings—fully il- 
lustrated with details to scale. We are 
quite as willing to show structures which 
have been built as those which have only 
been projected, and a photograph of the 
finished work is а very desirable substitu- 
tion for the conventional perspective 
sketch. We shall be glad to have letters 
in response to this paragraph, explaining 
in detail what there is to offer that may 
interest the readers of this periodical. 


WHICH OF YOU, INTENDING TO BUILD A 
TOWER, SITTETH NOT DOWN FIRST AND 
COUNTETH THE COST, WHETIIER HE HAVE 
SUFFICIENT TO FINISH IT (— Bible. 


Sixty Years of Peace. 


А curious fact has recently been brought 
out in connection with the proposed es- 
tablisbment of a Western branch by a 


large and very wealthy Eastern manufact- 
uring concern. The company's intention 
of transferring a large part of their business 
to the West had no sooner been made public 
than the managers were, as usual, over- 
whelmed with offers of free sites, bonuses 
and all sorts of other inducements from 
enterprising town boomers. It would 
have been easily possible for them to have 
made arrangements in some localities that 
would have given them immense advan- 
tages over their competitors, if the matter 
had resolved itself into the simple question 
of an available site in close proximity to 
their Western market. The best offer 
would then have won the prize of se- 
curing this reputable establishment. 
But there were -other considerations 


.of greater weight to the management than 


a free site, a bonus, free fuel, exemption 
from municipal taxation or any other pe- 
cuniary inducement. The original con- 
cern, employing thousands of men, had 
never had a strike in its existence of more 
than half a century, and the managers pro- 
posed to lay the foundation for a similar 
record for their Western branch. They 
had enjoyed 60 years of peace, of entire 
immunity from labor troubles, and desired 
these happy relations with their workmen 
to continue. The selection of a site in- 
volved the choice of a location which 
would be healthful for their employees 
and enable them to enjoy agreeable sur- 
roundings. This was regarded as the 
most important point to settle, consistent 
with favorable transportation facilities 
and other essential requirements for cheap 
manufacturing. 


ARCHITECTURE IS THE ART WHICH so 
DISPOSES AND ADORNS THE EDIFICES 
RAISED BY MAN, FOR WHATSOEVER USES, 
THAT THE SIGHT OF THEM MAY CONTRIB- 
UTE TO HIS MENTAL HEALTH, POWER AND 
PLEASURE.— Ruskin. 


Pleasant Relations with Workmen. 


From this statement of the company’s 
position, the keynote of its universally 
pleasant relations with its workmen will 
be apparent. They are not regarded 
wholly as machines performing certain 
functions in accordance with the requirc- 
ments of the company. They are human 
beings, with tastes, desires and ambitions, 
and their welfare is ‘a matter of sufficient 
solicitude to be a leading consideration in 
the selection of a site. Employers who 
display such kindly impulses in tbis re- 
spect must surely be influenced by the 
same sentiments in the daily treatment of 
their working force. It is not a mere ас- 
cident, a curious exception to the usual 
history of industrial establishments, tbat 
this concern has for 60 years escaped with- 
out a labor trouble. Wise counsels and 
prudent management must have con- 
tributed to this remarkable record. The 
time covers a succession of periods of pros- 
perity and intervals of depression which 
must have affect.d wages in this estab- 
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lishment as well as in all others, and skill- 
ful management must have been required 
to preserve harmonious relations both in 
times of very high prices and very low 

rices, Тһе peculiarities of the case are 
intensified by the statement that these 


- works manufacture iron and steel. 


THE BUILDING FITTED ACCURATELY TO 
ANSWER ITS END WILL TURN OUT TO BE 
ADMIRABLE .— Moller, 


Neither Co-operation nor Profit Sharing. 

So far as we are aware, по special 
remedy nor ingenious conciliatory device 
for preventing labor troubles has ever 
been adopted by this establishment. Co- 
operation does not exist in any form, nor 
is profit-sharing with the employees prac- 
ticed, The works are run in the orthodox 
way, with the managers of the company 
managing affairs in their own style, em- 
ploying hands of their own selection, and 
paying them what they consider fair 
wages. There is no socialism nor com- 
munism nor any other theoretical method 
of reforming human affairs in vogue in the 
workshops of this company. “The owners 
own and manage, and the workmen per- 
form their tasks and receive their pay. In 
this case the element of fair dealing be- 
tween master and man appears to be the 
sole influential power that has been able 
so far to makes strikes unknown. This 


remarkable industrial history proves that 
strikes can be avoided, that there is a way 
of circumventing labor agitators and of 
allaying discontent in advance and not al- 
lowing it to ferment until it reaches fever 
heat. Surely the most successful manager 
is not he who always beats a strike, but 
he who is always able to avoid one. 


NO PERSON WHO I8 NOT A GREAT SCULP 
TOR OR PAINTER CAN BE AN ARCHITECT. 
IF HE IS NOT A PAINTER OR SCULPTOR, HE 
CAN ONLY BE A BUILDER.— Ruskin. 


Winter Building. 


Many of the manufacturers of hot air 
furnaces have expressed surprise that the 
demand for their goods has continued act- 
ive so late in the season, some, it is said, 
having all they can do to meet current 
demands. In other years this has not 
been the case, for the winter has been the 
slack building season, and the rush for 
goods has not come until the houses were 
well along toward completion. An ex- 
planation of the unusual demand now pre- 
vailing, as offered to us by one who is very 
familiar with the furnace trade is that the 
frequency of building trades strikes in the 
spring during the past few years has 
prompted many builders to begin their 
work during the autumn and carry it 
through the winter, thus having their 
houses so near completion in the spring 
that they shall be less dependent upon the 
demands of labor. A great many houses 
in this way were begun in the early fall, 
so that the foundations were completed 
before the frost came. Then, as soon as 
the building was inclosed, the furnace was 
put in and temporary arrangements made 
for register boxes. Тһе furnace being in 
place, the plasterers could begin their 
work, and by making use of furnace heat, 
continue it independent of the cold 
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weather. Another advantage of doing 
building work during the winter is that 
the best mechanics can be obtained, and 
employers are not dependent upon indif- 
ferent or inefficient workmen. Whether 
this offered explanation will entirely ac- 
count for the demand for building ma- 
terial late in the season we cannot say. 
It is, at least, а plausible explanation, 
and may mark another change hereafter in 
the division of the building seasons. Of 
course, if houses are being built now and 
equipped with heating apparatus, there 
will naturally be a less demand for fur- 
naces later in the season, when heretofore 
they have been in great request. Such a 
change in the building season must also 


have its effect upon other lines of mate- 
rials, and give a full and winter activity 
to trades that are then usually dull. Any- 
thing that has a tendency to distribute 
business evenly throughout the year and 
relieve the excessive rush and activity of 
short seasons should be welcomed by the 
industrial world. 


THE MAN WHO BUILDS AND WANTS 
WHEREWITH TO PAY PROVIDES A HOME 
FROM WHICH TO RUN AWAY.— Young. 


The Labor Laws of Massachusetts. 


The labor laws of Massachusetts have been 
collected and published by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. We get an instructive 
view from this compilation of how old 
theories about the relation of the State to 
industry have been modified in the last 20 
or 80 years, and step by step the State 
has come to interfere in behalf of the 
laborer The employment of women and 
minors is now regulated and bounded by 
certain hours and conditions, child labor 
is forbidden, minors under 18 cannot be 
legally employed over 60 hours a week, 
imprisonment for debt is abolished, the 
workingman is given a lien on his em- 
ployer for wages, necessary tools of a 
mechanic are exempted from attachment, 
the trustee process is curtailed, co- 
operative banks, building societies and 
associations аге authorized, and in- 
spection of factories and regulations for 
the protection of life and health of the 


operatives established. Besides, educa- 
tional facilities have been extended and 
free text books provided, and, while not 
the subject of specific legislation, ten 
hours has come to be the maximum day’s 
work in most industries, and the tendency 
is still toward a shorter work-day. 


PLATES. 


One of the plates восбтаралуан this 
issue presents a general view of a house 
erected in Detroit, Mich., from plans pre- 
pared by A. C. Varney & Co., architects, 
of that city. A detailed description, as 
well as plans and elevations, will be found 
in another part of the paper. 

Other plates show a general view of the 
Casino, New York, together with three 
interiors. This building, it will be re- 
membered, was the scene of the immense 
theater party given on Wednesday even- 
ing, February 11, by the Mechanics’ and 
Traders’ Exchange of New York City in 
honor of the National Association of 
Builders of the United States, an account 
of which will be found as a part of the 
convention report.g ^. - ^ me а ES 

The Casino, which was completed in 
1882, has a frontage of 104 feet on Broad- 
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way and 189 feet on Thirty-ninth street. 
It is constructed in the Moorish style of 
architecture, of rough red brick, stone and 
polished terra cotta. It combines a thea- 
ter, summer garden, balcony terrace and 
restaurant. It has eight exits, a seating 
capacity of 1200 and standing room for 
about 800, bringing the total capacity up 
to 2000 people. The principle feature of 
interest is the treatment of the interior. 
The walls and dome are covered with 
what is termed ** fibrous plaster," pressed 
into numerous artistic designs. The plas- 
ter is made by combining layers of burlap 
and a composition resembling ordinary 
plaster. This is said to have been the 
first extensive introduction of ornamental 

laster work in walls, domes and ceilings. 

he general tint or color of the decora- 
tions is buff, relieved by the free use of 
silver, co рег, brass and gold, іп three 
shades. e boxes, which are graceful 
in form, the pillars and the front of the 
balcony are finished in old gold. The 
front of the balcony is composed of a 
series of small colonnades connected b 
arches and liberally decorated in gold, 
silver and copper. 

The flooring of the vestibule at the en- 
trance on Thirty-ninth street is of broken 
tile in various colors. From the lower 
vestibule a staircase of marble 10 feet in 
width and broken into a number of land- 
ings leads to the grand vestibule on the 
second floor, where the theater is situated. 
The vestibule is octagonal in form, with 
vaulted ceiling, and surrounded by а 
series of arches, which form entrances to 
the auditorium, the toger and the stair- 
case leading to the balcony. The upper 
part of the house above the theater gal- 
ery is a concert room with promenade. 
The room is said to have an area of about 
15,000 square feet, and is laid out as a 
summer garden. The architect under 
whose supervision the Casino was erected 
is Francis H. Kimball, with office at 40 
Broadway, New York. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HovsE DRAINAGE AND SANITARY PLUMBING. 
By William Paul Gerhard. The Van Nos- 
trand Company, 1890. 50 cents. 


This valuable little treatise in the Van 
Nostrand Science Series by the well- 
known sanitary engineer, Mr. Gerhard, 
has, we are pleased to see, reached 
its fourth edition. The first edition 
came out in 1882, and was an es- 
say originally prepared for the annual 
report of the State Board of Health of 
Rhode Island. It has been re-edited since 
then in the different editions and much 
additional matter has been inserted. In 
the preface to this edition the author 
states that he has deemed it best to make 
as few changes as possible, adding that 
the general principles of house drainage 
have not been materially altered or modi- 
fied since the earlier editions of the work, 
The difficulty attending the publication 
of any sanitary work ın that part of it 
which relates to plumbing fixtures has 
been well met by Mr. Gerhard, for in dis- 
cussing the various types of closets he has 
omitted mention of the closets of the more 
prominent makes, because, as he says, the 
many well-illustrated catalogues of dealers 
and manufacturers in plumbers’ supplies 
give full information in this matter; and 
also there being so many closets on the 
market it would be impossible to mention 
them all. This smal! publication has 
grown to 230 pages and illustrating it are 
several engraved plates, One of the plates 
shows 16 different forms of traps for fixt- 
ures, while another illustrates six types 
of water closet. Sectional illustrations 
also show the construction of flushing 
tanks, while a final large cut illustrates a 
sectional view of a house, showing a sys- 
tem of drainage. The mere mention of 
these illustrations wiil show the practical 
value of the book, the text of which has 
been reviewed favorably in these columns 
heretofore. 
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THE MADISON SQUARE GARDEN. 


NE OF THE FEATURES laid down 
in the elaborate programme pre- 
pared for the entertainment of 

the delegates to the Fifth Annual 
Convention of the National Association 
of Builders of the United States, held 
in New York City during the week 
ending February 14, was a visit by 
those who desired to some of the more 
prominent buildings of the metropolis. A 
number of magnificent edifices in the 
city possess much that is of interest and 
value from a builder’s standpoint, and as 
the delegates came from all sections of 
the North and West, representing, as they 
did, 34 different cities of the Union, an 
excellent opportunity was afforded the 
visitors for studying typical Eastern archi- 
tecture and contrasting it with that of 
their own sections. Among the structures 
presenting many features of interest to 
the visiting builders may be mentioned 
the new Madison Square Garden, covering 
the block bounded upon the north by East 
Twenty-seventh street, on the east by 
Fourth avenue, on the south by Twenty- 
sixth street and on the west by Madison 
avenue. Тһе structure represents the re- 
sults of nearly two years' study on the 
part,of Stanford White, of the firm of 


ness. The trusses have a rise of only 15 
feet, and spring from light phenix col- 
umns fully 60 feet from the ground, the 
span being 186 feet. The arches are rather 
flat and the roof which they support а 
very slight slope. There are six full 
trusses and 16 radial trusses at each end, 
all emphasizing as much as possible the 
idea of the double circle. 

In the matter of color the idea has been 
to keep it as light and cheerful as possi- 
ble. Тһе general effect of the decoration 
of the interior is a cream white and light 
copper in solid mass. The whole roof and 
its supports are white and the walls are 
copper, set off with white and broken b 
long panel-like windows, hung with 
curtains of amaranth plush. The end 
boxes are solid white with amaranth 
hangings, and the open parts aboye the 
lower tier of seats copper finished 
with terra cotta plush. Beneath 
each arch and girder of the roof 
and following the curves of the 
iron arms are electric lamps placed 
about 1 foot apart. Depending 
from the roof are clusters of lamps, 
the central one containing 600 
lights. Тһе vast arena, covered 
by the immense roof without cen- 


there are two from the orchestra floor 
on Twenty-seventh street and two on 
the south side of the theater. Тһе seat- 
ing capacity is about 1200, with standing 
room for 400, giving a total capacity о 
1600 persons. 

Probably the finest room in the building 
is the ballroom or concert hall, the seat- 


The Madison Square батдеп.-МеКіт, Mead & White, Architects, New York City. 


McKim, Mead & White, architects, of No. 
57 Broadway, New York City, and com- 
bines an immense amphitheater, a restau- 
rant, a ball room, a concert hall, an open- 
air roof garden and a theater. A good 
idea of the external appearance of this 
magnificent structure may be gathered 
from an inspection of the perspective view 
shown in the accompanying illustration. 
The amphitheater, which was the first 
part of the building completed, extends 
nearly the entire length of the block from 
Madison to Fourth avenue, and in width 
reaching from Twenty-sixth to Twenty- 
seventh street. It has permanent seats 
for 7800 people, with sufficient standin 
space left to give room for a total о: 
15,000 persons. The main idea has been 
to make it look absolutely like an amphi- 
theater—that is, a building with a double 
curvature, and perhaps the most remark- 
able thing in connection with it is the 
system of iron construction and its light- 
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tralsupport, is entirely open and free from 
side to side and from end to end. The 
only pillars are a row of light steel posts 
close to each wal, apon which the roof 
arches ате suppo . In the arrange- 
ment of theseats the garden amphitheater 
follows the Roman idea except as to size. 
The amphitheater was opened in June of 
last year. 

The Garden Theater is modeled in the 
Louis XVIth style, the characteristics of 
which have been carried all through the 
ornamentation from the coffered proscen- 
ium arch and the dome in relief to the 
delicate silk upon the walls and the 
magnificent drop curtain. The front on 
Madison avenue has four double oaken 
doors leading to a wide lobby connecting 
with the theater proper, and separate 
from it by a 20-inch party wall. In this 
wall are six openings, each 5 feet in 
width, providing means of entrance and 
exit for the audience. Besides these exits 


ing capacity of which has been somewha 

sacrificed for the sake of fine interior 
effects. Along the sides of the room is a 
series of deep bays, surmounted by arches 
covered with delicate papier mache orna- 
ments. The idea has been to make the 
room look like a great chamber, such as 
might be found in a king’s palace, instead 
of like an ordinary concert hall. There 
are boxes in the gallery, with dressin 

rooms and retiring rooms adjoining. an 

a supper room for use when the hall is 
given up for dancing. The capacity of 
the hall is about 1500. 

The restaurant is on the Twenty-sixth 
street corner of the building, and is in- 
tended for the service of the patrons of 
the amphitheater, although it may be used 
by others as well. One of the most popu- 
lar featurs of the series of attractions 
centered in this immense structure is the 
open air garden extending over the roof 

ong the Madison avenue front. It is 
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reached by elevators and ample staircases, 
and will hold from 3000 to 5000 poe 
On it, when fully completed, will be a 
mass of electric lights producing a brill- 


iant effect. The roof garden has а colon- : 


nade around it, while the general style of 

architecture is the Italian Renaissance. 
As shown in the illustration, the build- 

ing is surmounted by an immense tower 


rising 800 feet above the street. At pres- 
ent this portion of the building is not 
completed, but when finished elevators 
will carry visitors to a spacious observa- 
tory gallery higher than ET structure in 
the vicinity, and 40 feet higher, it is said, 
than the steeple of Trinity Church. An 
interesting feature of this tower will be 
a powerful electric light placed at the 
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very top. It will light the open-air gar- 
den with great brilliancy, and it is said 
that it wil be so powerful that in the 
space within its illumination the moon 
will cast no shadows. In addition to the 
great electric light on the top of the 
tower and the lamps on the roof garden, 
there will be a series of outside electric 
lights. 


NATIONAL BRICK MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


HE fifth annual convention of the 
National Brick Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation began in the Board of 

Trade Hall, Indianapolis, Ind., on Tues- 
day, January 20. The attendance was 
large and great interest was evinced 
in the proceedings. A pleasing feature 
was the presence of a large number 
of charter members, who had been con- 
spicuous in the organization of the asso- 
ciation at Cincinnati five years ago. 
President T. B. MacAvoy of Philadel- 
phia occupied the chair and delivered 
an interesting address, іп the course of 
which he expressed the belief that the 
time is not far distant when brick will 
be made almost wholly by machinery. In 
other industrial interests where new in- 
ventions and machinery have come into 
use, he said that decided benefits have 
followed to all concerned, from the laborer 
tothe proprietor, and that the same re- 
sults would undoubtedly obtain in brick- 


` making. The prime object of the Na- 


tional Brick Manufacturers’ Association 
was to bring about more improved meth- 
ods of work. The president’s address was 
greeted with much favor, and after the 
applause had subsided the election of offi- 
cers was taken up. Justus C. Adams of 
Indianapolis was elected president, and 
was escorted to the chair by a committee 
of three appointed for the purpose. The 
new resi lent addressed the convention, 
thanking the members for the honor 
conferred upon him. He referred briefly 
to the fact that the successful operation 
of those engaged іп the manufacture of 
brick imposed upon those who follow 
it a watchful supervision of details, care- 
ful attention to small matters and a com- 
plete knowledge of methods, as well as a 
close acquaintance with the market of the 
various localities. He stated that the 
year just passed had been fairly prosper- 
ous, and that while in some localities 
prices were low and trade depressed, yet, 
on the whole, there were many reasons 
for thankfulness for the past and bright 
expectations for the future. The business 
of electing vice-presidents was then taken 
up, and a number of gentlemen were 
nominated. Richard Smith of Omaha 
received the highest number of votes and 


was made first vice-president; S. P.- 


Crafts of New Haven, Conn., was elected 
second vice-president, and George S. Old- 
field of Norfolk, Va., was made third 
vice-president. С. Р. Merwin of Berlin, 
Conn., was elected recording secretary, 
and Theodore A. Randell of Indianapolis 
corresponding secretary. Frank B. Mac- 
Avoy was elected treasurer. 

The next order of business was the 
presentation of papers, of which there 
were severalof an interesting character. 
The first was by б. К. Fletcher of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., and was entitled “ No- 
menclature or Vernacular in Brickmak- 
ing." Following this paper, the discus- 
sion of which was postponed until the 
following day, was the presentation of 
the report of the treasurer, showing that 
the total receipts were $864.04 and the 
expenditures $698.50, leaving a balance in 
the treasury of 8165.54. 

The evening was devoted to the “ Third 
Annual Pow-Wow," which T. A. Randell, 
master of ceremonies, defined as an oc- 
casion when ‘‘the brethren should come 
together from all parts of the country, 
and by social intercourse rub off the rough 
corners of restraint and be the more 
willing and теа1у to take part off-hand in 


Google 


the discussion and deliberations of the 
association." Ап address of welcome was 
delivered by Mayor Sullivan of Indian- 
apolis, and the evening was taken up with 
music, song and speechmaking. 

On Wednesday, after the convention 
had been called to order, Thaddeus S. 
Smith of St. Louis, read an essay on “ The 
Elements of Dry Kiln Brickmaking," 
which provoked some interesting discus- 
sion. This was followed by a paper touch- 
ing the same subject prepared by John 
W. Sibley of Coaldale, Ala., and was en- 
titled ** Brickmaking in Alabama." After 
the discussion of this paper had been con- 
cluded a Committee on Resolutions was 
appointed. D. V. Purington of Chicago 
presented some interesting remarks on 
“ Labor Troubles—How to Avoid Them,’ 
which brought out some valuable and 
interesting discussion relative to the 


question of strikes. especially in the brick- - 


makingindustry. The next thing in order 
was an address by W. D. Gates of Terra 
Cotta, IlL, entitled ** What, How and 
Why." Following this was a paper on 
“The Pallet System—Its Advantages and 
Disadvantages,” by Frank Stiles, North 
Haven, Conn., after which was an essay 
on “ Drying Brick " by Frank D. MacAvoy 
of Philadelphia, which was well received 
by the members and provoked no little 
discussion. Before adjourning for the 
day the members of the convention ac- 
cepted an invitation extended by the Com- 
mercial Club to take a trip around the 
Belt Railroad. К 

The morning session of Thursday was 
taken up with an address by A. O. Jones 
of Zanesville, Ohio, on the paving brick 
interests and a somewhat extended dis- 
cussion on the subject, in which many 
members participated. After the morn- 
ing session the assembly made an excur- 
sion around the Belt Railroad, a special 
train having been provided for the pur- 
pose by the directors of the Commercial 
Club. In the afternoon the discussion of 
the paring brick interests was continued 
at some length, and when concluded 
William Roberts of Trenton, N. J., pre- 
sented an essay entitled “ Pressed Brick— 
Their Manufacture and Use,” which was 
well received. Ellis Lovejoy of Union 
Furnace, Ohio, made an address on “Тһе 
Guthrie Kiln.” Another essay was that 
by E. M. Pike, Chenoa, Ill., on “Drain 

ile—Its Manufacture and Use.” Other 
papers read at this session included one 
by W. Н. Duffet, Beatrice, Neb., оп 
‘“Continuous Kilns,” and another by W. 
Waplington of Philadelphia, Pa., on 
** Manufactured Gas for Burning Brick." 
These brought out some discussion, and 
were followed by a consideration of the 
subject of vitrified brick. 

Reports of committees were next in 
order, the first being that of the Commit- 
tee on Nomenclature of Brick. This was 
a lengthy document, but one full of inter- 
est and value, not only to those engaged 
in the manufacture of brick, but also to 
all connected with building operations. 
The next report was that of the Commit- 
tee on Resolutions, of which B. W. Blair 
was chairman.: The following gentlemen 
were appointed on the Committee on an 
International Exhibit of Clay-Working 
Machinery in connection with the World's 
Fair at Chicago in 1893: B. W. Blair, 
Cincinnati ; Albert Gleason, Washington, 
D. C.; C. W. Raymond, Dayton, Ohio; 
Thaddeus Smith, St. Louis ; and C. D. B. 
Howell, Chicago, Ill. After a few remarks 


by President Adams, the convention ad- 
journed, subject to the call of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 


—— — — "a  ————— —— 


A * Brick" of a Poem. 


At the Fifth Annual Convention of the 
National Brick Manufacturers' Asssocia- 
tion, D. O. Loy read the following poem, 
which was enthusiastically received : 


In a beautiful garden on Eden's fair plain 

Our old Mother Eve began to raise Cain. 

Now, if we believe what historians say. 

Cain was much harder than vitrified clay. 

A patent brick clamp advertise if you will, 

But Cain was the man that invented the kill. 

For brick kilns in Eden there was no demand, 

Бо Cain was advised to seek other lands. 

In that olden time when tbe world was new 

Thev never used brick for cellar or flue. 

No X brick were used at the time Adam 
e % 

For long ages since Jacob dug the first well. 

No cisterns were made in that garden so new 

For Adam and Eve had no washing to do. 

The first brick made at Babel were used,  . 

Where brickmakers’ language was mixed and 
confused. 

Though the tower was a failure, the bricks 
which were made 

By those ancient people established our trade. 

From that day to this, in each civilized land, 

For brick there has been an increasing de- 


mand. 
When Jacob’s grand-children in Egypt were 


i 

They were moulding the brick for those huge 
pyramids. 

And our minds often wander back to that day, 

When. those slaves made brick from stubble 
and clay ; i 

And we fancy we hear old King Pharo ask 

Those Hebrew slaves to increase their task ; 

And we fancy they moistened the clay with 
their tears, 

While moulding brick in those ancient years. 

But we know tbat those slaves whom tbat 
king possessed 

Have long since gone to that home of rest; 

And the king who ruled with pomp and pride, 

That king and his children have long since 

ied. 

Of his royal palace, his crown or throne, 

Not one relic of them to-day is known. 

Thatki king and his children are mummies to- 


у. 

Yet the language we read on bricks made of 
clay, 

‘The Egyptian kingdom, its rise and fall, 

Hieroglyphics on bricks has told it all. 

Before Moses from Egypt went out on a 
strike 

He invented a kiln claimed by Castle & Pike; 

And the Steward brick kiln is laid in the 
shade, 

For the Hebrews burned bricks before they 
were made. 

Near an ancient city, deep under the ground, 

A kiln like Eudaly's was recently found. 

Editorials on brickmaking in the Journal ap- 


pear 

Which һауе been composed over three thou- 
sand years. 

Like those Hebrew slaves, we will soon pass 


away, 
But the bricks we have made will never 


есау; ; 
Tien ө on each brick, іп the mold that 
cast, 

A message of love that forever will last; 

A poem on brick at once ГІ commence, 

То Бе read by brickmakers ten thousand years 
hence. 

vere Д choosing а brick from the new or the 
old, 

I would not select a brick made of pure gold; 

A brick of pure gold time would surely de- 


stroy, 
While a brick would last always if made of a 


оу. 
Jf you doubt what I say, Pm ready for that, 
For J always carry a brick in my hat. 
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RESIDENCE IN 


this and the following pi was 
erected for Charles F. Bielman, at 
No. 285 Hancock avenue, West, Detroit, 
Mich., from designs prepared by A. С. 
Varney & Co., architects, of that city. 
It will be seen from an inspection of 
the perspective view, which appears 
in one of our supplement plates this 
month, that the house is constructs of 
stone, while the roof is covered with 
slate. The material employed up to the 
window sills is limestone, while above 
that point is red sandstone. The ste 
of the house are of bluestone. The 
dwelling is commodious and conven- 
iently arranged, the floor plans showing 
five rooms and a capacious hall on the 
first floor, while on the floor above area 
bathroom and five sleeping rooms, out of 
one of the latter of which opens a large 
alcove. Entering the hall from a wide 
veranda, the parlor is found at the right 
hand communicating with the sitting 
room in the rear and separated from it by 
tières. Inthe rear of the hall is the li- 
rary, while beyond it and the sitting room 
isthe diningroom. This apartment com- 
municates with the sitting room by fold- 
ing doors. The kitchen is in the rear, 


ТЕ HOUSE which we illustrate upon 


dining room and bathroom are finished 

with paneled wainscoting. The house is 

е іп every particular апа cost 
0. 


Home Building іп іле Soutb. 


If there is anything within the scope of 
our trade journalism that has lagged be- 
hind in the general march of progress, 
says a writer in the Chattanooga Trades- 
man, it is in the matter of homes for the 
people. By homes is not meant in this 


connection the moral or social surround- 
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DETROIT. 


This question is particularly pertinent 
now when the accumulation of wealth in 
a rapidly recuperating section is finding 
investment in permanent homes—when 
the decaying mansions of the lordly plant- 
ers of the ante-bellum days must be rebuilt 
and the humble homes of the cabin 
dwellers replaced by modern farm houses. 
Our Southern ancesters builded very 
wisely, with an eye single to the require- 
ments of the climate in reference to com- 
fort and health, with little or noregard to 
rescribed forms or orders of architecture. 
he homes of the better classes were char- 
acterized by an abundance of broad, shady 
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Front Elevation and Section.—Scale, % Inch to the Foot. 


Residence of Charles F. Bielman.—A. C. Varney & Co., Architects, Detroit, Mich. 


and is provided with all the modern con- 
veniences. Іп the parlor and dining 
room are open grates. Ascending to the 
second floor, it is found that the hall runs 
very nearly the length of the house, ex- 
tending as it does from the door of the 
front chamber to the bathroom. The 
servants' chamber is in the rear, over the 
kitchen, communication between the two 
being made by rear stairs. This arrange- 
ment does away with the necessity of the 
servants passing through the main rooms 
on the first floor in order to reach the 
second story. It will be observed from 
inspection of the floor plans that the bath- 
room is so placed that the plumbing 
fixtures are in line with those on the first 
floor. The house is heated by steam, and 
with the exception of the kitchen all the 
rooms on the first and second floors are 
finished in hardwood. The floor of the 
hall is of oak, while in the library and 
dining room the border is of oak. The hall, 
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ings, but the houses—the residences of the 

ple. Of the five primal orders of archi- 
tecture, followed more or less closely in 
all civilized countries in the construction 
of public buildings, the writer is not pre- 
pared to say whether climate had any- 
thing to do with the differential details of 
finish of the various orders, but he is 
quite convinced that our homes—houses 
to live in, and in which to rear families— 
ought certainly to be constructed with an 
eye single to the conditions of the climate. 

ith due deference to the opinions of 
modern architects it may be claimed that 
they have not given full appreciation to 
this feature of their profession in the 
Southern States. Take any architectural 
book or periodical, examine the drawings 
and designs for model houses, and it will 
be found that the same design and ar- 
rangement suitable for the bleak climate 
of the lake region is equally recommended 
for the Gulf Coast or the central South. 


porches, wide halls and commodious 
rooms, insuring the fullest ventilation by 
day during the hot season and the best 

eguard against the insidious malaria at 
night. Іп such houses the minimun 
mortality occurred in a climate considered 
very unhealthy by the average actuaries 
and life insurance experts. Тһе cabins 
of the poorest classes were built in accord- 
ance with their limited means and all pro- 
vided for unlimited ventilation—but the 
latter feature was due more, perhaps, to 
lack of means and improvidence than to 
any sanitary intention or foresight. Atany 
rate, they answered the purpose and gave 
to the South a robust and hardy yeomanry, 
as can be easily proven by comparing the 
reports of the medical departments of the 
two armies engaged in the war between 
the States. 

The time is now at hand, or soon will 
be, when all these old residences must be 
replaced by new ones, and common sense 
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Conductor Cap. 


Details of Porch. Small Dormer in Roof. 


Floor Plans.—Scale, 1-16 Inch to the Foot. Details,—Scale, 34 Inch to the Foot. 


Residence of Charles F, Bielman Detroit, 
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teaches that the permanent abiding places 
—the home dwellings of the ple— 
should be built in accordance with the re- 
quirements and the conditions of the 
climate. A residence perfectly adapted 
to the climate of the extreme northern 
part of the Union would be entirely un- 
suited for.either comfort or health in the 
extreme southern portion. And yet we 
find in all the designs of modern Ameri- 
can architects the same general plans for 
АП sections and climates. Тһе only ada 

tation apparent in them is to simply ae 
just the plan of the house to the amount 
of money to be expended in its con- 
struction. With an abundance of the 
cheapest and best building material of all 
kinds to choose from it is possible for 
every one intending to build a residence 
to arrange it in accordance with the cli- 
matic requirements and environments. 
What we need most in this regard is a 
new school of home architecture—men of 
original thought, who will break away 


Elevation of Front Door.—Scale, % Inch to 
the Foot. 


from the stereotyed and "established de- 
signs and give us models for homes in ac- 
cordance with the conditions that sur- 
round us. 
---- — y| 

ІТ IS STATED that during the re 1890 
the three cities of New York, Brooklyn 
and Chicago spent over $158,000,000 in 
new buildings, and in New York and 
Brooklyn the cost of alterations amounted 
to $9,000,000. Permits were given in New 
York for the erection of 3537 buildings, at 
а total cost of $74,900,812, and plans were 
approved for alterations in 2417 buildings, 
at а cost of $7,188,250. In Brooklyn 2577 
permits were issued for the erection of 
4800 buildings, to cost $24,334,290, and for 
alterations in 1275 buildings, at a cost of 
$1,633,290. In Chicago over 5014 miles of 
frontage of new buildings were erected 
and $59,000,000 expended. This is said to 
be the largest amount ever spent on new 
buildings in one year in that city, and it 
is expected that preparations for the Fair 
will keep up the boom. New York and 
Brooklyn together spent nearly twice as 
much on new buildings as Chicago, but 
while the Western city spent more than 
in 1889, New York spent $5,000,000 less 
and Brooklyn $2,100,000 less. It will be 
some years, though, before Chicago spends 
as much as New York, says a local paper, 
and many years before she puts into iron, 
stone and brick as many millions as the 
cities of the Manhattan district. 


ІТ 16 STATED that Omaha, Neb., will 
soon have апа ment house built ac- 
cording to the Edward Bellamy idea. It 
will be a brick structure, four stories high, 
and containing 25 apartments. The plan 
of living in the building will be co-opera- 
tive, as all the cooking will be done in one 
kitchen, each individual sharing his or her 


expense. 
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VARIATION FROM SPECIFICATIONS IN BUILD- 
ING CONTRACT. 


HERE A BUILDING CONTRACT 
specifies that the work shall be 
one according to the plans and 
ifications, which are made a part 
of the contract, and the contract ex- 
pressly stipulates that there should be 
no variation from the plans and speci- 
fications without the written consent of 
the owner, it is a breach of the contract 
to substitute a certain kind and make of 
columns which is different from the kind 
called for by the contract, when it ap- 
peara that the kind called for could have 
n procured, although it is shown that 
those which were used were substantially 
like those called for by the contract, and 
equally as good, and where the specifica- 
tions fix the size of the columns the con- 
tractor will not be permitted to show that 
columns of a different size were more in 
accord with the contract. In a case of 
this kind, where the contract is in 
writing and in clear terms, a court should 
construe the contract and instruct the 
jury what the rights and duties of the 
parties are, and leave the question of 
compliance for the determination of the 
jury.—Lynch vs. Paris Grain and Lumber 
Company, Superior Court of Texas, 14 
8. W. Rep., 701. 


CONTRACT SUBJECT TO ACCEPTANCE. 


A contractor entered into a contract by 
the terms of which his work was to be 
accepted by the architect before payment 
was to be made. He sublet the contract 
on the same terms and upon completion 
the work was rejected. It was then re- 
constructed by another sub-contractor 
and accepted. The sub-contractor for the 
first work was paid and the second was 
not. No lien having been filed by the 
second sub-contractor, the contractor is 
entitled to judgment, and it is no defense 
to such an action that the second sub- 
contractor had already recovered judg- 
ment against the owner in an action to 
which the principal contractor was not a 
party.—Griffüth vs. Happersberger, Su- 
promé Court of California, 25 Pac. Rep., 


CONSIDERATION FOR CONTRACT FOR EXTRA 
WORK. 


Every contract must restupon and give 
a sufficient consideration, and a promise 
by a building contractor to put another 
coat of oil on the inside of a house, made 
after he had fully complied with his con- 
tract, and without any additional consid- 
eration, is a mere gratuity, and his failure 
to put on the additional coat will not pre- 
clude him from recovering the full 
amount due under contract.—Widiman 
vs. Brown, Supreme Court of Michigan, 
47 N. W. Rep., 231. 


TIME FOR FILING MECHANICS’ LIEN— 
LIENABLE ARTICLES. 


The time limited by law for filing a no- 
tice of lien does not commence to run un- 
til the liability of the contractor ter- 
minates, and where for two weeks after 
the work itself is actually completed the 
contractor is engaged in romov mate- 
rials wrongfully placed upon the land of 
another, which work was insisted upon 
by the owner before he would accept the 
contract as completed, the time for filing 
lien does not commence to run until the 
completion of suchremoval. Where arti- 
cles are included in the claim for lien for 
which the law allows no lien, on the trial 
the lienor will be allowed to segregate the 
non-lienable articles, and upon proof of 
the value of the lienable materials, assert 
a lien for them.—Gordon Hardware Com- 

any тз. San Francisco & S. Ry. Co., 
Supreme Court of California, 95 Рас. 
Rep., 125. 


* Copyrighted, 1891, by the Law News Bu- 
reau. 
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PRIORITY OF MECHANICS LIEN OVER 
VENDERS’ LIEN. 


Where a purchaser of realestate takes 
possession of it before the delivery of the 

eed, and with the full knowledge of the 
sellers causes improvements to be made 
thereon without objection by the latter, 
and without notice by the latter to the 
contractors and material men of their 
claim of title, the lien of the material 
men and contractors is superior to the 
venders’ lien for purchase price, and will 
be enforced as against the?sellers as well 
as the purchaser.—Leonard vs. Cook, 
Court of Chancery of New Jersey, 20 At. 
Rep., 855. 


REQUISITES OF NOTICE FOR MECHANICS’ 
LIEN. 


Where the mechanics’ lien statute re- 
quires the person claiming a lien to state 
in his claim therefor the name of the 
person to whom he furnished the mate- 
rials, one who furnishes the materials to 
the contractor, and after his assignment 
to his assignee, need not specify how 
much was furnished to each, as all that 
both received were taken under one con- 
tract, and the assignee only took what he 
did as asuccessor in interest to the con- 
tractor. The fact that the notice claims 
for more lumber than was furnished, or 
claims more than what was furnished was 
actually worth, will not defeat recovery 
for the amount proved, unless it ap- 
pears that such excess of claim was 
fraudulent.—Harmon vs. San Francisco 
& S. Ry. Co., Supreme Court of Cali- 
fornia, 15 Pac. Rep., 124. 


CONSTRUCTION OF SPECIFICATIONS. 


Where a contract in writing, whereby 
a contractor agreed with an owner to do 
certain work on certain houses agreebly 
to specifications signed by the parties and 
annexed to the contract, and to provide 
such good, proper and sufficient materials 
as shall be proper and sufficient for com- 
pleting all said work on the buildings 
mentioned in the specification, was exe- 
cuted, there was annexed thereto a letter 
signed by the contractor showing the 
kind and quality of material to be used, 
and how they were to be applied. Under 
the circumstances such a letter was a 
“specification,” within the meaning of 
the contract, and became part of the con- 
tract which was to be construed there- 
with.—McGeragle vs. Broemel, Supreme 
Court of New Jersey, 20 At. Rep., 857. 


SUBMISSION OF PLANS BY ARCHITECT FOR 
COMPETITIVE AWARD. 


An association invited architects to sub- 
mit designs for a building to cost not to 
exceed $400,000. Of the designs submit- 
ted, the seven deemed most meritorious 
were to be accepted and awarded $500 
each, except the one selected as the best 
of all, the designer of which was to be 
engaged as architect and superintendent. 
The directors selected seven from the de- 
signs submitted, and invited the architects 
to explain their plans. Plaintiff offered 
his bond that his plan would not cost over 
$400,000. Тһе directors resolved to select 
the favorite plan by ballot, with “ е 
understanding that the plan shall be so 
modified or changed as to suit the wishes 
of this board, and to cost not to exceed 
$400,000." "The vote resulted in the selec- 
tion of the plaintiffs plans. Plaintiff was 
selected as architect, to become so in fact 
when his amended plans and ‘ the con- 
tract and bond under which this building 
is to be erected” were approved by the 
board. The alterations desired added to 
the cost of the building, and the plaintiff 
demanded that the limit be fixed at $425,- 
000. After much negotiation he notified 
the board that, unless this concession 
could be made, he declined entering into 
the proposed contract. The board then 
employed another architect, who made new 
plans. The selection of plaintiff’s designs 
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IN THE BUILDING TRADES." 


was conditional only, and did not entitle 
him to be employed as architect of the 
building, and there was evidence that he 
had waived the right to have a selection 
made in accordance with the terms on 
which the competition was invited. =The 
association, having tendered the plaintiff 
the award of $500, became the owner of 
his plans, and entitled to use them, and 
evidence of similarity between the 
building erected and plaintiff's design is 
of no value.—Walsh vs. St. Louis Exposi- 
tion and Music Hall Association, Supreme 
Court of Missouri, 14 S. W. Rep., 722. 


MECHANICS’ LIEN FOR UNAUTHORIZED 
IMPROVEMENTS. 


The mechanics’ lien law makes ample 
provision for the protection of property 

m encumbrance by lien for unauthor- 
ized improvements, and the establishment 
of a lien, by a material man, on both the 
land and building, cannot be barred by 
the defense that the building was erected 
by tenants under an agreement that it 
could be removed by them at the end of 
the term, unless notice of such agreement 
was brought home to the lienor before his 
contract was completed.—West Coast 
Lumber Company vs. Apfield, Supreme 
Court of California, 24 Pac. Rep., 993. 


LIENS IN FAVOR OF CORPORATIONS— 
ERRONEOUS IN CLAIM 


Where the mechanics’ lien statute gives 
a lien to persons but not to corporations, 
the benefit of its provisions will neverthe- 
less be extended to commercial corpora- 
tions furnishing materials or labor. ere 
the statute provides that the statement 
for lien must show the amount of the de- 
mand, less all just credits and offsets, a 
statement of an amount slightly in excess 
of the amount proved will not invalidate 
the lien, if the overcharge appears to have 
resulted from inadvertence and not 
through attempt to fraud.—Gaskell vs. 
Beard, Supreme Court of New York, 11 
N. Y. Supp., 399. 


VERIFICATION OF STATEMENT FOR LIEN. 


Where the statute regarding mechanics’ 
liens provides that the statement for lien 
shall be verified, and that it shall contain 
a statement of the time at which the ma- 
terials were furnished and the work was 
done, a verification which does certifiy 
that the dates set forth in the statement 
are the correct dates is not a sufficient 
verification, and a lien based upon it is 
defective.—McDonald vs. Rosengarten, 
Боркен Court of Illinois, 25 N. E. Rep., 


PREVENTING BREACH OF CONTRACT FOR 
PERSONAL SERVICES. 


Where an employee has not covenanted 
that he will not enter the employ of а 
rival business concern, the mere fact that 
he is familiar with the business and 
customers of his employer, which familiar- 
ity will be of special value to the business 
competitors of his employer, will not 
justify a court in issuing an order pre- 
venting him from entering the employ- 
ment of such rival The breach of a 
contract for personal services will not be 
restrained by injunction where the serv- 
ices are of such a nature that any one of 
ordinary intelligence can perform them, 
and where if there is any damage from its 
breach, adequate remedy is provided by 
an action at law for the recovery of 
damages.—Wm. Rogers Mfg. Co. vs. 
Rogers, Supreme Court of Errors of Con- 
necticut, 20 At. Rep., 467. 


LIEN FOR CONTRACT AMOUNT LESS DAMAGES 
—PRIORITY, 


If a building is not constructed accord- 
ing to contract, the owner is entitled to 
offset any damages he may have sustained 
thereby, and the lien attaches for the 
amount actually due after deducting such 
dainages. Where the purchaser of real 
estate takes it under a contract of sale 
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containing a stipulation that he shall construct 
a building upon the premises, and erects a 
padine thereon, the aborer or nace man 
is entitle a lien against the superior 
to the lien of the vender,- Millsap vs. Ball, 
Supreme Court of Nebraska, 46 N. W. Rep., 
1125. 


The Ridiculous in Furniture. 


The carvings are most queer and droll 
On modern furniture, 

In bird and beast and vine and scroll 
The artist to allure. 


We see the arms of Rhoderick Dhu, 
His lance, his axe, and all, 
Artistically worked into 
Тһе hat-stand іп the hall. 


Upon the sideboard, grim and fierce, 

ith mighty wings outspread, 

A glass-eyed eagle seems to pierce 
he gaslight overhead. 


Why won't the dealers try to mark 
Relationships with care, 

And carve the albatross or shark 
Upon the steamer chair ? 


Upon the kitchen things might blend 
һе goose and turkey sweet; 
The black piano legs might end BEGAN LIFE AS A VILLAGE JOINER. 
In Richard Wagner’s feet. 


But if they won't accept the view 4 
Suggestad in these rhymes, For a period of five years was 

They might display a leaning to 
e things that rule the times. 


They might construct the airy stand 
On which we hang our hats, 


To look imposing in a grand 
Array of baseball bai 


And then the t, bi chair. 
That every Боас oven. 

Upon its arm ends e’er should wear 
A pair of boxing gloves. 


The racket of lacrosse, the free- pane 
Kicked football of the n, 

The dumb-bell, oar and club should be 
Conspicuously seen. 


Instead of dragons, hi ffs, 
Eu cp ыра. 
empty, & ур 
That io s табынар 


Oh, let our furniture, above 
All hollow styles that rage, 

Mark the athletic spirit of 
This great athletic age ! 


—Exchange. 


ENGAGED ON CONTRACT WORE. 


қу 


ы а His specialty, however, is 


INSIDE WORK. 


at building anything, from air castles to soap boxes, and ina 
varied experience of twenty years has made everything—but a Address, 
competency. ** Joist,” Whirled Office. 


дае gle RINCETON UNIVERSITY 
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MASONRY AND STONE CUTTING.’ 


CUPOLA INTERSECTED BY FOUR ARCHES 
NARROWER THAN ITS SPAN. 


НЕ ARCHES are here separated by 
pendentives, as in the former case 
treated in our twentieth lesson ; but 

the pendentives are no more terminated 
below by an acute angle. The penden- 
tives are spherical quadrilaterals pro- 
jected on plan as in BC Z Y, Fig. 127, 
and on elevation in В C’ Z' Y', Fig. 128. 
Such is the shape, among others, of the 
pendentiyes which support the cupola of 
t. Peter’s at Rome. e pier below the 

pendentive may be circular on plan, on it 
may be a plane stretching from B to C. 
In the latter case the discrepancy be- 
tween the circular springin e of the 

mdentive and the plane of the pier is 

idden by an impost molding usually 

placed at that level. 

In determining the jointing of the 
cupola and the arch, we must in this case 
take care that the first joint L' of the arch 
be well below the first bed joint of the 
cupola. We have added а ring or cross 


Lastly, the pendentives are made to sup- 
port а cylindrical tower, which is roofed 
bya серек ordome. All these arrange- 
ments do not give rise to anything new in 
the way of setting out the masonry. 

We may also notice that the number of 
pendentives to be placed round a cupola 
may be greater than four; and also that 
pendentives may be made tosupportellip- 
tical domes over elongated rectangles, as 
may be seen in the arcade under the town 
hall of Aosta. 

We shall now study the construction of 
pendentives over an octagonal space, in 
which an entirely new principle of sur- 
face formation is introduced. Figs. 130, 
131, and we will letthe pendentives sup- 
port a circular tower. 

Let ABCDEFGH A be the base of 
our structure, Fig. 130, in which the lines 
B C, D E, F G, H A are splayed angles, 
while A B, C D, E F, 5 аге ореп 
arches. Over these is a circular tower, 
8 from the circle V X Y Z, Fig. 
130, X' Y' Z', Fig. 131. Now we have to 
fill in the qud 


ateral spaces, such as B 


Fig. 130 


LUE 


Through the points S y T produce an arc 
of a circle; it will be the generator re- 
quired. In thesame way we produce the 
generator L 8 К, and when the generator 
18 taken at the level of the springing it be- 
comes a straight line, B C. 

To simplify the work the lower bed 
jointa are often made horizontal as I K', 

ір. 181, and I 3, Fig. 132. Тһе second 
joint of the arch wil cut the surface of 
the pendentive along a curve M P, easily 
determined by a series of horizontal sec- 
tions. The third joint will cut the pen- 
dentive along the curve № и, Fig. 181, 
and then the cylindrical face of the tower 
along another curve from w' to U'. This last 
curve is an arc of а very elongated ellipse. 

As to the horizontal bed joint P' qot 
the pendentive, it would be a very labor- 
ious problem to make it everywhere per- 
fectly normal to the face of the vault. 
The operations would resemble those given 
in article relating to the elliptical dome. 
Masons employ the following practical 
system, which is sufficiently near, al- 
though not perfectly correct. They form 
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Мавстту and Stone Cutting.— Figs. 127 to 182 Inclusive.—Cupola Intersected by Arches. 


rib to mark and strengthen the connection 
between the cupola and the barrel vault 
by which it is penetrated. Тһе ring is 
made in one piece with the arch stones 
above, as is seen in Fig. 129, where а 

rspective view of the springer is given. 
This springer is so large that it is 
usually composed of several stones, as 
shown in plan and elevation, Figs. 127 
and 128. 

In our drawing we leave the cupola with 
an opening above and through which the 
building may receive its light. Sometimes 
the cupola which springs from the same 
level as the arches is stopped at the level 
Ү' Z, Fig. 128, of the crownof the arches, 
and then from that level another cupola, 
with its center at the level of Y', is pro- 
duced; such is the case of St. Sophia at 
Constantinople. А cornice is then run 
round at the level of the crown of the 
arches to separate the surface of the hem- 
spherical cupola from the pendentives. 

* Continued from page 44, February issue. 
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Y Z C, by a proper surface, which will be 
limited exactly 5 this outline, as we wish 
to avoid all such artifices as the hiding of 
а defective connection of surfaces by the 
interposition of a molding. 4 

To do this we produce а vertical plane, 
Oa ғ, cutting the center of the pier В C, 
and we draw the section of the pedentive 
by that plane in Fig. 132. We first mark 
the point (6 9) where the vertical plane 
cuts the horizontal circle which forms the 
base of the round tower. Then through 
а and 5 we produce an arc of acircle, the 
center о” of which is at the level of the 
springing line of the pendentive. This 
done, we produce the surface of the pen- 
dentive by sliding up and down a variable 
horizontal circle bound to touch the arc 
а 5 and the outlines of the two circular 
arches. To draw a generator of the sur- 
face, we have iy to produce a plane 2S’, 
Fig. 181, or 2 y', Fig. 132, and markon the 
plan the points S y T where the plane cuts 
the directing curves of the surface. 


the surface of the joint as that of а cone 
with its apex іп о, the center of the sec- 
tion а’ d', Fig. 182. We have to find the 
line of intersection of the surface of the 
conical joint у А, Fig. 182, with the 
upper plane А ш, Fig. 132, of the stone; 
and guided by this last line and the joint 
line on the soffit of the vault, we сап cut 
this bed joint exactly in the same way as 
in any ordinary cupola. 

To work the soffit of the stone on the 
pendentive, three guiding lines at least 
are required : they will be the edge of the 
appar bed joint, the edge of the lower 
bed joint and an intermediate horizontal 
section. In this kind of work a great 
deal is left to the correctness of the eye of 
the workman, as we have already seen, 
when working the soffit of the St. Anthony 
vault and the elliptical dome, models of 
which, executed by the ps. can be 
seen at the City and Guilds of London 
Institute. Exhibition Road, S. W. 

( T'o be continued.) 
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The Fifth Annual Convention of the 
National Association of Builders. 


The fifth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Builders has been 
held and is a thing of the past. Asa 
most perfect expression of the increasing 
importance of association and the ever- 
increasing appreciation of its utility and 
possibilities, it is pertinent to state at the 
outset of this condensed outline of its 
proceedings that the result has been most 
highly satisfactory to all who think upon 
the subjects within its jurisdiction. 

Five years only have passed since the 
inception of this association, and already 
its influence as a mighty power for good 
is felt all over the world. Considering in 
this connection the countless years that 
have passed whose only record is the ac- 
cumulation of an endless number of wrong 
practices, which through neglect upon the 
part of those most vitally interested have 
become customs and have prevailed as 
such, the five years’ work of the National 
Association is truly remarkable for the 
wonderful progress which it marks, 

Builders in all the many branches of 
the business have apparently awakened to 
the fact that they have tecn enduring ad- 
verse conditions in the conduct of their 
affairs which were totally unnecessary, 
and which are only in existence through 
lack of concerted acticn upon their own 
part, looking toward correction and im- 
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provement, The gathering together in 
annual meeting of the best elements of 
the various filial exchanges, representing 
such widely diverse interests as they do, 
has produced a condition of things which 
has compelled the builder to recognize the 
fact that these wrong conditions are ca- 
pable of elimination, or at least correction, 
and the purpose of the National Associa- 
tion is clearly demonstrated in the work 
they are doing. 
MONDAY MORNING. 

The convention was called to order at 
10.30 o'clock on the morning of Monday, 
February 9, with President Tucker in the 
chair, and the proceedings were opened 
with a very eloquent prayer by Rev. Tal- 
bot W. Chambers, D.D. 

President Tucker expressed his regret 
that absence from the city prevented an 
address of welcome by the Mayor, Hugh 
J. Grant, hence that ceremony was 
waived, and the president proceeded with 
his address. 

The President's Address. 


Gentlemen of the Convention: It affords 
me great pleasure, on behalf of the Me- 
chanics’ and Traders’ Exchange of New 
York, to welcome you on this occasion, the 
fifth annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Builders, and to extend to you the 
hospitalities of our city. 

although our association is but a youth, I 
know you all feel as I do, in looking back over 
its history, that the time has been well spent 
and we may be proud of the fruit that has 
been borne. 

Five years ago the acquaintanceship and 
knowledge possessed by the building fraternity 
of those engaged in like pursuits and what 
they were doing in our sister cities was very 
limited, and if nothing more had been done 
than to bring together these representatives 
from all parts of this broad land and enable 
us to form new ties of friendship, a grand 
work would have been accomplished and well 
repaid us for our labors. 

Our inactivity, or, rather, lack of concerted 
action, had permitted many abuses to creep 
into our business methods and affairs. After 
organization, among the first things to attract 
attention was the question of ‘‘ contracts,” 
and how could the interests of all parties to the 
same be equally protected. 

A committee was appointed from our body 
who met in conference with one from the In- 
stitute of Architects, and the result of their 
deliberation is found in the uniform contract, 
which, wbile not perfection, is in every way 
superior to that which existed previously, and 
has been very generally adopted throughout 
the country. 


APPRENTICESHIP QUESTION. 


The next important question to arouse dis- 
cussion was that of ‘‘ apprenticeship,” and 
how to train our young men to become su- 
perior mechanics. 

The trade school has been the answer, and it 
will be the pleasant duty of the Entertainment 
Committee this afternoon to show you what is 
being accomplished in this city by one of our 
philanthropic citizens at his own expense, Col. 
К.Т. Aucbmut y. 

While New York has her Aucbmuty, Phila- 
delphia her Williamson, Rri oklyn her Pratt 
and other cities whole-souled, generous-hearted 
men who are carefully locking into this sub- 
ject, the real ones behind the movement should 
be the exchanges themselves, and I hope and 
believe that Lefore many years pass by we 
shall find in every city a thorough and eff cient 
trade sc ool in operation, under the direction 
and guidance of the exchange of that city. 

Philadelphia is the first in the field, and the 
success of the undertaking has been far greater 
than the most sanguine looked for. Let us 
hope that in the coming year others will be 

added to the list. 


We have under discussion other questions of 
зе importance to this body, and what has 

n accomplished will be told in the reports of 
the committees in charge of them. 

At our last convention it was decided that it 
would be beneficial to hold a mid-year meeting 
of the directors, so that the results of the 
labors could be more fully discussed and pre- 
sented than seemed possible by correspondence. 
This meeting was held, and more than met the 
anticipation of its advocates, and Ithink you 
will decide, after hearing how much value was 
attached to the result obtained, that it should 
hereafter be a featurein the movements of the 
association. 

Our association is not intended to be any- 
thing more than advisory. The real work 
must be done by the exchanges themselves. 
Our main object is to bring troublesome ques- 
tions under consideration and discussion by 
many instead of a few, and under the light of 
thorough investigation, through the friction 
of many minds, evolve that which is beneficial 
and good, and eradicate all that is injurious 
and hurtful to our interests as mechanics and 
men. 

For many years the mechanic, as a member 
of the community, bas not received the con- 
sideration that he was entitled to, but we are 
growing ın knowledge of ourselves and each 
other, and with patient forbearance will 
ultimately reach the position tbat is rightfully 
ours, 

CORRECTING ABUSES. 

I can conceive bow we can retard our prog- 
ress through a blindness to the fact that we 
have too long neglected our duty in correcting 
abuses which have become grounded in habit 
and practice. We must avoid doing and re- 
solving to do things which we are unable to 
carry out, as failure would only result in ridi- 
cule; and also we must be careful not to ex- 
pect too much until we have so fortified our- 
selves as to enable us not only to assert our 
rights, but to maintain them. 

n municipal affairs, the knowledge and ex- 
perience acquired by years of application to 
our industries should accrue to the advantage 
of the community and be at their disposal. 
Has it been so? No! Others incapable, as 
far as practical knowledge was concerned, 
have been selected to fill the place that right- 
fully belonged to the mechanic. 

This condition, I am pleased to say, is to 
some extent changing, and to no small degree 
it is due to the National Association. 

Association or consolidation is the spirit of 
the hour. We hear of it not only in ie 
of our country, but also from abroad. uch 
сап be accomplished by combined, while indi- 
vidual effort would only be wasted. Such an 
association is ours—and for consolidated ac- 
tion, not for the purpose of forcing & weaker 
neighbor to the wall, and so absorb all he has, 
under the principle that might makes right; 
that sentiment belong to а past age, but an 
association of brains and interests, where the 
strong can help his weaker brother, where the 
timid and struggling may turn for assistance 
and feel assured of receiving it; where an in- 
Ішу to one would not be tolerated, as it would 

a menace to all. That is our association; 
that spirit in which it had its birth and is its 
ruling sentiment к, 

Тһе appreciation of that feeling is evinced 
by the active interest taken in cities where ex- 
changes have not existed up to this time. The 
advantages to be derived from such associa- 
tion and organization are too apparent to be 
longer neglected, and as you will hear from 
our secretary, the exchange feeling is growing 
in every direction, not only in the formation 
of new exchanges, but in the infusion of new 
life and spirit among the old. 

There are many questions of most lively in- 
terest to the building trades that require care- 
ful consideration and prompt action. 

Of the numbers actively engaged іп the va- 
rious branches we have no reliable knowledge, 
and the monetary value of our productions is 
in about the same condition. 

Some time since a publication in this city 
made an effort to secure the statistics of the 
building trades in the various cities of the 
country, and was compelled to abandon the 
project, as the facts were not obtainable, the 
records in most cities being so incomplete that 
they were worthless. 

his isa matter that each exchange should 
move in at once, and endeavor to have these 
facts accurately recorded. 
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CORPORATION ORDINANCES. 

Another matter is that of corporation or- 
dinances, particularly those affecting building 
interests. Too frequently they are carelessly 
drawn up, and by parties unfamiliar with the 
needs and requirements of those they affect, 
and more than that, after these ordinances 
are perfected, their enforcement should be 
placed in the hands of a practical and com- 
petent man, and not some political favorite, 
who, although wishing to be just and equit- 
able to all, from lack of knowledge is in- 
capable of properly protecting the interests as 
intended. 

These matters, however, do not belong to 
the National Association, they are purely local 
and the affiliated bodies must act indepen- 
dently ; but discussion will more rapidly secure 
the result we are all so desirous of obtaining. 

There is another question that does belong to 
this national body, and although it may be 
premature to present: it at this time, it is surely 
coming, and we must meet it. 

Itis: How сап we influence and unite the 
interests of our vast army of employees with 
our own as employers ? + 

Shall the means be found in a system of 
profit sharing? By a system of pensioning 
when age or disability prevents further labor ? 
Or what ? 

It is a question that requires great thought 
and most deliberate action, as it affects not 
only ourselves, but this great land. And 
when the time does come that action must be 
taken, I feel assured that the decision of this 
association will be such that not only may we 
be proud of our connection with it, but be 
able to say that the builders were the first 
proat body to act in this all-important and 

-reaching movement, 

Never in our bistory hasthe future been more 
bright. The most encouraging reports come 
in from all directions, and I will say that if 
we continue in the work as we have done during 
the past year results will be realized that a 
short time since were but a dream. 

ln conclusion let me repeat that the prime 
object of these conventions is discussion, and 
in order to have the most thorough and ex- 
haustive knowledge of the subject under 
debate I would ask that аз many as possible 
of the delegates express their opinions, so that 
we may arrive at the best conclusions. 

The work before us is important, and I 
know it will receive your thoughtful con- 
sideration. 


The remainder of the morning was de- 
voted to numerous necessary announce- 
ments by the secretary, relating to the 
presentation of credentials, the visit to 
Colonel Auchmuty’s New York Trade 
Schools, the distribution of the badges 
presented by the Mechanics’ and Traders’ 
Exchange and other matters of similar 
nature, including the reading of many 
cordial invitations from various sources, 
all looking toward instructing and enter- 
taining the delegates. 

MONDAY AFTERNOON. 

The first business of the afternoon was 
the report of the Committee on Creden- 
tials, which showed the following repre- 
sentation from cities named: Baltimore, 
4; Boston, 7; Buffalo, 3; Chicago, 18; 
Cincinnati, 4; Cleveland, 4; Denver, 3; 
Detroit, 8; Grand Rapids, 2; Indian- 
apolis, 3; Kansas City, 5; Louisville, 2; 
Lowell, 8; Lynn, Mass., 2; Milwaukee, 
8; Minneapolis, 3; New York, 8; Omaha, 
8; Philadelphia, 7; Portland, 8; Provi- 
dence, 8; Pittsburgh, 4; Peoria, 2; 
Pueblo, 1; Rochester, 8; Saginaw, 2; St. 
Joseph, 3; San Francisco, 1; St. Louis, 
7; St. Paul, 4; Sioux City, 2; Syracuse, 
8; Washington, 4; Wilmington, 8; Wor- 
cester, 3. Total exchanges, 35; total of 
delegates, 129. 

The number of delegates given is ex- 
clusive of alternates and visitors, which 
being included swell the number drawn 
together by the convention to nearly 450, 
beside about 50 ladies. 

Next in order was the presentation of 
the badges, which were of silver and 
bronze, distinguishing the delegates from 
the alternates and visitors. The design 
was particularly neat and tasteful. The 
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obverse side of the medal, which was sus- 
pended from a bar by a yellow ribbon, 
showed an arm and hammer surrounded 
by the words “National Association of 
Builders.” The reverse side held the 
words ‘‘Mechanics’ and Traders’ Ex- 
change” surrounding the words * New 
York” in very pretty design. The beauty 
of the badges was in perfect harmony with 
the rest of the entertainment offered the 
convention by its generous host. 

The officers of the association were each 
presented with a beautiful gold medal of 
similar design, with the name of their 
office inscribed upon the bar from which 
the medal was suspended. 

The badges being distributed, the con- 
vention adjourned to meet the next morn- 
ing. 

New York Trade Schools. 


Upon leaving the building the dele- 
gates found coaches in waiting, which 
carried them to the New York Trade 
Schools, at Sixty-seventh street and First 
avenue, where they were cordially wel- 
comed by Col. R. T. Auchmuty, the foun- 
der of the schools. In addressing the 
visitors he said : 

Gentlemen: It gives me pleasure to wel- 
come you to the New York Trade Schools 
Your presence here shows that you are aware 
of the importance of training our young 
countrymen so that they can make their labor 
of value. You have seen to-day how these 
tradeschools are conducted, and the class of 
young men who come to them. On Friday 
next the delegates to this convention of master 
builders will see the trade school of the 
Philadelphia Builders’ Exchange, and I wish 
then that the delegates whoare strangers here 
could find time to visit the trade school at 
tached to Ше Pratt Institute in Brooklyn. 

So widespread is the desire to learn a trade, 
and to learn it well, that there are young men 
now in this building from 23 different States, 
from Nova Scotia and from Montreal. The 
total attendance at this school is 589, 176 
young men being in the day classes and 418 in 
the evening classes. 

How much can be learned here may be seen 
in this room, the brick work, stonework, wood- 

work and the painting of which were done by 
youthful hands who, а few months before, 
did not know how to handle a trowel, a chisel, 
а saw ог a brush. Here are 14 houses, the 
walls of which were built by the graduates of 
the bricklaying class. I think any mason 
builder would say that the work of those young 
bricklayers is better than the average contract 
work, and I can say that, like the builders of 
old described by the poet, those young. men 
wrought with greatest care both the seen and 
the unseen. 

Much of the success of these schools is owing 
to the trade school committees appointed by 
some of the associations of master mechanics 
and to the newspapers. "The trade school com- 
mittees have given time and thought to make 
the instruction thorough, with no other re- 
ward than that which comes from smoothing 
the path of the young. The trade school com- 
mittee of the Master Plumbers Association 
were 14 hours last spring in examining the 
day plumbing class, and nearly as long in ex- 
amining the evening class—no small amount 
of time for busy men to give. Theother trade 
school committees had smaller classes to deal 
with, but they did their work no less thor- 
oughly. 

Тһе newspapers have called attention to the 
importance of bringing young Americans into 
the trades, and have commended this and every 
effort that has been madeto doso. Тһе solu- 
tion of the labor question is in education. The 
trade school allows a young man to remain at 
school until 18 years of age, to get a high-school 
education, and yet not be too old tolearn a 
trade, while the custom heretofore has been to 
take a lad from school at 16 or even younger, 
at just the age he should be there, in order that 
he might spend four or five years at taking up 
his trade and doing the drudgery of the work- 
shop. I hope to live to see the day when trade 
schools will be established in every city of the 
United States [applause], when the mechanic 
arts, as well as law, medicine, engineering and 
mining will be taught in our colleges, and 
when tbe apprentice rules recommended by 
this association, in which ability alone is made 
the test of admission to a trade, will be adopted 
not only in the building trades, but in all 
trades. 
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Gentlemen, I take pleasure in introducing 
one who has been a warm friend of these 
schools from the first day they were open. I 
will introduce Bishop Potter. 


BISHOP POTTER'S ADDRESS. 

When the applause which followed the 
remarks of Colonel Auchmuty had subsided, 
the R*. Rev. Henry C. Potter, D.D., 
stepped forward and spoke as follóws: 


Gentlemen of the Builders’ Association: I 
think that the humor of the situation must be 
apparent to you as it is to me. The gentlemen 
of the presson my right haveasked me with 
that fine sarcasm which is characteristic of the 
modern newspaper whether I am here this 
afternoon to speak to you because of my tech- 
nical knowledge; and I am reminded of the 
man who was picked up in the gutter ver 
drunk one night, to whom somebody said, “ 
thought you lectured on temperance 2904 No,” 
said he, “ I am the ee example.” [Laugh- 
ter]. Certainly, gentlemen, when it comes to 
a technica] теі аум of building, I should be 
a frightful example of ignorance. And yet, 
singularly enough, thereisa very close analogy 
between the calling which I follow and yours, 
The word “clerk,” which describes in our 
American language one whose business is to 
write or make entriesin а book, has a much 
older meaning. A clerk in the old English 
usage of the word was an ecclesiastic—a cler- 
gyman, and all ecclesiastics were clerks, be- 
cause in the day when the two terms were 
interchangeable the ecclesiastics were the only 
learned people; in other words, to read and 
to write and to cipher was for & long time the 
almost exclusive privilege of clergymen. 
Clergymen, in those days, were the teachers of 
other men, and the knowledge of letters that 
men had they had because they got it from 
the parson. 

But a time came when the parson ceased to 
teach a man to be an all-round man. He 
could teach him the catechism, he could teach 
him to read the history of his time, and also 
he could teach him one or two rudiments of 
science, and that was all. Then there came 
to pass, what? Why, because the teaching of 
the parson or the clerk was so narrow and cir- 
cumscribed, there came to pass the school, the 
college, the university, in which men were 
taught not alone what the parson could teach 
them, but everything the widening area of 
knowledge made possible to human enlighten- 
ment. 

MASTER AND APPRENTICE. 


Gentlemen, it seemsto me that old situation, 
out of which we have gotten the better situa- 
tion of to-day, is precisely analogous to that 
which has produced this school and the work 
which is being done within these walls. Once, 
in other words, there was the master and the 
apprentice—the master living under the roof 
with the apprentice, the apprentice sitting at 
the master's table, and а member in all Sergi 
of his family, and usually, when he could do 
it, marrying his daughter [laughter] I don't 
know but that that last feature occurs some- 
times now, but certainly in other respects the 
old relation has entirely ceased to be. Under 
conditions which 1 need not describe here, the 

entiemen of this association know better than 
that any such relation between the master 
and apprentice has become impossible. The 
apprentice, so far as he exists at all, is a boy 
or a youth employed in the first place to be a 
helper to facilitate the accomplishment or 
achievement of somebody else, who is princi- 
pally concerned not to teach the boy or 
the young man, but to get the 
work done within a_ specified time—the 
shortest possible time—and to make the 
best profits he can in Парс of it. Now 
and then there are undoubtedly conditions 
where a large-hearted and generous nature 
makes out of the helper under conditions like 
that something more than a mere assistant to 
fetch and carry tools or mortar or brick or 
something else and allows out of its own fuller 
knowledge to run into the younger and more 
orant life that which shall educate it for 
skilled labor ; but I think that you will agree 
with me that the opportunities for such en- 
lightenment as that are very imperfect, that 
they must be extended over a very large space, 
and that labor as it exists and ав 1t is organ- 
ized to-day may be said distinctly not to be ex- 
isting and organized on the part of those who 
are skilled laborers for any educational pur- 
pose. Isn’t thatso? [Applause.] Very well; 
if it is so, what are you going to do with the 
boy or the young man who wants to learn a 
trade? How are you going to supply the 
want but precisely in the way іп which our 
fathers supplied the want when they made 
first of all the public schools of England and 
Scotland and lreland, when they made the 
universities of the Continent, and when, one by 
one, they enlarged the area of the influence of 
those great schools of learning by bringing 
within their penumbra one and another and 
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another of the modern sciences, It is pre- 
cisely so, it seems to me, that we must deal 


with the problem of learning and with the 

uestion of a skilled hand in the matter of 
those who are to exercise a trade in this land 
in view of the present situation; and verily, 
gentlemen, there could be по nobler opportu- 
nity than exists in our America to-day. 


jTHE BUILDING PERIOD. 


There comes in the history of a new country 
а period when it builds, as our fathers—yours 
and mine—in the East and in the West 
builded, for the moment; when it builds a log 
house ог а wooden house, a clapboard house 
or something of that tomporary sort, which is 
the habitat of a new people, in which those of 
narrow means begin to live and toil and accu- 
mulate. But then there comes а day, which 
has come here in our New York, in Phila- 
delphia, in the great seaboard cities, in the 
great and magnificent cities of the West, 
which, when [ saw them last winter, some of 
them, hke Denver, for the first time, made me 
say when I came back to New York here, and 
somebody said to me: “ Well, what do you 
think of the West?” ‘ This," I said, “І have 
made up my mind to make the best terms 
with the West that Ican." [Laughterand ap- 
plause.] That wonderful newer America, in 
splendors of architecture, in Denver and in 
Chicago and in other great cities, is illustrat- 
ing to us that genius, especially of domestic 
architecture, which has already won recogni- 
tion on the other side of the Atlantic, and 
which, as I profoundly believe, is to be fol- 
lowed by illustrations of the genius of scien- 
tific and of commercial architecture which 
are to dot this broad land with the noblest 
achievements in the way of construction 
which the world has yet beheld. [Applause.] 
Ah, my brothers, you are the builders whose 
great privilege is that which, you remember, 
Adam Garth commemorates in “ Middle- 
march" when his master has sent to him his 
commission as steward of a great estate, and 
when Adam, reading it over, says: “ I would 
rather have it than а fortune." "You have the 
privilege of getting a bit of land into good 
fettle, as they say. You have the privilege 
of being able to build on this great estate 
homes of men, so that they who come after 
shall be the better for the integrity and the 
permanence with which we have built. “АҺ,” 
says Adam, ‘what a calling it is.” That, 
gentlemen, is your calling. 

Now, then, in the achievement of what you 
are called upon to do, how shall you give the 
best chance to the younger men who to-day 
here in New York, everywhere, are trying to 
find something todo? You know what young 
men are doomed to do in most of our great 
cities. We find them going into counting 
rooms, we find them standing behind counters, 
where I confess I believe most always I should 
rather see and enjoy the courtesy of a woman; 
we find them doing a great many tasks to 
which I believe feminine talent and aptitude 
are far better adapted. Why? Because un- 
der the present condition of things as it exists 
in America the avenues which open to them in 
the direction of the employment of the human 
hand are so largely closed. How many ap- 
prentices shall be engaged in this or that or 
the other trade depends purely upon the arbi- 
trary association of those who are organized 
for purposes of self-protection, in which, un- 
fortunately, the element of personal interest 
obscures the larger interest of the whole. 

Let me not be misunderstood, and I won't 
be, gentlemen. I have no word to say against 
the right and the righteousness of the organ- 
ization of labor. My only regret is that there 
isn't something answering to it among preach- 
ers [laughter апа applause] to protect the par- 
son from the salary of a country minister. 
But I deny anybody's right to deny to me the 
НЕЗ to take tbis God-giving instrument 
holding up his hand] and do with it the finest 
possible work in any direction of construction 
which my taste or my genius, if І have it, hap- 
pened to draw me [applause]; and I believe 
profoundly that this America of ours would be 
a happier and a better land ina multitude of 
ways if its native talent were employed, as it 
is to-day so little, far more largely in what I 
might call constructive work. 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


But what is the history of all the finer work 
in carpentering, in wrought iron, in wrought 
brass, in what may be called the higher grades 
of the mechanic arts to-day? Why, it is that 
they are simply the result either of imported 
labor or of imported laborers. It is not our 
own work; and admirable and beautiful as a 
great deal of itis, the glory of it belongs to 
others. Well, let us go a step further. Чет. 
does it come to pass that work as good as this 
is done to-day by these gentlemen who come 
to us from beyond the sea? Ah, gentlemen, 
the answer to that question is to be found in 
those great schools which dot Germany and 
France to-day, and in which those elder na- 
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tions have recognize] the wisdom of training 
both the brain, the eye and the hand of the 
young men who are educated there. Until we 
meet them with equal training, until we make 
our systein of manual education as good as our 
glorious common school system, until some- 
thing more than merely individual enterprise 
repeats the noble result which you have seen 
here to-day, believe me, gentlemen, American 
enterprise will languish and drag in the rear. 
You and I believe that, with our native gifts, 
it is entitled to walk in the front [applause]. 
Forgive me if I say with the utmost frankness 
that whether it shall or not depends largely 
upon the decision of the men who are within 
these four walls this afternoon [applause] If 
you determine resolutely to commit yourselves 
tothe cause of educated handicrafts, if you 
determine that the apprentice trained within 
these walls, or others like them, shall, against 
all odds, have a right to his own footing in the 
great works which you control, believe me, 
sooner or later һе will do so [great applause]. 
That is the whole of it. 


And then, gentlemen, for I have detained 
you too long, in addition to that, when you go 
home to those great cities and towns of which 
I have spoken, and from which you have come 
here, carry with you something of that fine 
euthusiasm which I am persuaded has been 
kindled in your hearts to-day as you have gone 
about through these buildings. Surely, when 
we are so ready to accuse one another of selfish- 
ness and self-seeking, in our generation, there 
has been no more beautiful illustration of 
large-hearted citizenship than my dear friend 
who has wrought and builded here with such 
rare modesty, with such undaunted courage. 
and now, as you have seen, with such splendid 
success, has illustrated what a power a man is 
with а high purpose and tbe courage to illus- 
trate it. God bless Colonel Auchmuty for 
what he has done to teach rich men in New 
York how to use wealth. I believe that the 
example which he has set here is an example 
surcharged with fecundity ; it will reproduce 
itself. See to it, my friends and brothers, 
builders of America, that when you go back 
to the communities in which you live you 
strive to kindle something of a kindred enthu- 
siasm in the hearts of your fellow citizens, and 
by your own liberality, by the associated en- 
deavors of your fellow citizens, multiply these 
centers for the higher culture and the better 
training of the human hand and brain. A 
builder. What do we call him who has 
created and whose is the gift of every faculty 
we possess ! We call him the Great Architect 
of the Universe, and the dignity of God's 
work in the world is at once its thoroughness, 
its fidelity and its permanence. 


Mr. Ruskin has told us, you remember, how 
when you climb ор to the summit of some pin- 
nacle at Milan or Rouen, or some of those old 
cathedrals in the elder world, away out of 
sight, where no human eye below can trace it, 
you may see the evidence of a work as fine, as 
faithful and as perfect as though it had been 
wrought for the inspection of every human 
eye in the very center of the great building 
below. This, it seems to me, is the nobility of 
the builder's art, to make it strong, to make it 
fine, to паке it thorough. Yes, that surely ; 
but in the doing of it to give our young 
brothers a chance to make character stron 
and fine and thorough by the culture which 
we place within their reach and by the chance 
which we give them to do an honest day's work, 
for an honest day's wages. [Applause.] 

Г thank you with all my heart for the great 
privilege of looking into your faces and speak- 
ing these few words to-day. І shall remember 
this meeting as one of the most grateful recol- 
lections of my life, and I pray God that His 
divine blessing may go with you, gentlemen, 
in your homes and in your work and give you 
grace and wisdom to recognize the large res- 
[ОРЫНЫН апа noble opportunities which 
long to you. [Great applause.] 


As Bishop Potter concluded his remarks, 
Student Frank Thompson of Detroit, on 
behalf of the plumbing class, stepped for- 
ward and presented him with a beautiful 
bouquet of flowers. Bishop Potter then 
said: 


When I was in Boston, I remember very 
well that I reported to a gentleman of Mr. 
Thompson’s vocation a slight domestic mis- 
fortune, and I said to him, ** What will it cost, 
do you think, to repair the plumbing in the 
bathroom?”  ** Well,” said he, “I don't 
know, sir; but I think I will make you the 
usual answer. I will take the house in part 
payment." Ithink you wil agree with me 
gentlemen, that that day has passed, and i 
venture to believe that in the noble spirit of 
the work which Mr. Ruskin describes, you may 
see in the fruit of the handiwork of Mr. 
Thompson and his associates something that is 
just as good behind as before, 
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SECRETARY SAYWARD'S REMARKS. 

In response to repeated calls, Mr. Say- 
ward finally stepped forward and spoke 
as follows: 

Gentlemen : It is hardly appropriate for me, 
I am sure, to utter a word after what has been 
so eloquently spoken to you. І can but simply 
say that my heart is filled with satisfaction by 
the exhibition which has been placed within 
our reach to-day. Through all these years 
that I have been working in behalf of the 
National Association, I have looked forward to 
the time when I could bring a representative 
gathering of the builders of the country 
to the schools of our great philanthropist, 
[Applause], and to-day from Portland іп 
Maine to San Francisco upon the. Pacific 
Coast we have representatives of the builders 
of the country here [Applause], and they have 
seen here to-day what 1 have told them upon 
many an occasion was a work being done by 
one man out of his large heart, which is а 
thousand times wider and deeper and richer 
than his purse. [Applause] Colonel Auch- 
muty, gentlemen, has been doing what it is 

our duty to do, and if there is апу lesson 
іп this exhibition which you will take back 
with you, I hope it will be the one which 
will enable you to do the thing which we 
are preaching in the National Association— 
namely, that builders’ exchanges theniselves 
should be the ones to teach the trades in trade 
schools of their own, [Applause.] 


After further inspection of the depart- 
ments, the delegates then took their de- 
parture, some visiting the Central Turn 
Verein Building, in Sixty-seventh street, 
near Third avenue. 

In the evening the visitors scattered in 
all directions, one party attending the 
Fourteenth Street Theater to witness 
** Blue Jeans," another going to Proctor’s 
Twenty-third Street Theater to see ** Men 
and Women," while still others of the 
members went to the Bijou to witness the 
inimitable Goodwin in the “Nominee.” 
Another party was entertained at the 
Manhattan Club, while numbers of others 
passed the evening in social intercourse at 
the Building Trades' Club, the privileges 
of its rooms having been extended to all 
attending the convention. 


TUESDAY MORNING. 


On Tuesday morning various resolu- 
tions were presented, and the Committee 
on Time and Place of Next Convention and 
for the Nomination of Officers for ensuing 
year was appointed, after which followed 
the secretary's report. Тһе report is too 
long to give in full in these columns, and 
as it will be printed in full in the ** Official 
Report," all who desire to receive a copy 
of the same will besupplied by addressing 
the national secretary. 


Report of Secretary Sayward. 

After touching upon the welcome news 
that encouraging correspondence is now 
being held with exchanges in Zanesville, 
Ohio; Nashville, Tenn.; Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Atlanta, Ga.; Watertown, N. Y.; 
Youngstown, Ohio, and New Haven, 
Conn., with a view to their affiliation 
with the national body, he gave the 
convention some small idea of the amount 
of value that the National Association is 
to exchanges not yet affiliated, scattered 
all over the country, by being able to sup- 
ply them with literature relating to ways 
and means for establishing and conduct- 
ing successfully an association of builders. 
Mention was also made of the relationship 
between thelocalbodies and the National 
Association. 

“The National Association," he said, 
‘does not for itself need the affiliation from 
every city nearly as much as the builders of 
every city needliveorganizations for their 
own benefit and advancement, and it is a 
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part of, the work of the National Associa- 
tion to encourage the establishment of 
such bodies. Тһе national body could, no 
doubt, exist by the allegiance and support 
of not more than six of the important 
cities of the country, and could do vast 
good for all, no doubt, but it can do much 
more by the active co-operation of many 
cities, all cities, in fact, and all cities 
would receive much more if they would 
put themselves in condition to receive. 
The larger the circle of the National Asso- 
ciation the wider will be its usefulness 
and the more comprehensive its action, 
through the ideas and experience gained 
from many quarters, and made valuable 
and available for all through the medium 
of the central body, but if there be no 
live local organization it matters little 
how good the thought, how valuable the 
experience which others have in store, 
and if there areno live local organizations 
there can be no central organization to 
act, first as digester of the experience of 
many, and then as a disseminator of the 
wisdom gained. If live local organiza- 
tions be but few, their concrete influence 
must be to а certain extent limited and 
many must go without who are entitled 
to benefit." 


ADVANTAGES OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


In speaking of the advantages of the 
National Association, the secretary en- 
deavored to impress the fact upon the 
delegates that the older bodies frequently 

. Stand in need of knowledge gained from 
experimenting, and the newer associations 
especially need the help and advice which 
can be secured only from those who have 
been long in existence. The National 
Association thus affords to new and to old 
bodies the largest aggregateof experience 
and the most reliable advice upon all such 
matters as shall most surely advance the 
interest of the builder, and affiliation is 
urged as the surest means to gain such 
advancement. Our influence as a repre- 
tive body, said the secretary, has been 
acknowledged again and again during the 
past year from places much beyond our 
jurisdiction. Our correspondents abroad 
have manifested their recognition of the 
value of our work in many ways. The 
Engineering and Building Journal of 
Melbourne, Australia, has printed in full 
many of our documents and reports, and 
has succeeded in starting & national 
movement in that country similar to our 
own. While our country has found 
enough that was admirable in Australian 
methods of voting to copy here, and is 
now considering the adoption of the Aus- 
tralian plan of land transfer titles, it is 
exceedingly gratifying that the builders 
in America have placed themselves far 
enough in advance to create a desire 
among the Australian builders to, in time, 
imitate us. From other foreign countries 
regular and valuable information is ob- 
tained, some of which was placed in printed 
form in the hands of delegates at the con- 
vention and others interested. In many 
particulars it is noticeable that the build- 
ers in Great Britain areco-operating with 
their workmen in the establishment of 
“working rules " and the settlement of 
other matters of mutual concern. This 
custom has apparently been of long dura- 
tion, though there is occasional fric- 
tion, such as for instance the refusal of 
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the journeyman plumbers of Worcester, 
England, to refer certain matters to arbi- 
tration although they had signed trade 
rules fixing arbitration. 

FOREIGN ASSOCIATIONS. 


It is most satisfactory to note that the 
National Master Builders’ Association of 
Great Britain frequently refers to the 
policy and action of this body, and always 
with commendation of our enterprise 
and the progressive nature of our work. 
One of the noticeable features of the 
work of Great Britain’s National Associa- 
tion, and one which it might be well to 
imitate, is the issuance of periodical state- 
ments of the condition of the building 
trades in the various cities affiliated. 
This information covers general condi- 
tions, prices for labor of all kind, reports 
of strikes and lockouts, with their cause 
and nature, as well as other matters of 
general interest to builders. Much, how- 
ever, as may be suggestive in the methods 
for information, the adjustment of wages, 
hours, &c., adopted by the builders in 
older countries, it is conceded by all that 
we are in a general way much more ad- 
vanced and are steadily advancing, and if 
we will carefully examine the methods of 
older bodies, and graft such as may seem 
to be good on to our younger, more vigor- 
ous, more enterprising stock, we may look 
for the best of results. 

During the year, pursuant to resolutions 
passed at the last convention, Congress 
has been petitioned to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to furnish builders’ 
exchanges in the various cities with plans 
and specifications of all public work, but 
up to the present time no action has been 
taken by that body. 


CHANGE;INIMETHOD OF REACHINGEFILIAL 
sopies. 

Allusion was made to the change in the 
method of reaching the filial bodies 
through some regularly established 
periodical or some clearly defined chan- 
nel, and the secretary called attention to 
the fact that the National Association was 
to be congratulated upon the incorporation 
of The Builders’ Exchange into ** the well- 
known and admirable publication called 
Carpentry and Building." 

The publisher of the amalgamated 
journalis anxious to forward the best 
interests of the builder, and stands ready 
to devote space to matter that will benefit 
the trade. 

Itshould be understood, continued the 
secretary, that abundant space is given to 
the special editorial and other matter pre- 
pared by the secretary in behalf of the 
National Association, and this matter is 
kept entirely distinct from the rest of the 
paper, under the heading and title “Тһе 
Builders’ Exchange." 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR AN INTERCHANGE OF 
VIEWS. 


Before leaving this branch of his report 
the secretary desires to call attention to 
the fact that although he has repeatedly 
besought the many members of the Na- 
tional Association to take advantage of 
the opportunity offered to present their 
views on any and all subjects of common 
interest to builders, to а wide field of 
readers through this medium, he has not, 
up to the present writing, received one 
line from any member directly intended 
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for publication in the columns of our offi- 
cial paper. In view of the fact that 
builders everywhere are constantly claim- 
ing that this or that practice is wrong, 
and this or that abuse should be venti- 
lated, it seems strange that so excellent 
an opportunity should not be taken ad- 
vantage of, for surely there is no better 
way to get at the truth of things—no 
surer method of developing a way out of 
difficulties—than by plainly stating the 
facts, with some proposed remedy, in the 
columns of a paper that will be read by 
persons in similar pursuits, and then by 
them be criticised in the same columns, 
thus keeping the subject before the eyes 
of those interested, instead of consigning 
the whole matter to the oblivion of for- 
getfulness until some new development 
causes another spasmodic outcry. The 
only way to secure reformers in any di- 
rection is to keep ‘‘constantly hammer- 
ing,” and certainly no better chance can 
be had for such effort than that offered 
by the columns of a paper like ours. 
Members should appreciate and use the 
opportunity constantly. 
TRADE SCHOOLS. 

Every effort that was possible for the 
secretary to make during the year, in the 
way of impressing the necessity for the 
establishment of trade schools, has been 
made, and it is somewhat of a disap- 
pointment that only one of the many filial 


"bodies of builders has succeeded in estab- 


lishing an institution of this character. 
In all attempts to supplant an old regime 
with something more comprehensive and 
progressive, similar difficulties and dis- 
appointments are met to those which 
afflict us insecuring the permanent estab- 
lishment of trade schools under the 
patronage and direction of Builders’ As- 
sociation, but the one brilliant example 
of what is possible to do 1n this direction, 
furnished by the trade schools of the 
Builders' Exchange of Philadelphia, :: 
really wonderfully encouraging—for it 
is an immense step in the right direction, 
and the debt which all other filial bodies 
of the National Association owe to their 
Philadelphia brethren cannot be over- 
estimated for thus demonstrating the 
practicability and value of such under- 
takings, carried out on the precise lines 
recommended by the National body. After 
the visit which is to be paid to these 
schools of the Philadelphia Exchange 
I am satisfied that every delegate and 
every visitor will be convinced that this 
is work which the builders must under- 
take for their own protection and 
forthe salvation of the building trades 
of this country. No other means for 
preserving and improving the crafts 
can be so effective, and for those whose 
whole interest as business men is involved 
in the building trades to remain inat- 
tentive or apathetic is indefensible. It 
should be one of the leading motives of 
every builder’s life to do his part 
toward putting trade schools on а sure 
footing, thus transmitting to the future 
а sure means whereby the building crafts 
may be maintained in the utmost integ- 
rity and preserved beyond possibility of 
deterioration. To assist in perpetuating 
a method of training, instead of allowing 
the future youth of the country to de- 
pend upon chance education in the 
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details of the crafts, is a most laudable 
ambition, andif the National Association 
accomplished no more than this one 
thing it will have done enough to war- 
rant its existence. The missionary work 
of the secretary during the last year was 
principally confined to one extensive tour 
during the fall, extending as far west as 
Denver and as far south as Louisville. 
Other work of this character hasalso been 
done in short trips to nearer points. The 
result of the long tour has already been 
given in detail in these columns. 
FILIAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


A detailed statement of the apparent 
needs of each association visited would 
require much more time and space than 
can be devoted thereto in this issue, but 
it is well to mention that every conven- 
tion lessens the necessity for criticism. 
In some cases advance is very notable, 
and conspicuous examples are those of 
Kansas City and Washington, D.C. The 
former Exchange has moved during 
the year from its old leased quarters into 
a magnificent building of its own, which 
is devoted exclusively to the interest of 
the builders of Kansas City. Washington 
has under way one of the finest buildings 
for office purposes in that city, and like 
the completed one in Kansas City, will be 


owned and occupied by the Exchange and - 


devoted to the interests of the fraternity. 

Especial mention is made of these cases, 
as showing how much can actually be ac- 
complished in so short a time, and also to 
call the attention of every Exchange in 
the country to the result and urge them 
to emulate the emample set and secure 
property of their own. 

The interest by Exchanges in owning 
property is in itself a most significant evi- 
dence of g-owth, and is most encouraging 
tothe secretary, who has done his very 
utmost to show all filial bodies that the 
ownership of a building—a building 
which shall be -the home of the Ex- 
change—with every attention paid, first 
to providing conveniences and accommo- 
dations for its members, and next to the 
development of other related interests, lies 
the surest means of holding the member- 
ship firmly together, and of creating and 
maintaining interest in combined effort 
for the good of the building crafts. Тһе 
Secretary is sanguine enough to believe 
that within ten years nearly every Ex- 
change now connected with this associa- 
tion will occupy a building of its own and 
be on the high road to financial success, 
as well as success from an association 
point of view. The many suggestions 
which he has made in the course of his 
missionary work, in relation to the own- 
ership of a building and the possibilities 
it offers, may not all prove sound, but he 
feels sure that more will be found feasi- 
ble than even his fertile imagination has 
depicted. 


GROUND FOR DISCOURAGEMENT. 


The secretary frankly expressed the 
opinion that the chief ground for the dis- 
couragement which exists in some of the 
exchanges is the apathy of individual 
members ; their inattention to subjects of 
common interest and concern, their un- 
willingness to investigate, to examine, to 
study into the cause and effect in any of 
the directions where they are jointly in- 
terested with others, or to devote any time 
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to perfecting plans in advance to guard 
against difficulties when they do arise, 
and, worse than all, their grudging pay- 
ment of money to support the action of 
persons who are willing to devote time, 
money, thought and energy to the further- 
ance of the common cause. 

The secretary touched upon the princi- 
pal needs that were apparent in exchanges 
as discovered by the last missionary tour, 
upon the value and work of the mid-year 
meeting, and the advisability of its being 
made a fixture in the affairs of the associ- 
ation. Brief allusions were made to some 
of the most prominent suggestions de- 
veloped by the correspondence of the past 
year and the great necessity of earnest 
work upon the part of the individual to 
insure the success of the whole. 

SECRETARYSHIP OF LOCAL BODIES. 

In closing his report, the secretary em- 
phasized an item of advice regarding the 
secretaryship of local bodies. The office 
should be a permanent one, and should be 
held by some practical builder, who is 
willing to devote his time and energy to 
the welfare of his association, receiving 
therefor, of course, suitable salary. A 
permanent secretary should be a man of 
affairs, well versed in the customs and 
practices of men and of business, a man 
who is progressive and, to a certain ex- 
tent, aggressive, and ready to fight for 
justice in the cause of the builder. The 
result is plainly manifest in such ex- 
changes as have permanent paid secre- 
taries. 

The report of the secretary was fol- 
lowed by that of the treasurer, which 
showed that after the expenses of the 
convention were paid there would be 
about $2000 in the treasury, which is a 
much better showing than has been made 
at the end of any of the previous fiscal 
years. 

The various standing committees next 
made their reports, which were received 
and laid over for discussion at an ap- 
pointed time during the convention, with 
the exception of the Committee on Build- 
ers’ Surety Company, which reported that, 
after careful consideration during the 
past two years, it was deemed inexpedient 
for the National Association or its filial 
bodies to be connected with such an or- 
ganization. The latter report was adopted 
and the committee discharged from 
further duty, and the morning session 
closed with announcements by the secre- 
tary regarding plans for facilitating the 
work of the entertainers. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 

The first business of the afternoon was 
the adoption of a set of resolutions offered 
by Mr. Kelly of St. Louis, expressing the 
earnest thanks of the convention to Col. 
R. T. Auchmuty for the opportunity to 
visit the New York Trade Schools and to 
Bishop Potter for his most excellent ad- 
dress; also it was resolved to extend to 
Colonel Auchmuty an honorary member- 
ship in the National Association of Build- 
ers. 

The next business was the appointing 
of a committee of seven, including the 
president and secretary, to meet in New 
York City, April 2, 1891, with committees 
of like number from the National Asso- 
ciation of Building Inspectors, the Na- 
tional Association of Fire Engineers and 
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the American Institute of Architects, for 
the purpose of framing a universal build- 
ing law. 

A subject which excited much discus- 
sion pro and con was the proposed amend- 
ment to the constitution, that ату per- 
son- having served a term as president of 
this association shall by virtue of that 
service become a permanent director, in 
addition to the directors otherwise pro- 
vided for." 

There was a decided opposition to the 
adoption, and much argument was in- 
dulged in. Those opposed to the amend- 
ment seemed possessed of the impression 
that the object of the measure was simply 
to show due deference to and appreciation 
of the services rendered the association by 
the ex-presidents, and also it seemed that 
some were of the opinion that at some fu- 
ture time there would be a sufficient ma- 
jority of permanent members to control 
all action of the directory. 

The actual object of the amendment 
was to secure to the association the voice 
and energy of these men, who have worked 
and studied to perfect and carry out the 
purposes of the organization. Тһе real 
deference is to the National Association 
by the retention of the active services of 
men who have proved their ability and 
their spirit. 

The secretary, in reply to a question— 
Is there any danger in the councils of the 
presidents who have gone before?— said 
“Мо. I tell you it will bea sad day when 
the National Association loses the oppor- 
tunity of reaping the great benefit it 
would receive from their continued active 
service." 

After various substitutes and amend- 
ments had been offered to the amendment, 
the original was lost, by a vote of 68 for 
and 54 against, it requiring а two-thirds 
vote to amend the constitution. 


LEGAL ASPECT OF STRIKES AND BOYCOTTS. 


One of the interesting features of the 
convention came next, being John L. 
Wilke's address on the *'Legal Aspects 
of Boycotts and Strikes." It was received 
with marked deference and attention. 
Mr. Wilke spoke as follows : 


In submitting to your attention some of the 
ева] propostitons that courts and legislators 
have laid down as defining and governing the 
relations existing between those who are 
affected by strikes and boycotts, it is expedient 
at the outset, in addressing this conven- 
tion of builders, to limit our subject to 
the building trades ; a vast field of the law, in- 
teresting and instructive in the highest degree, 
covering the peculiar relations tbat exist be- 
tween such semi-public bodies as railroad and 
steamboat companies and other carriers, tele- 
graph companies, and certain other lines of 
industry, and the community, have been en- 
tirely passed over in the preparation of this 

per, except inso farasthe principles applied 
in their cases have been applicable generally to 
others. And it would, further, be well to 
state that in this, as, more or less, in ever 

r which treats of a legal subject, muc 
if uot all the thought, as well as considerable 
of the language employed, will be the gather- 
ing from other minds and ree 

Considering that our subject, then, will be 
the legal aspect of strikes and boycotts in the 
building trades, a brie* historical review of 
the relations that have existed between em- 
ployers and employees will be helpful in 
enabling us better to understand the com- 
paratively great development in recent years 
of what their advocates admit are ** war meas- 
ures.” 

Whether in tbis review it would repay us to 
go back to those shadowy times in the building 
trades to which Miss Amelia В. Edwards re- 
ferred in her lectures last year on temples and 
tombs in ancient Egypt before the General So- 
ciety isdoubtful. Certain it is, however, that 
even then co-operation in labor “ was S 
nized as beneficial to production, although a 
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like co-operation among the laborers for the 
purpose of bettering their condition was ob- 
served only to be suppressed.” In England 
this suppression was never way effectual, 
and occasional outbreaks among the laboring 
classes are noted all along the pages of its his- 
tory. This suppression, about the fourteenth 
century, took the form of harsh and tyrannical 
statutes, which aimed to uphold the class dis- 
tinctions then existing. Workingmen born so 
were always to remain so, and any attempt by 
them, especially if several joined in it, to bet- 
ter their condition was almost sure to bring the 
individuals under the ban of the law. From 
time to time, commencing almost with this 
century. and down even to the present day, 
this legislation bas been liberalized, and with 
the gradual doing away of aristocratic caste 
feeling workingmen have been more and more 
рїасай оп the same plane of equality before 
the law with all other professions or callings. 

In thiscountry we find very little trace of 
this class distinction among our laws; although 
a statute in Massachusetts prohibiting combi- 
nations among laborers was not repealed until 
some time after independence һай been secured. 
The spirit of our institutions in this free coun- 
try is to regard every one as equal before the 
law, and to interfere as little as possible with 
the rights of the individual; and these funda- 
mental principles it is well for us to remember 
when we come to consider methods and acts, 
necessary maybe as * war measures? where 
conditions are different, but as utterly alien 
and foreign to our American life as are the 
individuals among us who urge and adopt 
them. 

THE CIVIL ASPECT. 


The most convenient mode of examining into 
our subject, it would seem, would be to rd 
first the civil aspect of boycots and strikes, 
and second the criminal aspect. 

By the former, I mean those rights and 
duties which affect individuals in their rela- 
tions with each other solely, and by the latter 
such violations of these rights or duties as 
affect the interest of the public and the wel- 
fare of the State, and in the adjustment of 
which the State is a party. 

From the comparatively small number of 
reported cases in which suits have been brought 
to recover damages for, or to enjoin, actions 
which have periled or destroyed a man's prom- 
erty or his trade or business by labor difficul- 
ties, it would seem that this right of civil ac- 
tion was very little regarded or its results not 
looked upon as of practical utility. Noticing, 
too, the flares sums which certain of the labor 
commissioners in the various States have 
noted as being collected and held as strike de- 
fense funds, and viewing the increasing tend- 
ency of labor interests, despite some recent 
set backs, to consolidate, this phase of the 
question has seemed to point to a surely devel- 
oping field of legal inquiry in the future. To 
а lawyer this matter is one of immediate in- 
terest, because, as we have already noted in 
distinguishing the two phases of our question, 
the criminal law is based upon the idea that 
certain violations of individual rights and 
duties are of sufficiently grave importance to 
the public to call for the intervention of the 
State, and without a careful definition of these 
tights by the courts how can we look for wise 
crimi legislation ? . 

The ground upon,which a civil action would 
lie for injury caused by a labor disturbance 
has been variously suggested, but the most 
logical seems to be that а man's trade or busi- 
ness is as much his property and estate in the 
sense of the law asany other property or right 
that he may have, and that to arbitraril 
attack this right is to deprive him of his 
property, for which the courts when called 
upon will lend him their protection. This was 
declared to be the law very early in England, 
and has come to us by way of inheritance, re- 
ceiving the express sanction and approval of 
unnumbered judges, who have declared 1t one 
of the great principles of the common law. 
And just bere it becomes necessary to state a 
definition of the term common law, which 
we shall have to use again, and we may for 
our purposes state it thus: That the common 
law consists of those principles originating 
from the intercourse of people in their busi- 
ness, in reference to conducting it, which, ap- 
plied by them only in the special cases arising, 
gradually grow intorules of wider application, 
which finally reach a statement by judges ог 
legislators. Thusin England in the course of 
centuries a great body of law came to be 
stated, and, on the independence of the United 
States, this whole body of law was adopted 
as part of the law of each of the States, except 
where it happened to be in conflict with some 
already enunciated contrary principles. 

1 he principle which we have noted as stated 
by Lord C. J. Holt, that ‘‘he that hinders au- 
other in his trade or livelibood is liable for an 
action for so doing," being the law in the case, 
the question comes as to its application in spe- 
cified instances 

So far as strikes are concerned these acts 
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consist chiefly in the abandonment of their 
employment by working men, either because 
of a matter of wages, or of working hours, or 
of the vn of shop rules which are offen- 
sive. or of the failure to follow the trades 
union rules in reference to the employment of 
none but union hands or union apprentices, or 
any of a great number of causes, and such an 
abandonment of employment where the em- 
poe is simply a day laborer and is not 
reaking any contract made with his em- 
ployer gives the latter no right to action 
against him. Often the courts have said that 
every man may carry on his trade as he 
еее; may do what he will with his own so 
long as he does nothing unlawful, and acts so 
as not to injure his neighbor, and this applies 
as well todischarges by the empioyer as to re 
tirement from employment by the employee. 


INTERFERENCE WITH THE RIGHTS OF 
EMPLOYERS. 


The most serious aspect of strikes is the in- 
terference of tbe strikers with the rights of 
their employers and their attempts to prevent 
and obstruct the employment of workmen to 
take the vacated places. Of course where 
actual poysical violence is used, the law fastens 
upon the guilty individuals a liability to its 
full extent; but the question becomes more 
difficult of answer where the means used are 
the intimidation of employers or prospective 
workmen by threats of bodi harm, or of an- 
noyances, or by any method of intimidation 
that works upon the mind rather than upon 
the body, and really causes the non-striking 
workman to forego or to be discharged from 
his employment. It is obvious that in cases of 
tbis kind practical success can only be attained 
by organization; and to this can be attributed in 
large part the modern development of trades 
unions. That there were unjust and tyranni- 
cal employers, and that their men single 
handed were powerless to achieve any results 
in betterment of their condition, is undisputed. 
But having formed their unions, placing the 
members, so far as combination can effect that 
purpose, upon a footing of equality with em- 
ployers, and having tasted of the power thus 
acquired, its use has been at times directed in 
the furtherance of the matter we have just 
been considering. Now, it is not in any way 
intended to animadvert here upon trades 
unions. In this era of combination their place 
and office among workmen seems assured, and 
their existence has been recognized as proper 
and lawful by courts and by statute. It is 
only in so far asunions have become the means 
of coercion and intimidation that we discuss 
them here. 

The question briefly stated seems to be 
“ Does a cause of action exist when the influ- 
ence exerted upon either employer or employee 
amounts to coercion 77 Now, this coercion may 
be and has been manifested in а great many 
ways; direct threats of injury, the circulation 
of hand bills, the gathering in groups and the 
denouncing of non-strikers; even, as an English 
judge has said, pickets by black looks suffi- 
cient to have a deterring effect upon the minds 
of ordinary persons ; all these acts have been 
held by the courts to be unlawful and action- 
able. Men acting as private individuals, or as 
members of a union or guild, or as Kni hts of 
Labor, may go out on strike if they will, they 
may seek to persuade others from taking the 
places they have vacated, so long as their per- 
suasion be unaccompanied by threats, but 
furtber than that they must not go. Allowed 
perfect freedom of speech and action them- 
selves, they must grant to others the same 
rights, and the momeut they seek to curtail 
these rights their action becomes unlawful, 
and the courts will hold them so accountable. 

About ten years ago а new “ weapon,” so 
called in this “labor warfare,” gave rise to 
the question “ Is coercion, when the only act 
threatened is lawful, actionable ?" and to give 
you only the results of this discussion, we 
would state that such coercion has been held 
not actionable. ihe reason of the rule is this, 
that the only safe course in laying down legal 

rinciples is to make them of universal appli- 
ication. That though the threat to do in a 
lawful way an act lawful in itself, or the 
actual dotng of such an act, may result in in- 
ury, and may even he immoral, impolitic and 
urtful to the indus! ‘ial interests of the State, 
is to hold such acts unlawful would make it 
mpossible under the general principle for 
workmen, for instance, to refuse to work with 
а drunkard, or for an employers! guild to 
make it a rule not to employ individuals who 
were addicted to gambling or other immoral 
habits. Тһе dangers of such a rule must be 
evident, and in a country where individual 
liberty is so greatly prized we may confidently 
look tor slight infringements upon the rights 
of others in the way we have described 


THE BOYCOTT. 
The subjeet that brought this matter so 
much into prominence was the boycott, so 


called, and as that word is still a developing 
term, meaning one thing in Ireland, where it 
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originated, and different things differing from 
each other upon both the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts of our own country, a brief glance at 
its origin and development—of its fall, too, we 
might also say—will not be out of the way. Most 
of you will remember something of the origin of 
the term, how that one Captain Boycott, a land 
agent, having rendered himself obnoxious by 
the energy he displayed in collecting his own- 
er’s rents, was placed under the ban, no one 
would harvest his crops, nor sell him goods, 
nor buy from him, nor, in fact, hold any in- 
tercourse whatever with him, and, further, 
whoever would do any of these things was 
placed under a similar ban. This treatment 
making it necessary for laborersto be imported 
from a great distance to perform the necessary 
duties upon the farm, and necessitating, too, 
in that initial boycott, as in almost every suc- 
ceeding one, the intervention of the constabu- 
lary to prevent violence, was a great success 
іп the embarrassment of its victim, and among 
labor agitators a рап of joy went u 
that at last the weapon had been forg 
which would make capital bow а ser- 
vile knee to labor. It is of interest to 
note that in а description of this **new dis- 
covery " Mr. Justin McCarthy spoke of it in 
his work entitled ** England under Gladstone," 
аз a species of excommunication, and whoever 
looksinto the matter will be struck with the 
logical similarity between the two. Excom- 
munination was applied to offenders from the 
very beginning of recorded history ; used by 
the church jn the middle ages, it was recog- 
nized by almost every code in Europe. It was 
the duty of the State to strip the excommuni- 
cate of his citizenship, and to declare him an 
outlaw, to be slain by any опе; no one could 
give him food or shelter, and left to perish in 
wretchedness, he was denied the right of burial, 
and his body was left to rot in the air. This 
coudition of things, which a moments re- 
flection will show you would be the necessary 
consequence of the boycott, a condition so 
shameful and degrading that it sneaked into 
oblivion long ago, regarded as of too low a na- 
ture for апу modern man to use, was sought to 
be resuscitated in this last quarter of this nine- 
teenth century, as a new weapon of labor. 
Having been dragged from its closet, we are 
obli to examine its bearings according to 
legal principles. And it is to the honor of our 
jurisprudence that as a result of legal decisions 
the boycott is rapidly disappearing to the shade 
from whence it came, we trust never again to 
come to light. 

The subject matter of the offense is the same 
in this case as in the illegal methods of strikers 
—namely, the interference with the property 
rights of others—and the reasoning of the law 
is precisely the same as that already considered 
in reference to coercion and intimidation. The 
exception that we noted, that coercion by 
threats of a lawful act was not actionable, 
applies as well bere, but, as a practical ques- 
tion, this can never be of moment to Ameri- 
cans, for, without unlawful coercion, no man, 
unless a criminal and an outcast from society, 
can be so shut out from his ordinary trade or 
occupation by common consent as to be de- 

rived of his means of livelihood. The courts 
ave applied these principles to cover the fol- 
lowing cases ; 

In Massachusetts in 1888, where strikers 
paraded up and down in front of their em- 
ployer’s shop, bearing banners notifying other 
workmen to keep away. 

In Vermont in a strike in one of the granite 
quarries іп 1887, wüere the quarry was posted 
as a “scab shop” and the non-striking em- 
ployees were advertised as ‘‘scabs” in the 
strikers’ journal. 

In Connecticut, in the same year. where the 
strikers issued a circular asfoliows : 


А word to the wise із sufficient; 
Boycott the Journal and Courier. 


In New York, New Jersey, Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania and Illinois similar acts have been 
held illegal and as giving a right of action to 
the party injured. 

Of course this rule applies equally as well to 
employers as employees, and combinations 
of the former to unlawfully coerce working- 
men would be held just as illegal as these acts 
of the latter that we have noticed, and though 
the cases are few in which the court have had 
this question before them, yet the decisions are 
clear to that effect. 


THE CIVIL REMEDY. 


Having glanced at what the rights of em- 
ployers and laborers are in reference to their 
trades, we come now to the question, What are 
the civil remedies given them for a violation? 
And first we would say an action for money 
damages; we have already suggested that this 
remedy has been infrequently invoked. 1% ex- 
ists, however, and suits have been brought. 
In this State, as in some others, such an action 
brought for injury to property entitles the 
plaintiff to obtain an order for the arrest of 
the defendant, and every new illegal act giv- 
ing a new cause of action, repeated arrests 
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may prove deterrents to persistent wrong- 
doers. 


Another and more effective remedy in some 
cases is to obtain an injunction against the 
doers of the illegal acts, The law is not yet 
settled sufficiently to enable one to say in just 
what cases an injunction will be granted. The 
mere fact that a crime is being committed or 
is threatened is not enough. Where the act, 
however, is unlawful, is continuous, injures 
the complainant’s business, and is опе for 
which, by reason of the defendant’s being pe- 
cuniarily irresponsible, or for any other rea- 
son, the action for damages will not be a full, 
complete remedy, the better opinion seems to 
be that an injunction will be granted. It has 
been successfully invoked in Massachusetts 
against boycotters; in Chicago against a fur- 
niture makers’ union, which picketed a factory 
and by personal violence and insult kept non- 
strikers from working, and in several cases in 
England under the common law. It has been 
suggested in New York, but refused in one 
case outright, and in the case of Theo. Thomas 
against the Musical Union, where the facts 
were exceptional, the court held there was no 
коша shown for the exercise of such juris- 

iction. In the United States Circuit Court 
for the Ohio district an injunction was 

ranted against strikers, and the Court of 

Jommon Pleas of Cleveland did the same 
thing against strikers who had practically 
Stopped a railroad. 

We have given such extended consideration 
to this first division of our subject because 
upon it, in large measure, depends the second 
division, viz.: the Criminal Aspect. 


THE CRIMINAL ASPECT. 


We have sten that the law regards certain 
interferences with a man's business as action- 
able injuries for which he may sue and recover 
damages, and we are now to consider briefly 
at what point the law says that such acts are 
so grave and menacing to the welfare of the 
State that they are not only actionable in- 
juries to individuals, but crimes against the 
people, for which an indictment will lie. Aside 
from actual violence or destruction of prop- 
erty, which is rather incidental to than the 
thing itself, the legal heading under which 
crimes arising.from strikes would fall is that 
of criminal conspiracy—a heading of almost 
boundless limit, and including every crime 
entered into or contemplated in concert. 


In considering the application of this doc- 


trine in the United States we find that the ` 


States are about equally divided in number 
into two classes—those governed by the com- 
mon law of conspiracy and those in which the 
subject is regulated ы statute, and of the lat- 
ter, including Maine, Vermont, Pennsylvania 
New Jersey, California, Illinois, Texas an 
others, the statute of New York seems to have 
been more or less the guide, and I quote from 
it here. 1% is contained in the Penal Code, 
Chapter 8, Section 168, and is as follows: “ If 
two or more persons conspire together.” . . 
Page 5, “То prevent another from exercis- 
ing a lawful trade or calling or doing any other 
lawful act by force, threats, intimidation, or 
by interfering or threateniug to interfere with 
tools, implements or property belonging to or 
by another, or with the use or employ- 
ment thereof, or ” 


Page 6, “ To commit any act injurious Б 
totrade or commerce . each of them is 
guilty of a misdemeanor.” 


And, too, Section 170, which holds ‘ that the 
orderly and peaceable assembly or co-opera- 
tion of persons employed in any calling, trade 
or handicraft for the purpose of obtaining an 
advance in wages or to maintain wages is not 
a conspiracy.” 


Under this and the similar statutes it has 
been held to be a conspiracy to attempt by 
threats and fines to compel others to join ina 
Strike ; to prevent an employer from taking 
into his employ other persons who were objec- 
tionable ; to picket a factory for the purpose 
of deterring others from hiring ; by intimida- 
tion or by the threat of numbers ; to congre- 

ate around the door of an establishment and 

istribute printed circulars warning against 
the proprietor, in sufficient numbers to make 
the jury believe that the attitude was one of 
intimidation. 

In what are popularly known as the Theiss 
case decided in New York in 1586, and the Land- 
graf Bakery case, in the same year, the boycott 
cases, Judge Barrett said : ** A number of men 
may combine together to obtain larger wages 
for themselves in any employment. They 
may stop working . . they may do their ut- 
most by speech, writing and in every other law- 
ful way to persuade others not to fill their places, 
But the very moment that other men . . . 
find it to their interest to fill the vacant places 
they cannot be stopped by violence. threats or 
intimidation. As soon as any of these are at- 
tempted the combination becomes criminal ; " 
and to a similar effect is the opinion of Judge 
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Brown of the United States District Court in 
the case of the Old Dominion Steamship Com- 
pany vs. McKenna. 


A PECULIAR CASE. 


In the case of the People vs. Walsh, known 
as the Hartt Conspiracy case, in which а con- 
viction was upheld by the Court of Appeals in 
June, 1888, a foreman who had incurred the 
ill favor of the unions was not only driven out 
of one shop by the refusal of men to work 
under him, but getting employment in an- 
other, was driven out of that by the men 
there going on strike, because of his employ- 
ment, and unable to obtain further work in 
this great city of New York, going to Balti- 
more, where, after working one day, on a 
notice sent from the union here to the union 
there he was again forced out of his job, and 
returning to this city, invoked the law to pro- 
tect him from the deliberate purpose to im- 
poverish and crush him. Now, here we have 
no attempt by the rich and powerful to crush 
the poor, no unjust law interfering with the 
rights of the citizen, but a large body of work- 
ingmen attempting to utterly ruin and destroy 
one of their own number, and why? Not be- 
cause he had been arrogant and tyrannical, 
but because he had found one of the employees 
cheating on his work checks, and had dis- 
charged him. 

Not only does the act cover a conspiracy 
against an employer or by one workman 
against another, bat it covers cases of con- 
spiracy by employers against their men; and 
lockouts by agreement among employers, 
blacklisting of employees, or the »ombination 
of certain employers against one or more 
others, are within the view of the statute and 
are equally punishable. 

The States which have no statutory enact- 
ments covering this question find the common 
law broad enough to amply protect their citi- 
zens. In the Vermont granite quarry case 
before referred to, in Massachusetts in 1586, 
in Connecticut іп 1887, where а printer’s union 
boycotted & paper and the printing office for 
employing non-union men, and in another late 
case in the same State, where onerailroad com- 

y, in furtherance of an agreement, noti- 
ed & second company to discharge an em- 
ployee who was perfectly satisfactory to it, 
who had practically been blacklisted by the 
first; in an old case in Pennsylvania, in Vir- 
inia, where a boycott was instituted against 
aughmann Bros., who were printers; in all 
these cases combinations such as we bave no- 
ticed have been held to be criminal conspira- 
cies at common law. 


EXTORTION OF MONEY IN CONSPIRACY CASES. 


There is one other incident of these conspir- 
acies that we may notice, and that is the de- 
mand and often the collection of a fine or of a 
sum of money for the “expenses” of the 
strike or pores ns the case may be. And 
this state of things has been more common 
than would be supposed. Within the last five 
years three instances of fines averaging $250, 
which have not only been demanded, but 
which have been paid by builders in this city, 
have come under my own observation. In a 
case in Massachusetts in 1867 the stone mason 
who had the contract for building the Catholic 
Cathedral in Boston, finding it impossible to 
get out all his work there, sent to New York 
to have some of it done. The journeyman’s 
association fined him $500 for doing this, and 
threatened to strike all his work unless he 
paid it. Не refused, and they did strike, 
until, finally, to complete his contracts, he 
paid it. Afterward he brought suit for dam- 
ages for this extortion, and the court held: 
“Уе have no doubt that a conspiracy against 
a mechanic who is under the necessity of em- 

loying workmen in order to carry on his 
Business, to obtain money from him which he 
is under no legal liability to pay, by inducing 
his workmen to leave him, and by deterring 
others from entering his employment, or by so 
threatening, is an illegal conspiracy . . . 
апа the money so paid шау be recovered back, 
and, in addition, if the parties succeed in in- 
juring his business they are liable to pay all 
the injury thus done him." 

And in the Theiss case, in this city, *where 
the employer was fined $1000 for keeping his 
old employees and refusing to let the union 
tell him whom he should employ, the court 
said: ''Let me say right hereto the so-called 
walking delegate that hereafter he enters 

oples’ offices, be they mercantile, manu- 
Beraehig orshipping, with the danger before 
him of the extreme penalty of the law, should 
he venture to extract one unlawful penny 
from his victims." 

To sum up, we find as a result of the cases 
that workmen may combine in unions or 
societies for their advancement, for the pur- 
pose of raising wages or for fixing the hours 
they will work. Whenever they seek to secure 
these objects by threats, by violence or by 
intimidation, or where, as in the Hartt case, 
they seek to destroy and impoverish an in- 
dividual, or when they seek to enforce their 
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rulesupon others, or to extort money, they 
commit criminal offenses for which they are 
subject to indictment. 

There is one other matter incidental to this 
subject to which, at the request of one of your 
delegates, I will refer, and that is what de- 
fense a strike or boycott would be for failure 
to complete a building contract within the re- 
quired time. This time clause in a contract 
rests so lightly upon the average builder that, 
as an architect said іп my hearing, a builder 
would contract to build the great Pyramid in 
three months and rely on being excused for 
failure to perform because of changes in the 

lans or interference from other contractors. 

ut if there should be a contract not open to 
this excuse for delay, in which the builder had 
agreed to perform within a fixed time, the law 
will hold him to strict performance within the 
time. If there are contingencies which may 
prevent perfcrmance, they must be provided 
against in the contract. Of course this rule 
would be modified if the prevailing labor dis- 
turbance reached such a magnitude as to 
amount to an insurrection; but the only safe 
course is to insert іп the contract a stipulation 
excusing performance where the work is inter- 
rupted, and such a provision will be upheld 
and approved by the law. 


STATISTICS OF STRIKES. 


In this necessarily sketchy view of some of 
the relations existing between employers and 
workingmen, we have seen how the law re- 
gards certain acts, approving some, condemn- 
Ing others, but through all it must have been 
evident that the one great underlyiag princi- 
ple declared as the policy of all the States was 
freedom—freedom of individuals, whether em- 
ployers or employed, and freedom of trade 
from unreasonable obstruction. Because of 
this very freedom partly there have been, there 
will be in the future, industrial disturbances 
from these free agents working out the forces 
within them. Addressing, as I am, representa- 
tives of one of the greatest industries of this 
соопту; ап industry which numbers among 
those dependent upon it a vast number of our 
citizens, to whom a strike, with its attendant 
loss of employment, means so much imor- 
ally, I feel justified in closing this paper 
by urging u you the necessity of а 
nearer and kindlier relation between em- 
ployer and workingman for the solution of 
these questions. At present the latter’s most 
trusted counsellor is more often than not 
some hired labor agitator whose advice is from 
the purely selfish standpoint of justifying his 
position by doing something, and that some- 
thing a sure means of magnifying his own im- 
portance, no matter at what cost. Will such 
а one make use, for instance, of Labor Com- 
missioner Wright's careful and trustworthy 
statistics showing the small percentage of suc- 
cessful strikes, the amount of loss of wages, 
and the moneys paid by labor for carrying on 
Strikes, or will he state Mr. Wright's con- 
clusion drawn from a study of strikes in Massa- 
chusetts for 50 years down to 1881, that 
“Strikes generally prove powerless to benefit 
the condition of the wage classes; that they 
lead to improvidence and are demoralizing in 
their effect upon the working man. 

Intheone month of May, 1890 about 250 strikes, 
involved 70,000 workmen; the actual loss to 
these men while on strike, was not made up by 
them from the actual results gained. I do not 
mean estimated gain for the balance of the 
year, based upon a temporary victory, but an 
actual gain for the following six months, and 
meanwhile other causes had started new com- 
plications. 

These are but few of the truths of this rela- 
tionship, and it is a good thing that so early in 
this convention you have visited Col. Auch- 
muty's trade schools, that you are to-day to visit 
the splendid library and school rooms of the 
General Society. These suggest means to a bet- 
ter understanding, such as should exist between 
ап employer, whose business and what hz has 
invested in it are worthless unless he can Jue 
it to use through employing workmen, and to 
thelatter, whose plight is even more hapless 
unless he can get work. It is not by add 
laws to the statute books, making this act an 
the other crimes; the law sufficiently and ade- 
quately, and no more, gives that protection 
now. Itisnot even by providing that out- 
siders shall be called in to make your bargains 
for you whether they be called Labor Commis- 
sioners or Commissioners of Arbitration. It is 
only by this more friendly footing being the 
fact with all its attendant consequences, that 
the legal aspects of strikes and boycotts will 
wane in public consideration. 


The paper was ably written, and will 
be incorporated in the annual report. 
WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


The consideration of the report of the 
Committee on Form of Arbitration was 
the first business of the morning. 
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Report of Committee on Form of 
Arbitration. 


I. Тһе commuttee appointed at the last con- 
vention of the National Association of Build- 
ers to prepare a form of arbitration, offer to 
the delegates assembled at the Fifth Annual 
Convention the result of their deliberations. 

II. The committee call attention to the fact 
thatone of the fundamental points of the Dec- 
laration of the Principles of the National Asso- 
ciation recites that “ employersin the building 
trades should recognize that there are great 
opportunities for good in associations of work- 
men, and while opposing and condemning 
improper methods and action upon the part of 
such associations, they should still be ready to 
aid and assist them in all just and honorable 
purposes.” 

ІШ. Your committee believe it to be possible 
and desirable for employers and their workmen 
to unite in establishing a method by which the 
interests of workmen and the interests of em- 
pores may each receive just consideration, 
and through which therelations of each to the 
other may be harmoniously adjusted. 

IV. They believe that to secure the establish- 
ment of such a method it is absolutely neces- 
sary that there be associations of employers 
and associations of workmen, to serve as rep- 
resentative bodies in the premises, in order 
that the action taken may comprehend, as 
fairly as possible, the collective interests of 
the individualson both sides, and in order that 
the practices recommended may, through 
them, be more generally adopted. 

V. They believe that no association Seine 
recognition as a representative body should, 
either in its form of organization or through 
its by-laws, rules or practices, attempt to in- 
dependently or arbitrarily control or influ- 
ence the action of others ; but, recognizing 
the rights of others, should adopt measures 
that will lead to joint consideration and joint 
action in all matters of mutual concern. 

VI. They believe that associations estab- 
lished on the principles above expressed should 
be heartily encouraged, all persons eligible 
thereto should be urged to join, and every legit- 
imate effort made to convince them that it is 
their duty to umte with their fellows in all hon- 
orable metbods for the establishment and main- 
tenance of just and proper practices among 
themselves and in their relations to others. 

VII. In harmony with these views, and be- 
lieving it is the manifest duty of the National 
Association to recommend to its filial bodies a 
definite and universally applicable method of 
arbitration in place of objectionable methods, 


І or Jack of method, heretofore existing, and 


which shall fully recognize the rights of both 
employers and workmen. 


Your committee offer the’ following 


draft of a form of organization of a joint com- 
mittee, and certain other action deemed essen- 
tial, which they believe to be applicable for the 
use of any andallof the various branches of the 
building trade, and offer it as an honorable 
plan, which filial bodies may safely recom- 
mend to employers and workmen in the build- 
ing trades, for the peaceful settlement of all 
matters of mutual concern. 

ІХ. Your committee recommend that all fil- 
ial bodies be urged to present this simple plan to 
the various trades represented in their bodies, 
requesting their various special trades tu or- 
ganize, if not already organized, and then 
offer this plan to the organizations of work- 
men in their trades as the basis for a mutual 
agreement and understanding which shall 
prevent all further disputes. 

Ғовм OF AGREEMENT TO SECURE THE ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF ARBITRATION COMMITTEES, 
WITH PLAN OF ORGANIZATION OF THE 
SAME, FOR THE USE OF ASSOCIATIONS OF 
EMPLOYERS AND ASSOCIATIONS OF WORK- 
MEN IN ALL BRANCHES OF THE BUILDING 
TRADE. 

Agreement. 

For the purpose of establishing a 
method of peacefully settling all ques- 
tions of mutual concern,............. 
(Name of organization of employers) 
Bl 2 einai von tex (Name of organiza- 
tion of employees), severally and 
jointly that no such question 
shall be conclusively acted upon by 
either body independently, but shall be 
referred for settlement to a joint com- 
mittee, which committee shall consist 
of an equal number of representatives 
from each association; and also agree 
that all such questions shall be settled 
by our own trade, without interven- 
tion of any other trade whatsoever, 

The parties hereto agree to abide by 
the findings of this committee on all 
matters of mutual concern referred to 
it by either party. 16 is understood 
and agreed by both parties that in no 
event shall strikes and lockouts be per- 
mitted, but all differences shall be sub- 
mitted to the joint committee, and 
work shall proceed without stoppage or 
embarrassment. 
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The parties hereto also agree that 
they will incorporate with their re- 
вресбіуе constitutions and by-laws such 

auses as will make recognition of 
this joint aj ment a part of the or- 

anic law of their respective associa- 
ions. The joint committee above re- 
ferred to is hereby created and estab- 
lished, and the following rules adopted 
for its guidance : 


Organization of Joint Committee and Rules 
for its Government. 


1. This committee shall consist of not less 
than six members, equally divided between the 
associations represented, and an umpire, to be 
chosen by the committee at their annual meet- 
ing, and as the first item of their businessafter 
organization. This umpire must be neither а 
journeyman craftsman nor ап employer of 
journeymen. He shall preside at meetings of 
the committee, when necessary. 

2. The members of this committee shall be 
elected annually by their respective associa- 
tions at their regular meetings for the election 
of officers. 

8. The duty of this committee shall be to cor- 
sider such matters of mutual interest aud con- 
cern to the employers and the workmen as 
may be regularly referred to it by either of the 
parties to this agreement, transmitting its con- 
clusions thereon to each association for its 
government. 

4. A regular annual meeting of the commit- 
tee shall be held during the month of January, 
at which meeting the special business shall be 
the establishment of “ Working Rules " for the 
ensuing year, these rules to guide and govern 
employers and workmen, and to comprehend 
such particulars as rate of wages per hour, 
number of hours to be worked, payment for 
overtime, payment for Sunday work, govern- 
ment of apprentices and similar questions of 
joint concern. 

5. Special meetines shall be held when 
either of the parties hereto desire to submit 
any question to the committee for settlement. 

6. For the proper conduct of business a 
chairman shall be chosen at each meeting, but 
he shall preside only for the meeting at which 
he is chosen. The duty of the chairman shall 
be that usually incumbent on a presiding offi- 


cer. 

Т. A clerk shall be chosen at the annual 
meeting to serve during the year. His dut; 
shall be to call all regular meetings, and to са! 
special meetings when officially dr es soto 
do by either body party hereto. e shall keep 
true and accurate record of the meetings, 
transmit all findings то the associations inter- 
ested, and attend to the usual duties of the 
office. 

8. A majority vote shall decide all questions. 
In case of the absence of àny member, the 
president of the association by which he was 
appointed shall have the right to vote for him. 
The umpire shall have casting vote in case of tie. 


Clauses to be Incorporated with By-Laws 
of Parties to Joint Agreement. 

A. All members of this association do by 
virtue of their membership recognize and 
assent to the establishment of a Joint Com- 
mittee of Arbitration (under a regular form of 
agreement and governing rules), by and 
tween this body and the........ ............. 
for the peaceful settlement of all matters of 
mutual concern to the two bodies and the 
members thereof. 

B. This organization shall elect at its annual 
теебіпр.................. delegates to the said 
Joint Committee, of which the president of 
this association shall be one, officially notify- 
ing within three days thereafter the said 
ASPET eT LTTE RTC CC ET oT of the said action 
and of the names of the delegates elected. 

C. The duty of the delegates thus elected 
shall be to attend all meetings of the said Joint 
Committee, and they must be governed in this 
action by the rules jointly adopted by this as- 
sociation and the ваїй......................... 

D. No amendments shall be made to these 
special clauses, A, B, Cand D, of these by- 
laws except by concurrent vote of this asso- 
ciation with the said....... ................. 
URL МАЙСАЛЫ SEN and only after six months’ 
notice of proposal to so amend. 

J. MILTON BLAIR, 
ANTHONY ITTNER, 
GEORGE C. PRUSSING, 
Макс EIDLITZ, 
Davip А. WOELPPER. 


Discussion of the Report, 

It was voted that the report be con- 
sidered seriatim, and each paragraph re- 
ceived full and free discussion. One of 
the strongest points brought out by the 
discussion was the value and importance 
of proper organization on the part of the 
workmen. А proper organization on the 
part of the employers and on the part of 
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the employees should bring them into 
such condition as shall make the adop- 
tion of joint rules for their mutual benefit 
and welfare imperative. 

The severe experience of many of the 
employers in the convention led to the ex- 
pression of the opinion that it would be 
best to allow every Exchange the full 
power to adjust its own affairs to suit ex- 
isting conditions. 

The very intent and purpose of the re- 
port is to supply to every builders’ or other 
association in the land the groundwork of a 
plan whereby every question between or- 
ganizations of employers and of employees 
may receive full consideration. It has 
seemed, from action taken by some of the 
unions, as though all subjects which con- 
cerned both classes of organization were 
not open to arbitration, but the truth is 
that in many cases both employers and 
workmen have assumed more than their 
position warranted, and the latter especi- 
ally, from the fact that their older organ- 
ization and lack of opposition has allowed 
them to fall into unjust demands and un- 
tenable premises, which it is the primal 
object of arbitration to correct. 

The arguments that were unfavorable 
to the adoption of the report were based 
upon the ground that local conditions be- 
tween associations of employers and 
unions of workmen are such as to prevent 
the adoption of a general form of arbitra- 
tion, or even to prevent the mediation of 
arbitration in difficulties between the two 
without humiliating concessions on the 
part of the employers. 

DEMANDS OF THE WORKMEN. 


The excesssive demands of the work- 
men in many localities have compelled 
the employers to take an attitude of an- 
tagonism to unions, because of the lack of 
some well-defined and carefully formed 
plan for meeting them on their own 
ground. In the daily transaction of busi- 
ness the builder has had little time to do 
more than accede to the demands of work- 
men, for the sake of harmony, or rather 
the prevention of strikes ; and this соп- 
dition of affairs has gone on for so long 
that many of the employers, desperate at. 
last, have refused utterly to arbitrate with 
their men, overlooking the fact that the 
adoption and application of arbitration in 
the first case of difference would have 
prevented the complications which have 
followed the short-sighted policy of yield- 
ing for the sake of temporary peace. 

One gentleman stated that he was a lit- 
tle uncertain as to the application of the 
plan of arbitration as proposed, for the 
reason that he was not aware of any 
unions in his vicinity that were properly 
formed, and that he knew of no such or- 
ganization of workmen in existence as was 
contemplated in the report. 

It was his opinion that associations of 
employers must deal with things as they 
are to-day, and asked what was to be done 
with such men as had abandoned the im- 
properly conducted trades unions at the 
instance of their employers. The report 
recommends the urgency of proper organ- 
ization on both sides, and the gentleman 
asked the question : ‘ If he should return 
to his home and ask his men to rejoin the 
Union?” While the gentleman believed 
firmly in the principle of arbitration, it 
did not appear applicable to him, for the 
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reason that there seemed to be certain 
subjects, fundamental principles, which 
were not arbitrable ; and if such subjects 
were ignored, the whole plan of the com- 
mittee would be inoperative, and it ap- 
peared that the first subjects that would 
come up for arbitration would be the 
topics which have been decided as not 
arbitrable. 

The proposition seemed to him to bea 
blow at the individual rights of men, 
and the questions as to what were sub- 
jects of mutual concern would at once 
create antagonism. Dealings with trades 
unions, in the experience of the speaker, 
had developed the fact that the unions 
sought to obtain the larger concession 
from the employers, and arbitration has 
done nothing to fix a just basis of equal 
benefit. 

CONDUCT OF UNIONS. 

It appeared from various discussions 
that the fact that there are so few unions 
properly conducted should not deter the 
association from recommending a general 
form of arbitration, for the reason that 
the longer improper conditions are allowed 
to exist the greater the complications 
which at some future time must be un- 
tangled. 

To every set or association of employ- 
ers the evidence was given that in cases 
where good workmen had left the unions 
because of intolerant conditions, the 
greatest mutual benefit that could be con- 
ferred, would be the establishment of a 
new union of workmen, upon lines sug- 
gested as comprehending the joint rules 
between associations of employers and as- 
sociations of workmen, which are attached 
to the report of the Arbitration Com- 
mittee. 

The fundamental principles which un- 
derlie the relationship between employers 
and workmen are not arbitrable, but the 
misapplication of these principles or the 
unjust arrogation to themselves of these 
principles, by either employees or work- 
men, is subject forarbitration. Itis only 
by working together with the express in- 
tention of fixing the province of each 
separate interest, and of fixing the inter- 
terests which are common, that subjects 
to be disposed of by the employers and 
those to be within the disposition of the 
workmen, and those that require joint ac- 
tion of the two, can beascertained. Such 
meetings are called arbitration. By 
bringing organizations of workmen into 
a condition where joint rules with the 
employers shall govern, a new era will 
appear in the relationship between the 
two, and it is the purpose of arbitration to 
bring about these conditions. 

WANT OF DEFINITE METHOD. 

It was stated in the convention that a 
certain arbitration committee met in a 
certain city for the purpose of settling a 
strike, and at the beginning of the session 
each side was armed against the other, 
and the deliberations of those committees 
began in distinct antagonism, but when 
arbitration had accomplished its work the 
committees parted with the utmost har- 
mony and with the knowledge that each 
side was right and each side was wrong, 
and that arbitration had established the 
right and eliminated the wrong. 

It would not be out of place to quote 
the substance of a portion of the remarks 
made by a delegate on the subject. 
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‘Our workmen,” he said, “ as we have 
come into the way of speaking of them, 
have formed organizations in the past 
which have drifted into a method of oppo- 
sition to us which we have learned—some 
of us by bitter experience—is exceedingly 
dangerous, and hampers and handicaps 
us, and which we resent as an interference 
with the individual liberty of the men. 

“This thought was introduced at the 
first convention at Chicago, has been 
reiterated over and over, and is now com- 
prehended in the report submitted by the 
Committee on Arbitration. A definite 
method must be supplied; some distinct 
plan of arbitration must be defined, and 
although many are at variance as to the 
detail and are more or less apart, which 
is natural, considering the various condi- 
tions in existence, the necessity for cor- 
recting the wrong demands action. All 
members of the National Association 
have recognized from the beginuing that 
they together simply composed a congress 
of builders with large experience, and 
the object of meeting together is for 
counseland to recommend back to the 
filial bodies represented and to all asso- 
ciations of builders, feasible methods for 
the accomplishment of things that are 
proper to be done. 

“ Fairness is due to both sides, and itis a 
fact that organizations of employers need 
improvement, for they are often too arbi- 
trary, often claim too much, go a step too 
far, and arrogate too much to themselves. 
What the National Association is endeav- 
oring to accomplish is to show how these 
two great interests, which are bound to 
exist no matter what happens—the inter- 
ests of employers and the interests of 
workmen—can Ре harmonized so that jus- 
tice will prevail." 

After а very thorough discussion, which 
was participated in by à large number of 
delegates, and many cases cited for and 
agninst the subject, the report was 
amended so that the sixth paragraph read: 
“ They believe that associations estab- 
lished on the principles above expressed 
should be heartily encouraged іп all 
honorable methods for the establishment 
and maintenance of just and proper prac- 
tices among themselves and in their rela- 
tions to others," and with this change 
the report was unanimously adopted, 
together with the detailed form of arbi- 
tration attached. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


The allotted business of the afternoon 
was the consideration of the report of the 
Committee on Reform in Methods of Sub- 
Contracting. As was the case during the 
consideration of the report of the Com- 
mittee оп Form of Arbitration, the dis- 
cussion was full and earnest, and the 
sense of the convention on the subject is 
manifest in the adoption of thefollowing 
amended report of the committee as the 
recommendation of the National Asso- 
ciation to its filial bodies. 

Report of Committee on Reforms in 
Sub-Contracting. 
NEW York, February 11, 1891, 
To the President and Directors of the Na- 
tional Association of Builders: 

GENTLEMEN.— Your committee, appointed at 
the annual convention at St. Paul, under the 
following resolutions: 

Whereas, Many evils and wrong practices 
have become prevalent through the present 
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methods of sub-bidding and sub-contracting; 
and 

Whereas, It is for the best interests of both 
direct contractor and sub-contractor to have a 
more complete understanding of the rights and 
practices which should prevail to constitute 
rod comprehend honorable dealing; therefore, 

it 


Resolved, That a standing committee of five 
be appointed by the chair to take this subject 
into consideration, make thorough investiga- 
tion, and report at the next convention; 


desire to present as the result of their delibera- 
tions the following: 


1. А principal contractor having been 
awarded a contract involving sub-contracts, 
his estimate having bee based upon sub-es- 
timates, should award the said sub-contracts 
to the lowest solicited bidders whose bids were 
received by him prior to his having made out 
his own bid, and should notify the sub-bidders 
that their estimates have been accepted or 
rejected, as soon as the contract has been 
awarded to him; and should without un- 
necessary delay execute with the lowest 
solicited bidders such contracts as may be 
mutually satisfactory ; promptness upon the 

rt of the contractor in notifying the sub- 

idders of the acceptance of their bids and 
the executing of these contracts being essen- 
tial to the proper compliance of this rule. 
Should a principal contractor receive a sub- 
bid unsolicited, he should not be considered 
under obligation to use the said bid, even if it 
be the lowest ; but he must not reveal the bid, 
nor use it in any way to influence any other 
party. 

9. Any sub-bid knowingly opened by а 
principal contractor should be for the purpose 
of this article considered as having been 
solicited. А sub-bid should always be treated 
by the general contractor as a confldential 
communication, апа should not be disclosed 
by the general contractor at any time without 
the consent of the sub-bidder ; but contractors 
knowingly receiving or obtaining knowledge 
from whatever source of the bids of sub- 
bidders must treat them as solicited bids. 

3. Sub-contractors should avoid leaving 
their estimates іп architects’ offices, when 
they are received there simply as an accom- 
modation to, and for the information of, 
principal contractors 

4 When bids are submitted to the architect 
or to the owner for portions of building work, 
they should be considered as direct estimates 
only. 

5. Contractors should decline to give archi- 
tects or owners estimates in the aggregate 
when the said architects or owners are solicit- 
ing estimates:in detail, nor should estimates 
be furnished in detail when estimates are 
solicited in the aggregate. 

6. Payments should be made by the contrac- 
tor to the sub-contractors on account, as the 
work progresses, flual payment to be made 
when the sub-contractor’s work is completed, 
and should not be delayed until the entire 
building is completed. 

7. Any one detected in trading on any of the 
sub-bids, whether they be solicited or unsolici- 
ted, or however knowledge of them may have 
come into his possession, should be liable to 
forfeiture of memberthip, censure ог suspen- 
sion, as the Board of Directors, or General 
Exchange of which he is a member, may 
direct. 

8. A contractor having obtained work upon 
bids received from sub-contractors, has re- 
ceived from those sul ntractors valuable 
considerations for which proper remuneration 
should be given; the proper remuneration 
being the awarding to said sub-contractors of 
their repective sub-contracts; and tbe damage 
to the sub-contractors for failure of the con- 
tractor to make such awards should be esti- 
mated at the liquidated d. es of not less 
than 10 per cent. of the amount of their re- 
spective bids; the payment of these damages 
by the contractor not necessarily to relieve 
him from being disciplined by his exchange 
for dishonorable conduct. 

9. To bring this code at once to the atten- 
tion of those interested, and to prevent it from 
being forgotten, or its rules overlooked, each 
exchange should prepare copies of this code of 
practice, printed in large type, and posted con- 
spicuously upon the walls of the exchange, 
where they can be readily referred to by all 
members, 

10. This association recommend to all affili- 
ated bodies that they adopt this code and 
proper rules for its enforcement, and to enable 
them to discipline their members for violation 
of this code in their dealings with members of 
affiliated bodies, as well as with members of 
their own exchange. 

11. Any member having work to let should, 
аз far as consistent with business principles, 
deal only with members of his own or an affi- 
liated exchange, and should do all in his 
power to forward their interests 
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12. To properly enforce this code, each ex- 
change should have a rule about as follows— 
viz.: 

Any member of this Exchange who shall be 
guilty of unfair, dishonest or unbusiness-like 
conduet in the transaction of any business, 
either in competition for work or material, or 
refusal to comply with a contract. according 
to the terms thereof, or by declining to enter 
intoa contract after the same has been awarded 
to him, shall be deemed guilty of a violation 
of the rules of this Exchange, and if after a 
fair trial he shall be so adjudged, he shall be 
liable to saspeneión or expulsion. 

Respectfully submitted, 


JAMES A. MILLER, Chairman. 

W. A. KELLY, Committee 
STACY REEVES, on Sub- 
ABRAHAM RASNER, Contracting. 
SAMUEL FARQUHAR. 


After the report had been received the 
meeting adjourned until 10 o'clock, 
Thursday. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 
THE THEATER PARTY. 


The lavish peneroaity of the entertain- 
ment tendered the delegates and visitors 
to the convention by the Mechanics and 
Traders’ Exchange and by the Building 
Trades Club, and the warm and hearty 
friendship extended by all to every visitor, 
was of such a nature that an attempt at 
expression of appreciation would be en- 
tirely inadequate to the occasion. 

Great as the city of New York is it 
found time to open the doors of every 
thing of interest to the visiting builders, 
and a need or desire unsupplied was an 
unknown quantity. The rooms of the 
Building ađes Club were tastefully 
decorated, and an especial exhibit of large 
photographs of prominent buildings lo- 
cated throughout the country was ex- 
posed in one of the apartments. A bounte- 
ous lunch was continually spread, and 
messengers, stenographers, typewriters, 
telegraph facilities, postage stamps, car- 
riages, &c, were always at the service of 
the visitors, without charge of any kind. 

The principal features in the entertain- 
ment line, not to mention an endless 
number of other things, were the theater 
party and the banquet. On Wednesday 
night all delegates and visitors, and as 
man of the members of the Builders and 

ers’ Exchange as could gain ad- 
mission, were invited to attend a colossal 
theater party at the Casino, which is one 
of the prettiest theaters in the city. The 
seating capacity of the theater-was ex- 
hausted, and every one thoroughly pleased 
with what was probably the most de- 
lightful gathering of builders that ever 
occurred in the United States. 

The social aspect of the affair was most 
enjoyable, and the absence of strangers, 
for none were admitted who were not con- 
nected with the National Association, in- 
creased the sensation of friendship and 
regard that seemed to pervade the atmos- 


phere. 
The performance, “ Poor Jonathan,” the 
latest New York success in light opera, 


was very favorably received, and the 
liveliest expressions of satisfaction were 
heard all over the house at the pro- 
nounced success of the undertaking. 
The company seemed imbued with the 
irit of the occasion, and did, as the 
ew York builders had done throughout, 
even better than the best. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 

Before the regular business of the morn- 
ing was taken up the secretary read the 
following letter from the secretary of the 
New York Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects, which was unani- 
mously received and ordered placed on 
file in the records of the convention: 

New York, February 11, 1891. 
И. Н. Sayward, Secretary National Asso- 
cialion of Builders; 

DEAR SIR.—At а regular meeting of this 
chapter, held this afternoon, the following 
action occurred, moved by the secretary and 
seconded by N. Le Brun, and unanimously 
carried: 

Resolved, That the New York Chapter of 


the American Institute of Architects sends it 
greetings to the National Association of 
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Builders, now in session in this city, and de- 
вігев to express its sympathy with any action 
on their part calcula to harmonize the re- 
lations between the different branches of in- 
dustry in connection with building operations. 


Yours, very р 
А. J. BLOOR, Secretary. 


It was suggested by the secretary that, 
previous to the consideration of the report 
of the Committee on Uniform Contracts, 
it might be well to hear from the repre- 
sentatives of some of the exchanges re- 
garding the use of the standard form in 
their various cities. 

It was stated from Baltimore that, al- 
though the use of the contract had been 
introduced only about six months before, 
it was being almost universally used in 
the city and vicinity. 

Mr. Hamilton of Pittsburgh stated that 
the contract was in universal use in that 
city and for all classes of work, and has 
afforded general satisfaction. The only 
suggestion that might be offered was that 
the document was a trifle lengthy. 

Henry George of Detroit made a similar 
statement regarding its use in his city, 
and it is manifest that the contract is rap- 
idly coming into more general use every 
day. 

DISCUSSION OF UNIFORM CONTRACT. 

The regular business of the morning 
was begun by the reading of the report of 
the Committee on Uniform Contract. 

The report was favorably received, and 
Mr. Terrill of San Francisco pointed out 
one or two clauses wherein the contract 
did not cover the needs of the California 
builder because of the laws of that State. 
The builders of California have framed 
and are using a form of contract much 
the same as the standard form in wording 
and intent. The differences mentioned 
by Mr. Terrill were on the subjects of 
architects being compelled to give the 
builder a certificate for work done, and in 
relation to the delay by the owner in 
making payment at stages of the work 
specified for the purpose in the contract; 
a decision having been given in the Cali- 
fornia courts that failure to pay on the 
part of the owner did not release the con- 
tractor from the completion of the work. 

The following is the report of the com- 
mittee, together with an amendment 
passed thereupon. 

EReport'of the Committee on Uniform 
Contract. 


To the President and Delegates to National 
Association of Bui'ders іп convention as- 
sembled in New York, February, 1891. 


GENTLEMEN: Your committee finds an 
acknowledgement of the value of а uni- 
form contract in the volume of согтез- 
pondence had on the subject, and is flat- 
tered with the expressions of approval be- 
stowed upon its work, and believes that 
the longer the instrument as it now stands 
is tried by time the more universal will be its 
use—the larger the number to acknowledge 
that even-handed justice to both owner and 
the builder is conserved. 

The publishers report the sales during the 
last year as largely in excess of the year pre- 
vious. Апа still there are cities and districts 
in which this contract is hardly known and 
seldom used. The propriety of enumerating 
allthe reasons for this tardiness to substitute 
the better contraet in this place by us might 
be questioned, but опе, and we believe the 
principal one, of them we will mention, and 
trust to being pardoned for so doing. 

The fault lies with the builder and his 
neglect of business of the most vital impor- 
tance to him. 

In cases where both parties to the contract 
are fair-minded men, and no unusual condi- 
tions occur during tbe prosecution of the work, 
a simple memorandum, giving the names of 
the contracting parties, tbe work to be per 
formed, the time it is to Бе completed, and 
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the sum to be paid therefor, may suffice. But 
experience has shown that under the various 
circumstances apt to arise a different docu- 
ment is necessary. Some fault has been found 
with the form prepared as being too long, and 
still no clause tberein has been proved super- 
fluous during the three years of trial and ex- 
perience now bad. Nor has a material im- 
provement been suggested by either architect 
or builder or lawyer which necessitates 
amendment to the original document as yet. 

The Joint Committee representing the 
American Institute of Architects and the Na- 
tional Association of Builders has therefore 
not been called together during 1890. 

In conclusion, your committee desires to 
urge upon you all, gentlemen, and upon the 
builders of the country represented by you, 
the fact that you are in each case one of the 
parties to the contract, and as such have a 
right to choice of form to be employed, and 
that in the Amen of your committee your 
interests will be better served at alltimes by 
insisting on the use of the uniform contract. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Gxo. с . PRUSSING, 
ARTHUR MCALLISTER, 
Marc EIDLITZ. 


After the discussion had ceased, Mr, 
McGilvray of Denver offered the follow- 


зона, that the report of the com- 
mitee be adopted, and the use of the 
uniform contract recommended to ex- 
changes wherever its use is practicable 
under the laws of the State in which such 
exchange is situated. 


The next subject brought up was the 
report of the Legislative Committee, who 
reported that one or two subjects had 
been handed them since the opening of 
the convention, and that owing to insuf- 
ficient time for the consideration of the 
same, the request was made that the sub- 
jects be referred to the incoming com- 
mittee, 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


The afternoon session opened with the 
report of the Committee on Resolutions. 
The committee recommended the adop- 
tion of a resolution offered by Richard 
Smith of Omaha, fixing the product of 
convict labor at market prices when 
brought into competition with other 
labor. The resolution was adopted. 

The next resolution adopted was one 
offered by John D. McGilvray, recom- 
mending that every exchange should de- 
vise means for the creation of a more 
efficient apprenticeship system, and that 
each exchange use every means in its 
power to promote the cause of manual 
and technical education. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


Next in order came the report of the 
Committee on Time and Place of Next 
Convention and on Nomination of Officers. 
The report was adopted and read, time 
of next convention, January 18, 1892; 
place, Cleveland, Ohio. Officers for ensu- 
ing year: President, Arthur McAllister ; 
first vice-president, Anthony Ittner of 
St. Louis ; second vice-president, Ira G. 
Hersey of Boston; secretary, William Н. 
Sayward of Boston; treasurer, George 
Tapper of Chicago. The naming of 
officers was received amid much enthus- 
iasm, and each made a pleasant response 
in accepting the nomination. 

Mr. McAllister and Mr. Ittner each 
made a few happy remarks upon the 
prosperity of the association and the 
clearer demonstration that comes with 
each year of the wisdom of the creation 
of the association. 

The second vice-president, Mr. Ira О. 
Hersey of Boston, took occasion to pay an 
exceedingly high compliment to his fellow 
worker, the secretary, by stating that 
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while he accepted the office of second 
vice-president, he did it for the purpose 
of bringing the National Association home 
again to Boston in the near future, and 
inasmuch as the secretary һай been called 
the father of the association, he accepted 
the honor of the office for the express and 
only purpose of giving to the National 
Association the honor of being presided 
over in the visit home by its ‘‘ father” 
and originator. 

Considering the fact that precedent 
virtually gives Mr. Hersey the high honor 
of being the association’s president in 
three years, his purpose to resign that 
office just previous to the convention over 
which he would have presided, in favor of 
W. Н. Sayward, which will prevent the 
association from losing him as secretary 
up to the time for the presiding officer to 
take his seat, is a most generous and high 
spirited action. Mr. Hersey’s action was 
warmly welcomed by the convention. 

Mr. Tapper responded in his usual quiet 
and pleasant manner, and Mr. Gillingham 
of Philadelphia cast one ballot, electing 
the officers in the order named. 

Following the election of officers came 
the election of directors for 1891, whose 
names appear in another column of this 
issue. 

The pro rata assessment was fixed at $3 
per capita, which is the same as prevailed 
during 1890. 

Just previous to the end of that portion 
of the business of the convention which 
was to be transacted in the Masonic Hall, 
Mr. Geo. C. Prussing of Chicago offered 
the following resolution, which was 
adopted : І 

Resolved, That acommittee of five (5) be ap- 
pointed by the President to take into considera- 
tion the advisability of taking action on the 
subject of Lien Laws by this body, and to re- 
port the form of such action at the next con- 
vention. 

A letter was read by the Secretary from 
Col. Auchmuty thanking the National 
Association for electing him an honorary 
member of that body, which he regarded 
as an expression of approval for the work 
he is doing in the New York Trade 
Schools. 

There were fitting resolutions of the 
warmest thanks of the convention ten- 
dered to the retiring President, to which 
Mr. Tucker made brief answer. An effort 
was also made to give some expression of 
appreciation of the wonderful hospitality 
of the Mechanics’ and Traders’ Exchange 
and the Building Trades’ Club of New 
York City, but all seemed impressed with 
the idea that words were absolutely use- 
less in return for such magnificent enter- 
tainment, and the convention adjourned 
to meet the next day at the Master Buil- 
ders’ Exchange of Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE BANQUET. 


Only those who had the privilege, the 
very great privilege, of attending the 
banquet at Lenox Lyceum, at Fifty-ninth 
street and Madison avenue, on the night 
of February 12, will be able to comprehend 
the full significance of any words that 
can be used in a description of that event. 

The Lyceum, which is perhaps the best 
building for the purpose in the United 
States, was resplendent with beautiful 
and unique decoration and the beauty of 
the scene impressed itself indelibly upon 
every beholder. 

Тһе mammoth room, circular in form, 
was brilliantly lighted with an extra sup- 
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ру of electric lights which were added 
or the occasion, and the two tiers of boxes 
which encircle the room were obscured by 
great banks of greens and flowers. The 
upper tier was filled with large green 

alm leaves, which made a most per- 

ect and beautiful contrast to the light 
back ground of the walls. The fronts of 
the lower boxes were filled with a most 
artistic arrangement of plants, clusters of 
flowers and concealed electric lights, and 
the brilliancy of the whole scene was al- 
most incomprehensible from the delicate 
handling of every auxiliary to the general 
effect. 

The front of the platform, upon which 
was spread the table at which sat the 
цев of honor, was completely obscured 

y the work of the florist, and its beauty 
but accentuated the appearance of that 
portion of the enchanting circle which 
surrounded the banqueters. 

Directly opposite to the platform and in 
an elevated position was placed the 
famous Thomas’ Orchestra, which ren- 
dered during the evening an excellent 
selection in its usual perfect styla; 

The tables at which the queters 
were seated were placed at right angles 
to that of the speakers and bore a precious 
and fragrant burden of flowers and service. 
At frequent intervals down the entire 
length of the long tables were placed huge 
bouquets of rare flowers whose delicate 
perfume gave added zest toenjoyment of 
the banquet. 

The appearance of the scene as viewed 
from among the palms in the upper boxes 
was magnificent in the extreme, and it 
would be difficult for апу one who had 
not been present to comprehend the elab- 
orateness of the display or the skill and 
judgment with which the whole had been 
accomplished. 

The menu was a further exemplification 
of the fact that the builders of New York 
are keenly alive to what constitute the 
“good things of life,” and the serving 
was done in a manner so devoid of con- 
fusion and complication that each of the 
900 guests received more than his portion 
of that which made him dream that the 
Banquet Committee were the masters of 
the earth. 

The menu itself was a beautiful novelty, 
being composed of terra cotta with the 
names of the various “ good things” іп 
relief, bordered by fluted pillars and sur- 
mounted by an arch which bore the 
legend “ Mechanics and Traders’ Ex- 
change of New York.” It was fully up to 
the mark that had been so high in every- 
thing and will prove a fitting souvenir to 
all who were in attendance. 

The last course was served at about 10 
o'clock, and the toasts of the evening, 
after an agreeable opening by toastmaster 
Wm. C. Smith, were responded to in the 
following order : 

“Our Country,” ex-President Grover 
Cleveland. 

“Тһе State and City of New York,” 
acting Mayor, J. H. V. Arnold. 

‘Our Guests,” Arthur McAllister, the 
newly elected president of the Ма- 
tional Association : ‘‘ Education, Profes- 
sional and Industrial, or the Builder of 
the Future,” by Gen. Alex. S. Webb, 
President of the College of the City of 
New York; “ Arbitration,” by the Rev. 
James M. King, D.D.; ‘‘ Architecture,” 
by Montgomery Schuyler ; and “ Our Sis- 
ter Exchanges," by John 8. Stevens, dele- 
gate from Philadelphia. 

After Mr. Stevens had finished there 
were repeated calls for ‘‘Sayward,” and 
although the secretary had especially re- 
quested that he be not called upon tospeak, 
he made a few brief remarks touching 
upon the magnificent hospitality of the 
hosts of the National Association, and 
pointing to the success of the convention 
as an indication of the future of the asso- 
ciation. 

The speeches in response to the various 
toasts were received with close attention 
and full appreciation of the excellent ma- 
terial of which they were composed. Mr. 
Cleveland’s response to ‘‘ Our Country” 
was received with much enthusiasm. 
Each of the other speakers were greeted 
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with full measure of attention, and when 
the last word was said and the last song 
sung all were imbued with a new knowl- 
RES of the ability of his fellows to pro- 
vide for the entertaiment of the mind and 
body of his kind. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 
THE PHILADELPHIA EXCURSION. 


Friday afternoon the delegates and 
their friends to the number of about 500 
went by special train to Philadelphia to 
inspect the Builders’ Exchange in that 
city, its building material exhibit and its 
trade schools. Reaching the city at 3.30 
o'clock the visitors formed in line and 
marched to St. George’s Hall, where 
they were served with an elaborate 
lunch, provided by the Builders Ex- 
change. When the lunch had been fully 
considered the visitors repaired to the 
Exchange Building, where they were wel- 
comed by President George Watson, who 
in a few brief remarks told what could be 
accomplished by hard, earnest work. 


HISTORY OF THE EXCHANGE. 


A history of the Exchange was read by 
Charles Gillingham, chairman of the Ex- 
hibition Committee, showing the growth 
of the institution, its workings, and the 
methods adopted in putting up the build- 
ing. The cares special departments of 
the Exchange were taken up and consid- 
ered somewhat in detail. In the depart- 
ments were offices for members or those 
in any business allied to the building 
trades, an exhibition department and a 
trades school. The report showed that 
such a building can be run at compara- 
tively small cost. It was shown that the 
total ible revenue from the offices was 
$10,000. In the exhibition de ment 
the total available в was 3134 square 
feet on the floor and 392 square feet on the 
wall, yielding a total possible rent of 

16,000. The report showed the revenue 

or one year to be $12,000, and the ex- 

for salaries, advertising, inciden- 

tals and a proportionate share of the gen- 

eral e of the corporation to be 

$10,150, leaving a net profit to the depart- 
ment of $1850. 


THE TRADE SCHOOLS. 


The Ны өзе рмет of the workings of the 
trades school came next in the report, and 
attracted the undivided attention of the 
delegates. Before concluding аттап 
merrts for opening this school the commit- 
tee having it in charge paid a visit to 
Colonel Auchmuty’s school in New York 
for an official inspection. The school was 
finally organized and ed last Septem- 
ber, after nearly a year’s committee work. 
The applications for admittance to the 
classes came in so fast that many branches 
were soon full to overflowing, and a di- 
vision became necessary even before the 
opening of the school. One class comes 
on Monday and Thursday evenings and 
the other on Tuesday and Friday evenings, 
Wednesday evening being devoted to lect- 
uring on mechanical theories. The cost 
of a year's tuition in the school is $18. 
The school is not run for profit except- 
ing that which accrues from an advance- 
ment of the apprentice. The report 
showed a slight deficit in this department. 
When the report was finished George 
C. Prussing of Chicago offered a resolu- 
tion indorsing the action of the Executive 
Committee for planning the trip, and ex- 
tending the thanks of the National Asso- 
ciation to the Builders' Exchange for the 
demonstration given of what an Exchange 
can accomplish—‘‘ an object lesson to а! 
filial bodies here represented." The reso- 
lution also included a clause to the effect 
that the address of Mr. Gillingham be a 
part of the recordof the convention and be 
rinted in the official report. This reso- 
ution was unanimously adopted. 


BUILDERS’ EXCHANGES AND TRADE SCHOOLS. 


John S. Stevens, ex-president of the 
Philadelphia Exchange, made a few re- 
marks touching the value of trade schools 
for teaching boys a method of learning to 
care for themselves, after which Mr. John 
T. Tucker, the retiring president of the 
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National Association of Builders, spoke 
upon the subject of builders’ exchanges. 
Among other things he said that me- 
chanics are as much entitled to a build- 
ing of the kind occupied by the Philadel- 
phia' body as are the brokers. A com- 
mittee has been appointeť by the New 
York Exchange, said he, to inquire into 
the cost of such an establishment, which, 
to my mind, should be at least 100 feet 
square, 10 stories high and fire proof. I 
have estimated the cost to be $1,000,000. 

Secretary Sayward presented a few re- 
marks, in which he criticized the New 
York and Chicago organizations for not 
having a building similar to that of the 
Philadelphia Association. George W. 
Hunt, president of the New York Board of 
Education, paid a high tribute to the 
builders of the country, and said : 

“In New York there are 29 manual 
training schools, and another is proposed, 
but these only teach elemen: principles. 
I am heartily with you in this undertak- 
ing. The bone and sinew of the coun 
depend on the middle class, which is 
represented by those you will make me- 
chanics. The civilization of a country 
can be determined by the character of its 
buildings, and the elements of civilization 
group themselves together in cities. You 
represent the civilization of the country. 

е Monuments you have reared to-day 
are monuments of immortality and your 
trades school boys will be your successors, 
and with the foundation you give them, 
will make first-class citizens.” 

The delegates then adjourned to the 
school room, and е themselves as 
highly pleased with the extent to which 
the work had been carried. After an in- 
spection of the exhibition department, in 
which the delegates apparently were 
deeply interested, the visitors left for New 
York. 


The members of the Committee on Ar- 
rangements, who worked so diligently for 
the welfare of the guests, were William 
H. Albertson, chairman; George W. 
Roberts, Albert A. Reeves, Charles P. 


Hart, W. P. Fogg, F. A. inger, F. F. 
Black, John At n, James MacAvoy,: 
W. W. Stevens, S. R. Riley, Almond 


Rimby, H. R. Coulomb, Joseph Brown, 

H. C. Webster, Frank Williamson, Char- 

1 жайы Ғ.М. Harris, Jr., and Charles 
inton. 


SATURDAY MORNING, 


After the visit to Philadelphia, the con- 
vention met on Saturday morning at the 
rooms of the Building Trades’ Club, in 
New York, and after listening to an in- 
teresting address by Mr. Tucker and trans- 
acting the closing business, the convention 
formally adjourned to meet in Cleveland 
on January 18, 1892. 


NOTES. 


Among the many pleasant impressions 
left upon the minds of each delegate and 
visitor to the convention none are stronger 
than those imparted by the kindness, the 
watchfulness after the needs of the visit- 
ors, and the unflagging courtesy of every 
person connected with the entertainment 
of the convention, and more particularly 
by the tireless efforts of the members of 
the various committees appointed for the 
purpose from the Building Trades Club 
and from the Mechanics’ and Traders’ Ex- 
change. 


It is impossible, from lack of space, to 
name each individual member of the com- 
mittees that contributed their services so 
кұрап; and then, too, some of the 
many builders whose names do not appear 
in any of the committees, but who also 
added the warmth of their welcome and 
assistance, might be unnamed among the 
number who devoted their entire time and 
attention to the visiting builders. 

To the chairmen of the various commit- 
tees, Messrs. Cowan, Eidlitz, Warren А. 
and Frank E. Conover, are due the most 
heartfelt thanks of every builder in the 
National Association, as well as the great- 
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est credit, for the perfect performance of 
everything that ingenious hospitality 
could suggest. 

The labor of the general secretary of all 
the committees, Stephen M. Wright, 
which has extended over a period of 
nearly one year, was во thoroughly com- 
prehended and carried out that it was im- 
possible for the delegates to understand 
the vast amount of thought, time and en- 
ergy that had been expended in perfect- 
ing every detail, so that the whole affair 
passed off without a hitch or complication 
of any kind whatever. 

Nothing could exceed the uniform cour- 
tesy with which Mr. Wright greeted 
every one of the inquiries for information 
of every description, and all who had oc- 
casion to test his knowledge have carried 
with them to their homes a warm spot in 
their hearts for the general secretary of 
the entertainment committees from two 
such hospitable bodies as the Mechanics’ 
and Traders’ Exchange and the Building 
Trades Club. 


SE 


Annual Meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Exchange. 


The fourth annual meeting of the 
Master’ Builders’ Exchange of Phila- 
delphia was held on the afternoon of Jan- 
uary 27, President Stacy Reeves in the 
chair. After the reading of the minutes 
of the previous meeting it was decided to 
proceed at once with the business of elect- 
ing seven directors for three years and 
one for two years, the latter to fill the 
unexpired term of William 8. McGinley, 
deceased. 

The voting was done under the cumu- 
lative system, which allows each voter to 
cast one ballot for each of the seven dif- 
ferent candidates or cast seven ballots for 
any опе of the nominees. After all had 
voted the tellers retired to make a count 
and the other businees of the meeting was 
proceded with. 

The secretary read the annual report of 
the Board of Directors. It congratulated 
the members on the prosperity of the Ex- 
change and of the constantly improving 
condition of its finances, which were 
stated to be as follows: Assets: Cost of 
the building, $148,908.34 ; value of furni- 
ture, fixtures, &c., $6485.83 ; total, $155,- 
394.17. Liabilities: Bonds outstanding, 
$100,000 ; floating debt, $18,704; 182 cer- 
tificates of corporate membership, $36,960; 
total, $150,664 ; surplus to be charged to 
the contingent fund, $4730.17. 

The net earnings of the different de- 
partments were as follows: Taxes, water 
rents, &c., $5193.27; Exchange proper, 
$5144.25, less the donation of $2500 to 
the Trade School, which left $2644.35; 
the exhibit room, $751.29. Total, $8519.61. 

The Legislative Committee reported to 
the board that it had assisted in the prepa- 
tion of a bill to revise the building laws. 
It has also in course of preparation a new 
jien law for the better protecticn of sub- 
contractors. 


CONFERENCE SUGGESTED, 


The Committee on Labor recommended 
that there be a conference between em- 
ployers and employees in the building 
trades at the beginning of each year to 
fix the rate of wages for the building sea- 
son and to make other suggestions of 
mutual benefit. The Historical Com- 
mittee has secured the services of a com- 
petent gentleman, who is now engaged in 
writing a history of the Exchange to date. 

The Committee on the Mechanical Trade 
Schools reported success in their under- 
taking and are much encouraged. Their 
total receipts were $8719.52; expendi- 
tures, $5779.25, leaving a balance on hand 
of $2940.27. There have been 130 pupils 
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admitted to the school up to January 1. 
The Membership Committee reported 
that at the beginning of 1890 there were 
123 corporate and 166 non-corporate mem- 
bers; admitted during the year, 21 cor- 
porate апа 95 non-corporate ; total, 885. 

he loss by resignation, non-payment of 
dues and death amounted to 39, leaving 
the present membership 296, a net gain 
of seven during the year. The average 
daily attendance during the year was 67% 
per cent. 


RESULT OF THE ELECTION. 


The tellers then came in and announced 
the result of the election. F. A. Ballinger, 
who was on the ticket, having with- 
drawn, left 12 candidates, seven to be 
elected. The candidates were divided up 
among the different trades as follows: 
Bricklaying, stone masonry and cellar 
digging, John Atkinson, George W. Royd- 
house and Louis Deitrich; carpentry and 
stair building, George Watson, Jacob R. 
Garber, Charles G. Wetter and Thomas 
Н. Marshall ; wrought and cast iron work, 
David S. Creswell; plastering and arti- 
ficial stone pavement, William H. Albert- 
Son and A. G. Buvinger; roofing and gal- 
vanized iron work, J. S. Thorn; stone 
cutting and tilework, F. F. Myhlertz, and 
for the two-year term Joseph E. Brown, 
of -tho roofing and galvanized iron work 

е. 


Those elected, with their vote, were ав 
follows: George Watson, 128; George 
W. Roydhouse, 119; John Atkinson, 95; 
J. 8. orn, 87; F. F. Myhlertz, 84; 
William H. Albertson, 79, and Charles G. 
Wetter, 78. Joseph E. Brown, who had 
no opposition for the two-year term, re- 
ceived 114 votes. 


A Siberian Forest. 


A Russian traveler gives an interesting 
account of the Siberian forest called the 
Taiga. He says it is so vast that not even 
the peasants who were born in it, and have 
lived there all their lives, know how far it 
extends. The peasants declare that in the 
winter strangers from the north come on- 
reindeer to sell bread. What people they 
are, or whence they come, the peasants can- 
not say. They only know that they are 
not the same race as themselves, and do 
not speak the same language. This mys- 
terious people, it would appear, have never 
been seen by any one but the inhabitants 
of the forest, who are themselves almost 
uncivilized, living upon what they shoot. 
The trees, which are pine, are wonder- 
fully thick and high, and a dead stillness 
prevails in the summer, an attribute com- 
mon to all Russian forests. This silence 
has a peculiar effect on the traveler after 
he bas been journeying for many hours, 
especially if he is alone. At the end of 
his first day the traveler states he ascended 
a hillock, and as far as the eye could reach 
stretched an endless sea of trees; at the 
end of the second day only the same 
scene was to be observed, although he 
knew that Irkutsk and open land lay be- 
yond. The forest of Taiga opens up a 
vast territory for exploration to those who 
are tired of the beaten track, as in many 
parts of it no human being has ever planted 
his foot. 


IT Is STATED that although the year 1890 
was a bad one in Kansas City, Mo., for 
building operations, permits were issued 
for work involving an expenditure of 
$8,000,000. Two hundred and six brick 
business buildings, 414 brick residences 
and over 900 frame business blocks and 
residences were erected, including many 
very handsomeresidences. It is true that 
dwellings in Kansas City are not being 
built as rapidly as some years ago, when 
2000 people were living there in tents, not 
from poverty, but from lack of houses. 
The business men and property owners, 
however, have erected houses that are 
largely in demand, as they are comfort- 
ably built, with all modern conveniences. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Design for Hen House, 


From W. B., Washington, D. C.—A 
correspondent in the December number of 
Carpentry and. Building asked for a plan 
of an improved hen house, and in reply 
thereto I send sketches of a house built on 
а Mr. Burdette's farm in Maryland. The 
house shown is of sufficient capacity to 
accommodate from 55 to 125 hens. ‘hile 
it is a cheap house, I consider the ar- 
rangement convenient, not only for the 
fowls, but also for the farmer. A general 
view of the structure is indicated in Fig. 


12 to 14 inches apart, while the uprights 
are in a slanting position. The small 
opening into the 1 ying room is 10 inches 

uare and is desi for the admission 
of fowls, while the small opening into 
room Bis 12 inches square and leads to 
the roosting room. is opening has a 
door which is locked or fastened on the 
inside. It is also well to keep the roosting 
room door locked. There are transoms, 
or heavy sash, with glass over the doors 
shown in Fig. 1, which are covered оп the 
inside with wire screen. The object of 
this is to prevent the fowls from breaking 


Desiyn for Hen House.—Fig. 1.—General View of House. 


1 of the sketches. It is 16 feet long by 8 
feet deep and is 9 feet to the eaves. The 
space inclosed is separated by a tight par- 
tition, making rooms 8x8 feet in size. 
From an in tion of the engraving it 
will be seen that there are two doors, each 
measuring 212 feet wide by 6 feet high. 
One of the compartments into which the 
house is divided is known as the “ laying 
room, ‘‘ while the other is the “roosting 
room.” Fitted around the laying room on 
the sill is a 12-inch board, so disposed as 
to support 24 boxes 12 inches square by 6 
inches deep. The boxes are not nailed, 
and can be moved at pleasure. Four feet 
from these boxes is another row similar to 
those described, resting on 12-inch boards. 
The bottom boxes are intended for setting 
hens in the spring. The house can be ar- 
ranged with a hole in the partition be- 
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ROOSTING ROOM 


Fig. 2.—Plan of House. 


tween the walls if desired. In the roost- 
ing room four uprights are placed from 
the sill to the plate over the door, and 
across these uprights are put cedar or 
pine poles about 112 inches in diameter, 
as indicated in the plan shown in Fig. 2 of 
the sketches. The poles are placed from 
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the glass. On the top of the building, 
the roof of which is covered with еше, 
is a ventilator 18 inches square and 18 
inches high. The sides and ends of the 
building are made of weather board, run- 
ning up and down. 


Convenient Door Holder, 


From 8. Е. B., Wellington, Ohio.—I 
have taken quite an interest in the door- 
holder question, recently discussed in the 
columns of Carpentry and Building, and 
think the holder shown in the January 
number,if hit hard enough at A, would 
be more station; than the trestle with 
the boot-jack on the end. I used “N. Р. 
W.s" way of putting a board with a 
notch in it across the jambs. It does not 
scar the jambs if put in right, but I have 
а wide board laid on trestles on the oppo- 
site side of the door on which tolay tools 
and hardware for fitting the door. Ial- 
ways use a bench when I сап, and have 
one 6 feet big and 2 feet wide, with a 
vise, also two light trestles, on which to 
do sawing, and a light step-ladder with a 
shelf on the top, on which to place tools 
when putting in the top butt. I always 
saw off the stiles first, then fit the butt 
edge, then the lock edge, then reset the 
door by a scribe top and bottom. I then 
put the door in the frame up to the top 
and mark off the butts on both the frame 
and the door. Next, І place the door in 
the base and put in the butts, then the 
other half in the frame, and hang on the 
door, swinging it part way open, and 
driving a wedge or chisel under the door, 
so that Ican bore for the lock and knob. 
For this purpose I use a ?s-inch bit and a 
34-inch for the key-hole. Our Western 
friend tells us they have to hustle, but 
that he “gets there" with the best of 


them. I built a house last summer, with 
four doors, all fitted with rim locks. I 
used “N. P. W.’s” method with en- 
tire satisfaction. There were outside 
doors having mortise locks, four with 
mortise latches and one par of folding 
doors, with edge bolts and mortise latch. 
I fitted and trimmed the entire number in 
eight and one-half hours. I used a bench 
on the first floor. 


From C. E. J., Bryan, Tex.—The trestle 
suggested by “ W. K. H,,” Chase City, 
Va., in his letter. which ap in the 
November issue of Carpentry and Build- 
ing, will work all right provided one end 
rests against a wall. If he tries to fit a 
door without one end of the trestle being 
against the wall or some other stationary 
object, the trestle will move about while 
he is planing the door and prove very an- 
noying. 


Framing Sills. 


From A. B. H., Winter Haven, Fla.— 
I have been a reader of Ca try and 
Building for four years, and during that 
period have never seen the method of 
framing sill which I have been in the habit 
of employing. I have used it on buildings 
of all kinds from 10 x 10 to 50 x 90, barns, 


Method of Framing Sills, Employed by 
"A. В.Н” 


houses, &c., and it has given entire satis- 
faction. In light cottages I do not always 
double the end sill. Some of the advan- 
tagos are that it is made of joist, is easily 
spliced, and is not as liable to decay as a 
solid piece. It also requires less labor and 
material. The method which I employ is 
апу indicated in the accompanying 
sketch. 


Pitch of Roofs. 


From 8. W. R., Boonville, Mo.—I am 
much pleased with the manner in which 
my questions on estimating the cubic 
contents of buildings were presented in the 


Sketch Submitted by “S. W. R” 


December number of boil icd and 
Building. І have calculated the cubic 
contents of a number of buildings which 
have been constructed at a certain cost, 
and find,like the writer who replied to 
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my questions, that the cost per cubic feet 
is “ very variable," owing probably to the 
difference in cost of work and material in 
different sections of the country in which 
the buildings are constructed. I notice 


also a discussion of the pitch of roofs. 


going on in the September and December 
numbers of the paper. Allow me a word 
on this subject. Certainly what the pitch 
of a roof means should be the same 
whether it be in this or a foreign country. 
Among civil engineers there is no ques- 
tion what the slope of earth in railroad 
construction or the bevel of stone in ma- 
sonry means, and so it should be with 
the pitch of a roof. If the slope of 
earth is referred to as ** one to one,” it is 
understood at once that the embankment 
slopes 1 foot horizontal to 1 foot vertical, 
and so “опе and one-half to one” means 
that the slope is 112 feet horizontal and 
1 foot vertical. If in masonry the ex- 
pression is used “опе to one,” it is under- 
stood at once that the bevel is 1 inch hori- 
zontal to 1 foot vertical. There is never 


Fig. 1, —Plan View. 


lowing manner: Therisers are 7 inches 
and the tread 10 inches ; set up from D to 
E and from E to F the hight of two 
risers. Draw the pitch from E to C, 
which makes the quadrant 20 inches and 
determines the radius of the cylinder to 
the center of rail. This is imperative and 
cannot be departed from. Draw the seg- 
ment В Н and the line Н Е. Ога ЕІ 
arallel to E C ; draw LB and СК. The 
vel is shown at S. Referring now to 
Fig. 2 of theillustrations, in order to draw 
the mold, set up from BtoF the distance 
ECor E G of Fig. 1, and from F take 
the distance F L, and from F as a center 
draw the arc at L, as shown. From B in- 
tersect the arc at L, with the distance E 
C of Fig. 1, and draw the line L D with 
the same distance from F to L. Draw the 
arc at D, and with the diagonal B D draw 
the arc at D. Set up from B to O the ra- 
dius C D of Fig. 1. With the distance F 
L draw arcs on the major axis, which will 
give the place for the pins, and with a 
string or trammel draw the ellipse, which 
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benefit from the answer to the problem 
which I have endeavored to present. 


Estimating Work in Framing Barns. 


From А. 8., Lancaster, Ill.—I desire to 
ask the readers of Carpentry and Build- 
ing for a concise and easy method of esti- 
mating work in connection with barn 
framing. I also think it would be of in- 
terest as well as a benefit tothe readers of 
the paper if a little more attention was 
given to the architecture of farm build- 
ings, such as farm houses, barns, &c. 


Question in Door Макірг. 


From L. P., Manayunk, Philadelphia, 
Pa.—In reply to “А. W. W.,” Sudbury, 
Ont., I desire to state that in my estima- 
tion his method of constructing doors, as 
mentioned in a recent issue, was perfectly 

roper. In all my 17 years’ experience I 
have never seen front doors molded on the 
inside with a 214 inch mold. We either 
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Fig. 4.—Enlarged View 
of Cylinder, 


Fig. 3.—Another Method of Obtaining Mold. 


A Question in Handrailing.—Sketches Submitied by “A. D.” 


any question about it, and so it should be 
with the pitch of a roof. ‘‘ Half pitch” 
should be understood at once to mean that 
over a 30-foot span the hight at the cen- 
ter or ridge of the roof should be 15 feet. 
What I mean сап be readily understood 
from an inspection of the diagram which 
I herewith submit. The length of the 
rafter, then, is reatie calculated by the 
rule for finding the hypothenuse of any 
triangle. If the various societies would 
take action on this apparently simple 
question it would settle it for the young 
and uninitiated in the trade. What is 
often so simple to the expert that ex- 
planation seems folly is frequently a 
stumbling block to the beginner. Аз in 
the case of ** W. S." of Paterson, N. J., it 
should not have been necessary for him to 
ask the question. 


A Question in Bandralling. 


From A. D., Beloit, Wis.—I saw what I 
considered a ve faulty construction of a 
handrail by “Е.Р. C.,” Lincoln, Neb., 
in the March number of Ca try and 
Building for 1890, which im me to at- 
tempt to set him right and at the same 
time answer the inquiry of “J. C.,” 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, whose letter ap- 
peared in the December number of Car- 
pentry and Building for 1889. Referring 
to Fig. 1 of the accompanying illustra- 
tions, let A B C D inclose the quadrant of 
the cylinder, which is obtained in the fol- 
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will pass through the three points. Set off 
from P 1 inch more than half the width of 
the rail each way, and it will give suffi- 
cient wood at the joints to square the rail. 
Fig. 818 the same thing as Fig. 2, only 
obtained in a different way. Set up from 
B to O the radius C D of Fig. 1 and the 
diagonal B D of the same figure. From 
B and D with the distance C E draw arcs 
at Hand F. Draw D Hand D F, which 
will be tangent to the ellipse, and the 
ellipse will pass through the three points. 
One mold will answer for the upper 
wreath if there are eight winders in the 
half cylinder. One bevel answers for all 
the joints. If there are but two winders 
in the quadrant, or four in the half cylin- 
der, the radius of the cylinder will be one 
tread or two circles on a platform, the 
radius of which will be 5 inches. In con- 
sequence of the smallness of the cylinder 
it is best to enlarge it and place the risers 
in the cylinder as shown in Fig. 4 of the 
sketches. This, it will be observed, is 
drawn to the larger scale. The fallin 

mold is a straight piece cut out of thic 

paper the width of the thickness of the 
rail and bent on both sides. After the 
sides are worked off “Е. Р. C." will per- 
ceive that a slab will be cut off the sides 
as well as the top and bottom, and is im- 
practicable. The bevel could not be ap- 
plied to the face of the plank, or in any 
other way, and is contrary to all known 
rules of geometry. I trust that the cor- 
respondent may be able to derive some 


make a bead and butt panel which comes 
flush with the inside, or insert a 11-inch 
mold, or else make the panel plain raise 
without mold. I should judge that the 
person who criticised the method employed 

у “А. W. W.,” lacked experience. If, 
however, he was an experienced person, Í 
should like to have him prove his position. 
Ishould also like to see more questions 
asked in regard to the construction of mill 
work. 


From М. D. D., Scranton, Pa.—In re- 
ply to * A. W. W.,’ Sudbury, Ont., I 
would say that Iam a door maker, and 
have made doors by the hundreds in the 
largest cities of Germany and France, 
but have never worked in a door factory 
іп this country. I will endeavor to an- 
swer the question proposed in the February 
number of Carpentry and Building by 
saying to “А. W. W." that he made the 
front door as it should be. The molding 
on one side of the door has nothing to do 
with the other side. It is proper, how- 
ever, to have the inside of the door like 
the rest of the inside doors. 


Kennet’s Shingling Bracket. 


From Е. K., Gridley, Ill.—I would like 
to ask, through the columns of Carpentry 
and Building, who manufactures the Ken- 
net Shingling Bracket? Atonetimeit was 
made by Hetzel & Williams of Syracuse, 
N. Y., but I am unable to find any address 
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of the firm now putting it upon the mar- 
ket. It is a roofing bracket which I hold 
in high regard, and I would like to obtain 
one or more of them. 


Framing a Bank Barn. 
From C. S., Brunswick, Ohio.—I notice 
in the December number of Carpentry 
and Building an inquiry from “ Н. J. С.,” 


Volanti, Pa., to the effect that he desires 
to know how to frame a bank barn in 
which the barn floors are dropped a few 
feet and the center piece of the middle 
beams cut out? In reply to his letter of 
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shown in Fig. 4, are dovetailed at both 
ends, one on each side 112 x 8 inches, во 
that they cannot pull out. Considered as 
a whole, this makes a very good barn. 


Fffects of Mortar on Timber. 


From Dry Rot, Rutherford, N. J.—In 
the December number of Carpentry and 
Building I notice a communication from 
“86,85,)” Ithaca, N. Y., on the effects of 
mortar on timber, which interests me. 
The correspondent describes the matter 
in about the same way as I have already 
found it. Something like two years since 
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lumber, not with mortar. If one will cut 
short pieces between the floor timbers it 
will exclude drafts, rats and mice, to the 
same extent that mortar will do it, and 
there will be no dry rot in the sills either. 
I shall be glad to hear from other readers 
of the paper touching upon these points. 


High Cost Houses. 


From W. H. G., Rochester, №. Y.: I 
am a subscriber to Carpentry and Build- 
ing, and have looked with much interest 
at the elevation and plans which appear in 
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Fig. 3.— Епа Bent. 


Fig. 4.—Middle Bent, with Dotted Lines Indicating 


Fig. 5.—Elevation of Summer Sill. 


Bent on Each Side of the Floors. 


Framing a Bank Barn.— Sketches Accompanying Letter Submitted by “С. S." 


inquiry I send herewith some sketches 
whichIthink will prove of interest to 
him. Fig. 1 represents the front side of 
the barn framing, Fig. 2 the rear side, 
while Fig. 3 represents the end bent. Fig. 
4 of the sketches represents the middle 
bent, while the dotted lines indicate the 
bents on each side of barn floors. This is 
planned for two summer sills 12 x 14 
inches, running the entire length of the 
barn. Fig. 5 of the sketches is an eleva- 
tion of one of the summer sills. With 
regard to the question of purlins, I think 
straight ones are much better than sloped. 
I will warrant a barn constructed in the 
manner outlined by the sketches not to 
spread, and to prove substantial in every 
way. Thelong braces running from the 
beam to the top of the purlin posts, as 
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I was called upon to build an extension 
to a house which at the time I thought іс 
be in good condition. The stone work 
had been run up to the flooring between 
the floor timbers on the inside of the sill. 
Everything looked all right in the cellar, 
but when I tore out the siding, lo and be- 
hold! the water table actually dropped 
off. There was hardly any sill left, only 
here and there a piece. The rest had been 
consumed by the dry rot, which was 
caused by running the wall up to the floor 
and providing no means of ventilation for 
the sill. Some architects call for fillin 

in over the sill between beams wit 

grouting. For my part, I think it isa 
great piece of nonsense to choke up the 
timber in that manner. If I want to sto 

all draft between timbers I do it wit 


the monthly issues. Would it not be of 
interest to the readers to publish plans of 
a better class of houses, such as would 
cost from $10,000 to $20,000, built of 
frame, brick or cut stone, and located on 
a city lot of 50 to 75 feet front, in such 
cities as Rochester, and those west of Bos- 
ton as far as St. Paul. I would suggest 
five rooms on the second story, which 
would give the proprietor a room, with 
one for his wife, bath and dining rooms 
being attached. A general bath for the 
rest of the family could be on the second 
story, and servants’ room in third story, 
or attic. There should also be a smali 
parlor, good-size dining and sitting rooms, 
ibrary, toilet, a g light hall, and a 
kitchen of good size, this room on the 
average being too small—in fact a model 
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house for the times, and for those іп com- 
fortable circumstances. 

Note.—During the qur year the pages 
of Carpentry and шш һауе соп- 
tained several designs of city houses, rang- 
ing incost from $5,000 to $25,000, whic 
would appear to be in the line suggested 
by our correspondent. The subject is a 
broad one, however, and cannot be ex- 
hausted in a single year’s issues. The 
future will probably witness the presenta- 
tion in our columns of other studies suited 
for city lots, but in the meantime we shall 
be pleased to receive contributions and 
Suggestions from those who are inter- 
ested. 


A System of Framing Roofs. 


From D. H. MELOY, Waterbury, Conn. 
--І noticein the February number of Car- 
pentry and Building a criticism on my 
system for laying outside bevels for two 
piteh roof by “J. W.” of Paterson, N. J. 

n reply permit me to say that I have ex- 
amine ig. 13 and find it correct in every 
respect. The rule given will apply to any 
pitch from 1° to 90°, and the side bevels 
will fit all exactly. If “J. W.” will say 
wherein any part of it is not clear to his 
mind I will most cheerfully endeavor to 
throw more light upon it for his benefit. 


From L. W. H., Duryea, Pa.—I would 
like to ask D. H. Meloy, whose article on 
roof framing is being published in Car- 
pentry апа Building, to examine Fig. 9 
which appeared in the January number, 
and tell me why the point at A is the 
length of the hip rafter when the corner 
of the building is where the lines B J, B 
J cross? 


Choice Excerpts. 


From F. S. Y., Lock Seventeen, Ohio.— 
Iam greatly pleased with the feature of 
quotations recently incorporated in Car- 
pentry апа Building, and will give one or 
two which may be of interest : ' 

“TIl try’ conquers the world; 


*I can’t’ conquers nothing " 
А. LARANTZ. 


" He who makes no mistakes makes few discov- 
егіез.” 


From В. Е. S., Feastewille, Pa.—In 
reading over the choice excerpts found іп 
the January issue of Carpentry and 
Building, I was reminded of one by Gail 
Hamilton, found in 8. 8. Wood’s Ноизе- 
hold Magazine for December, 1871. It 
occurs in ‘‘ Our Household Discoveries :” 


** The cathedrals and palaces of the Old 
World are pictures and poems in stone.” 


The truth of this can scarcely be doubted, 
when we stop to consider the true mean- 
ing of the author. 


Drawings for a Bake Oven. 


From W. S. C., Corpus Christi, Texas. 
Will some of the practical readers of 
Carpentry and Building kindly send to 
the editor, for publication, drawings of a 
bake oven on a small scale? This is a 
matter in which I am particularly inter- 
ested, and I have no doubt other readers 
of the paper would find it equally so. 


Finishing Wood Patterns. 


From H. E., Greenfield, Ohio.—Will 
you or some of your readers give me infor- 
mation as to the preparation which is used 
in coating wood patterns? Iam no prac- 
tical pattern maker, but where I am еш- 
ployed I make all the patterns, and have 
used a preparation of varnish and bees- 
wax, but do not like it. Probably I did not 
have it mixed correctly. I would also 

‘like the receipt for a black finish. 

Note.—Patterns usually are first covered 
with shellac dissolved in alcohol, after 
which they are rubbed down and finished 

with white varnish. The black finish re- 
ferred to by our correspondent is shellac 
and alcohol, to which lamp black is added 
as desired to make a dark or light color. 
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This is aleo rubbed down and a coat of 
white varnish applied to it to give it a 
smooth finish. ese receipts are in use by 
some pattern makers, but we do not know 
how generally they are employed. We 
would be very glad if some of the practical 
readers of the paper would describe their 
method of finishing patterns for the ben- 
efit of this particular correspondent as 
well as many other readers who, we do 
n (балы are equally interested in the 
matter. 


t French ^? Houses. 


From F. L. F., Oxford, N. Y.—Will 
some one kindly explain through the col- 
umns of Carpentry and Building the con- 
struction of what are called ‘ French” 
houses? І think they are built in “half 
Stories." Ino not understand the mean- 
ing of the term used in this way, but I 
am told there are a few houses of this 
kind in New York City and possibly in 
some of the other larger places. 

Note.— With regard to the question of 
our correspondent above, we are under the 
impression he refers to what are com- 
monly called French flats, or apartment 
houses, now very common in the larger 
cities. As our readers know, all the 
rooms occupied by a family are on the 
same floor, thus avoiding the necessity of 
going up and down stairs, in order to pass 

rom one room to another. Just what our 
correspondent means in this connection 
by ** half stories" we are unable to say, 
but think it may bé a term peculiar to 
certain sections. We submit the question 
to our readers in the hope that it may 
bring out an interesting discussion. 


. 
Building а Factory Chimney. 


From Bumper, Chicago, Ill.—Many 
visitors who have wandered about Lincoln 
Park during the past summer have been 
interested watching the progress upward 
of the large chimney that is to furnish the 
lung power for the engines and boilers 
connected with the new propagating 
houses. This chimney has appeared to 
rise out of the ground. There have been 
workmen at the top, and a slender rope 
extending from the ground upward, and 
that was about all there was to be seen, 
excepting a very energetic engine covered 
with a common board shanty that ap- 
peared to give motion to the ro There 
were more mysteries connected with this 
chimney than is contained in the ordinary 
novel that can be bought for a dime. 
While the engine and rope conveyed the 
nscessary material to the workmen above, 


it was a great mystery to many how the · 


workmen managed to secure their ele- 
vated position, and when once secured, 
how they managed to reach the earth 
again in time for their meals. 

Before describing the manner in which 
the workmen made this change, it may be 
well to give the dimensions of the chimney, 
a plan elevation and vertical section of 
which are presented in Fig. 2, while a 
general view is shown in Fig. 1. The 
hight of the chimney is about 108 feet. 
The foundation, which is composed of 
concrete, is 15 feet 8 inches by 15 feet 8 
inches. Above this is the base, made from 
Bedford limestone, and measuring 11 feet 
8 inches by 11 feet 8 inches. Above this 
base the chirnney tapers to a diameter of 
10 feet 8 inches, with a transition from 
square to octagon. The portions shown 
in Fig. 2 indicate the use of ornamental 
stone work, but this was left out, and 
brick used instead. From here to a point 
below the ornamental top the chimney 
tapers to a diameter of 7 feet 3 inches. 
The architect’s drawings call for a cast- 
iron lining from the upper part of the 
ornamental stone work to the top. In 
place of this lining brick was used. The 
chimney walls are 3 feet 3 inches thick at 
the base, and 1 foot 8 inches thick below 
the ornamental top. In the construction 
of the chimney Indiana limestone was 
used for the base, Indiana pressed brick 
for the exterior, and common brick for the 
interior, excepting the part shown in the 
sectional drawing, where fire brick was 
used. The elevation of material was done 
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by means of an upright engine and boiler 
combination, located conveniently near. 
In Fig. 8 is shown a side and sectional 
elevation of the chimney, in which the 
hoisting apparatus is also shown. In this 
engraving P Q SR represents the chim- 
ney in elevation and T U W V the chim- 
ney in section. For the construction of 
the elevating apparatus, A B in elevation 
is a piece of round pine, 8 inches in 
diameter. Above this is placed C D, 
which can be about 6 x8 inches. A B 
has а ріп, c d, upon which C D turns. 
Referring to the sectional drawing, M L 
and N O are two pieces of iron, about ?4 
x 9 inches, and of sufficient length to 
pass through the wall of the chimney. 
Ав the brick work progresses it is easy 
to leave holes in the chimney for the irons 
to be slipped through. These holes can 


Building a Factory Chimney.—Fig. 1.— 
General View. 


be closed as may be found convenient 
after the irons have been remoyed. 
Referring to the section in Fig. 3, the 
irons М O and ML are slipped through 
the spaces left in the wall, and then it is 
easy to place the derrick H G in position. 
These irons are secured in the inside by 
the pins а and b, and when the wall is 
built as far as the distance from M L to 
N O, a slot (f e) is left ; then the derrick 
H G is removed, the iron ML taken out 
and placed at f e, then the derrick is placed 
with its base at N О, when the bent iron 
h wil enter at f e. At Н J the iron can 
be bent and fastened as shown, or in any 
convenient manner. At h the L iron can 
have a long thread with a nut on each 
side of the pole. It is not considered 
necessary to explain every detail of con- 
struction, as any practical mechanic will 
have little difficalty in constructing such 
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an apparatus from the drawings. The 
size of materials will depend upon the 
nature of the work. The reader will see 
how easy it is to elevate the derrick as the 
work progresses and how eas 


to the hoisting engine. The rope D Z 
passes over the two wheels F and E, and 
1s of sufficient length to reach the ground, 
as indicated by C X. It was only neces- 


it is to sary to attach a bucket of mortar or brick 


close the small holes left for the irons if to the end of rope X, when the signal was 


he is a practical mechanic. 
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gate the method used for elevat- 
ing the material, it will be noticed that in 
Fig. 2 there is a clean out door in the base 
of the chimney. The workmen enter this 
door and climb the iron ladder to the top. 
The rope D Z in Fig. 3 extends to the bot- 
tom of the chimney, where there is a pul- 
ley, and from this point the rope extends 
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Building а Fac- 
tory Chimney.— 
Fig. 
Elevation 
Vertical Section 
of Chimney. 


given to the engineer, who set the machine 
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hight other irons and pieces of wood were 
placed in position, when it was easy to 
raise the staging another ‘notch,” as it 
were. In this manner the staging was 
built inside of the chimney, and when at 
last the work was finished the removal of 
the pieces of wood was effected by build- 


CENTER LINE OF CHIMNEY 


RK 


ca қ А 
= іп motion, which wound up 
= һе rope X and brought the 
2 boat attached to the rope at 
| 2 to the top of the chimney. 
As C D of the derrick moved 
| on the pivot с d, it was easy 
| toswing the load so it could 
be unloaded on to the staging. 
| The burning out of the cross 
pieces left in the openings in 
| the brick would make it an 
easy matter to erect a simi- 
lar staging to the one used 
1 
1 
| 
| 
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port for Staging. 


in connection with this con- 
struction, and by rigging up 
a similar derrick, take the 
chimney to pieces. 

While the sea wall was 
being constructed there was 
a great quantity of the irons 
left from the old break- 
water, and Superintendent 
Pettigrew utilized these in 
constructing a ladder inside of the 
chimney. In Fig. 4 is shown a plan of 
the chimney, where A B represents one of 
the irons placed in the brick work to form 
the ladder as the chimney progressed 
upward. Opposite to these irons were 
placed pieces of 9 x 4 or 2 x 6, as shown, 
upon which it was easy to place cross 
pieces to form the staging for the work- 
men to stand upon as indicated in Fig. 5. 
After the brick work reached a proper 


2. — Plan, 


and 


Fig. 4.—Plan of Chimney, Showing 
Iron Ladder апа Wooden Sup- 


Z 5 


Fig. 3.—Sectional Elevation, Showing Hoisting Device. 


inga rousing fire at the base of the chim- 
ney, when they were all reduced to ashes 
and smoke. At the present moment the 
irons placed in the flue remain, and in 
case any repairs are required at any time 
the ladder can be used for the purpose of 
reaching different points. 


Position of Corner Blocks. 


From L. P., Manayunk, Philadelphia, 
Pa.—I would like to ask “I. T. S.," of 


Fig 5.—Position of the Boards 
Forming the Staging, 


Huntsville. Ala., if it would not be more 
mechanical, in putting E corner blocks, 
to hide the end wood ? od, seasoned 
lumber is used in the blocks, I think 
they Tu not have much tendency to 
dry rot. 


From С. E. J., Bryan, Texas.—In the 
November issue of Carpentry and Build- 
ing for last year, I notice the inquiry from 
“В. В. S.,” Pittsburgh, Pa., relative to 
setting corner blocks. Here in Texas, we 
put the corner blocks on in such a way 
that the grain of the wood runs perpen- 
dicularly. If the trimmings are to be 
painted it does not make much difference 

ow the grain runs, but if oil finish is 
employed the appearance is greatly im- 
proved by having the grain of the wood 
run in the direction indicated. 


km 
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A SYSTEM OF FRAMING ROOFS: 


TO FRAME CURVED ROOFS, 


HE PLAN, Fig. 22, represents the 
corner portion of a roof with curved 
rafters. The lines A B and A C 

represent the outside face of the main 
wall plates, and the lines D E and 
D F represent the outside face of the 
deck plates, which is 10 feet above the 
main plate and is 4 feet back from the face 
of main plate, as shown in Fig. 23. This 
figure represents the common rafter and 


A 


By DAVID H. MELOY. 


soon. Then make the curved line from 
A to B as desired, which in this case is 15 
feet radius or 1 foot curve. The layout 
of the common rafter pattern is now com- 
plete, but before cutting it we must lay 
out the hip rafter, because it is necessary 
to use the lines and figures in the common 
rafter for the layout of the hip rafter. 
TO LAY OUT CURVED HIPs. 


Take another board, about 18 inches 
wide and 12 feet long, and make the edge 


B. 


с Е 


Fig. 22.—Plan of Corner of Roof, with Curved Rafters. 
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СОг Ол RULE ІМ, 


Figs. 23 and 24.—Laying Out Curved Rafters. 


the curve of the roof, which is 1 foot and 
the radius 15 feet, but the curve may be 
made more or less as desired. To make 
the pattern for the common rafter іп this 
roof, take a board about 15 inches wide 
and 12 feet long; make one edge straight 
and lay it out on the straight edge of the 
board the same as for a common rafter in 
a straight roof, with 10 feet rise and 4 
feet run, as shown in Fig. 23, the line A 
B representing the edge of the board and 
the pitch of the roof. Divide the length 
of the rafter into any number of equal 
parts, as shown and numbered 1, 2, 3, and 
во оп. Mark level lines across the face of 
the board from all the points, 1, 2, 8, and 
* Copyrighted, 1890, by David Н. Meloy. 
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COMMON RULE 1 IN. 


MITER RULE Y IN. 


ОРО ЕТИ 


Fig. 27.—Profile-of Common 
Rafter. 


is described further on. Make all the dis- 
tances on the hip rafter 1 1, 2 2, 3 3, and 
во on, oí Fig. 24, equal to the distances on 
the common rafter, Fig. 23, measuring the 
common rafter with the common rule, but 
lay out the hip rafter, Fig. 24, with the 
miter rule. Mark the curved line through 
all the points 1, 2, 3, and so on. The 
back bevel is found by measuring back on 
all the level lines half the thickness of the 
hip rafter, and bevel from center, or by 
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Pig.1:26.—Plan of Octagon Roof, with Double Curved Rafters. 
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OCTAGON RULE 1 IN. 


Fig. 28.—Profile of Hip 
Rafter. 


MITER RULE, 17 inches long, one-quarter full size. 


OCTAGON RULE. thirteen inches long. 


Ini 


Fig. 25.—Miter and Octagon Rule. 


A System of Framing Roofs. 


straight. Lay out the rise and run of the 
hip rafter on the straight edge of the 
board, the same as for a straight hip rafter, 
but remember to use 17 inches for the run 
in the hip rafter for each foot of run in 
the eommon rafter, so that the run of the 
hip will be four times 17 inches, which 
wil be 5 fiet 8 inches, as shown in 
Fig. 24. Тһе line A B of this figure is 
the pitch and length of the hip rafter. 
Divide the distance from А to B, Fig. 24, 
into the same number of equal parts as 
the line A B, Fig. 23, and draw level lines 
{гош each point across the face of the 
board, 1, 2, 8, and so on, as shown in Fig. 
24. We must now use what I call the 
miter rule, shown in Fig. 25, and which 


moving the pattern back half the thick- 
ness and marking the bevel line on both 
sides and beveling to the center. 


TO MAKE THE MITER AND OCTAGON RULE. 


Take a strip of straight grained wood 
about $ inch thick and + inch wide and 
17 inches long. Divide the distance, 17 
inches, into 12 equal parts, as shown in 
Fig. 25, then divide each of these 12 parts 
into 8 equal parts the same as on the com- 
mon rule. The whole length, 17 inches, 
represents 1 foot on the miter line. Each 
of 12 parts represents 1 inch on the miter 
line and each of the eight parts represents 
+ of 1 inch on the miter line. The lengtb 
of any brace having an equal run each way 
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can be obtained with this miter rule. If the 
run of a brace be 2 feet 3 inches each way, 
the length of the brace will be 2 feet 3 
inches, measuring with the miter rule. 
The octagon rule is made the same as the 
miter rule. Lay off on the opposite side 
of the miter rule 13 inches, which represents 
1 foot on the run of an octagon hip 
Divide the 13 inches into 12 equal paits 
and the 12 parts into 8 equal parts. This 
rule willlay out hip rafters for octagon 
roofs, thesame as you lay out hip rafters 
for a square roof with the miter rule. 


TO FRAME OCTAGON CURVED ROOFS, 


Fig. 26 represents the base cr wall plates 
of an octagon roof with double curved 
rafters, the lower half being convex in 
form and the upper half concave, as shown 
in Fig. 27. This figure represents the 
common rafter and is in the middle of 
each of the eight straight sides from A to 
the center, as shown ir Fig 26. In Fig. 27 
is тергее the hip rafters which are to 
stand on the eight angles from B to the 
center, as shown in Fig 26. To make the 
pattern for the common rafter, take a 
board of sufficient size and make one edge 
straight, mark the form of the curves as 
desired, but always have two points some- 
where in the form come to the straight 
edge of the pattern board so as to govern 
the pitch or level lines for forming the hip 
rafter. Having made the pattern for the 
common rafter as above, or as desired, 
divide the entire length from C to E into 
any number of equal parts and mark level 
lines across the board from all the points, 
as shown in Fig. 27, and numbered E, 2, 
8 апа во оп. Take another board for the 
hip rafter pattern, lay it out to the proper 
length and pitch, divide it into the same 
rumber of equal parts as the common 
rafter and mark the level lines, as shown 
and numbered Е, 2, 8, as in Fig. 28. 
Transfer all the distance in the common 
rafter pattern E 1, 2 2, 3 3, and soon to 
the hip rafter pattern ; measure the com- 
mon rafter with the common rule but 
measure the hip rafter with the octagon 


rule. 
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Wages in the Building Trades. 


The Wisconsin Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics recently sent to the secretaries of 
builders’ exchanges located in different 
cities throughout the country a request 
for information touching the rate of 
Wages prevaiting in various branches of 
the building trades. In reply to this ap- 
peal statistics were received from 38 
cities, and bring to light some exceedingly 
interesting facts. The trades selected 
were masonry, carpentry, plumbing, 
roofing, painting and common labor re- 

uired in the construction of a building. 

‘rom these statistics it appears that New 
York, Brooklyn, Chicago, St. Louis, Gal- 
veston and San Francisco pay the highest 
wages, although no one city pays them in 
more than one trade. Itis found that St. 
Louis pays the highest wages for masonry, 
New York for carpentry, San Francisco 
for painting, Chicsgo for plumbing, Santa 
Fé for roofing and Galveston for common 
labor. Santa Fé pays more than any 
other city for roofing, says the Engineer- 
ing and Building Record, but it ranks be- 
low Brooklyn in all other trades. 

The lowest wages are paid in the south- 
ern cities—Atlanta, New Orleans, Lexing- 
ton, Va., Vicksburg and Norfolk, Va. 
Some of the smaller cities of the North 
рау but little more than those of the 

uth. Wages in the North seem to de- 
pend more on the size of the city than on 
its location. The explanation is that in 
the larger cities the trades are better 
organized. For thesame reason two ad- 
joining cities seldom pay exactly thesame 
wages. New York pays more than 
Brooklyn for painting, carpentry and 
prom Brooklyn pays more than 

ew York for masonry, roofing and for 
common labor. There is the same differ- 
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ence in wages paid in the nearby cities of 
Minneapolis and St Paul and Cincinnati 
and Cleveland. Philadelphia and Boston 
rank below the five leading cities. At- 
lanta pays the lowest wages for roofing, 
masonry and common labor, but com- 
paratively good wages for painting and 
plumbing. A 

Тһе difference in the wages rates paid 
in each trade is as great as their geo- 
graphical distribution. Atlantá will pay 
21 cents an hour for masonry, but St. Louis 
is willing to give 49 cents for the same 
work. New York and Baltimore pay 40 
cents an hour, and Brooklyn, Galveston, 
Washington, San Francisco and Chicago 
from 41 to 45 cents an hour. For carpen- 
try New York pays 39 cents an hour, and 
Lexington, Va., 18 cents. In eight cities, 
from Minneapolis to Providence, the pre- 
vailing rate is 25 cents an hour. New Or- 
leans and Vicksburg are willing to pay 25 
and 26 cents, but most of the smaller 
Western cities will give less than 25 cents 
for carpentry. For plumbing Chicago 
pays 40 cents an hour and Vicksburg 22, 
cents. New York and San Francisco pay 
39 cents. 

The other 33 cities follow in no particu- 
lar order, some of those in the West pay- 
ing less than Southern cities. The rates 
for painting show the greatest difference, 
San Francisco paying 53 cents an hour and 
New Orleans 2214 cents. New York pays 
52 cents and Kansas City 51 cents. In- 
dianapolis, Baltimore and Providence are 
willing to pay 42 cents, and Santa Fé 40 
cents an hour. Roofing is paid for at the 
lowest rate of all the trades—19 cents in 
Alanta. New York pays 34, Brooklyn 87 
and Santa ЕЁё88 cents an hour. For com- 
mon labor Atlanta pays 712 cents. New 
York, according to statistics, pays 16 
cents an hour less than do Philadelphia, 
Boston and Brooklyn. Galveston gives 
20 cents an hour, or £2 a day, the highest 
rate of all. The rate in San Francisco is 
not shown, but from another source it is 
known that $2 is also paid for common 
labor there. 


The Legend of the Steeple of St. 
Menoux. 


The Priory of St. Menoux is a Roman 
church of the tenth century, says A. 
Dumas, which began to fall into ruins 
toward the end of the fifteenth. Although 
it was the third daughter of the Abbey 
of Cluny, it was so poor that Don Cholet, 
its minister, did not know how to meet 
the repairs which decay rendered neces- 
sary. е was, very much embarrassed 
then, when a sudden inspiration seized 
him—he would go to the Pope, who still 
resided at Avignon, and obtain some in- 
dulgences. This favor, which only cost a 
signature, was easily obtained. Four 
copies, stamped with the Papal seal, were 
put into the hands of four monks, the 
most vigorous that could be found. They 
went away the same day, at the same 
hour, from the same place, walking in 
the direction of the four cardinal points 
of France. A year afterward they re- 
turned, bringing back 400,000 francs. 
Then the monks commenced the work 
of repair; Gothic flourished as if 
it were grafted on the Roman ar- 
chitecture, and soon spread its orna- 
ments around the natural stem. As was 
the custom at this period of instinctive 
and Christian art, each sculptor under- 
took a niche, a pillar or a chapel; and a 
young architect named Diaire, the only 
one whose name has been preserved, too 
for his task the steeple, which was to lift 
its head from the midst of the 10 spires 
with which the roof of the church was to 
be decorated. He had commenced his 
work with the faith of a Christian and the 
ardor of an artist, when he was chosen 
by Duke Gilbert de Montpensier, who 
was accompanying King Charles VIII to 
the conquest of Naples, to form part of 
his retinue. This was unfortunate, for 
the architect had as much dislike for war 
as he had attachment to his own art ; ac- 
cordingly, at the fourth halt he disap- 
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peared from his company. The captain 
reported the circumstance to the е 
Gilbert, who wrote to his domains, 
ordering that if the refractory person 
should be caught he was to be hanged 
without mercy, whatever excuse һе 
might make for his desertion. This 
direction having been given, he continued 
his route and arrived at Pouzzoles, where 
he died loyally and was buried. In the 
meanwhile the deserter had returned to 
his family, and was living concealed with 
one of his brothers. During this time, 
also, the architects, his companions, had 
finished their spires. Diaire’s steeple alone, 
which, nevertheless, ought to have been 
the loftiest and the most handsome, 
showed, shamefully enough, only one 
layer of stone, the sculpture of which 
scarcely showed the mark of the chisel. 
This was asingular disgrace to the church; 
so that, after a deliberation on the sub- 
ject, it was decided that the completion 
of the work should be entrusted to which- 
ever of the other architects should offer 
the plan most in harmony with the part 
already done. The y after this 
decision was made known, it was ob- 
served with astonishment that the steeple 
appeared to have increased in hight dur- 
ing the night by an entire course of stone. 
However, not much attention was paid to 
it, when, during the following night, the 
miracle was repeated in so evident a man- 
ner that there could no longer be any 
doubt upon the subject. An invisible 
hand was employed in this nocturnal 
work, and from the superior boldness with 
which it was executed, and the fineness of 
the sculpture, people began to think that 
some superhuman workman had under- 
taken the work, and that the fairies who 
had built the church of Sauvigny wished 
to form a pendant to it by completing in 
so miraculous a manner that of St. 
Menoux. This opinion acquired addi- 
tional credence from its being remarked 
that it was only during dark nights that 
the mysterious architect devoted himself 
to his task; as long as the moonlight 
lasted, on the other hand, the work 
ceased, only to be resumed when the re- 
vealing orb had completely disappeared 
from the heavens. In the meanwhile one 
of the architects, whose faith was less 
firm than that of his brethren, resolved 
to elucidate the fact. He ascended 
his particular steeple in the evening, 
concealed himself there like a sentinel in 
his box, and was not long before, in spite 
of the dark, he could distingush a being 
decidedly material, who lifted up certain 
stones ready cut and sculptured on to the 
church, which he afterward arranged in 
their proper places. He thus beheld the 
work of this man until the day was about 
to break, when the nocturnal workman 
disappeared, leaving his steeple increased 
in height by another row of stones. The 
following night each spire had its man; 
so that directly the mysterious workman 
made his appearance he was surrounded 
and seized. A dark lantern was held to 
his face, and the deserter Diaire was re- 
cognized. The artist had not been able to 
keep away from his steeple ; when near it 
he had not the courage to let another per- 
son finish it, and had continued his work 
at the risk of his life. Diaire's sentence 
had been already pronounced. His trial, 
therefore, did not occupy much time, and 
he only demanded a respite of one month 
to finish his steeple, which was accorded 
tohim. The day after the steeple was 
finished Diaire was hanged. 
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BosTON's BUILDING BOOM is at present 
in an ambitious stage. The great Court 
House on Pemberton square, it is said, 
will cost, when completed, from $4,000,- 
000 to $5,000,000, and the cost of the 
State House extension will be $3,000,000. 
The new Public Library has already cost 
$1,000,000, and $850,000 more is wanted. 
Тһе Exchange Building, nearly finished, 
will cost а round $1,000,000, while the 
Chamber of Commerce Building will ex- 
ceed that sum and the Bell Telephone 
Company Building will add another $500,- 
000 to the city's valuation. 
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LAYING PREPARED ROOFING. 


T HAS COME to be regarded as 
an established custom of the lead- 
ing manufacturers of roofing mate- 

rial to present in their catalogues full 
directions for properly placing the ma- 
terial upon the roof and accompanying 
these directions with illustrations clearly 
showing the manner in which the work 
should be executed. This policy on 
their part has been shown to be eminently 
desirable, as it gives the roofer who may 
бе called upon to perform work, in which 
it is expected to make use of a special 
kind or style of roofing material, just the 
information concerning it that is necessary 
to insure satisfaction to all concerned. In 
a catalogue lately issued by the S. E. Bar- 
rett Mfg. Company, of Chicago, Ill., are 
presented directions for laying the pre- 
pared roofing which they manufacture, in 
connection with which several illustrations 
are given. Аз indicating the manner in 
which gutters and the space about chim- 
neys are to be finished when their Black 
Diamond Prepared Roofing is employed, 
we select from the catalogue in question 
several engravings. Fig. 1 shows the 


Fig. 1.—Finishing at the Wall. 


manner of finishing against a wall, the 
roofing being allowed to run to the angle 
and finished with a separate strip 6 or 8 
inches wide, lapping one-half on the roof 
and the other on the wall. The upper 
edge of the material is fastened with a 
wooden strip marked B in the engraving, 
the finish of the top of the strip being 
roof coated in order to make a tight joint. 
Fig. 2 of the illustrations shows the man- 
ner of finishing around a chimney, the en- 
graving so clearly showing how the work 
18 done as to render a detailed description 
unnecessary. Fig. 8 indicates another 
way of finishing around a chimney. In 
this case the roofing is fitted closely around 
it and then fastened with a three-sided 
cleat, all the joints being filled with ce- 
ment and then thoroughly coated. In the 
case of gutters the company recommend 
the use of а separate strip in the bend as 
indicated in Fig. 4 of the illustrations. 
Cement is placed between the edges of the 
laps, after which they are nailed and an 
extra coating applied. At all tin and 
other sheet metal connections, such as 
leaders, it is said the roofing should be 
carefully cemented and nailed. 
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Chicago Architecture. 


А symposium of opinions of prominent 
Chicago business men, relative to the ad- 
vances made in the past year, and pub- 
lished in а Chicago daily, contains the 
following contribution from the eminent 
Architect Daniel H. Burnham. 

Тһе least enthusiastic must admit that 
1890 has been а phenomenal year of build- 
ing, .unprecedented in the history of 
Chicago or any other city. The character 
of the structures erected demonstrates 
one notable fact—that is, that for the first 
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time architects have risen to the plane of 
the highest constructive knowledge in 
structures. It has been held with grow- 
ing conviction that in extremely tall 
buildings it was not only necessary to use 
enough material, of the size and shape re- 
quired for proper strength and stability, 
but, further, to use only that material 
exclusively which could stand the neces- 
sary tests made at the time of construc- 


Fıg. 8.- Another Method of Finishing Around 
Chimney 


Laying Prepared Roofing. 


tion, so as to leave not the slightest doubt 
whatever regarding its strength down to 
the very last cubic inch. This truth has 
long been recognized and the facts have 
been more or less clear, yet the architects 
have not, strictly speaking, carried out 
their work on this basis until the present 
time—that is, during the last year. 

In the work of the last year, however, 
all uncertainties were cast aside, and the 
notable buildings constructed during the 
last 12 months are all built on the rigid 
basis of material perfect theoretically and 
tested scientifically to its known limit. 
In the offices of the leading architects, for 
instance, the stand has been taken that no 
column can be erected except it has been 
previously ascertained by specialists to be 
composed in every particular of material 
which has been chemically and physically 
examined by experts to its most minute 
part. It is not enough to use a material 
guaranteed by the maker, but Chicago's 
architects themselves now employ engi- 
neers for the special purpose of examining 
and testing each and every piece and pass- 
ing their individual opinion upon it ina 
written report, and only such as is accepted 
by these engineers is used in the buildings. 
So essential and necessary is this depart- 
ment of architectural engineering eonsid- 
ered that specialists are sent to the mills 
which furnish the iron and steel structural 
shapes and beams for buildings, and the 
metal is not only tested in the ingot but 
the strength of resistance is ascertained 
for every finished beam. The result of all 
this gives to Chicago buildings which are 
not only theoretically safe but known to 
absolute certainty to be safe down to the 
last cubic foot of masonry and the last 
cubic inch of steel. 

In this respect Chicago is unique, and 
it is a common remark in Eastern and 
foreign cities among those actively en- 
gaged in building that Chicago to-day 
erects the best ilt structures ever 
known, and with the notable distinction 


that she does it with the closest economy 
in material and time. That is tosay, that 
it is a fact that in Chicago buildings the 
quality is better, the distribution of ma- 
terialis more skillful and the buildings 
are naturally more reliable. 

Chicago architects not only consider the 
elements of strength usual in all archi- 
tectural calculations past and present, but 
they actually add increments for wind- 
age, which was never before done in 
buildingsof like character. It is singular 
that with their knowledge of all these im- 
portant features they have always failed 
to come out squarely on the broad basis 
which characterizes their work of the last 
year. This hesitancy was observable in 
the average limit of hight which they 
put to their buildings. Теп stories was 
considered high enough, but now 14 to 20 
stories are building and on paper, and a 
20-storied building is commenced with as 
much confidence regarding ultimate 
strength and stability as an ordinary resi- 
dence, for last year all questionable meth- 
ods and uncertainties were thrown aside 
and architecture assumed its proper posi- 
tion as an exact science. 


Fig. 4.—Method of Lining Gutters. 


The buildings have all been constructed 
fire-prof to a degree surpassing those 
erected under old methods. Not only are 
steel and iron used for supports for girders 
and for joists, but they are covered with 
fire-clay, which is so disposed that air 
chambers are left next to the iron or steel 
in every case, making it impossible for 
the metal to be overheated even by the 
hottest fires. The buildings erected and 
in process of erection during the year are 
significant of a decided change in the 
esthetical phase of architecture. Origi- 
nality of design and invention of new 
forms are giving way to a higher appreci- 
ation of pure types, and the consequence 
is that a higher tone characterizes the 
Structures built last year. From present 
indications, as shown by inquiries and 
other means, this coming year will prove 
a very busy one for the architects, and 
the building operations of Chicago will 
reach a magnitude which will be simply 
unparalleled. 
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IN OUR DESCRIPTION of the scaffolding 
employed in connection with the Margaret 
Apartment House, published in the Feb- 
ruary issue of Carpeniry and Building, 
we omitted reference to the firm who 
erected the scaffolding. This work was 
done by Brown & Davidson of 185 Third 
avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. The firm fur- 
nished all the poles and ropes and both 
erected and took down the scaffolding 
when the building was so far advanced as 
to permit it. Тһе poles, we learn, were 
previously used in the erection of a scaf- 

olding on Trinity steeple, in that city, 
which was 275 feet high. The same firm 
recently put up about an old chimney a 
scaffold which was built 20 feet square at 
the base and ran up about 175 feet in 
hight. When the scaffolding was com- 
pleted the chimney was taken down and 
the scaffolding left standing until thenew 
chimney was erected. 
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Building Papers and Roofing 
Felts. 


The handling of Building Papers and 
Roofing Felts has become so prominent a 
feature in the building trades that the 
following list of leading manufacturers 
and their products may be of interest to 
our readers: 


THE STANDARD PaiNT Company, 59 
Maiden lane, New York: P. & В. Build- 
ing Paper, Giant Р. & В. Building and 
Insulating Paper and the Universal Build- 
ing Paper. The point is made that these 
Building Papers are coated with the P. & 
B. compound, containing no tar or oil, 
rendering them water, acid, alkali and 
gas proof. 

Е. W. Birp & Son, East Walpole, Mass. : 
Neponset Water Proof Papers, No. 1 Ne- 

mset Red Rope Roofing Fabric, Black 

eponset Building Paper апа Neponset 
Insulating Paper. It is stated that Ne- 
ponset Papers are not coated, but are 
water proof all through. 


AMERICAN STRAW BOARD COMPANY, 
Chicago: Plain Board, American Sheath- 
ing, Standard Sheathing, Plain and Cor- 
rugated Moth Proof Carpet Felt, Deaden- 
ing Felt, Roofing Felt, Tarred Board, 
Amazon Water oof Sheathing, Water 
Proof Sheathing, Inodorous Board and 
Tarred Roofing Felt. 


THE Brrp PAPER MrG. COMPANY, 
149 -151 Church street, New York: 
Bird’s Sheathing. It is claimed this is 
water proof, odorless, vermin proof and 
air tight. It is intended for sheathing 
buildings, lining ice houses and refriger- 
ators between floors or under shingle, 
slate or metal roofs. It is stated that it 
will not absorb moisture, that it will not 
shrink nor swell, and that it is a non-con- 
ductor of heat and cold. 


Newton Paper Company, Holyoke, 
Mass.: Corrugated Carpet Lining, No. 1 
Gray Rosin-Sized Sheathing and Rosin- 
Sized Sheathing Paper. 


S. E. BARRETT MFG. Company, Chicago: 
Inodorous Board, Plain Straw Board, 
Peerless Niagara and Diamonds brands of 
Rosin-Sized Sheathing, Neponset Rope 
Insulated Paper, No. 2 Neponset Rope 
Sheathing, Excelsior Building Paper, 
Cedar Moth Proof Carpet Lining, XX 
Blue Corrugated Carpat Lining, Eureka 
Deafenin Pelt, Noiseless Deafening Felt, 
Tarred Felt, Tarred Board, Two and 
Three Ply Felt, Asbestos Sheathing, &c. 


THE NELSON-SPENCER PAPER COMPANY, 
Minneapolis, Minn.: Plain Board, Tar 
Felt, Tar Board and Moth Proof Carpet 
Lining. 

EHRET-WARREN Mra. Company, St. 
Louis, Mo.: Offer Plain and Tarred 
Straw Board, Diamond Brand Rosin-Sized 
Sheathing, Peerless Brand Sheathing, 
Excelsior Parchment Sheathing, Neponset 


Insulating Papers, E. & W. Felt, 
&c. 
Н. Е. Watson, Erie, Pa.: Asbestos, 


Sheathing. волана Felts, Mill Boards, 
Building, Manilla, Carpet, Asbestos and 
Pulp Lined Papers; also, Tarred Roofing 
Felt, Asbestos Roofing, Asbestos Roof 
Coating, White Asbestos Coating, As- 
bestos Roof Cement, &c. 


J[[RADE NOTES. 


WE HAVE RECEIVED from the Power- 
ville Felt Roofing Company, Limited, with 
works located at РоугегуШе, N. J., and New 
York office at 100 Maiden Lane, a copy of their 
annual catalogue, which is a volume of 24 pages 
of letterpress bound in paper covers, Owing to 
the large demand for their product they have 
doubled the output of their works, and are now 
in a position to greatly increase their already 
extensive trade and to promptly fill orders. The 
catalogue gives nttention to Patent Carbonized 
Roofing Felt, which is sold by measure instead 
of weight; the Powerville Carbonized Heady- 
Made Roofings, which are made іп several va- 
rieties; also building papers of various descrip- 
tions. The work is illustrated with engravings 
showing the company's paper mills covered with 
Carbonized Stringed Three-Ply Ready Roofing, 
and also an interior view showing one of the 
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machines used in the manufacture of Patent 
Carbonized Stringed Felts. Prices аге given, as 
wellas a number of testimonials, which will be 
found of general interest in this connection. 
The proprietors of the company are William H. 
Eberts and John M. Eberts of the well-known 
firm of Eberts Bros., Detroit, Mich. 


‘t PECORA MORTAR Stains” is the title 
of a very handsome publication recently issued 
by В Rowen's Sons, North Penn Junction, 
Philadelphia, Pa. It is a souvenir issued for the 
purpose of calling the attention of architects, 
contractors and others interested in building to 
the growing favor with which this style of 
staining or coloring mortar is received. The 
volume measures 12 x 1514 inches and presents 
handsome photo reproductions of 11 buildings 
in different sections of the country in connec- 
tion with which Pecora Mortar Stains have 
been employed. Printed upon thin paper and 
serving as a guard to the illustrations are letters 
from the architects of the different buildings 
presented, referring to the fact that the mortar 
stains made by 8. Bowen’s Sons were used as 
mentioned above. This work is handsomely 
gotten up and tends to show in a very striking 
manner the merits of the goods of the company 
issuing it. 


THe Russert & Erwin Mre. Сом. 
PANY, with factory at New Britain, Conn., and 
warerooms at 43-47 Chambers street, New York, 
have just issued a pamphlet illustrating the de- 
velopment of a new and important departure in 
the manufacture of their door locks from 
wrought steel. It isa little volume of nearly 30 
pages of letterpress, profusely illustrated, and 
containing a great deal of information of in- 
terest to dealers, architects and builders relative 
to wrought-steel locks. Тһе manufacturers 
refer to the strikes for the rim locks, the im- 
provement in which is said to be the added 
security of a flange extending over the door 
easing. Through this flange a screw is fastened 
at right angles with the usual screws, thus pre- 
venting the possibility of its being forc 
taken off when the door is locked. These goods 
are said to possess the qualities of lightness and 
strength, beauty of design and novelty of finish, 
They, are uniform in size and exact in measure- 
ment. 


THE ADAMANT MFG. Company of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., have just issued a pamphlet relating 
to Adamant Wall Plaster, which they are pre- 
pared to furnish. This material is designed to 

roduce a hard and practically indestructible 
nterior wall and ceiling, and is meeting with a 
rapidly growing demand. Among its advantages 
to which the manufacturers refer may be men- 
tioned the economy of time and labor, both in 
preparing and applying the Adamant; its clean- 
iness, the ease with which it may be worked, 
and that where used it is not neces to sat- 
urate the timbers with water, thus avoiding con- 
sequent swelling and shrinking. The gate 
tion which they have issued shows illustrations 
оға number of houses where Adamant wall 
piaster has been employed, and presents a lon; 
ist of testimonials showing the favor with whic 
the material has been received at the hands of 
the building trades. 


THE Gace Toot Company, Vineland, 
N. J., are pushing, with a great deal of enter- 
rise, the sale of their new Self-3etting Bench 
lane, which is made in a variety of sizes in or- 
derto meet different requirements. The com- 
pany are SEHE to send a sample of this 
lane, or a set planes, on receipt of price, 
carpenters іп any town in the United 
States where dealers do not handle them, 
and wil pay all charges of trausportation. 
If the carpenter is not satisfied with the 
piana, or for any reason does not desire to 
еер it, he can return it to the company within 
30 days, and they will refund the money. The 
company feel satisfied, however, that after a 
carpenter has once used their Self-Setting Plane 
he will dislike exceedingly to part with it. 


THE CANTON STEEL Кооғтха COMPANY 
of Canton, Ohio, have just issued a catalogue 
known as No. 16, relating to long eaves trough, 
conductor pip , cornices, eave-trough hangers, 
&c. Ttisu tefully arranged volume of near] 
50 pages, profusely illustrated and bound in col- 
ored paper covers of neat design. The side title 
upon the front cover is typographical in char- 
acter, while the fourth page of the cover pre- 
sents a view of the company’s works. he 
Wock Patent. Sip dont Eaves Trough, recently 
introduced to the trade, is fully described and 
illustrated, as well as Belding’s Patent Lock 
Slip-Joint Eaves Trough, made in lengths of 10 
feet 2 inches without seams. Price lists of the 
various goods illustrated and described are pre- 
sented, together with an enumeration of the 
various sizes which are made. Numerous testi- 
monials, showing the estimation in which these 

oods are held by those who have practically 

emonstrated their merits, occupy the closing 
pages of the catalogue. The com pany state that 
catalogue No. 15, relating to H. W. Smith's 
Patent Folded Lock-Seam Steel Roofing, cor- 
rugated -iron roofing, siding, ceiling, roofing 
paper, weather boarding, &c., will be sent. to 
any address on application. 


WE ARE INDEBTED to Fr. Beck & 
Co. whose place of business is at Seventh 
avenue and Twenty-ninth street, New York, for 
а copy of their catalogue of designs in lincrusta- 
walton. This material is, without doubt, one of 
the most satisfactory, as well as one of the most 
widely used, relief decorations now before the 
public. Тһе company have expended a very 

агре amount of money in its improvement and 
quality, as well as in producing designs which 
may be manufactured in it. We understand 
that they have recently reduced the price in or- 
der to give it still wider scope and to adapt it to 
the requirements of people in moderate circum- 
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stances. The catalogue before us has been рге- 
pared at great expense, and is given only a lim- 
ited circulation. The company yar wisely re- 
strict its use to those who are likely 10 be 
benefited by it or to those who are about to se- 
lect decorative material. They decline to send 
it where it would be used against their interests 
or where it would only gratify curiosity. 


Tue DETROIT HEATING AND LIGHTING 
Company have opened a branch at 114 Liberty 
street, New York, where they have secured a 
fine store for stock and show rooms. This branch 
will be managed by George H. Raymond, for- 
merly president of the Raymond Furnace Com- 
pany of Norwalk and ^ew York. He will look 
after the trade in Western Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, Southeastern New York and North- 
ern New Jersey. The specialty of the company 
is the Bolton Hot-Water Heater, the production 
of which for 1890 was largely in excess of that 
for 1889. 

In ANOTHER PART OF THIS ISSUE the 
O.and С. Company, 703-707 Phenix Building, 
Chicago, П, state that they are supplying the 
trade with the Richmond Perfection Door Bot- 
tom, which is claimed_to be one of the best 
weather strips made. The construction of the 
door bottom is such that there are no springs to. 
break, no triggers to get out of order, and 
the action is always automatic and reliable. 


Tue INDIANA MacHrNE Works, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., call attention in another part of 
this issue to their Improved Tenoning Machine 
No.2, and also to an improved mortiser which 
they have lately added to theirline of wood- 
working machinery. These goods are carefully 
constructed and are of such a character as to 
give satisfaction. 


Tuomas Morton, 65 Elzabeth street, 
New York, presents elsewhere in this journal 
several illustrations of Morton's Cable Chains 
and attachments, designed for doors and sash. 
These goods have met with great favor at the 
hands of the trade, and have been subjected to 
severe tests with very satisfactory results. A 
handsome sample board of Champion chains and 
g diatnondiabaped sample card of Cable chains 
will be forwarded by Mr. Morton to any archi- 
tect upon application. Builders and contractors 
will find them at the different hardware stores 
throughout the country. 


E. Т. CoPELAND & Co., 106 Liberty 
street, New York City, announce in another 
part of this issue that they have completed busi- 
ness arrangements with a number of well-known 
manufacturing concerns, under which they are 
enabled to pee on the market at factory prices 
full lines of steam engines, boilers, turbine water 
wheels, and various incidentals requisite for the 
equipment of steam or water power plants. 


THE STANLEY RULE AND LEVEL Сом- 
PANY,29 Chambers street, New York, have re- 
cently issued a circular addressed to hardware 
dealers, in which they say that the sale of their 
рош Duplex levels during the first year of 
heir introduction was 900 dozens, a fact which, 
in their minds, is conclusive evidence that me- 
chanics have found in thema convenient tool 
for all varieties of work required of a level. The 
circular also states that the company have al- 
ready sold 1500 roofing brackets, and that the de- 
mand is constantly increasing. 


Тнк CHAMPION IRON Company, Ken- 


ton, Ohio, are dirccting the attention of the 
building trades to their specialties, which include 
iron fences, malleable iron cresting, and plain 
and ornamental iron work for architectural or 
structural purposes of all kinds) The company 
have brought out a catalogue consisting of 166 
pages, a copy of which will forwarded to any 
address upon application. 


Tue CAMPBELL FURNITURE COMPANY 
of Tronton, Ohio, are supplying an interesting 
variety of wood mantels and mantel tops for tile 
or iron fronts, ав may be desired. The goods аге 
finished in a variety of styles, апа can be ob- 
tained, the manufacturers state, nt low prices. 
Тһе announcement which they present else- 
whera in this issue will be found of generalin- 

Test. 

Tue U. 8. Gurra PERCHA PAINT Com- 
PANY, with office and factory at No. 131 Mathew- 
son street, Providence, R. I., have recently com- 
pleted a number of important improvements, 
which gives them much larger facilities than 
they have enjoyed іп the past. The works һауе 
been completely overhauled and a large and com- 
modious office added. The company state that 
the changes have been such as to enable them to 


prompt! meet the demands of the trade, and 
they look forward to a heavy expansion of their 
usiness. 


Tur Murray & PORTER LEVEL Com- 
PANY, Etab; Kan., report that the Pendu- 
lum Level which they are furnishing is meeting 
with a gratifying reception, and that it is giving 
satisfaction wherever used. The company state 
that this level is now on sale with the leading 
wholesale hardware merchants throuZhout the 
country. 


James В Scorr & Co, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., present in another part of this issue an an- 
nouncement which will found of interest to 
tbe building trade, more especially to those 
doing roofing work. The announcement relates 
to Scott’s Extra Coated Roofing Tin. 


Lyte & Милв of New York City di- 
rect attention in another part of this issue to 
the fact that they are offering the trade an in- 
teresting line of metal ceilings of attractive de- 
sign. е firm are turning out work which is 
mecting with favorable mention Wherever used, 
and are in a position to supply varying require- 
ments, as regards designs, &c. 


(Continued on page xxviii.) 
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Fire “Proof” Construction, | 


The terribly destructive fires which 
visited New York City on the night of 
March 17, and swept away structures 
valued at hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars, has given renewed interest to the 
question of fireproof construction in build- 
ings for whatever purpose employed. 
Some of the buildings burned were re- 
garded as possessing fireproof qualities, 
but the ease and rapidity with which they 
melted away before the flames indicates 
that many of the alleged fireproof build- 
ings of the present day are such only in 
name. The idea that a building mainly 
constructed of iron and granite is proof 
against fire has been exploded, for under 
intense heat iron warps, twists and melts, 
while the granite crumbles and is reduced 
to dust. It was shown by experts after the 
great fire in Boston in 1872, that up to a 
certain temperature granite possesses con- 
siderable fire-resisting qualities, but when 
the heat has passed that point the mate" 
rial becomes dangerous and contributes 
to the spread of the flames, rather than 
serving as a check to them. 


A MAXIM IS THE EXACT AND NOBLE EX- 
PRESSION OF AN IMPORTANT AND UNQUES- 
TIONABLE TRUTH. GOOD MAXIMS ARE THE 
GERMS OF ALL EXCELLENCE. WHEN FIRMLY 
FIXED ON THE MEMORY, THEY NOURISH THE 
WILL.—Joubert. 


Brick Construction. 


In marked contrast to the effect of the 
flames upon iron and granite structures 
in the fires referred to, may be mentioned 
that upon a rather plain but substantial 
building constructed within and without 
of brick, cement and tiling, which stood 
adjacent to one of the structures de- 
stroyed. This easily withstood the intense 
heat of the flames and was comparatively 
little damaged, so far as the building 
itself was concerned. That brick struct- 
ures possess valuable fire-resisting qual- 
ities has been proven by the results of 
numerous conflagrations. It is well known 
that when the burned district of Boston 
was rebuilt, after the fire of 1872, some of 
the insurance companies made it a condi- 
tion that at least the outer walls of the 
structures should be of brick. Many, if 
not a majority, of the mammoth edifices 
recently put up in New York City, or are 
in process of erection, are built largely 
of brick, with interior partitions and floor- 
ings of fireproof tiling and cement, and it 
has become to be pretty well understood 
by architects and builders, both of whom 
have learned to handle brick in such a 
way that it no longer gives a building a 
monotonous or commonplace appearance, 
that this material is destined to play an 
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important part in the erection of all 
buildings of any considerable size, espe- 
cially if they are designed to possess fire- 
resisting qualities. 


MAXIMS ARE OFTEN QUOTED BY THOSE 
WHO STAND IN MORE NEED OF THEIR APPLI- 
CATION.—James Ellis. 


The Chicago Building Outlook. 


An extremely active building season is 
promised in Chicago this spring. The 
number of permits now being issued is 
unusually large. The city building de- 
partment issued 274 permits in January 
and 670 in February, making a total of 
944 in these two months, against 726 in 
the corresponding months of last year. 
This is a large increase, but it is expected 
to be kept up in succeeding months. 
Most of the permits taken out are for flats 
and cottages, but there are on the list a 
number of large office buildings, exten- 
sive hotels and not a few manufacturing 
establishments of great extent. Real 
estate authorities impute the increase in 
building permits to the unusual sale of 
lots, which was a feature of the past year 
and which has maintained a steady 
volume, despite the monetary stringency 
and the customary dullness of the winter 
months. The influence of building asso- 
ciations is shown by the large number of 
permits taken out by people of slender 
means, who would not attempt to build 
if they were not assisted in this way. 
There appears to be a steadily growing 
feeling among the working class of the 
citizens of Chicago in favor of owning 
their own homes. The easy terms upon 
which building lots are now sold offer 
tempting inducements to found a home 
even to those who have very moderate 
incomes. At the present rate of building 
in Chicago, it will not be many years until 
that city rivals Philadelphia in its proud 
distinction as ** the city of homes.” 


COLLECT AS PRECIOUS PEARLS THE WORDS 
OF THE WISE AND VIRTUOUS.— Abd-el- 
Kader. 


Combustible Architecture. 


А very interesting address was recently 
delivered before the Architectural Club 
of Boston by Edward Atkinson, who dis- 
cussed in an entertaining style the subject 
of combustible architecture. After allud- 
ing to Old World architecture as a devel- 
opment rather than as an invention, and 
complimenting the old Colonial architect- 
ure of New England as honest, solid and 
firmly set, he referred in a light vein to 
the Queen Anne style of the present day, 
with its florid ornamentation and undue 
elaboration of useless parts. Тһе true 
principle in the construction of a build- 
ing, according to Mr. Atkinson, is first to 
understand what purpose is desired in the 
structure proposed, and then to build to 
that purpose. His idea is to reverse the 
ordinary method of building, and to plan 
the roof first. The purpose of the roof is 
not merely to keep out the rain, but also 
to keep out weather changes and keep off 


fire. The ordinary roof, he says, does not 
appear to meet these requirements. The 
modern roof is a structure of light wood 
and felt covered with slate, while the 
very best roofs to be found are those cov- 
ering some of the oldest factories, made 
with solid frames, matched boards, and 
covered with lime mortar, upon which 
shingles are laid. Mr. Atkinson's ideal 
roof is one nearly flat, and which is as 
strong as the floors of the building which 
itcovers. He would have no hollow cor- 
nices to invite destruction by fire, and the 
roof of industrial buildings should pitch 
toward the center with a fallof 5 inch 
to а foot. This plan allows the water 
to be carried away through a channel 
not exposed to frost, while giving 
better facilities for light in the up- 
per story. In speaking of windows, 
which are for light and air, he stated 
that the top should be flush with 
the ceiling and the bottom well set 
up from the floor. A building 150 feet 
deep, he said, can be lighted from such 
windows if the rooms аге 13 feet high. 
Pointed or round-arched windows he 
considered ordinarily out of place. He 
disapproves of the ordinary floor of sawed 
joists mortised into the timbers in such a 
way as to impair the strength, but com- 
mends the vulcanizing of timber, which 
tends to prevent decay while increasing 
its strength. He considers solid floors 
essential to economy and safety, and in 
cases where plaster is necessary under а 
floor to resist sound he pointed out that 
care should be taken that no connections 
are made with the vertical spaces in the 
walls and partitions. The effort to make 
the rooms pleasant by sheathing and var- 
nish is an invitation to fire, as are also 
wooden dadoes, architraves and moldings 
in what otherwise might be wisely con 
structed buildings. He considers that 
while the old Colonial style of building 
was wise and desirable, modern archi- 
tects and builders have a wealth and va- 
riety of appropriate material of which 
they should make good use of which the 
builders of earlier generations had no 
conception. 


A MAXIM IS LIKE THE SEED OF A PLANT, 
WHICH THE SOUL IT IS THROWN INTO MUST 
EXPAND INTO LEAVES AND FLOWERS AND 
FRUIT.— Mme. de Sartory. 


The Philadelphia Trade School. 

The trade school organized by and car- 
ried on under the auspices of the Master 
Builders’ Exchange of Philadelphia is 
having a most successful season. The ap- 
plications in some departments are far in 
excess of the capacity for students, and it 
is already evident that the present quar- 
ters of the school are quite inadequate for 
the needs of this excellent enterprise. At 
present the students number 126, and are 
divided as follows among the several 
classes: Plumbing, 60; bricklaying, 30 ; 
carpentry, 21; plastering, 3; stone-cut- 
ting, 3; blacksmithing, 6; painting, 3. 
The most popular class, as shown by these 
figures, is the one in plumbing, and the 
limit of capacity is reached, as there was 
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room for but 60 students in the class, 
although there were over 100 applications 
for admission. The bricklaying class is 
likewise full, and so is the carpentry 
class; but in the remaining departments 
it was intended that more students should 
be included, provision having been made 
for 20 in plastering, 20 in stone-cutting, 
16 in blacksmithing and 20 in painting. 
The prejudice of the local unions, or what- 
ever other cause may have given rise to 
opposition to the instruction of boys in 
the last-mentioned trades, will probably 
disappear with time, and the school, when 
it gets started with abundant room and 
facilities, will be equally prosperous in all 
its departinents. 


AXIOMS ARE DELIGHTFUL IN THEORY, BUT 
IMPOSSIBLE IN PRACTICE.—Rivarol, 


The Class in Plumbing. 

As yet only evening classes have been 
organized, instruction being given every 
weekday evening except Saturday. Each 
pupil practices his trade two evenings in 
the week, while all thestudents are taught 
drawing Wednesday evening, the classes 
adjourning across the street to the Frank- 
lin Institute where instruction is given. 
W. A. H. Allen, superintendent of the 
schools, has done much excellent work in 
systematizing the instruction in Ње sev- 
eral departments and is yet busily en- 
gaged in making up diagrams and laying 
out plans for the future. So far as pos- 
sible the students are made to work by 
drawings and diagrams, which not only 
develops their own resources, but also 
familiarizes them with the methods of 
working from scale and from blue prints, 
which are conditions met with in actual 
practice. Of course these are supple- 
mented by the direct assistance of in- 
structors, and we understand that the 
plumbing class is in the hands of very 
competent practical men. А schedule of 
instruction divided under the heads: 1, 
Tools and Materials; 2, Joints, Seams, 
Bends, &c.; 3, Miscellaneous ; 4, Instruc- 


tion, is printed on a large poster and kept 
in the school for reference. Under the 
first heading is included the explanation 
of the varions materials and appliances 
used by the student plumber; the second 
section includes the practical work in- 
volved in all the ordinary labor of the 
plumber, this covering 20 operations, such 
as the wiping of joints in all positions. 
making seams, bending pipe, soldering, 
tank lining, &c. Miscellaneousis devoted 
to special work, while under instruction 
are included nine sections, such as trap- 
ping and ventilating, fixtures, pumps, 
tanks, supply pipes, &c. Тһе whole is ar- 
ranged with excellent system, and is un- 
doubtedly of much assistance in the work 
of instruction. 


METHOD IS THE ARITHMETIC OF SUCCESS. 
—H. W. Shaw. 


Use of the Question Book. 

An excellent feature introduced into 
this department is the question books, of 
which there are nine, corresponding to 
the divisions of the schedule referred to 
and covering all the different departments 
of plumbers’ work. These are neat pam- 
phlets, arranged with questions on one 
side and blank pages opposite for the pur- 
pose of recording the answers. The in- 
structor writes the questions and answers 
on a blackboard, the pupils taking notes 
and entering the answers opposite the 
question in the book. In this way they 
get a practical text book, including infor- 
mation on the most important topics of 
their trade. At the end of the term the 
examination held is based partly upon 
these questions, so that the student has to 
study up his note-book to be prepared to 
pass. The system followed is an excellent 
one, for the pupil not only has to follow 
the lecturer and take notes, which im- 
presses the matter on his memory, but he 
must write out the answers, carefully in 
his book, and finally, must prepare him- 
self on them for the closing examination. 
Considering the short time this school has 
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been open, it is remarkable what progress 
has been made in reducing the work to a 
system and in providing facilities fot prac- 
tical instruction in the use of metals and 
building materials. 


METHOD IS LIKE PACKING THINGS IN A 
BOX; A GOOD PACKER WILL GET IN HALF 
AS MUCH AGAIN AS А BAD ONE.— Cecil. 


Possible Labor Troubles. 

Although the indications are pointing 
so strongly to a season of great activity in 
building, there is a cloud in the horizon 
which is ominous and threatening. The 
journeymen carpenters and their employ- 
ers, says our Chicago correspondent, are 
sparring over differences bequeathed from 
last summer, and an absolute fight may be 
precipitated on April 1. If this should 
occur and the carpenters’ union then or- 
ders all journeymen carpenters to abstain 
from work until matters are adjusted in 
their favor, the building trades will ex- 
perience a long season of dullness, instead 
of the prosperous period to which they are 
all now looking. The employing carpen- 
ters and builders seem to be determined 
to have matters settled their way. Arbi- 
tration has been proposed and rejected, 
and if a fight is precipitated on April 1 it 
will be stubbornly contested by both sides. 
It is to be hoped in the interest of every- 
body having aught to do with the erec- 
tion of buildings that moderate counsels 
will prevail, and that the issue will not 
be forced on the lines now laid down by 
the contending parties. Much inconven- 
іөпсе was caused by the strike last year, 
and it is most discouraging to the busi- 
ness men of Chicago to look forward to 
another blighted season this year. It 
would be an excellent thing for Chicago 
if some legal measures could be devised 
and acted upon that would put an end to 
these profitless disputes. It has been 
demonstrated sufficiently in that city that 
labor troubles settled by a fight to a finish 
do not stay settled, and the time has now 
come to try something else. 


BUILDING WAYS AND MEANS. 


AT THE PRESENT DAY roofs of buildings 
are used for more than the single purpose of 
sheltering those beneath them. They are not 
only employed as places for promenade open- 
air concerts, but are, in one instance at least, 
utilized as a skating rink. The house occu- 
pied by the Manhattan Athletic Club of New 


York City has a roof area of 5000 square feet, 
and during the cold snap in December ice 
formed upon this roof of sufficient thickness to 

rmit the members of the club to enjoy real 
ice skating. On the Madison avenue side of 
the building there is a stretch of skating sur- 
face 120 feet long by 30 feet wide and on an L 
extending along, the Forty-fifth street side 
there is a space 35 feet square. The rink was 
illuminated by electric lights and covered by a 
substantial roof. In the summer time the roof 
is transformed into a summer garden, 


IT MAY NOT, perhaps, be generally known 
that atthe time the City Hall in New York 
City was erected the front and sides were con- 
structed of marble, while brownstone was em- 
ployed in the rear wall. The city was then 
confined largely below the spot where the City 
Hall now stands, and it is related by the loca, 
historian that the municipal authorities did not 
suppose the city would ever extend sufficiently 
far northward to permit the rear of the build- 
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ing named to be often seen, and so, for the 
sake of economy, they employed brownstone 
instead of marble for that portion of the build- 
ing. Thus it stood for nearly a century an ob- 
ject of curiosity to all visitors interested in 

uilding operations. А few weeks ago, how- 
ever, therear wall was subjected to a course of 
treatment which has left it, to all appearances. 
like the кекілін portions of the exterior of 
the building. e echange was wrought by 
cutting away the surfaces of the brownstone 
where the action of the elements had rendered 
them porous and broken, and then restorii 
the exterior by means of a specially-prepai 
cement of a color closely approximating the 
other walls. After this had been done the 
surface was covered with a coating of shellac, 
and then painted in such a way asto give the 
wall the appearance of marble. As the City 
Aall stands to-day, the four walls look exactly 
alike. 


ІТ WAS NOT VERY LONG AGO that any build- 
ing constructed of iron was considered fire 
proof, but the firemen soon discovered that an 
iron structure was one of the most dangerous 
buildings that could be put up in a large city. 
They emphasized this discovery by refusing to 
go into iron buildings to fight fire when once 
the conflagration was started. Iron, however, 
was too valuable a material for building pur- 
poses to be neglected. Then arose the ques- 


tion how to row iron so as to make it bene- 
ficial for building purposes, and yet avoid the 
objection which the firemen had found and en- 
forced. Looking over the large structures 
which have recently been built in New York 
and other cities, including some that are now 
in progress, the observer is impressed with 
the idea that all these constructions are, in 
effect, double buildings. А conspicuous exam- 
ple of the feature of construction to which we 
refer is the World building іп New York 
City. This is a double building from founda- 
tion to capstone. If all the brick were taken 
away, it is asserted that the building would 
still stand, and in turn, if the iron work could 
be removed the brick would sustain the build- 
ing. In putting up this building iron and brick 
progressed together, the firsta little in advance 
of the second. All the iron upon which the 
building depends for stability and strength 
is incased in brick to such an extent that the 
largest fire that could be started in the build- 
ing, by any contents that it might hold, would 
affect the iron only a few degrees in tem - 
ture. The columns are built around by brick 
and then are finished in plaster. The floor 
beams have hollow brick arches between them, 
and the lower flange is incased in terra cotta, 
and then the entire surface plastered. The 
floors above the beams in turn are covered 
with cement, in which tiles are imbedded. Іп 
the main walls of the building iron columns 
are carried up story after story and firmly 
ps together, and the whole imbedded in 
rick, 
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A HOUSE IN DENVER. 


HE conveniently arranged brick 
dwelling which we present by 
means of elevations, floor plans 

and details upon this and the follow- 
ing pages was designed by Frank J. 
Grodavent, No. 96 Railroad Building, 
Denver, Col. It will be noticed from 
an inspection of the plans that there 


A Very Large House. 


Every American, European and Orien- 
tal country has its scores of public and 
private mansions, yet Vienna, Austria, 

as the giant of them all. The Freihaus 
(free house), situated in Wieden, a suburb 
of the city just mentioned, is the most 


| 
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аге four rooms upon the first floor, соп- 
sisting of parlor, sitting room, dining 
room and kitchen, besides a commodious 
hall, which is entered directly from the 
ране. Тһе опу room opening directly 

m the main hall is the parlor, measur- 
ing 18x14 feet, and provided with an 
open fire place. Beyond the parlor is the 
sitting room, 12 feet by 12 feet 4 inches, 
which is lighted by a wide window at the 
side and a smaller window looking out 
upon the rear porch. The dining room, 
which is at the left of the sitting room, 
communicates with the latter by means 
of a broad opening, and with the hall 
through an arch and a doorway, the pas- 
sage between the two opening into a closet 
on the one side and a lavatory on the other. 
Communication between the dining room 
and the kitchen is established by a con- 
veniently arranged pantry. Opening from 
the kitchen is a rear hall and store room. 
From the rear hall the second floor of the 
house may be reached and also the cellar. 

On the second floor of the house are four 
sleeping rooms, in connection with two of 
which are good-sized alcoves. The bath- 
room is located about midway from front 
to rear of the house, and is easily access- 
ible from the sleeping rooms. Тһе ser- 
vants’ room is in the rear of the house, 
and by means of the back stairs can be 
reached directly from the kitchen. Ample 
closet room is provided in connection with 
each of the sleeping rooms, this being a 
feature which cannot fail to be appreci- 
ated by house owners generally. The de- 
tails which are presented with this study 
are of sufficient variety to clearly indicate 
the principal features of exterior and in- 
terior finish. The house is heated by hot- 
water circulation 
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Scale, 1-16 Inch to the Foot. 


eat. It contains in all between 1200 and 
1500 rooms, divided into upward of 400 
dwelling apartments of from four to six 
rooms each. This immense house has 13 
courtyards—five open and eight covered— 
and a large garden within its walls. A 
visitor to the building relates that he spent 
two hours in looking for a man known to 
reside in the house. 

Scarcely a trade, handiwork or pro- 
fession can be named which is not repre- 
sented in this enormous building. Gold 
and silver workers, makers of fancy arti- 
cles, lodging-house keepers, bookbinders, 
agents, turners, hatters, officers, lock- 
smiths, joiners, tutors, scientific men, 
Government clerks,three bakers,18 tailors, 
?9 shoemakers and many other tradesmen 
livein it. 

Тһе house has 31 staircases, and fronts 
on three streets and one square. In one 
day the postman's delivery has amounted 
to 8s many as 1000 pieces to this single but 
Titanic house. To address a letter to the 
house and to the person it is intended for 
does not assure the sender that the person 
to whom it is addressed will ever receive 
it. 

In order “to make assurance doubly 
sure,” all letters addressed to the ‘‘ Frei- 
haus” must be provided with both the 
given and the surname of the person for 
whom intended, the number of the court, 
the number of the staircase and the num- 
ber of the apartment; otherwise it is apt 
to go astray, as though addressed to acity 
unprovided with directions as to street 
and number. 

At the present time 2112 persons live in 
this immense building, and pay an annual 
rental of over 100,000 florins. 


— - 


DURING THE YEAR RECENTLY CLOSED 
building operations were brisk in Louis- 
ville, Ky. Ray McDonald, the inspector 
of buildings, reports 1717 constructed at a 
cost of $2,942,970. Of these 1546 were res- 
idences, 108 stores, 45 mills or factories, 
10 church edifices and 2 each of schools, 
banks, hotels and opera houses. In ad- 
dition large sums were expended in re- 
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A House in Denver.— Frank J. Grodavent, Architect. 


spacious building on the globe. Within 
its walls, says an exchange, a whole city 
of human beings live and work, sleep and 


storing the buildings damagod by the ter- 
rific tornado that visited that city in 
March of last year. 
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Side (Left) Elevation. 


A House іп Denver.—Elevations.—Scale, У Inch to the Foot. 
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Detail of Front Porch.—Scale, 34 Inch to 
the Foot. 
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Column for Side Porch. Scale, 34 
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Section of Front Door.—Scale, 
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Stool Finish.—Scale, 3 Head Casing of First Story.— Head Casing of Second Story 
Inches to ће Foot. Seale, 8 Inches to the Foot. — Scale, 3 Inches to the Foot., 


Detail of First Story Base.— Detail of Second Story 
Scale, 3 Inches to the Foot. Base.—Scale, 3 Inches 
to the Foot. 
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First Story Interior Finish.—Scale, % Inch to the Foot. Elevation of Main Stairs.—Scale, 94 Inch to the Foot. 
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THE BUILDING HANDICRAFTS.—111. 


and venerated handicrafts. Like 

the mason, he had a great deal 

of the artistic part of the architect’s de- 
si to carry out, and like him also, 
he has of late years suffered from 
the introduction of various kinds of wall 
linings and embellishments in materials 
other than plaster. The London plas- 
terers were incorporated into a guild 
in 1501, and in 1603, in the reign of James 
I, it was enacted that no plasterer should 
exercise the art of a painter in the city or 
suburbs; but an apprentice was ex- 
empted, from which we infer that at that 
date the plasterer often undertook to do 
ainting. Later, in 1694, it was enacted 
that those practising the art without be- 
ing members of the guild could be fined. 
From various accounts it is certain that the 
old plasterer was more of the artist than 
his modern descendant, and his work con- 


Ты PLASTERER is опе of the old 


the art of casting in plaster introduced 
than a change began, and the fine school 
of ornamental modelling quickly died out. 
The Plasterers’ Company, by their yearly 
prizes for designs and models, are doing a 
good work; but plastering of the orna- 
mental kind is now intrusted to a few 
well known firms of repute, who employ 
artists of their own, and who work in 
fibrous plaster or cartonpierre, and turn 
out decorative plaster work of a superior 
kind, wanting, however, in some of the 
qualities which give the old plasterers’ 
work its undisputed charm. It is the 
handwork and individuality of character 
which strike us in the old Elizabethan or 
Jacobean ceiling, an art which would not 
pay in modern buildings in which cheap- 
ness of production is the only aim. Dec- 


orative plastering is almost a defunct art 
among the trade. The mechanical process 
of plastering walls and ceilings has little 


The builder finds this system the cheapest; 
the work is let to the lowest bidder. How 
can good work be turned out under this 
system? The London plasterers are 
scarcely alive to the danger of work done 
under these conditions, which ought to 
be left only to the few who care to do 
work under them ; but task work has been 
injuring other trades in the same manner. 
There is yet a hope of improvement in 
spite of the changes that have taken 
place. When every plasterer has been 
taught to model we may have a class 
of men worthy of those artists in plaster 
whose works grace the interiors of the 
sixteenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Two other classes of operatives have 
contributed more to modern architecture 
—we niean the engineer and the plumber. 
The engineer has done something to de- 
velop the resources of the art by develop- 
ing the intractable material, iron, though 


A House іп Denver.—Details of Second Story Interior Finish.—Scale, % Inch to the Foot. 


sisted chiefly in the decorative work of 
walls and ceilings. Especially in the 
ceilings of the Tudor and Stuart periods 
does the art of the ancient plasterer be- 
come an important element in the inter- 
nal architecture. The modern plasterer’s 
work is of a purely mechanical nature— 
he is not instructed in the art by the 
Italian masters and hand-workers in 
stucco, like his forefathers were, who 
were engaged by Gibbs, Chambers, Adam 
Brothers and other eminent architects. 
Few who pass the Strand know what a 
masterly example of the art of the plas- 
terer of the eighteenth century is to be 
seen іп the interior of Gibbs’ fine church, 
now being ‘‘restored;” the apsidal 
semi-dome, and the flat elliptical vault 
in опе exhibit some excellent 
foliage in the redundant style of Le 
Pautre, all worked entirely by hand. 
We can show little modern decorative 
plaster work like it. Тһе cause of the de- 
cline in this art, as in that of the carpen- 
ter, carver and mason, is the introduction 
of mechanical appliances. No sooner was 
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to raise the o tive to the rank of artist. 
Recent substitutes, іп the form of “ Lin- 
crusta Walton wall decoration," faience 
* appliqué," and several kinds of wall 
gings have no doubt transferred much 
to other hands. There is one branch, that 
of rough casting, as seen in the old houses 
in Kent, and employed decoratively on 
half timbered houses, that has been lately 
developed, and the ** wattle and plaster” 
business has made а new start. А field 
for art might be made by ornamental 
plaster в , Such аз are common іп 
jpain. Тһе decoration of the Moors con- 
sisted in fine plaster carved into traceries 
and diapers of elaborate design. In this 
class of work would be found certainly an 
opportunity for the artist in plaster. 
me time ago there was a scarcity of 
plasterers, and the Builders’ Association 
issued a circular to master plasterers 
urging them to take on apprentices. The 
abolition of ‘‘hawk boys” has been the 
gain of the London plasterer, though his 
position is not what it might be. Efficient 
men are not numerous; but the cause 
will be found to be the prevalence of the 
system of ‘labor only,” or task work. 


we must wait patiently before the results 
are seen. Up to the present time iron 
construction has been rather the stumbling 
block than the aid of the artist. There 
is much yet to be done before the archi- 
tect can use it freely and artistically, and 
except in artistic wrought metal work no 
school has pre-existed ; still, there is hope 
and a great future for iron in architecture, 
of which stage we have scarcely reached 
the threshold. Not till the engineer is 
educated in art and the architect in iron 
construction will progress be made. Lord 
Hartington’s ad the other day to 
members of the Iron and Steel Institute 
at Chatsworth is worth bearing in mind— 
we must not only develop our resources, 
but boldly deal with modern inventions. 
The plumber has made rapid strides in 
education, and the registration of the 
plumbing craft is already a significant 
sign of a new order of things. Of all the 
old crafts, his is the only one which has 
advanced from the sheer pressure of cir- 
cumstances. 

Under the generic term of ““ decoration ” 
we may include various handicrafts like 
those of the painter ceramist, glass 
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painter, mosaicist and carver, whose sepa- 
rate existence as professional contracting 
artists was unknown in the old days. 
Are these contributing their quota to 
modern architecture, or are they simply 
earning livelihoods as professional artists 
or ‘‘sub-contractors?” On the whole, 
the buiding operative is no longer in the 
position to uence style as he did once 
when he was a master of material, and 
could design as well as work in it. With 
the revolution created in many trades by 
the introduction of machinery, the opera- 
tives have lost interest in art labor, and 
have become mere mechanical experts. 
They work away from the building, not 
in it, through the intepretation of a supe- 
rior, not independently. What а few 
idealists wish to see is a return to the old 
plan by which every working artist had 

is share in the construction and design. 
We may not hope for that; indeed, it 
seems impossible under the changed order 
—the reconstitution of the trades; but we 
may look forward to a time when for the 
present disorganized condition of the 
trades will be substituted a body of skilled 
operatives to whose hands can be intrusted 
the general design and directions of the 
architect. Comparing modern with the 
ancient organization of operatives, we 
note an important difference. 

At the perna g ofthe thirteenth cen- 
tury we find the free masons were an im- 
ponens body, and were exercising a potent 

uence on the change of architecture 
that took place. Other trades were then 
organized; each had its master, past- 
master, and other officers, and was re- 
cruited from apprentices who had served 
their time in the trade. These crafts were 
competent to make тошэ erae as time 
went on. If in one church they found 
any feature defective or wanting in dimen- 
sions and details, it was noted, and when 
the next church was built the fault was 
rectified. New forms of arrangement of 
piers, of arches and vaulting, of tracery, 
were developed Pr tiig procesa of improv- 
ing on what had been done before. The 
bishop or ecclesiastical functionaries 
would discover any errors in plan, the 
master masons any details of construc- 
tion, and as the works proceeded these 
alterations and modifications could be 
introduced with little or no trouble ; each 
craft had its share in the improvements. 
Drawings to small scale would not be re- 
quired to instruct the workman about 
matters which could be pointed out, and if 
such were needed they would be sketched 
onthe works to a fullsize. These gradual 
modifications and improvements, carried 
on through generations, and by different 
minds and Жозе, developed the art in a 
much more natural manner than if one 
individual was engaged to design а new 
church de novo, without previous ex- 
perience, and by the lights which only 
traditional types could furnish him. In 
Short, improvements were not due to one 
ortwo eminent professional artists, but 
to a succession of artists working each in 
his own materials through а number of 
years uniting in great works of archi- 
tecture. 

These ideas of progressive art, though 
not new, may appear revolutionary to the 
conventional architect's notion of treating 

esign and execution as distinct and separ- 
able functions. We will not allude to the 
words of eminent laymen, such as Mr. 
Ruskin or of Mr. Morris, both of whom 
have labored to show the working artist's 
true share; but we may,in conclusion, 
quote the following very pregnant sen- 
tence from a recent paper by a well known 
architect this year: ‘‘Old architecture 
was craftsmanship, or it was nothing. 
The thews and sinews of old designs were 
jn the trades. Old architecture was not 
like modern architecture, the creation of 
the architect/s office—it was the creation 
of the workshop; the workshop was its 
home, the tradesman's bench was its 
cradle, tradition was its foster mother." 
So says one of our rising architects, who 
points out also that the vast majority of 
our pun churches were both designed 
and built by schools of workmen. 
If workmen in England were encour- 
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aged as they are in France we should have 
to relate more rapid progress. As all 
know who are acquainted with building 
operations in France, the various trades 
are carried on by specialists, or specialist 
contractors, who аге also operatives. 
Each workman under this system can 
lend great aid to the architect in саттуіп 
out his design ; he can point out how an 
where a particular material can be econo- 
mized ; he takes an individual interest in 
his labor, for his desire is Ln the 
architect who appoints hith ; he no in- 
ducement to run up the cost, for he can 
execute the work at a less profit than the 
general contractor. The architect in this 
manner gets round him a number of 
artist operatives who work with him ; he 
can select his own hands, those who un- 
derstand his style and work and who take 
a personal interest іп it. For many years 
these operatives may work for one or two 
architects. The system of working is, 
therefore, quite different to that in this 
country. There is another feature that 
ought to be mentioned in connection with 
workmanship abroad. Prizes are given for 
executed work. The Société Centrale des 
Architectes award prices to all workmen 
who have executed work of merit, and 
with this object a committee of inquiry is 
appointed to ask all architects to send in 
the names of all workmen who are deserv- 
ing of reward. Architects and manufact- 
urers also are recipienta of prizes and 
medals for executed work. e English 
operative has not this interest taken in 
him, perhaps partly owing to his own in- 
difference and want of action. Contrast- 
ing the cost of English and foreign labor, 
we know perfectly well Thy it is English 
contractors obtain foreign labor. Build- 
ers, masons, carpenters who take large 
works tell us that the rate of Wages I 
hour is considerably more for an English 
workman than a foreigner; inone case we 
know of a well known mason and carver 
in the West of England who some time 
ago paid 1s. 6d. per hour, besides lodgings 
and other extras, to an artist, for wor 
which afterwards he obtained a Prussian 
workman to do for him at just half that 
rate. During the progress of the Law 
Courts, the employment of foreign masons 
was, we believe, a necessity, and few large 
contractors will hesitate to employ foreign 
labor. America, Germany, France, Hol- 
land, Belgium, and other countries have 
now extensive factories competing with 
our own in the cost of production, and in 
the future the country that can produce 
the cheapest and best will be the leading 
one. We have here a problem for the 
political economist to solve: How is ma- 
chinery likely to benefit the working 
artist? We see him outstripped in the 
race by foregn machine turned out goods. 
The tendency is still to reduce the 
cost of labor in producing, the effect of 
which is to underrate the labor of men 
who work with their brains as well as 
hands, though the case is different with 
those who are art specialists and contract- 
ors. The higher kinds of artistic produc- 
tion are put into their hands, and no ma- 
chine has ever been able or is likely to ac- 
complish purely intellectual or artistic 
work. But we are now speaking of a large 
class of operatives and art workmen, in- 
cluding modellers, carvers, art metal 
workers and designers and painters on 
glass, and engaged in the production 
of art faience. Other countries are 
taking away, or, let us rather say, con- 
tracting our staple industries. , ав 
some assert, the goods manufactured іп 
this country are diminishing, the out- 
look is indeed a sorry one, for we have the 
other fact before us that the population 
of the country is increasing. If, too, the 
demand for labor is on the decrease, we 
are compelled to the conclusion of a still 
further cheapening process to avoid the 
miseries which a large surplus of unem- 
ployed labor is sure to create. There are 
a number of imists who augur ill for 
the future of industry in this country, who 
say that we shall have to pass through a 
commercial crisis of still greater severity 
than we have yet done. Thereis only one 
hope for the mechanical laborer and 
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operative artist, and that is to make him- 
self an expert at this work, for after all 
the best must qualify the condition of 
cheapness, and thereby force cheap in- 
feriority on one side. ere are, too, un- 
worked fields for labor which may be 
thought of. Here is another opening. 
The substitution of mechanical for human 
labor is what most concerns the workman 
of to-day. How із he to keep his position, 
and raise his work to the level of an art? 
The more he can do this, the greater chance 
he has in the struggle. 


rr — — 


Seating Capacity of Churches. 


One of the journals published in this 
country in the interests of the brick 
making industry has prepared some fig- 
ures showing the seating capacity of the 
more important churches in European 
countries and directing attention to the 
striking contrast between these edifices 
and the largest churches to be found in 
America. e statement is made that in 
this country there are few houses of 
worship having a seating capacity of 
over 1500 persons, while the important 
cathedrals of foreign countries can seat 
many thousands. e following table is 
given as showing the seating capacity of 
some of the principal churches of Europe, 
and is interesting 1n this connection: 


St. Peter's Church, Rome 900 
Milan Cathedral......... ө 000 
St. Paul’s, Rome... 000 
$t. Paul's, London... . . .................. 85,600 
St. Petrionio, Bologna. ...24,400 
Florence Cathedral..... £ 

Antwerp Cathedral..... 24 000 
St. Sophia’s, Constantinople 28,000 
St. John’s, Lateran........... 12,900 
Notre Dame, Рагін........................ 4000 
Pisa Cathedral....... 13,000 


St. Stephen's, Vienna. 
St. Dominie's, Bologna.. 
St. Peter's, Bologna 


Cathedral of Vienna........ " .. 11,000 
St. Mark's, Venice ....... .................. 7,000 
Spurgeon's Tabernacle, London............ 7,000 
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Sugar in Mortar. 


Some time ago a statement that the 
mixture of a small quantity of sugar with 
mortar greatly improved the latter exer- 
cised the risible faculty of the building 
fraternity, says a recent issue of a foreign 
exchange. The notion was regarded as 
too ridiculous for serious consideration. 
There is, however, reason to believe that 
the addition of saccharine matter to mor- 
tar is an extremely valuable discovery. 
In the first place, it enables bricklaying 
to be carried on in the frosty weather. 
About two pounds of coarse brown sugar 
to а bushel of lime and two bushels of 
good sand will supply the proportions for 
a mortar that will resist frost admirably. 
It is claimed, however, that in addition to 
this advantage, mortar with sugar mixed 
in it is vastly superior to mortar without 
it. It sets as hard as cement very soon, 
makes the brickwork extremely strong 
and quite effective when used with dry 
bricks. For indoor plastering also, вас- 
charated mortar sets hard quickly. When 
portions of the same wall had been covered 
in one part with sugared and in another 
with unsugared mortar, the latter has 
ripped up directly when a nail was run 
over it months afterward ; the other had 
become as hard as stone. Much interest 
is *aken in the matter by Mr. Crampton 
of Cranleigh Guildford, and he reports 
some interesting experiments. He points 
out that if sugar be added to mortar that 
is already made it will render it too thin. 
Strong sugared water dissolves lime in the 
same way that water dissolves sugar. It 
is therefore necessary to dissolve the 
sugar in water first, and then add the 
sugared water to the lime slowly and 
cautiously. The mortar should be as stiff 
as it can be used. For lime washing 1 
pound of sugar to 16 gallons of water will 
make it adhere splendidly. Drops of 
whitewash made with water so mixed, if 
they fall on the floor or window, or any iron 

late, cannot be washed off. They stick 
ike enamel, and have to be scraped off. 
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MEASUREMENT OF ROOFS." 


THE GABLES IN MAIN ROOF. 
T HAS BEEN SHOWN that the 
тцімо gables are alike in size, and 
г оп this account it will be only 
necessary to obtain the area of one, 
or of one side, as the sides are alike. 
Before obtaining the area of the gables, 
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Fig. 101.—Агеа of Gable Roof. 


we will construct the diagram in Fig. 
99, showing the length of either of 
the valleys. We draw G2 B2, in length 
equal to either of the valley lines, as shown 
in plan, and erect the perpendicular B2 
А1, equal in length to А1 A2, the hight 
of gable, in Fig. 93. By connecting G2 
А1 we have the length of valley, which 
according to the scale is 14 feet 8 inches. 
In Fig. 100 is shown the shape of one 
gable roof, but we will obtain the shape 
of No. 4 on plan first, as No. 5 is a dupli- 


* Continued from page 9, January issue. 
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BY TRIANGLE. 


cate of No. 4, as the two are duplicates of 
Nos. 6 and 7. We can obtain the length 
of eaves and ridge of No. 4 from the roof 
plan іп Fig. 91, where НЗ G4 is $ inch, 
or 3 feet; and A1 B2 is 1inch, $ inch and 
тұ inch, whiclt shows the gable ridge 
measures 11 feet 6 inches. "These meas- 
ures are placed on the diagram іп Fig. 
100, as shown. From the side elevation 
in Fig. 90 weseethat the slant of the 


Fig. 99.—Diagram Showing Length of Valleys 


Between Gables and Main Roof. 
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scale of 4 inch to the foot. То опе not 
accustomed to estimating roof surfaces, 
this would appear to be a difficult figure 
to estimate, but that such is not the case 
we will proceed to demstrate. The lengths 
of eaves and of ridges are obtained from 
the roof plan, Fig. 91. Тһе lengths of 
gables are obtained from the frovt eleva- 


“tion, Fig. 89, and as the intention has 


been to use the same letters on the dia- 
gram as were used on the plan or eleva- 
tion from which they were derived, the 
reader will have little difficulty in under- 
standing the diagram. We will remark, 
however, that the distance N4 N5 is de- 
rived from the plan, that X B2 is the dis- 
tance in Fig. 89 from N to J, and that N 
M, M4 J, J Rand R КЁ are also derived 
from the same figure. We will proceed to 
obtain the area of No. 8 of main roof. То 
do this, we will extend J М4, cutting off 
Ха М4 M М, and estimate the figure as a 
gre ii then deduct the space left by 
the gable. Haviug this method in mind 
it is easy to determine what measurements 
it is necessary to make from the plan and 
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Fig. 102.—Shape of Main Roof.—Scale, % Inch to fhe Foot, 


Measurement of Roofs, 


roof at H2 A1 is 14 inches, or 12 feet. 
The area of No. 4 is obtained in the same 
manner as was No. 2 in Fig. 96. We 
multiply the altitude by half the sum of 
parallel side. Тһе operation is shown іп 
Fig. 101, where A1, H2, X Y is the area 
of А1, НӘ, G4, B2. The area of the two 
is shown by H1, H2, X Z, which is a 
figure 24 feet long by 6 feet 9 inches 
wide. 
THE MAIN ROOF. 

In Fig. 102 is shown the shape of the 

тіліп roof, which is also drawn to the 


elevations. By placing the rule on the 
plan we see that the line of ridge meas- 
ures 4 inches, or 32 feet, which measure- 
ment is placed on the ridge line in dia- 
gram. We also measure N J in the front 
elevation, and find it to be 16 feet and 
10 inches. It bas been previously ex- 
plained that the distance from N4 to 
N5 can be obtained from the plan, 


and the distance X В? from the 
front elevation, as also the distance 
N4g ог №5 д. At these points is also 


shown the shape of parts of roof under eaves 
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of gable, each of which measures 1 toot by 
1 foot 4inches. Then to obtain the area of 
No. 8 we will multiply the distance N6 
J4, which is 16 feet 10 inches, by the 
length of ridge J J4, which is 32 feet, and 
from this amount deduct the space left by 
the gable. We would also add the area 
of parts of roof under the gable, and the 
part cut off by the dotted line Nn M4, 
which part measures 8 feet 6 inches by 12 
feet. The method by which the area of 
space left by the gable would be obtained 
is shown in Fig. 101. The area of No. 9 
would be obtained in a similar manner to 
No. 8, first cutting off the triangle R K 
К, estimating its surface and adding it 
to the surface of the large part. Another 
way would be to extend M4 R, as shown, 
cutting off Nn M4 M N and the triangle 
RK Kk. We would then consider the 
parts 8 and 9аз a rectangle, the length of 
which we see by the figures on the ridge 
to be 32 feet, and by measuring N К of 
front elevation in Fig. 89 we would find 
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distance N3 №, which is 14 irches, or 15 
feet. In Fig. 89, H g, which is the dis- 
tance from the edge of gable roof to ver- 
tical line of side, gives the projection, 
which is 3 feet. То the width would be 
added the flashing and material required 
for turning over the edge of cornice. It 
is a general custom when estimating the 
surfaces of roofs for the roofer to consider 


the space occupied by the chimneys азе 


taken up by the flashings and extra labor 
required. The size of chimneys can be 
determined frem the front and side eleva- 
tions, so the reader is at liberty to dispose 
of this part of the subject as is thought 
best. 

In Fig. 106 is shown a diagram giving 
the length of valley and hip in Nos. 10 
and 11. Тһе diagram is constructed in a 
similar manner to those previously shown, 
by making the distance in base equal to 
the lengths of lines in plan and erecting 
the perpendiculars equal to the altitudes 
as derived from the front elevation, the 
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Fig. 103.—Main Roof Divided into Shapes Convenient to Estimate. 


this to be 88 feet 8 inches. After multi- 
plying the two numbers the four parts 
similar to the projection under eaves at 
M4 would be added, also the area of rect- 
angle and triangle cut off by Nn Kk. We 
would then deduct the spaces occupied by 
the two gables. E 

In Fig. 103 is drawn a duplicate of the 
previous figure, which is divided into a 
number of figures, each of which can be 
estimated with little trouble. Our previ- 
ous knowledge of the roof shape is such 
that we know А,В,С and D areof the same 
shape, so we can obtain the area of one of 
the shapes, and take this amount four times 
for the area of the whole. This operation 
is shown in Fig. 104, where a b c d is the 
area of A, iud gef 0 із ће area of the 
four figures. Тһе result of obtaining the 
areas of E, F and G, and adding the 
amounts, is shown in Fig. 105. Part 
of the gable shown in side elevation 
is sunk, so the cornice would have to be 
covered. "The length of this covering can 
be obtained in Fig. 90 by measuring the 
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liypothentišes showing the length of valley 
and ridge. 

We will now obtain the necessary meas- 
urements for estimating the area of No. 
10, the shape of which is shown in Fig. 
107. By placing the scale on the front 
elevation in Fig. 89 we see that the dis- 
tance M L is 14 inches, or 12 feet. From 
the plan in Fig. 91, or side elevation in 
Fig. 90, we can obtain the length of ridge 
and the distance the roof runs back to the 
dotted line representing the front. On 
the plan we measure M8 М4 and find it to 
be 8 feet and 8 inches, which is placed at 
М M4 in Fig. 107. From the front eleva- 
tion we measure MI and find it to be 1 
foot, which is placed to the right of M4 in 
Fig. 107. In the plan we can measure 
from М4 to the dotted line, which is 1 foot 
and 6 inches, the distance the roof ex- 
tends under the large gable. From the 
front elevation we determine the length of 
L L4 of diagram, which is 6 inches. By 
drawing O L4, which is the length of 
valley, we complete the diagram in 
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Fig. 107, to draw which it has been found 
necessary to take the measurements from 
the plan and elevations, so it would be to 
scale. After it has been so drawn the 
reader can the better determine in his own 
mind how he would proceed to estimate 
the area of the figure. "When making a 


а 
Fig. 104.—Shapes А, B, C and D Combined. 


Fig. 105.—Shapes E, F and G Combined. 


diagram freehand, which is to guide the 
operator in placing the figures of dis- 
tances, it is best to form a jas by which 
the particular part of roof is to be esti- 
mated, and put down such figures as are 
necessary, as shown in Fig. 108, which is 
derived from the previous one. The dia- 

am would appear to indicate that the 
ength was 12 feet and the width 4 feet 9 
inches, That a triangle whose base was 4 
feet 8 inches and altitude 6 feet was to be 
taken out or deducted, as was also a гесі- 
angle 1 foot by 1 foot 6 inches. Refer- 
ring again to Fig. 107, some would con- 
sider 16 unnecessary to deduct the corner 
at М4 1 for the cornice, as about as much 
material would be required to work the 
roof about the cornice as to cover the roof 
if there was no cornice there, or that the 
material saved would no more than pay 
for the extra time required to make the 
connection. Unless the flashings were 
estimated separately an allowance would 
be required at I О for this purpose. 

For the shape of No. 11 of roof plan, 
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which is shown in Fig. 109, most of the 
dimensions can be obtained from the front 
elevation, Fig. 89. As all parts of the 
main roof have the same pitch, we can 
take L O of the front elevation as the slant 
hight of the roof and L K as the length 
at the eaves. Accordingly we draw L K 
in Fig. 109 in length equal to L К of front 
elevation, and at right angles draw L O, 
equalin length to L O of front, which 
gives the slant hight, At this point we 
have secured the necessary measurements 
from which the area of the figure can be 
calculated, (excepting the deduction to be 
made for the cornice), as we will show. 
We will consider the diagram in question 
to be a rhomboid, which is an oblique- 
лд ій parallelogram, the area of which 
{s found by multiplying its base by the al- 
titude. As L К is the base and L O’ the 
altitude, when the two are multiplied the 
result is as shown in the diagram below, 
where the rhomboid has been changed to 
a rectangle. When the base L К is multi- 


Fig 105.—Diagram Showing Lengths of Valley 
and Hip in Front of Roof Plan. 


Fig. 107.—Shape of No. 10 in Roof Plan. 
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Fig. 108.—Method of Obtaining Area of No. 10. 


plied by the altitude L O’, the practical 
result of the operation is to cut off L О” 
O, and place it on the other side with O 
Lon р К. Referring to the lower figure, 
L’ O” D' K’ is a duplicate of L O' D K 
above, and К” D' 8 shows the position oc- 
cupied by L О О” when its position is 
changed by theoperation of the rule. As 
the rhomboid is a figure that occurs quite 
frequently in roofs, we have taken this 
method of showing how its area is to be 
calculated. 

Referring again to No. 11 in Fig. 109, 
the distances on O D are obtained by meas- 
uring each way on front elevation from the 

int on О P where the dotted line drawn 

rom L intersects O P, supposing the line 
to be extended to the line of gable J K. 
By connecting the points O L and D K in 
the diagram of No. 11, we have the ve 
of the roof as it would be if not cut by the 
line of cornice, P Q, in the front eleva- 
tion. In Fig. 106 L4 R gives the length 
of hip shown on roof plan by Ki R1. So 
by setting off the distance L4 R of Fig. 
106 from K on K D in Fig. 109, as shown 
by K R, we have the point corresponding 
to R in the front elevation. AsO P in 
Fig. 109 corresponds with О Р in the front 
elevation, we can draw Q R parallel with 
P D, and P Q parallel with D R, which 
shows the shape cut out of rcof by the 
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cornice, as derived from our tracing of 
front elevation in Fig. 89. That is, РОН 
of Fig. 109 corresponds with P Q R of Fig. 
89. As our tracing does not show the 
moldings in the cornice, the diagram in 
Fig. 109 is not as accurate as it should be 
at Р QR. After the reader has decided 
what allowance to make for P Q R, the 
amount or area decided upon can be de- 
ducted from the area of the whole figure. 


THE PORCH ROOF. 


The length of valley in porch roof is 
shown by the diagram Fig. 110. V2 U2 is 
the length of valley line in plan, and U2 T 
the hight of roof as shown by Т S in front 
elevation. By connecting V2 T we have 
the length of the valley. There are no 
shapes in the porch roof that have not 
been encountered in other parts of the 
main o1 rear roof, so there can be no diffi- 
culty in estimating the surfaces, In Fig. 
111 the line of outside wall on plan is 
duplicated in T1 а b U, and for conven- 
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Fig. 109.—Shape and Area of No. 11 in Roof 
Plan. 
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Fig. 110.—Diagram Showing Length of Valley 
ee} ada (іп Front Porch. 


Measurement of Roofs. 


ience іп estimating the area it would be 
well to continue the line T1 a, cutting off 
the small part and estimating its surface 
separately. By laying our rule on the 
outer wall line in plan and measuring from 
the point T1 to the valley line, we find the 
distance to be 16 feet 4 inches. From 0 (о 
ais 6 inches, and from 0 to U is 8 feet. By 
referring to the sideelevation, Fig. 90, the 
slant hight of the roof, ог from T1 to Бі, 
is 7 feet 9 inches. From the plan or front 
elevation can be obtained the length of 
No. 12 at the eaves, which is 12 
feet, which measurements are placed 
on the diagram in Fig. 111. The area of 
this part of the roof would be obtained 
in the same manner as shown in Fig. 
101, or we can cut off the triangle at the 
right by drawing a line at right angles to 
S1 V, leaving a rectangle 7 feet 9 inches 
by 12 feet and an inverted triangle whose 
base can be considered as 4 feet 4 inches 
and its altitude 7 feet 9 inches, as 16 feet 4 
inches minus 12 feet equals 4 feet 4 inches. 
Before leaving No. 12 we must consider 
the allowance to be made for flashing 
against the main building and for the 
finish of the edge and eaves. 

The shapes of Nos. 18 and 14 are 
shown in Fig. 119. Тһе lengths of gable 
Íront can be obtained from the front ele- 
vation in Fig. 89, where V U or U W are 
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found to be 5 feet 9 inches. From the 
plan we find that the projection V2 V3 
is 1 foot, and that the length of ridge is 
8 feet 6 inches, all of which figures are 
placed in the diagram, as shown. We 
could consider No. 12 to be a rectangle, 
and multiply V U by U U2, then deduct 
the area of the triangle, the base of which 
can be considered as 7 feet 6 inches and 
the altitude as 5 feet 9 inches. О: 
we can consider the shape of No. 13 
ава trapezoid, and to find the area of a 
trapezoid, multiply the altitude (V U) by 
half the sum of its parallel side. For No. 
14 we have obtained the distances U W 
and U U2. An inspection of the plan 
shows that this part of the roof is a rect- 
angle, to which can be added the return, 
shown on plan at W4 W2, which extends 
back about 1 foot, and the slant hight of 
which is shown by W2 W in the front 
elevation, and is 1 foot 6 inches. Then 
the shape of No. 14 is a rectangle, 5 feet 9 
inches by 8 feet 6 inches, to which is to 
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Fig. 112.—Shape of Nos. 13 and 14 in'Roof Plan. 


be added the return, 1 foot by 1 foot 6 
inches. Тһе same allowance is to be made 
for flashings and edges as in the previous 
example. For the shape of roof under 
gable, as indicated by X Y Z in the front 
elevation, Fig. 89, we have set off the dis- 
tance Y X of front, as shown by U X in 
Fig. 112, and drawn X Y parallel with 
V2 U2. Then U X Y shows one-half of 


the shape, which is a triangle, with a 
base of 4 feet 6 inches and an altitude of 
6 feet. Тһе other half of roof is shown 


by U Y Z. 


THE USE OF IRON in the construction of 
the walls of dwelling houses has hitherto 
been unknown in Berlin, Germany, small 
Structures, such as kiosks, built up of cor- 
rugated sheets or temporary buildings of 
iron and glass being the only purposes to 
which the metal has yet been applied in 
this connection. А new departure is, how- 
ever, being made by a Berlin builder, who 
is constructing five residences of three 
stories each, the walls of which are formed 
of iron Жанша and the floors of iron gird- 
ers. he plates are lined inside with 
wood, but in other respects the usual 
building materials are dispensed with. 
It is claimed for this style of building 
that prin security against fire is ob- 
tained, with unusual resistance to the de- 
structive influences of the weather, 
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“MASONRY AND STONE CUTTING: 


PENDENTIVES BETWEEN POINTED ARCHES. 


T WAS the ambition of the late Sir Gil- 
bert Scott to use the cupola in connec- 
tion with Gothic architecture, forit is 

the grandest feature we possess, and Gothic 
architecture is an incomplete style with- 
out it. Sir Gilbert introduced the cupola 
on pendentives over pointed arches both 


section, Fig. 185, of the pendentive from 
A—C will have an ogee outline, a form of 
vault which Sir Gilbert declares to be un- 
acceptable. Pendentives between pointed 
arches are not unknown to archi ; 
they can be seen in the South of France in 
the church of St. Front, Périgueux, but 
they were not formed as surfaces of revo- 


point R. This is in Fig. 136 thearc р” 
К”. Now, at as many levels as we like 
we draw horizontal circles, shown on the 
right-hand side of Fig. 138, which are 
made to touch the arc D" R”, previously 
drawn, and the sides of the pointed 
arches. It will be seen that each of these 
horizontal circles has a different center. 
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Masonry and Stone Cutting.—Figs. 133 to 141 Inclusive. 


in his design for the Berlin Houses of Par- 
liament and for the London Law Courts. 
Now, in doing this he made an extraordi- 
nary discovery. If the pendentives be 
drawn as portions of a surface of revolu- 
tion of which the pointed arches are sec- 
tions—that is, if, Figs. 183 and 134, from 
the points m n p q on the arch we draw 
horizontal circles, and let these be the 
surface of the pendentive, then the main 
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lution such as Sir Gilbert Scott discarded. 
Тһе construction which I gave in Fig. 130 
is practically a modification of the con- 
struction used in the pendentives of St. 
Front. 

On the diagonal section D B, Fig. 133, 
D" B", Fig. 136, we draw an arc of a cir- 
cle, the center of which is on the level of 
the springing line D" B" of the pendent- 
ive, and which starts from the angle D, 
Fig. 183, and rises to touch the upper 
horizontal circle of the pendentive in the 


If wetake our sections close to one an- 
other, these series of ares will form the 

ndentive used in the church of St. 

ront. Тһе soffit of the arch stones 
might be worked as in the former case, 
Fig. 180, by working on the stone two or 
three of these horizontal sections and 
then finishing the intervals, trusting to 
the eye of the stone cutter only, but I be- 
lieve I have found a much safer and easier 
process. Two years ago, at the congress 
of the R. I. B. A., an American architect 
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stated that this ndentive could be 
formed quite regularly as а conoid. I 
tried it. On the right-hand side of Fig. 
187, Fig. 138, I have drawn the pendentive 
8s formed by the motion of a straight line 
bound to touch the center line over O of 
the cupola, the horizontal circle X, W, 
Y, and the sides of the pointed arches. It 
is, in fact, а surface identical to that used 
in the angles of the Marseilles backvault- 
ing, referred to in a previous article, 
Here one-half of the surface is guided by 
the curve of She pointed arch from W—B, 
and the other by the curve from Y— 
B. We know that these surfaces will be 
continuous if in three points of the com- 
mon generator Ғ В they have the same 
planes tangent to both. This isso. Where 
the generator F B meets the center line 
they both have for tangent plane the 
one which contains the generator and the 
vertical center line over O; in the point 
F they both have for tangent plane the 
one which contains the generator and the 
tangent to the circle F; lastly, in the 
angle B, both pointed arches are tangent 
to the same vertical line over B, and, 
therefore, both surfaces have the same 
tangent plane which contains that verti- 
cal tangent and the generator F B. The 
surfaces are, therefore, continuous. I 
then made a series of horizontal sections, 
and I found that my section lines, instead 
of flowing on, as might have been ex- 
pected, according to the theoretical rea- 
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soning quoted above, met at angles 
on the generator F B, showing that this 
generator would form a sharp arris be- 
tween the two surfaces, The conoid con- 
struction of the American is, therefore, 
wrong. The fact is that the surfaces are 
continuous in different directions. If the 
pointed arches were continued below their 
springing, so as to form the curious arch 
known as the “ vesica piscis," then, form- 
ing the surfaces as above, the upper sur- 
face of the one vault would be continuous 
with the lower surface of the other vault. 

This failure made me try another con- 
struction, in which I гере the straight 
generators by a curved generator, Fig. 
189. Тһе generator is the profile adopted 
in Fig. 136. The curved generator is 
made to move round so as to touch the 
pointed arch, the horizontal circle and the 
vertical axis of the cupola, and it is dur- 
ing this progress always held ina vertical 
plane. According to its ition the 
curved generator is more or less inclined, 
the inclination of the generators starting 
from the points 1”, 27,8” is shown in Fig. 
189. To see if the surface of the penden- 
tive be continuous, I made several hori- 
zontal sections of same, and I found, to 
my surprise and satisfaction, that they 
gave me exactly the same arcs of circles 
which are produced in the first construc- 
tion, Fig. 136, at the corner B, Fig. 133. 
Now this discovery simplifies very much 
the operation of stone cutting. e need 
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only by the first method draw on the 
stone the arrises of the upper and lower 
bed joints; then, by means of a templet 
cut to the curve D” В”, Fig. 186, we can 
work the surface of the soffit as easily as 
in any ordinary spherical cupola. To 
find the points of intersection of the 
curved generators by the horizontal 
planes, I measured, Fig. 139, their dis- 
tances to the vertical line А” I, and 
carried these distances on the plan from 
A, T, 2, 8 respectively, according to the 
generator considered. 

As to the bed joints, they will be formed 
exactly as those of Fig. 130. In Figs. 
140, 141 Ihave shown a particular pointed 
arch, between four of which it would be 
possible to form pendentives with straight 
generators only. Let E F be the side of 
an octagon circumscribed to the circle; if, 
Fig. 141, we draw a line A'F'", and strike 
the side of a pointed arch from a center 
O' taken on а line A’ O', perpendicular to 
A’ F', we shall, in using such pointed 
arches, be able to form the pendentives 
with straight generators. As the tan- 
gents A F, A E tothe pointed arches meet 
the extremities of the line E F, the lines 
А Е, А Е and the generator A G are ina 
plane; this plane is tangent to both sur- 

aces, both in points A and G, therefore 
the surfaces are continuous. In fact, 57е 
along the generator А G the surface is that 
of a cone; everywhere else it is conoid. 
(To be continued.) 


LAW IN THE BUILDING TRADES.’ 


ABANDONMENT OF MECHANIC’S LIEN. 


HERE А PERSON who would oth- 
W erwise be entitled to a mechanic’s 
lien for materials furnished and 

used in the construction of a building 
takes the notes of the owner secured by 
a chattel mortgage, he waives his lien, 
and his mortgage is subject to the me- 
chanics’ liens filed to secure debts arising 
out of the construction of the building.— 
Kendall Mfg. Company vs. Rundel, Su- 
preme Court of Wisconsin, 47 N. W. Rep., 


STATEMENT FOR LIEN—SUBSTANTIAL COM- 
PLIANCE WITH CONTRACT. 

Where the statute requires a notice for 
mechanic’s lien to state ** whether all the 
work for which the claim is made has 
been actually performed or furnished, 
and, if not, how much of it,” aclaim “* for 
labor and services performed” is suffi- 
cient, if the contract has been substan- 
tially performed, and where the proof 
shows a contract for $1665, of which all 
but $75 has been completed, and that is 
shown to have been caused by failure to 
get materials which should have been 
furnished by the owner, this is a substan- 
tial compliance, and a lien will be sus- 
tained.—Mechan vs. Baker, City Court of 
Brooklyn, 11 N. Y. Supp., 781. 


USAGE OF TRADE IN CONSTRUING 
CONTRACTS. 

Usage may be used as evidence to in- 
terpret а contract, but not to vary or con- 
tradict it. Its purpose is to ascertain the 
intention of the parties where it cannot 
be ascertained by the terms of the con- 
tract. In all contracts as to the subject 
matter of which known usages prevail, 
the parties proceed on the tacit assumption 
of such usages, but commonly reduce into 
writing the particulars of their agree- 
ment, but omit to ae ify those known 
usages which are included, as of course, 
by mutual understanding. Where in a 
contract to ascertain the net profits of a 
firm, it was provided, among other things, 
that “from the outstanding accounts 5 
per cent. be deducted to cover losses and 
bad accounts,” it was proper to prove 
usage of the trade to show in such cases 
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that “ outstanding accounts " meant those 
from which the bad accounts had been 
iai, Th ae and charged to profit and loss. 
—McCulsky vs. Llostermann, Supreme 
Court of Oregon, 25 Pac. Rep., 366. 


VALIDITY OF WRITTEN CONTRACT FRAUDU- 
LENTLY SECURED. 


When one of two contracting parties is 
fraudulently induced to execute a written 
instrument upon the false representation 
that it expresses the agreement which 
they had made, the party defrauded may 
defend against the enforcement of the 
fraudulent instrument by the other party, 
even though he may be chargeable with 
want of prudence in relying upon the 
false representations. This defense may 
also be made when a third party, for 
whose benefit the contract was made, 
seeks toenforce it.—Maxfield vs. Schwartz, 
Supreme Court of Minnesota, 47 N. W. 
Rep., 448. 


FLOWAGE FROM WATER SPOUTS. 


It constitutes a trespass to so construct 
a building that the system of water spouts 
for carrying away the water which falls 
on the roof is arranged in such a manner 
that the water collected thereby is dis- 
charged upon the land of another.—Con- 
ner vs. Woodfill, Supreme Court of Indi- 
апа, 25 №. E. Rep., 876. 


LIEN—AGREEMENT AS TO 
PAYMENT. 


By a written contract defendant R. 
purchased of defendant N. certain land 
with the building thereon, and went into 
immediate possession. Plaintiff sold to 
R. machinery, which he used in con- 
structing a mill on the land, and which 
became a part of the freehold. There- 
after R. and N. made a settlement by 
which the agreement was canceled, and 
N. went into possession. At the time of 
such settlement N. knew of the improve- 
ments that had been made by R. Though 
the machinery was sold to R. on this 
agreement to pay therefor with stock, 
still, he having failed to make such pay- 
ment, plaintiff, who had complied with 
the provisions of the statute in regard to 
filing, was entitled to a lien on the build- 
ing and the interest in the land owned 
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by R. at the time the machinery was 
bought.—Kerrick vs. Ruggles, Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin, 47 N. W. Rep, 436. 


MECHANIC’S LIEN IN MICHIGAN. 


Under the statutes of Michigan which 
require that а copy of the notice of claim 
of a mechanic’s lien shall be served on the 
owner of the property, proof that a copy 
thereof was delivered to him personally 
is a compliance with the statute. Under 
the statute which provides that the filing 
of a lien shall not bind the premises for a 
greater sum than is due from the owner 
at the time it is filed, or that may become 
due thereafter, the lien is good as against 
money assigned by the contractor to a 
third party, but which, at the time of 
filing the lien, has not been paid over un- 
der the assignment.—Bourget vs. Donald- 
son, Supreme Court of Michigan, 47 N. 
W. Rep., 326. 


LIEN UNDER SEPARATE CONTRACTS AGAINST 
SAME OWNER. 


The owner of two lots entered into two 
separate contracts with a builder for the 
erection of a house upon each. The 
builder entered into an entire contract 
with a material man to furnish material 
for both. Тһе sub-contractor filed a lien 
for the whole amount against both houses. 
Such a statement is invalid as a basis 
forlien against either lot, as it should 
have shown the specified facts necessary 
to give jurisdiction with reference to 
each lot separately.—Knauft vs. Miller, 
Supreme Court of Minnesota, 47 N. W. 
Rep., 313. 
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BUILDING OPERATIONS in New York 
City and vicinity just at the present time 
are showing a very slack condition, for 
which many reasons are assigned. The 
severe weather which has been experi- 
enced during the winter months has un- 
doubtedly delayed operations to a very 
great extent, and in addition to this cap- 
italists do not appear to be in any haste 
just now about commencing the erection 
of new buildings, owing to the number of 
dwellings which remain vacant. It is 
said that the present situation in the 
building trades has not been equaled for a 
number of years past. 
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THE “О. & В” SYSTEM OF FIRE-PROOFING. 


HIS SYSTEM of fire-proofing which is Another function of Hammond’s Metal ployed. Тһе stiffening rods are made of 
being introduced by the Gilbert & Ben- Ештіпо is that it admits the mortar to form Мо. 9 i ү steel wire, and are furnished 
nett Mfg. Company, with offices at 148 Lake an unbroken plastered surface on tbe back, 8, 10 and 12 feet long. The staples are 
9 3 the rod and bearings being so small as to made 14 inches long, with j-inch bear- 

street, Chicago, and 42 and 44 Cliff streét, become imbedded in the mortar. It also ings, and 2 inches long, with 1-inch bear- 
New York City, is based on the fact that acts, the manufacturers state, as a stiffener ings. These extend into the wood 1 inch. 
wood timbers can be protected against and support for the lathing, and where The “G. & B." system of fire proofing 
damage by бге by the use of mortar prop- used wood furrings are unnecessary. Itis із adapted for interior walls and ceilings 
erly applied, and it is well known that of frame buildings, brick or stone struct- 
wood is desirable for framework on ac- ures, including residences, office and pub- 
count of its light weight, small cost and lic buildings, theaters, &c., as well as for 
readiness with which other material may use around elevator shafts, stairways, areas 
be secured to it. The important feature and hot-air flues. In cases where it is ap- 
of holding the mortar in such a manner plied to wooden studding for partitions, 
as will protect the timbers is claimed to as shown in Fig. 2 of the engravings, the 
be met by the use of wire lathing employed 3 studs are put up in the usual manner and 
in connection with Hammond's Metal at the base 6 inches of grouting, consisting 
Furring. The lathing holds the mortar of brick and mortar, is filled in, as indi- 
in place, while the furring sets it away cated in the cut, in order to prevent fire 
from the wood in such a manner as to 1 from below burning up through, and also 
maintam the air space between the two. 7 to prevent rats and mice from ing 
By means of the accompanying illustra- / % from one story to another. Timbers 
tions we show the manner in which the 7 77 around doorways may be protected by 
lathing is attached to wood and brickwork, J lathing covered with a good body of 
and also some of the uses to which it is mortar, as may also the timbers around 
— The Btandard **G. & B." window frames, In Pig. 8 is repre- 
ire Lathing is made by weaving wires in sented the manner of applying the lath- 
such a way as to form square openings ing to brick walls. Between every five 
measuring about ts inch and commonly or six courses of brick a wood lath is 
called “23 mesh." It is usually woven laid in order to receive the staples 


86% inches wide and put up in rolls 50 carrying the stiffening rods and lathing. 
yards A In its manufacture No. 20 үш. 1.—Half-Inch Metal Bearing, Showing 16 is stated that entire buildings have been 
steel wire is employed, capaple of sustain- Manner of Fastening Rods and Lathing. constructed under Gilbert's patent, еш- 


Fig. 2.—Method of Applying the “G. & B." System to Partitions. Fig.3.—Lathing as Applied to Brick Walls. 


The “С. Ф B." System of Fire-Proofing, as Applied to Wooden Studding and Brick Walls, 


ing, it is claimed, over 80 pounds, so that stated that by the use of Hammond's ploying wire lathing with cement for the 
every foot in width of the lathing has a furring the mortar can be applied with outer covering of wood framework and 
strength of about 2500 pounds. The the least difficulty and also of a uniform wire lathing with plaster for the inner. 
amount of metal іп the strands of wire thickness, thus saving both tire and ma- It is stated that the lathing and furring 
is said to be so small that the action of terial. Ав each section of the furring is is so compact that the bulk of the wall is 
intense heat will not sufficiently affect it put up it can be spaced to accommodate made up of a thick body of mortar, which 
to disengage the mortar. Another point the timbers. If they are laid far apart becomes hard and as firm as aslab of marble. 
to which the manufacturers refer is that the rods come close together, while if the 
the surface will not crack in case the  timbers are separated y only а short dis- = 
building should settle, or if rly-sea- tance the reverse is the case. Ifthe timbers THERE IS AN ENORMOUs tree in the 
soned timber is employed. т если are placed irregularly the rods may also be Ocmulgee River Swamp, Abbeville, Ga., 
Metal Furring, used in connection with irregularly spaced. The bearings are made that is said to rival the famous giants of 
this system o fire-proofing, is а combina- of flat sheet metal in such a manner thatthe the California forest. The tree is one of 
tion of sheet metal bearings or bridges ends rest against the timbers. They are tupelo gum variety, and towers above the 
with steel stiffening rods, fastened to the made with a slot running transversely to surrounding forests of immense oaks. It 
timbers by means of staples. In Fig. 1 the face for the reception of the staples is evidently of great age, and doubtless 
of the illustrations is shown a j-inch through which the rods are passed. Two was inhabited by the Indians in the pre- 
metal bearing, clearly indicating the sizes of bearings are made—namely, 1 historic age of this country. The tree is 
manner of fastening the rods to the inch and j inch, the former, however, hollow at the base, with an aperture large 
timber and of holding the lathing іп being more extensively employed, for the enough to admit a tall man. The hollow 
lace. This arrangement is such that it reason that it sets the plaster sufficiently extends upward for a distance of 15 feet, 
eeps the lathing and plaster away from far e d to give an ample air space. In affording space enough for two stories. 
the woodwork, уйин. an air space be- cases where only a small air space is те- Тһе hollow at the base is 12 feet ‘in 
tween the timbers and the plaster. quired the j-inch bearings can be em- diameter. 
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New Associations. 

Among the many cities from which 
builders have made inquiry of the secre- 
tary concerning the National Association, 
the best plan for forming local exchanges, 
their functions, &c., there are а 
number which seem to promise the early 
formation of builders associations and 
affiliation with the national body. 

J. I. Foreman, of Butte City, Mont., 
writes that after a thorough canvas 
of the builders of his city they were 
found to be unanimously in favor of es- 
tablishing a builders’ exchange and con- 
necting themselves with the National 
Association. 

Thelabor organizations in Butte City 
and vicinity are strongly organized and 
include а large majority of the workmen 
in their membership. Тһе desireof the 
contractors is to form an exchange for 
the purpose of being able to secure the 
joint action of the employers upon sub- 
jects of common concern. No desire was 
expressed to antagonize the unions, but 
rather to establish a harmonious relation- 
ship ‚that shall produce the best condi- 
tions, the most advantageous relationship 
between the two interests. 

A letter from the ex-director of the 
National Association from Indianapolis, 
James E. Shover, contains informa- 
tion regarding the recent formation of а 
Builders' Exchange in Terre Haute. 

The new exchange has about 50 mem- 
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bers and starts out with every indication 
of success. Mr. Shover states that the 
Terre Haute builders have been in com- 
munication with him for some time and 
that he has endeavored to start them 
along in the lines designated by the 
National Association. 

Exchange affairs in Indianapolis are in 
good condition, although for the past 
month there has been in force a strike 
that has caused considerable disturbance 
in the building business. The strike has 
effected carpenters, planing-mill men, 
painters, plasterers, tinners, plumbers 
and coopers, and up to April 1, there 
seemed to be no immediate prospect of 
a settlement. 

The contractors and builders of Ogden, 
Utah, have formed an exchange and are 
at present engaged in perfecting the lines 
upon which it shall be conducted. 

The old Brick Manufacturers’ and 
Brick Contractors’ Exchange has been 
reorganized and the name changed to the 
Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange. The 
new organization is to be more of the 
nature of a builders exchange, as advo- 
cated by the National Association, than 
the old one, and the secretary is now in 
correspondence with the secretary of the 
National body regarding methods and 
practices that prevail in filial associations. 

The builders of Galveston hope to have 
an exchange in running order in the near 
future. Communications have been re- 
ceived from several differéht contractors 
of that city asking for information relat- 
ing to exchanges and the National Asso- 
ciation. An exchange has been organ- 
ized with about 50 members, and letters 
seem to indicate full appreciation of start- 
ing out on lines that have been proved 
successful in other localities. 

Other cities having new organizations 
and in correspondence with the National 
Association include Davenport, Iowa; 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; 
Youngstown, Ohio; Helena, Mont., be- 
sides many others that will be mentioned 
as they develop. 
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Australian Builders. 


A very interesting letter has lately been 
received by the national secretary from 
Edmund A. Hunt, of the Building and 
Engineering Journal, of Melbourne, an- 
nouncing the successful formation of a 
national organization of builders, under 
the name of the Federated Builders’ and 
Contractors’ Association of Australasia. 

The association is founded on lines very 
similar to those of our own national asso- 
ciation, and is composed of a membership 
of associations located in the various 
principal cities of the country. 

The following resolution was offered in 
the meeting, at which the organization 
was formed, by A. Midson of Brisbane: 
** Some acknowledgment should be made 
to our American brethren for their kind- 


ness in forwarding copies of their consti- 
tution. The committee has borrowed 
pretty freely from this, and the constitu- 
tion is very much on the lines of the 
American association.” В.С. Brown of 
the Melbourne association had much 
pleasure in supporting the motion, and 
endorsed Mr. Midson’s remarks with ref- 
erence to the assistance afforded by the 
American reports. 

A very cordial invitation was extended 
to the secretary, or to any representative 
of the National Association, to visit Aus- 
tralia at the time of their next conven- 
tion, which will be in October. A hearty 
welcome and aright royal entertainment 
will be given to any one representing the 
National Association of Builders. 

The building business has not been very 
active for some time past owing to the 
great shipping strike which for a time 
paralysed all industries throughout the 
Colonies, and although the building busi- 
ness was not directly affected, nearly all 
building operations were brought to a 
standstill owing to the stoppage of the 
coal supply and the consequent impossi- 
bility of obtaining brick. The employers 
combined and stood together in a most 
satisfactory manner, and the strike after 
lasting about two months ended in the 
complete discomfiture of the strikers. 
The prospects for the coming season are 
very promising in Melbourne particu- 
larly where a considerable number of 
large contracts are to be commenced. 


—— rr 
“Тһе National Association." 


The following is the response to the 
toast, ‘‘ The National Association,” by its 
president, Arthur McAllister of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, delivered at the banquet cele- 
brating the thirteenth anniversary of the 
Builders’ Exchange at Cincinnati : 


As representing the National Asso- 
ciation of Builders, I beg to thank you 
for the kind cordiality with which I have 
been received at this, the thirteenth 
anniversary of the organization of your 
Exchange, and trust that when 13 years 
more shall have come and gone you may 
find the National Association as strong 
and as influential as the interests which 
it seeks to foster are important. The or- 
ganization of these interests and the es- 
tablishment of proper business methods 
in them is the task which has been im- 
posed upon the National Association, and 
upon the successful performance of this 
task depend matters of vital importance 
to all men who are now engaged in any 
of the avocations which enter into the 
building of the homes and places of busi- 
ness of the le of this country. The 
character of the product of a man’s 
mind or hand, or both combined, 
determines the grade of the man, 
fixes his position among men, and enables 
his fellows to place a proper value upon 
him. Tested by this rule, our fraternity 
has nothing to fear. On all sides is visi- 
ble the result of our handiwork, and the 
evidence of progress in the United States 
is nowhere more distinctly seen than in 
the character of its buildings, public and 
private. The importance of the builder's 
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art has not, іп the recent past been fairly 
appreciated, but the structures which the 
people see rising on the streets of all our 
arger cities have raised the question, 
‘Do not the men who construct these 
towering buildings require an equipment 
which only careful study and preparation, 
combined with a high order of intelli- 
gence, can give?’ The preparation neces- 
sary to acquire the knowledge and skill 
on the part of the master builder, to 
enable him to construct: properly and 
safely the great modern commer- 
cial building, is just as exacting and 
demand as high an order of intelligence 
and as virile a brain as does that which 
qualifies the lawyer for the successful dis- 
charge of the dutiesof his profession, and 
for the attainment of high rank therein, 
and there is no just reason why the 
builder, if he is true to himself, should 
not take rank with the best. He gives of 
his skill and knowledge thus acquired, and 
he should have a fair and reasonable re- 
muneration therefor, and this, I regret to 
say, in very many cases he does not now 
receive. То illustrate the principle of re- 
muneration which obtains in some quar- 
ters, let me tellastory. Wehave, within 
afew days, had a case tried before the 
Court of Common Pleas, in Cuyahoga 
County, in which an attorney claimed a 
a pretty large fee for defending a client, 
and had sued for the amount. A large 
number of attorneys appeared as wit- 
nesses, and they thought the charge 


was not excessive, and on the gen- 
tleman being asked what the rule 
was for charging in such cases, 


replied that the rule varied with the 
ability of the client to pay, and that 
the custom was to take about all the 
money the client had. Bear in mind that 
this was in Cuyahoga County ; no such 
custom, I am confident, obtains in Ham- 
Шоп County. Now, gentlemen of the 
Cincinnati Exchange, I do not expect that 
in the matter of charging for services you 
will ever rise to the magificent propor- 
tions which have been reached by our 
legal friends of Cuyahoga County ; but I 
do not believe that the methods of build- 
ers in this respect are susceptible of very 
great improvement and to the advantage 
of the builders, and I hope that the influ- 
ence of the National Association will be 
felt in this direction as it has already 
been felt in the improvement of other 
business methods, and in the kindly social 
relations which have grown up between 
builders from all parts of our country, 
and let us hope that its beneficient effects 
will continue until all the disabilities un- 
der which we have labored shall have 
been removed. 


A. Model Building Ordinance. 


On April 9 there will be held іп New 
York City an important meeting of com- 
mittees from the American Institute of 
Architects, the. National Association of 
Building Inspectors, the National Board 
of Underwriters, the National Associa- 
tion of Fire Engineers and the National 
Association of Builders, for the p e 
of conjointly framing a model tuilding 
ordinance. 

The preliminary work has been carried 
on under the direction of the Executive 
Committee of the National Association 
of Fire Engineers, by the secretary Henry 
A. Hills of Cincinnati, Ohio. The prepar- 
ations have been very complete and a 
copy of ‘‘ Preliminary Suggestions” has 
been placed in the hands of the members 
of the committees from the various bodies 
mentioned. These suggestions comprise 
a pamphlet of over 50 pages and are and 
represent a very large amount of labor in 
the compilation. 

The following announcement is placed 
at the beginning of the “ Suggestions” 
and explains itself : 

The National Association of Fire Engineers, 
PK submit this excerpt of a building 
ordinance for your inspection, correction and 
approval. For the purpose of making the ob- 
jects to be attained clearly understood, we offer 
the following explanation: 

1. To frame an ordinance that takes in all 
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cities and the whole city without regard to йге 
limits. This we seek to accomplish by requir- 
ing all frame buildi: to be built with space 
between them, as in ion 3, holding that the 
lossof 4 to 8 feet frontage in а business section 
of a city will prevent the erection of wooden 
buildmgs; while such a rule, if observed in the 
residence portion, is no hardship. 

2. The present practice is: to allow anything 
to be built outside of the fire limit until this 
part is m settled, after which itis included 
in the fire limit, but after all the damage 
has been done. This we have attempted to 
correct. 

к 8. То егеді loss of life іп manufactories, 

у requiring uate stairways іп proportion 
to the hight and газараг of people, АА making 
the: law applicable in a country town as well as 
a e city. 

4. To аа loss of life in theaters, they 
have been graded according to the number ac- 
commodated. 

5. To prevent loss of life in hotels, &c., 
espacial attention is given to proper exits. 

. Our object has been to frame a general 
law that will apply every where—that gives to 
the owner permission to follow his own ideas as 
to detail, but the general plan being such as 
will permit bis own building to be destroyed 
without damage to those adjacent. 

7. Clauses which do not harmonize with the 
present method of government can be altered 
to suit each case. 

8. A reduction of the fire loss is just so many 
dollars saved to the public. 

9. One single life saved by better methods of 
building will be ample pay for our efforts. 

Respectfully, 

НЕМЕ А. HILLS, Secretary 

For the Executive Committee National Associ- 
ation Fire Engineers. 
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Resolution Passed in the Fifth 
Convention on the Torrey 
Bankrupt Bill. 


The following is a copy of the resolu- 
tions passed in the convention relating to 
the age of what is commonly known 
as the Torrey Bankrupt Bill, which, it 
will be observed, has already been pre- 
sented in the Senate. 

Theoriginalresolution was presented by 
Mr. Anthony Ittner, first vice-president, 
and was by him carried in person to Wash- 
ington : 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


FEBRUARY 18, 1801.— Presented; ordered to lie 
on the table and be printed. 


The Vice-President presented the following 
address and resolutions of the National 
Association of Builders, formulated and 
passed at the fifth annual meeting аё New 
York, February 12, 1801, praying the imme- 
diate passage of the Torrey Bankrupt Bill. 

New York, February 12, 1891. 
The Honorable the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives in Congress assembled; 
The National Association of Builders, com- 
sed of citizens of the several States of the 
nion, respectfully submits for your consid- 
eration an address and resolutions as follows : 


THE ADDRESS. 


The builders of the country pursue a calling 
founded upon mathematical caiculations, the 
strength of materials used, and the laws of na- 
ture. They are willing, therefore, to conduct 
the business of their calling upon the basis of 
the integrity of commercial transactions, ac- 
cording to the rules of equity, and with due re- 
gard to the rights of their competitors in busi- 
ness and the men with whom they deal both as 
debtors and creditors. 

The size, style or expense of buildings is not 
varied in the several States because of the dif- 
ference in their general laws, but the builders 
often find to their detriment that their rights 
are modified and their responsibilities changed 
by such laws as they go from State to State in 
the pursuit of their calling, and that there is 
thereby levied upon them useless expense 
which otherwise would be saved to them and 
their patrons. They, therefore, are interested 
in the enactment of a uniform, equitable, na- 
tional law, under which their rights shall at all 
times and in all places be easily understood 
and readily enforced, 

** To give and take by the same rule " has al- 
ways been their practice, and they are tbere- 
fore interested in an absolute equality between 
the volunteer parties to transactions on credit, 
апа, for themselves and on behalf of those with 
whom they deal, announce the necessity for a 
comprehensive law, embodying provisions for 
both voluntary and involuntary bankruptcy. 
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Attention is hereby called to the universal 
laws for the administration of the estates of 
deceased persons and the determination of the 
rights of creditors as between themselves and 
against such estates, and the песа niget 
for a national law to govern the relationshi 
aud determine the rights of the creditors аш 
the bankrupt in the event of commercial 
death. 

The United States is the only nation of the 
first class upon the earth which has not in 
force a bankrupt law for the determination of 
the property rights of creditors, the preven- 
tion of bankruptcies, and the dischargeof hon- 
est but unfortunate debtors, although the 
founders of Government foresaw the necessity 
for such a law and made ample provisions 
therefor in the Constitution. 


THE RESOLUTIONS, 


Resolved, That the integrity of commercial 
transactions must be maintained according to 
the rules of equity for the maintenance and 
the i rpetuation of the commerce of the 
world. 

Hesolved further, That the variance of the 
State laws relating to insolvency is such as to 
discourage the extension of business transac- 
tions, create distrust between men in different 
parts of the country and increase the cost of 

uildings. 

Resolved further, That legislation which 
deals with the rigbts incident to voluntary 
transactions on credit should not favor either 
party thereto at the expense of the other, and 
that a law embodying provisions for voluntary 
to the exclusion of involuntary bankruptcy, or 
the reverse, would be hurtful to the best busi- 
ness interests of the country, and should there- 
fore not be countenanced in any form or for 
any purpose by our national legislators. 

Resolved. further, That since the Constitu- 
tion of the United States reserves to Congress 
the sole power to enact a uniform law upon the 
subject of bankruptcies, and forbids the im- 
pairing of the obligation of contracts by the 
States, it is the duty of Congress to provide а 
national law pursuant to which the rights and 
responsibilities of bankrupts and their credit- 
ors will be as readily understood and as easily 
enforced as the probate laws of the various 
States. 

Resolved further, That the United States 
should have as a part of its anent laws a 
bankruptcy code, to the end that it may be 
abreast of the times aud in accord with the po- 
sition of the other first-class nations of the 
earth upon that subject. 

Resolved further, That tbe ends recited 
above will be attained by the immediate pass- 
аде of the Torrey bankrupt bill, now upon the 
calendar of the Senate awaiting consideration. 

Resolved further, That a copy hereof be 
authenticated by our officers and forwarded to 
the Vice-President of the United States for 

resentation to the Senate, and to the Speaker 

or presentation to the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The foregoing address and resolutions were, 
on the day indicated, submittel, considered 
and unanimously adopted for the purpose 
therein expressed. 

Јонх J. TUCKER, President. 
Attest : 
Ум. Н. SAYWARD, Secretary. 


n—— 


Exchange News. 


Among the many communications which 
have been recelved by the secretary during 
the past month none have been so satisfactory 
ог so convincing of the actual, practical value 
of the work of the National Association as 
have letters from the exchanges in Milwaukee 
and Buffalo. 

Each of these cities has, since the return of 
their delegates to the Fifth Convention, 
selected and purchased a site upon which they 
propose erecting buildings of their own to be 
occupied by the Exchange aud devoted to the 
interests of the builders in each locality. 


Milwaukee. 


On March 6 the Builders’ aud Traders Ex- 
change of Milwaukee completed their nego- 
tiations for one of the most desirable building 
sites in the city and made the first payment 
thereon, 

During the year 1889 the project of securing 
or erecting a building to be owned and occu- 
pied by the Exchange was agitated and very 
seriously considered, but owing to the inability 
of the members to determine which side of the 
river would be the most desirable for the loca- 
tion of a permanent. Exchange, and for lack of 
good available property, the plan failed to 
carry and was temporarily dropped. 

The opportunity given the delegates to the 
recent convention in New York to visit a prop 
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erly conducted trade school and to thoroughly 
inspect a building owned and occupied a 
Builders’ Exchange, with a trade school under 
its own supervision and control, and a ma- 
nent exhibit of t uilding material, also in con- 
nection with the Exchange second to none in 
the world, resulted in the project being again 
taken up and carried to an exceedingly grati- 
iru stage which promises everything for the 
ture. 


The effect of being in actual contact with an 
Exchange that has carried out the recommen- 
dations of the National Association by establish- 
ing such conditions as shall be most conducive 
to the present and future welfare of the build- 
ing business in so thoroughly successful а 
manner, and the perfect success of the trade 
schools in connection therewith (in which were 
found two Milwaukee boys), as well as the ex- 
hibit of building material, demonstrated to the 
delegates, beyond any question, the value and 
importance of such an institution. 

pon the return and report of the delegates 
it was quickly determined that such an ex- 
change could be maintained in Milwaukee with 
equal success, and the association at once set 
about the consideration of a site. 

Many locations were suggested, but only 
three were seriously entertained. The method 
adopted for determining which of the three 
should be fixed upon was by ascertaining which 
site wou. procure the largest subscription. 
The largest subscription was for the location 
at the corner of Grand avenue and Fifth 
street, which at once decided the matter. 

On March 6 the bargain for the property 
was closed by the owrer accepting. a small 
payment as earnest money and tbe Exchange 
agreeing to pay $16,000, half tbe amount of 
cost, which was $32,000, within 50 days. 

The location being on a corner gives a 50-foot 
front on Grand avenue and a100-foot front on 
Fifth street. 

In order to simplify the conduct of tbe busi- 
ness relating to the building it was decided to 
organize and incorporate a company with this 
obiect in view. 

he capital stock is $60,000, of wbich over 
half is already secured, and no difficulty is an- 
ticipated in securing the rest. 
e building is expected to cost not less tban 
$100,000, and is to be in every way adapted to 
the purpose for which it is to be built. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


The experience of the Builders’ Exchange of 
Buffalo in this direction has been very similar 
to that of Milwaukee, except that circum- 
stances favored the selection of the site. 

Several months ago a committee was ap- 
pointed for the purpose of securing a building 
or a location upon which to build, and up to 
the date of the convention һай not reported 
favorably on any site. 

The effect of tbe convention upon the Buffalo 
delegates was much the same as that of the 
Milwaukee delegation, and the result is most 
decidedly encouraging. 

On March 10th what was known as the Burt 

roperty, situated on the northwest corner of 
urt and Pearl streets, was destroyed by fire, 
and on the morning of the 11th а special meet- 
ing of the directors was called for the purpose 
of спара. the advisability of buying the 
property. ort time was occupied in the 
consideration of the subject, and before night 
the Builders’ Exchange was in possession of 
one of the best corners for an exchange in the 


city. 
ce Exchange has рей Sey wark т оше 
е investigating the plans t have 
been adopted by the other associations that 
own their own buildings for creating a build- 
ing fund, and with the thorough considera- 
tion which the subject bas received, the pros- 
is exceedingly promising. It is the inten- 
on of the Exchange to put up a building 
that will be in every way adequate to the de- 
mands of the builders in all the various phases 
of the business and one that will be a source of 
pride to Buffalo as well as to the association. 

The value of example set by these two ex- 
changes and by the others so often alluded 
to in these columns, who have provided a 
home for themselves, cannot be overestimated, 
and should be followed by every filial associa- 
tion of the national body. 

These exchanges are to be congratulated, 
not only upon what they have done for them- 
selves, but upon what they have done for 
every exchange in the national body, by 
showing to such associations as have not taken 
advantage of the possibilities tbat are within 
themselves what may be accomplished in this 
direction. 

The importance of the step has been clearly 
proven, as in the cases of Philadelphia, Kan- 
sas City, Washington and Boston, and nothing 
that could be accomplished by an exchange so 
surely assists in the attainment of every de- 
sired end as the possession of a proper build- 
ing exclusively under the control of the as- 

Nothing el kl ls to the prid 

ot else so quickly a s to the pride 
of the bera ph surely jnre about a close 
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and harmonious relationship. With the in- 
creased interest in the affairs of the exchange 
thus engendered, the members are brought 
together oftener and the very essence of the 
function of the exchange is thus secured, 
which is the daily meeting at tbe'change hour. 
The constant daily meeting at a given hour for 
the transaction of business gradually but 
surely impresses the members with a sense of 
the importance of the association, the strength 
that it posesses, and the influence that such a 
body of business men must wield in any com- 
munity soon makes itself apparent; Such ex- 
changes as only meet together at stated inter- 
vals for the consideration of some special topic 
cannot, in the nature of affairs, be in touch 
with the thousand and one little raeg which, 
taken together, make up so importanta whole, 
and because of the fact that the exchange is a 
name oply ог at most a place where some few 
of tbe members may drop in when they have a 
leisure hour, the influence of the body is small 
and the interest of the members only kept alive 
абай by the exertions of the few who com- 
prehend the possibilities of such an organiza- 
tion properly conducted. 

Builders might as well recognize the fact 
first as last, that the importance of their busi- 
ness entitles them to, and demands, just as 
many facilities for its transaction as does 
that of the broker or merchant, and that 
such is the fact and such facilities are exceed- 
ingly beneficial is forever settled by the ex- 
pueee of builders who have existed under 

oth conditions. 

Where an “exchange hour" has been es- 
tablished and contractors and dealers bave 
been in the babit of finding each other, for 
business, daily at а c«rtain hour, builders 
would be completely lost if compelled to drop 
baok ife the old methods of carrying on their 

airs. 

On March 1 there went into active opera- 
tion, at least on the part of the members 
of the Buffalo Exchange, the code, in- 
tended to govern the business relations be- 
tween builders and arcníitects, which was 
adopted by the Exchange a short time ago. 
That the members of the Exchange mean busi- 
ness in this matter is evinced by the wording 
of their mauifesto, it being declared that after 
the above date they “ absolutely refuse to sub- 
mit bids for work unless the code is used and 
adopted.” Printed copies of the code were 
submitted to the architects as a body, and 
since then no decisive action appears to bave 
been taken on it by the Buffalo Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects. 

Edward L. Cook, tbe secretary and a lead- 
ing member of the Ехсһапде, states tbat in 
responze to a request from the Architects’ 
Association, a committee of four had been 
appointed by the Excbange to consult with a 
committee to be appointed by the architects 
on the matter. Undoubtedly several modifi- 
cations of the code will result from the deliber- 
ations of these committees. Although the 
code was adopted by the Exchange, the 
opinions of some of the members are not in 
full accordance with one or two provisions, at 
least not as they are at present worded. For 
instance, under the subhead ‘com tion for 
апан it is stipulated tbat should all 
solicited bids be refused, the lowest bidder 
shall be entitled to a certain compensation, 
$25 for а $5000 estimate, and so on. This plan 
may be all right for builders who bid for a 
very extensive job, but with plumbers and 
others it is extremely seldom that a contract 
runs up as high as 8.00, The majority of con- 
tracts are based upon about $200, $300 or $400. 
Usually it takes only about an bour or so to 
Beare out an estimate on such an amount, and 

‚ of course, а with the architects that 
such compensation would be exorbitant. On 
this and several other points no doubt some 
modification will be made. 

Mr. Cook thinks that the code will ul: imatel. 
be regarded in a favorable light by the archi- 
tects, and will in all probability be accepted 
by them in the same spirit as offered by the 

‘xchange. The builders want to make firmer 
friends of the architects, and do not wish to 
take any action which would antagonize the 
жоро. Мг. Соок thinks иша will be 

ve is spring, and consequently a good 
deal Te work will te contracted for. 


Louisville, Ky. 


The Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange has 
been at work considering plans for the estab- 
lishment of a trade school in conjunction with 
the Exchange ever since the report of the dele- 

ates to the fifth convention The subject is 
Being thoroughly considered and the members 
are earnestly working to establish a school such 
as is recommended by the National Associa- 
tion and which shall embrace instruction in all 
branches of the trade. 

There is an industrial school in Louisville main- 
tained under the direction of the Public School 
Board and in connection with the public school 
system, but like most of the manual training 
schools in this country, it is conducted on lines 
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entirely distinct from those which govern the 
trade school advocated by the national associa- 
tion ard exemplified in the New York Trade 
Schools, which were visited by the con vention. 

Present indications point the successful 
establishment of & school in the near future 
that shall be entirely under the control of the 
Exchange. 

The last regular meeting was very fully at- 
tended and considerable business of impor- 
tance was transacted. А 

At this meeting a resolution was unani- 
mously adopted seeking to bring into practice 
auniform custom of issuing orders by archi- 
tects. 

The sense of the resolution was that the 
contractor should make his report of work 
done and smount of money due thereon to the 
architect before Friday night of each week, 
and the architect to issue orders therefor on 
the owner before 10 o'clock on Saturday morn- 
ing of each week. 

е resolution was very favorably received 
by the architects and the result seems to be 
highly satisfactory. 

The subject of the removal of the Exchange 
to more commodious quarters was very y 
considered and a special committee was ap- 

inted to solicit stock in the interest of a 
Building fund, and to negotiate for the 

urchase of a building. The fact that the 
change has for some time contemplated 


buying арго for its own use has placed 
several desirable locations in the market, and 
the special committee was empowered to con- 


duct negotiations for the purchase of a build- 


ing. 

айы builders do not anticipate that 
building operations will be quite as extensive 
as they were last year, owing perhaps to the 
fact that most of the buildings destroyed by 
the cyclone have been rebuilt, but a boom is 
expected in the erection of small dwelling 

ouses. 

The Exchange is in a healthy and prosperous 
condition, and the present year promises to be 
one of progress. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


Letters from the secretary of the Builders’ 
Exchange contain the information that affairs 
in the building line are moving along about as 
usual, with a fair business pr pert for the 
coming season, A number of large structures 
are to be built, including a Catholic university, 
an academy and a аве Pe hotel, besides 
many projected build in the business and 
тен! бри рё portion of the city. 


Worcester, Mass. 


The Builders’ Exchange has recently signed 
a lease for *'the finest, test lighted and most 
desirable rooms in the city,” into which they 
Pe to move as soon as possible. 

e building in which rooms have been 
taken is in a central location, situated on a 
corner and extends from the street back to the 
alley, thus giving light to the new Exchange 
rooms on three sides. 

It 15 intended to establish an exhibit of build- 
ing material under the supervision and con- 
trol of the Exchange, which sball comprehend 
all materials and appliances used in the build- 
ing business. 

The members have profited by the object 
lesson taught at the convention, and have 


recognized the fact that an exchange may be 


of the greatest value as an aid to the transac- 
tion of their business. The change into larger 
quarters will greatly benefit the association. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


At the annual] meeting of the Builders’ Ex- 
change, which occurred March 2, a change in 
the officers for the ensuing year was made; 
the first vice-president advanced to the presi- 
dent's seat and а new second vice president 
elected in the person of Mr. 8. Н. Strunk. Mr. 
Lawrence Mendenhall was elected secretary Бу 
asmall majority over Mr. Pugh, Mr. Archibald 
Coulter retiring from the py after serv- 
ing the Excbange in an honorable and satis- 
factory manner. 

Mr. D. W. C. Bellville, the newly elected 

president, writes that the Exchange is engaged 
in ТЕСЕ a plan for securing а building, 
and thinks that a stock company ultimately 
be formed for the purpose of buying or erect- 
ing a building for the use of the Exchange. 
Phe time for this move is now ripe, as the 
lease of the present quarters expires at the 
cloce of the year, with no possibility of its re- 
newal 

The prospect in the building business for the 
coming year is equal to the average, and noth- 
ing, at present, seems to indicate any change 
in the present favorable condition of the labor 
market. 

The annual meeting above referred to was 
the thirteenth, and was celebrated in a most 
thoroughly enjoyable manner. 

A delightf Lancet was spread in the 
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Knight Templar Asylum of the Scottish Rite 
Cathedral, which was beautifully decorated for 
the occs ion. About 100 covers were laid, and 
the affair was thoroughly enjoyed by every 
person present. à bes 

The president of the National Association, 
Mr. Arthur McAllister, was present on the oc- 
casion and was one of the number who assisted 
at the festivities. 

The last course was served about 9 
o'clock, and the toastmaster, Mr. W. A. 
Megrue, opened the post-prandial exercises 
With a very warm-hea: address of wel- 
come, in which he referred to the organization 
of the Builders’ Exchange, the good works it 
had accomplished and the much better results 
it hoped for the future. He announced as tne 
first toast ‘‘Our State." Не said that Gov- 
ernor Campbell had accepted an invitation to 
reply to this sentiment, and he could offer no 
excuse for his absence. 


Mayor Mosby was then introduced, and de- 
livered a characteristically business-like ad- 
dress upon the very remarkable growth of the 
city, closing with the remark that Horace 
Greeley’s advice about Western trips did not 
refer to Cincinnati, as it was quite the best 
place to reside in. 

A telegram from М. E. Ingalls, from New 
York, announced his sorrow at being unable 
to answer to the toast “ Cincinnati's Future.” 

Burr W. Blair gave a most enthusiastic re- 
response to the “ Builders’ Exchange,” and his 
remarks were most heartily applauded. Mr. 
Blair detailed the earliest history of the Build- 
ers’ Exchange, and gave much interesting in- 
formation about the good it did. Mr. Blair's 

h was indeed a surprise on account of the 
most excellent recommendations it contained. 
In closing he suggested heartily the construc- 
tion of a home for the exchange. 


Hon. А. McAllister of Cleveland spoke 
briefly but delightfully upon the work that 
the national body was doing for builders all 
over the country. Dr. T. W. Graydon used a 
very admirable regular series of talks with a 
fitting address upon '" Our Builders,” and 
he handled the topic most happily. С. С. 
Asbury, C. J. Ebrgott, J. F. Lampe and W. 
Danziger, the College Male Quartet, inter- 
spe! several most excellent songs. Тһе in- 
coming president, Dr. W. C. Bellville, made a 
few pertinent remarks. The Banquet Com- 
mittee was com of Wm. А. Megrue, L. В. 


Hancock, J. Milton Blair, Charles E. Witt, . 


Samuel D. Tippett, Jobn W. Robinson, J. Н. 
Finnigan, W. J. Tanner, О. Б. Tuttle, Law- 
rence Grace, D. W. C. Bellville, Robert Car- 
lisle, Dennis Flaherty, John H. Dorman, Н.Е. 
Holtzinger and L. Mendenhall. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Master Builders’ Exchange has appa- 
rently achieved not only a national reputation 
as a complete institution, but also an interna- 
tional one. The late annual convention of the 
National Association of Builders devoted an 
entire day to the inspection of this exchange, 
and 600 delegates were brought over from New 
York at the expense of the association, as the 
Executive Committee deemed the ins on 
invaluable as a part of the business of-the con- 
vention, This action spoke well for the na- 
tional reputation of the exchange. 

The president of the exchange recently re- 
ceived a communication from Dr. Charles E. 
Sajous, the Belgian Consul, stating that his 
Government has requested full particulars re- 
garding the exhibition department, &c. An 
answer has been forwarded to the Consul stat- 
ing that all information possible will be given 
him. The Belgian Government being desirous 
of securing information as to the methods em- 
ployed in managing a well equipped builders’ 
exchange, have sent an official communivation 
to Consul С. E. Sajous, asking that informa- 
tion be obtained from the president of the 
Master Builders’ Exchange of Philadelphia. 

ene letter received by President Watson 
read: 


My Government is very desirous of being in- 
formed about your interesting exhibition. I 
should, therefore, be much indebted to you if 
you would kindly put at my disposal опе of 
your circulars. ours, 


С. E. SAJOUS, 
‘Consul of Belgium. 


The long-contemplated addition to the Ex- 
change Building has assumed definite shape, as 
plania are being prepared by Wilson Brothers 

Co. for a new story, where a restaurant will 
be орады: 

A letter from Secretary William Harkness 
states that since the visit of the convention to 
the Philadelphia Exchange he has received 
numerous requests for information regarding 
the methods adopted for establishing the trade 
schools, and building material exhibit, from 
all over the country. Тһе visit of the conven- 
tion to the Philadelphia Exchange has been 
productive of much good by bringing an ex- 
change established under the recommendations 
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of the National Association before the public 
in so favorable a light. 


Baltimore, Md. 


The Builders Exchange has been more active 
than usualin the consideration of topics of in- 
terest to itself and builders репеу. for the 

ast six months and have a well developed plan 

or кешн a building nowin operation, а de- 
scription of which will appear in the next issue 
of this journal. 

At the last regular meeting the subject of 
some uniform practice to control the submit- 
ting of bids was taken up and after thorough 
consideration the following rules were drawn 
up and submitted to the architects who heart- 
ily approved their adoption. On March 3 
the regulations were unanimously adopted by 
by the Exchange and are now in force. 


Regulations Governing Proposals and the Award- 
ing of Contracts, as Adopted by the Builders’ 
Exchange and Approved by the Architects of 
Baltimore City, March 3, 1891. 


PART I. 


Article 1. All bidders on general contract shall 
be invited by the architect or owner, whose in- 
vitation shall state the place and time at which 
proposals will be received and opened. 

Art.2. All general contractors shall be entitled 
to acomplete set of drawings, for a reasonable 
time, to make up his or their proposals. 

Art. З. All proposals of general contractors 
shall be opened in their presence, if so desired, 
and the bids made known tothem. The con- 
сзи shall be awarded to the lowest invited bid- 

ег. 

Art. 4. АП changes which may be necessary or 
desirable shall be made by the owner and his 
architect by agreement with the lowest invited 
bidder, and in case of a disagreement as to the 
cost-of the alterations, the disagreement shall 
be adjusted by an arbitration committee; said 
committee to consist of one arbiter be se- 
lected by the architect, one by, the budlüer, and 
these two to select a third, if necessary. The 
cost of this arbitration to be 
builder and owner equally. 

Art. 5. Architects or owners desiring partic u 
lar sub-contractors shall specify them to each 
and every general contractor whom he may in- 
vite to bid at the time of his invitation. 


Art. 6. All plans shail be at a scale of not less 
than 1ginch to 1 foot, and details shall be fur- 
nished with the plans, when necessary to make 
clear what is proposed for contract. 


Art. 7. All contractors shall have the names of 
their competitors furnished them at the time of 
the invitation to bid, and no invited bidder 
shall submit a bid where proposals are received 
from other than the invited bidders. 


PART II. 


Art.1. All general contractors shall use only 
bids from sub-contractors whom they invite to 
bid with them, and shall award the sub-con- 
tracts to the various lowest bidders for their 
respective classes of work. 


Art. 2. Each invited sub-contractor shall have 
the right to know whose bid for any particular 
contract is the lowest. If he во desires, he has 
the right to send a third person (who shall be a 
member of the Builders Exchange, апа must 
not be connected with his own trade), to the 
general contractor, who must show this third 
person all the bids he has received for that class 
of work. This person so examining the bids 
must pledge his word not to reveal the amounts 
of any of the bids to anyone. 


rne by the 


Kansas City, Mo. 


The value of a buil owned and con- 
trolled by an exchange and adapted to the use 
of the builders has been again demonstrated in 
Kansas City by distinctly identifying the in- 
terests of the business with a recognized local- 
ity in the city. The magnificent building 
owned by the Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange 
has been used recently for convention purposes 
by the Missouri Valley Cut Stone Contractors? 
апа Quarrymen’s Association and for the 
birth place of the National Association of Cut 
Stone Contractors. 

Itis impossible to too highly commend the 
energy and ability with which the Kansas City 
Exchange has established itself among the per- 
manent and influential bodies of the country, 
and it is this spirit that fosters and promotes 
every undertaking for the benefit of the trade. 

It is such places of meeting as this Exchange 
where men of a common calling are constantly 
thrown into personal contact with each other, 
that assist at the formation of plans for the 
welfare of the whole, or of any particular 
branch of the trade. The necessity for some 
form of organization among the cut stone and 
quarrymen was doubtless recognized by the 
members of that branch of the building busi- 
ness, and would probably have been ultimately 
effected without the aid of the Builders’ Ex- 
change; but how much more difficult it would 
have been if the one or two men who were 
prime movers in the beginning had been with- 
out a suitable place wherein to meet and con- 
fer with other men engaged in similar pur- 
suits and without the inspiration of the atmos- 
phere of success that pervades the Kansas 
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City Exchange to encourage them, and the 
ever present example in the exchange itself of 
what energy and persistence will accomplish. 

A builders’ and traders’ exchange that is so 
conducted as to draw together men of ability 
and intelligence daily for the purpose of 
transacting their mutual affairs wields more 
influence апа is of more benefit and importance 
to the builders than any set of conditions that 
could be brought about by the same men 
under less favorable circumstances. 

A letter from W, E. Emery, who is one 
of the most active members of the. per 
announces the recent organization of the 
National Association of Cut Stone Contractors 
with the following officers: President, John 
D. Meuilvray of Denver; vice-president, 
George Mann of Baltimore ; secretary, W. Е, 
Emery of Kansas City, and treasurer, M. A. 
Blatz of Louisville, Ky. 

А circular letter from the secretary makes а 
statement of the object of the association as 
being: To gather information of all kinds per- 
taining to the business of stone-cutting and 
to disseminate the same among the members. 
To keep members informed as to the state of 
the supply and the demand of labor in all the 
different cities and the difference in hours and 
rates of wages. To meet once a year for the 
pürpose of comparing notes, cultivating and 

ostering friendly relations among the mem- 
bers and taking concerted action upon ques- 
tions which may effect the trade generally. 

Owing to the fact of the first meeting at 
which the organization was effected was of a 
distinctly preparatory nature and only pre- 
liminary work was done, the request is made 
of all stone contractors to address the secre- 
tary on the subject, giving expression of 
opinion and information regarding the needs 
of the cut stone contractors in various local- 
ities of the country. 

The next regular meeting of the association 
will probably be held during the montb of 
January, 1892, in the city of Cleveland, Ohio. 

In this connection it is pertinent to touch 
again upon the assistance that the builders 
exchanges and the National Association ren- 
der to such undertakings as this. Previous to 
the fourth convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Builders a letter was addressed to each 
of the filial excbanges asking that at least one 
of the delegates appointed to attend the meet- 
ing should be a stone contractor. The result 
was that the promoters of the interests of that 
branch of the building business found at St. 
Paul representatives of the stone business 
from all over the country, and were thus en- 
abled to lay the foundation of the present Na- 
tional Association referred to above. It is such 
Wings as this that bring satisfaction to the 
bius ers and demonstrate the value of their 

г. 
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Notes. 


The Building Trades’ Club were not content 


with the immense work which they so success- 
fully carried out in connection with the enter- 
tainment of the delegates to the convention, 
but have extended an invitation to the joint 
committees which are to meetin New York for 
the purpose of framing a uniform building 
ordnance, to use the rooms of the club as a 
place of. meeting. A previous invitation from 
the Board of Underwriters had, however, been 
accepted. 


The very interesting and instructive address 
on the history of the Philadelphia Exchange, 
Trade Schools and Building Material Exhibit, 
that was delivered by Mr. Chas. Gillingham dur- 
ing the visit to Philadelphia which occurred in 
the course of the convention, will be published in 
separate pamphlet form as well as in the report 
of the Fifth Convention, and persons desiring 
copies of the shme will be supplied upon appli- 
cation to William Harkness, secretary of the 
Philadelphia Exchange, or to W. Н. Say ward, 
104 Devonshire street, Boston. 


The following clipping from а Cincinnati 
paper will be of interest to the many warm 
friends that Mr. Blair has made in the National 
Association of Builders : 

“The Board of Trade at its late annual 
moore Chos J. Milton Blair as president for 
1891. г. Blair bas for years n prominent 
in Cincinnati авап energetic, enterprising man. 
He has built up perbaps the most extensive 
brick-making business in the Western country, 
and his output is eagerly sought for by con- 
tractors all over the land. On the very day 
that the Board of Trade honored him, addi- 
tional test of his popularity was given by 
his excellent majority for treasurer of the 
Builders Exchange. Mr. Blair has beena 
valuable member of the recent Cincinnati Ex- 
position, has been president of the National 
Association of Builders, is а member of the 
National Association of Brickmakers, and is in 
every wise a most worthy citizen. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Finding Diameter of Circle When 
Chord and Spring Are Given. 


From С. B., Orangeburg, 8. C.—In re 
ply to “С. E. S.,” Tacoma, Wash., whose 
inquiry appeared in the February number 
of Carpentry and Building, submit 
the sketch shown in Fig. 1 of the illus- 
trations. Judging from his query and 
diagram, he desires to find the center of 
any circle of which he has an arc, or 
what is the same, three points in the cir- 
cumference. Referring to the sketch, 
Fig. 1, І assume that the distance from 
A to Bis 12 feet, and the hight from C to 


D4 feet. Draw the chords connecting A 
D 
А В 
<---------«--С--/-12и.-----> 
X 4 
EM / 
v 
E 


Fig. 2.—" D. H. J." 


"Ол. OR. 45 
RAMUS 


Fig. 3.—" G. D. T." 


and В апа C and D. At the centers of 
these chords erect indefinite perpendicu- 
lars until they meet at E. "Their point of 
intersection is then the radius of the 
circle of which we һауе an arc. Apply 
the scale and we find the radius equal to 
6 feet 6 inches, which is the required 
center. 


From D. H. J., Danielsonville, Conn.— 
In answer to “С. E. S.," Tacoma, Wash., 
I would say that the rules in Hatfield's 
American House Carpenter is just the 
one I have used and found satisfactory. 
Itis: “Іп any circle when a segment is 
given the radius is epa to the sum of 
the squares of the half chord and versed 
sine, divided by twice the versed sine." 
Ireproduce the sketch of “С. E. S.," as 
shown in Fig. 2, and suppose A B to 
measure 16 feet and C D 4 feet. One-half 
the chord, therefore, is 8 feet, which 

uared is 64 feet. Тһе square of 4 is 
16 feet, and now 64 + 16 = 80, which 
divided by twice the versed sine, 4, which 
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uals 8, gives 10 as the radius or half 
diameter. Тһе whole diameter, there- 
fore, would be 90 feet. The formula 
would be as follows: 


16 A 
(%) 2 + £ = radius or 10 feet. 


From G. D. T., West Philadelphia, 
Pa.—I notice in Carpentry and Building 
that “С. E. S." desires to know how to 
find the center when the rise of arc and 
length of chord are given. I desire to say 
that if he will add together the square of 
half the chord and the square of the rise 
of the arc, and divide the product by 
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Fig. 4.—" M. R, P." 
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Fig. 6.—“ С. А. & Со." 


Fig. 7.—“ P. L.” 
Finding Diameter of Circle When Chord and Spring are Given. 


twice the rise of the arc, the result will 
give the desired half diameter or radius. 
At least it will be near enough to strike 
centers for masonry to be built upon. 
What I mean is shown in Fig. 3 of the 
sketches. 


From М. R. P., Chicago, Ill.—In the 
February number of Carpent and 
Building ** C. E. S.," Tacoma, ash., 
submits the following: Referring to the 
sketch Fig. 4 of the cuts, А D В repre- 
sents the segments of a circle. When the 
lengths of À B and C D are known, how 
is the diameter of the circle of which A 
DB is an arc found? I offer this solu- 
tion: Draw A D and D B and find their 
respective lengths. Multiply ADbyDB 
and divide the ойдо by . The result 
will give the diameter. For example, let 
А Bequal 16 feet and C D 6 feet. Then will 
А D and D B each equal 10 feet. "Wehave, 
therefore, 10 x 10 + 6 = 6% = 16 feet 8 
inches. Тһе result will be the same if 
the perpendicular distance from А В to 


the circumference is given from any point 
on A B, as, for example, C' D' drawn 
nearer either end of А B. In this in- 
stance A D' multiplied by D' B and the 
product divided by C' D' will give the 
diameter. 


From J. H. G., Rochester, N. Y.—In 
answer to “С, E. S.," Tacoma, Wash., 
I submit the following: As the square of 
the hypothenuse of a right-angle triangle 
is equal to the sum of the squares of the 
other two gides we have in the accom- 
panying sketch, Fig. 5, (E B = (C E} + 
(С Ву. Now, E B and E D are both radii 


0 


А ` 


Fig. 5.—"J, H. G." 


Fig. 8.—" P. L.” 


of the circle through A D B. If we for 
convenience call the half chord C B equals 
C and C D = V and E B+E D = R, then 
we have by substituting these values in 
the above equation: 


К? = (К —– V} + С" 


Е = R?—2RV+VI4C 
2RV=aV+C 
vV E 

e 


From the above we have the simple rule 
to find the radius of any circle when we 
know the chord or span A B and the 
hight or rise C D: ‘‘ Square half the chord, 
add to it the square of the hight, and 
divide the same by twice the hight." 
The result will be the radius or half the 
diameter of the circle required. 


From C. А. & Со., Louisville, Ky.— 
On page 41 of Carpentry and Building 
“С. E. S,” Tacoma, Wash., wishes to 
know a method for obtaining the radius 
of a center for an arch when the rise and 


100 
| © 4. 
or width ате X aos Fig. 6 shows 
the simplest method for accomplishing 
this with which we are acquainted. 
any circle having two lines crossing each 
other and touching the sides of the circle, 
it is well known that if the extremities of 
each be multiplied, one by the other, the 
product will equal Іп the sketch 
which we send is represented the center 
for a segment head window. А repre- 
sents 18 inches and B 18 inches. These 
two multiplied together give 324, which 
divided by C, the rise, gives 108 inches. 
Adding to this quotient the rise C gives 
the diameter as 111; and one half of the 
diameter is 5514 inches, or the radius. 


From P. L., Omaha, Neb.—In the Feb- 
ruary issue of the paper “С E. S." asks 
how to obtain the diameter of a circle 
when the width of opening and the hight 
of the arch is given. The following is, in 
my judgment, an infallible rule: The 
square of half the opening divided by 
the hight, plus the hight, gives the dia- 
meter. For example, suppose A B of 
Fig. 7 equals 12 and C D equals 4; then 

2 


f +4 = 13, which is thediameter. The 


following is an algebraic solution of the 
same from which the above rule is de- 
duced. Referring to Fig. 8 let x equal 
radius. Then x? = (x — 4 + 6°, Simpli- 
fying x? = x’ —8x + 16 + 36. Canceling 
and transposing, 82 = 52 and x = 614 ra- 
dius or diameter = 13. 


Note.—We have a number of answers 
to the inquiry of “С. E. 8.,” all of which 
are of the same general tenor as one or 
the other of the solutions presented above. 
Many of the correspondents whose letters 
we have received in reply to this question 
favor the rule of squaring half the chord, 
dividing the product by the rise and to the 
quonent adding the rise. Still others PS 

er to solve the problem by squarin lf 

the chord, adding the square of the hight 
and dividing by twice the hight. The 
list of answers includes letters from 
“ Constant Reader," Denver, Col.; “J. 
P. H.," Basin, Mon.; “А. C.," Kearney, 
Neb.; “J. Н. L.," Council Bluffs, Iowa ; 
“L.G. R.," Salt Lake City, Utah; “ L. 
P.," Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa.; “J. 
W.," Fall River, Mass.; “J. H. D.,” 
Knoxville, Tenn.; “J. N. H.," New Or- 
leans, La.; “Е. T.," Iowa Falls, Iowa; 
“Е. Н. D.," Silverly, Ра; “J. Е. P.," 
Thomasville, Ga.; “J. M. С.,” Watson- 
ville, Cal; “Е. J. M.,” New Orleans, 
Па); “Е. D. R.,” Decatur, Ill; “Е. Р. 
B." Winter Park, Ба; “Е. J. Е.” 
Elizabeth, №. Ј.; “D. W.," Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; ‘‘J.,” Washington, D. C.; “Е. C. 
P.," Petoskey, Mich., and “J. McA.," 
Crown, Pa. 


Laying Out an Octagon Bay Window, 


From M. G., Weedsport, N. Y.—I have 
noticed in recent issues of Carpentry and 
Building that the subject of laying off an 
octagon bay window 1s receiving no little 
attention from the readers of that journal. 


“М. 67.” Plan of Laying Cut an Octagon 
Bay Window. 


I wish to offer what I consider a very 
simple rule for finding the length of bay 
window on the line of the house when the 
lengths of the outside of bay window are 
given; also, to find the ае, of the out- 
side of the window when the distance on 
the line of the house is given. Referring 
to the sketch which I inclose, it will be 
seen that 1 foot from A to B and 1 foot 
from С to D equals 812 inches on the line 
AD. It will also be observed that 1 foot 
from Bto C equals 1 foot on the line А D. 
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The addition of the 1 foot and the two 
sections of 815 inches each equals 2 feet 
5inches. Тһе rule is asfollows: Tofind 
the distance on the line of the house when 
one side of the octagon is given, multiply 
the given length by 2 feet 5inches. То 
find the length of the side of octagon 
when the distance on the line of the house 
is given divide the given distance by 2 
feet 5 inches. 


Method of Drawing a Pointed Arch. 


From E. D. E., Axtell, Kan.—I have 
been a reader of Carpentry ата Buildi 
for some time, and am greatly interest 
in what appears in its columns. I have 
а method of drawing a pointed arch 


Method of Drawing a Pointed Arch, Sug- 
gested by “ E. D. E." 


which may be of some interest to other 
readers of the paper, and I therefore take 
the liberty of sending a demonstration of 
it. Referring to the engraving presented 
herewith, let it be understood that the 
width of the arch is A B and the apex 
hight is O C, while the tangent to the 
upper circle is C D. In this case draw А 
D perpendicular to A B, and set out Al 
equal to А D. Draw C 3 perpendicular to 
А D, and make C E equal to A D or A 1. 
Join 1 E and bisect the same, as shown 
by a perpendicular meeting C E produced 
in 3, Join 3 1 and produce toward F; 
then 1 and 3 will be centers for half the 
arch. Transferring the points across, 2 
and 4 will be the centers of theother half. 


Laying Out An Elliptic. 


From J. W. R., Santa Cruz, Cal.—I 
herewith inclose a sketch in answer to 
the request of ** A. C, H.," Farley, Iowa, 
which appeared in the January issue of 
Carpentry and Building for the present 

ear, for a simple but accurate method of 
aying off an elliptic. Referring to the 
sketch which I submit, lay off the square 
S and let the lines at A A continue in- 
definitely. Take a pair of compasses and 


Laying Out an Elliptic, as Practiced by 
J. Ww. R^ 


set them from B to C and then scribe 
from D to E. Again, set the compasses 
at C and scribe from Е to G. Next set 
them from A to D and scribe from D to 
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G. Set them at A to E and scribe the 
arc E F. 


Mitering a Circular with a Straight 
Molding. 


From M. B., New Westminster, B. C.— 
Will some of the practical readers give 
me, through the columns of Carpentry 

ІШ ПП 
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Sketch Submitted by ** M. В." 


and Building, the simplest way of miter- 
ing a cir r molding with a straight 
one? What I mean may be readily un- 
derstood from an inspection of the sketch 
which I inclose herewith. 


Bevel for Valley Rafter. 


From А. L., Napa, Cal.—I notice in the 
September number of Carpentry and 
Building for 1890 an inquiry from “Е. 
Н. W.," Williamsport, Pa., for a method 
of obtaining the bevel for the lower end 
of a valley rafter, so that a piece of mold- 
ing running along the ends of the com- 
mon rafter will meet and properly miter 
on the end of the valley rafter. AsIhave 
seen no answer to this inquiry I will en- 
deavor to enlighten the correspondent to 


Bevel for Valley Rafter. 


the best of my ability. The sketch which 
I send herewith so fully explains itself 
that very little need be said concerning 
it. The elevation of valley and common 
rafters are shown by dot lines for the 
pu of avoiding confusion. Measure 
ack from the point of the valley rafter 
C on the base line to D ав shown. In 
half pitch Ow equals C D. Draw the 
lumb line X X through D, which must 
the same length as X X in the common 
rafter. Connect C 8 as shown and work 
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from the point A in the hip and valley raf- 
ters. It will be observed that the length 
A Bin the hip rafter is to the point of 
the miter, while A B in the valley rafter 
is to the heel of the miter. “Е. Н. W.," 
will find additional information on this 
pont in a communication of mine from 
airfield, Iowa, which was published in 
the May issue of Carpentry and Building 
or Я 


Wooden Traveler for Raising fron 
Bridges. 


From Н. №. Sms, Shenandoah, Va.—In 
reply to “Н. Н. F.," Denver, Col., whose 
inquiry was published in the February 
issue of Carpentry and Building, I send a 
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photograph of a wooden traveler used in 


the erection of three 100-foot spans, two' 


being shown in the photograph, the third 
having been erected about 8 miles 
away. Тһе timber used in framing the 
traveler was of what was left of two 
100-foot wooden Howe truss spans after 
the flood of June 1, 1889, had put in its 
work upon them. At first glance the 
framing looks somewhat complicated, but 
it is really very simple, as a little study of 
the photograph will show. The same is 
also true of the substructure, but in order 
to make this a little clearer I inclose a 
rough pencil sketch. 


Note.—From the photograph sent us by 
the correspondent above we have рго- 
duced the picture shown in Fig. 1 of the 
illustrations, which indicates the traveler 
in position, while from the pencil sketch 
we have made rig. 2 of the illustrations. 
Referring to the latter it may be stated 
that the full lines represent the original 
trestle. The timbers indicated by the 
dotted lines were put up by the bridge 
builders in order to carry their traveler, 
the bridge being erected in such a way as 
not to interfere with the running of 
trains. The bents were set 12 feet from 
center to center. Fig. 3 of the illustra- 
tions is reproduced from a photograph of 
two spans erected by means of the wooden 
traveler described by our correspondent. 


The Question of Foundations. 


From L. E. T., Columbus, Ga.—I very 
often find that due consideration is not 
given to the foundation of a building, 
which is one of its most important parts, 
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especially in small structures. Very often 
the fault lies in the dishonesty of the 
builder, who will use inferior material for 
the sake of saving a few dollars. Again, 
the fault lies in the fact that the builder 
or workman has no knowledge as to what 
should, or should not be employed, and in 
other cases there is a lack of attention or 
knowledge on the part of the architect or 
superintendent in charge of the work. I 
have in mind a building which cost nearly 
$250,000. It was designed to have a con- 
crete foundation. The trenches were dug 
6 to 8 feet wide, and from six to 8 feet be- 
low the grade line of the street. The 


stones were broken, wheeled and dumped 
into the trenches, and sand put upon the 
rock and then barrels of cement broken 


Wooden Traveler for Raising Iron Bridges.—Fig. 1.—Showing the 


and emptied thereon. The hose was then 
turned on to the material in the trenches 
with the expectation of obtaining a con- 
crete mixture by reason of the water run- 
ning through the rocks and carrying the 
sand and cement withit. The foundation 
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then decided to dig out the whole 
foundation and have the concrete mixed 
in a box, as it should have been done in 
the first place, and then carried and 
emptied into the trenches. There is no 
doubt that the loss of time and material 
amounted to many thousands of dollars, 
but had it not been discovered the build- 
ing might have been nearly completed, 
or entirely finished before the crash came. 
For certainly the building would have 
sunk with such a foundation as that which 
I have described. : 

How often it is that fine buildings of 
every description are ruined by lack of 
proper foundations ; especially is this the 
case with dwellings and fine residences. 
People thinking to cheapen the cost will 


Traveler іп Position. 


employ only pillars for the structure to 
rest upon, and the contractor to save him- 
self all he can, will put them in as small 
as possible. It is often the case that they 
extend into the ground only about 4 to 
6 inches. All are made about the same 
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Fig. 2.—Detail of Substructure. 


was finished іп this way, and the brick- 
work started. The utter worthlessness of 
the foundation was only discovered by 
reason of the fact that it became neces- 
sary to dig down beside the foundation to 
put in а cross-wall. When this was done 
the dry stone, sand, and in some 
places the cement, fell out. It was 


size with no calculation for the difference 
in weight at various parts of the building. 
It is obvious that no rule can be laid down 
by which to build foundations, without 
describing methods which would cover 
all kinds of ground and all conditions. It 
is well known that different structures re- 
quire different foundations, and no one 
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‘contemplating building should take any 
chances. It is better to know that one is 
going to leave a foundation which will 
sustain twice the weight likely to be 
placed above it, than to put in a founda- 
tion which is considered only good enough, 
without making sure, and then to have it 
prove seriously faulty. in, the health 
of the occupants of a building or house 
depends a great deal upon the contruc- 
tion of the foundation. It should 
be so put in as to prevent dampness 
arising in the building, and in order 
to prevent this it is necessary in some in- 
stances, to lay a tiled drain along the out- 
side of the walls for the purpose of carry- 
ing off the water which soaks through the 
ground or runs down the outside of the 
walls. If this drain was not provided, 
water would probably find its way under 
or into the building, creating dampness 
and resulting in disease. It is always 
desirable to put in a course of slate, as- 
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some time and have failed to see any- 

thing meeting my requirements. Ihave, 

however, seen some too large for my pur- 

e, some too &mall and others too low. 

me will not keep out the snow at all. I 

. think this would prove an interesting 

topic to other readers of the paper, as well 
as myself, if it were discussed. 


A Spring Floor. 


From О. H., Bishop, Cal.—I have been a 
subscriber to Carpentry апа Building for 
a period of five years and now I desire to 
ask, what is the best plan for making a 
spring floor in a hall 26 x 75 feet in size? 

he hall is in a stone building and is over 
а storeroom. Тһе ceiling joist over the 
store will be supported in the middle by a 
girder and joists. For joists we have 
nothing but pine, or a species of pine. 
The stone wall of the first story is 2 feet 
thick and the second story stone wall 18 
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cannot fail to prove not only interesting. 
but instructive as well. 


A Question in Planceers 


From J. P. B., Guy's Mills, Pa.—In 
reply to “ W. Н. C.," Lenox, Mass., who 
inquired in the January number of Car- 
pentry and Building how to draw the 
plan for the planceer of a conical tower, I 
send a sketch, Fig. 1, which I think will 
answer his question. It so clearly shows 
the method employed as to require little, 
if any, explanation. Referring to the 
sketch, take Cas а center, and with C D 
as radius describe the circle required. 


From Е. D. R., Decatur, ПІ. Ав I am 
always ready to help any one out of 
trouble, I théught I would answer to the 
best of my ability the question in plan- 
ceers proposed by “ W. Н. C." of Lenox, 


Fig. 3.—Showing Two Spans Erected by Means of the Wooden Traveler. 


bestos, or other material. in order to pre- 
vent the pness entering throwgh the 
walls. While it is true that a great many 
buildings are N und up without these pre- 
cautions it is alwa it to be on the safe 
side, and the few dollars spent in securing 
а properly constructed foundation may 
save many dollars that would otherwise 
be expended in repairs and doctors' bills. 


Size of Page of Estimate Book. 


From SUBSCRIBER, Hickory Corners, 
Mich.—I desire to learn through the col- 
umns of Carpentry and Building, which 
is the more convenient size of a page for 
copying estimates into book, 7 x 15 inches 
or8x12 inches? I would be glad to have 
some of the readers of Carpentry and 
Building give the results of their experi- 
ence in this direction. 


Barn Ventilator. 


From J. C. W., Pine Hill, Pa.— Will 
some of the many readers of Carpentry 
and Building please give dimensions, 
style, &c., of cupolas or ventilators for 
the top of barns? I think this is a point 
which is too much slighted at the present 
time in our barn building, and what I 
would like are some designs of cupolas 
which will keep out snow and rain. I 
have watched the columns of the paper for 
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inches thick. The fire wall above is 12 
inches thick and 5 feet high. It is some- 
thing new in this country and I desire to 
ask the practical readers of Carpentry.and 
Building to enlighien me as to the best 
method of pr ure. 


Recipe for Water-Proof Glue. 


From N. J. H., Grand Rapids, Ohio.— 
Willsome of the readers of Carpentry 
and Building give me a recipe for making 
a water-proof glue? 


Building Felt ув. Tar Paper. 


From W. A. P.. Burritt's Rapids, Ont., 
Canada.—1 would like to ask some of the 
practical readers of Carpentry and Build- 
?ng to tell me if the brown felt used in 
building is as durable as the tar paper, 
which is so unclean to handle. have 
been informed by those who sell felt that 
the brown will not last very long, but will 
decay in a very short time, so as to closely 
resemble sawdust. 

Note.—The question raised by our cor- 
respondent above. is one which opens up 
an excellent field for discussion, and with- 
out attempting to reply to it we refer the 
matterto our practical readers, in order 
that they may take it up and thus enable 
us to present a record of experience which 


Mass. I would say that the diameter of 
his conical tower has nothing whatever to 
do with the planceer, but as he says 20 
feet is the diameter I have so marked the 
sketch shown in Fig. 2 of the illustrations. 
It is very true, as he says, that if it were 
level there would be no trouble. If“ W. 
Н. C." will look at my sketch I think he 
will understand what I mean. He must 
take the length of the rafter, or outside 
slant of the cone, whatever that may be, 
and use a board wide enough to make the 
planceer; then with the same radius sweep 
the board, which will give the right curve. 
If the board is too stiff, it will be neces- 
sary to kerf it, so it will spring easily. 


From A. L., Napa, Cal.—In answer to 
“W. Н. C." of Lenox, Mass., whose in- 
quiry appeared in the January issue of 
the paper, I would say that the question 
comes under the same general principle 
as splayed door jambs with circular or 
Gothic heads, so thoroughly explained in 
previous issues of Carpentry and Build- 
ing. The sketch, Fig. 3, which I inclose 
will probably furnish the desired infor- 
mation. The dotted lines C, B, E are a 
plan of a quarter circle. CA is the hight 

om the lower edge of planceer, as 
shown, and A B is the pitch of the roof. 
Now, with A as a center, describe the 
ares B D and F G. Space to correspond 
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with ВЕ for saw kerfing and to obtain 
the length of the quarter pattern. The 
saw kerfing may be as close as desired, 
but must radiate from the center A. 


From Е. T., Iowa Falls, Iowa.—'* W. 
Н. C." of Lenox, Mass., asks a question 
in cornice work in the January number 
of Carpentry and Building, which I have 
waited for some one to answer. Аз no 
replies have yet been presented, I will 
venture to solve the problem. If “W. 
H. C." will eut his roof from the apex to 


Fig. 1.—" J. P. B." 


Fig. 4.—" F. T." 
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E F of Fig. 5. Now, if “W. H. С” 
places a plumb cut on the foot of the raft- 
ers the facia and mold are easily put on. 
If a square cut, as C, Fig. 5, is made, 
then the radius of the circle will be C D, 
drawn at right angles to C A, and the in- 
tersection of A C and CD will be the 
center of the circle. 


From J. W. R., Vandalia, Ш.—1 have 
been a reader of Carpentry and Building 
for a number of years past and have 


Fig. 2.—" F. D. R.” 
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with it, as for example, from А to В. 
This distance in the drawing which I in- 
close is 27 feet 6 inches, which is the 
radius for the planceer. Proceed in the 
same manner for obtaining the facia, 
and we find the distance from A to C to 

ual 11 feet 6 inches. The ‘drawing so 
clearly indicates the general method ad- 
vocated that further explanation seems 
unnecessary. 


From E. P. B., Winter Park, Fla.—In 
reply to ** W. H. C." of Lenox, Mass., 
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Fig. 6.—“ E. P. B" 
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Fig. 7.—“J. W. R.” 


A Question іп Planceers.— Diagrams Submitted by Various Correspondents. 


the foot of the rafter perpendicularly, and 
unroll it on his lawn, һе will һауе some- 
thing similar to that shown in Fig. 4 of 
the illustrations, I, I, I, I being the raft- 
ers. He will instantly discover that the 
apex A, Fig. 5, is the center of the circle, 
and the length of the rafter is the radius. 
He must bear in mind that if the sheet- 
ing is on the outside of the rafters the 
radius of the circle will be A B of Fig. 5; 
but as the planceer is on the under side of 
the rafter the radius of the circle will be 


oso; Google 


found in its columns much valuable in- 
formation. I am comparatively young 
at carpentry and have gained most of my 
knowledge of laying out different styles 
of roofs by practice and experience. 
Seeing the inquiry of ‘‘ W. Н. C.," Lenox, 
Mass., in the January issue of the paper, 
Imake bold to present a drawing as an 
answer to it. eferring to the sketch, 
Fig. 7, I make a drawing of the conical 
roof and measure from the outside edge 
of the planceer to the center on a line 


alow me to say that the edges of the 
planceer will be segments of circles, but 
will have radii different from what would 
be the case if the planceer was level In 
the sketch, Fig. 6, which I inclose, take 
the distance B D for theradius of the out- 
side edge and C D for the radius of the 
inside edge of the planceer. If the rafter 
were cut plumb the radius of the out- 
side edge would be A D, which is evi- 
cerned equal to the entire length of the 
rafter. 
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[RADE NOTES. 


THE WannEN-EHRET Company, 482 
Market street, Philadelphia, Pa., favor us with 
a сору of a descriptive catalogue and price-list 
of Black Diamond Prepared Roofing, coal-tar 

roducts, roofing materials, building and sheet- 
ng papers, deadening felts, carpet linings, 
tarred felts, two and three ply felts, pitch, caps, 
nails, brushes, &c. In their announcement to 
the trade it is stated by the company that nearly 
all their papers are now put in rolls containing 
250, 500 or 1000 square feet, thus facilitating cal- 
culations as to quantities required to cover a 
given surface, as well as exact amount of ex- 
penditure incurred. Itis expected that this de- 
parture will prove of special advantage to the 
rade, as it is pointed out that it is much easier 
to sell by the roll than by the pound. The little 
work is profusely illustrated, and presents in- 
formation which cannot fail to prove interest- 
ing and valuable to all engaged in the roofing 
business. Accompanyin the catalogue is a 
package of samples of building and sheeting 
papers, 26 in number. Upon each sample is 
printed the name by which it is known, the di- 
mensions of the rolls in which it is put up and 
the price. 


THE CLOSING EXERCISES of the male 


department of the school connected with the 
General Society of Mechanicsand Tradesmen of 
the City of New York were held at Mechanics’ 
Hall, No. 18 East Sixteenth street, on Tuesday 
evening, March 24. Тһе exercises were opened 
by prayer by Rey. Field Hermance, after which 
the chairman of the School Committee of the 
society made a few introductory remarks. 
Oliver Barratt, president of the society, made 
an interesting address, as did also Rev. Field 
Hermance. The diplomas were awarded to the 
students by John С. Babcock, superintendent of 
the school. During the exercises Prof. George 
Lechler rendered a number of selections on the 
zither. On Monday and Tuesday the drawings 
and models representing the work of the various 
classes іп the male department were on exhibi- 


tion, and were víewed by numbers of interested 
visitors. 


THE STANLEY RULE AND LEVEL Com- 


PANY have enjoyed a much larger business in 
Stanley's Roofing Brackets than was made to 
appear by our remarks in the last issue of the 
paper. In place of 1500 brackets, as there stated, 
he quantity which had been sold by the manu- 
facturers up to the first of the present year was 
dozen roofing brackets. Тһе total sales 
of these brackets up to the present time are said 
to have been 1800 dozens. 


THE MONROE MFG. AND LUMBER CoM- 
PANY, Lima, Ohio, are meeting with a good in- 
guiry for their specialties and for the Hill Inside 

ding Window Blind, which is something of a 
novelty in that section. The com any are en- 
joying a very extensive trade and one that is 
constantly growing. They are also doing a 

‘ood business in the Perfection Sliding Window 
reen, which has just been placed upon the 
market. This screen can be ad usted at the top 
ог bottom of the window, sliding up and down 
in a grooved strip. 


JoHN ©). MAYNARD has recently removed 
from 12 Cortlandt street, New York City, to 114 
Liberty street, where he will continue the busi- 
ness of manufacturing and dealing in hydraulic, 
Steam and hand power elevators and dumb 


waiters, as well as overhead railways, travel- 
ing cranes, &c. 


* WE HAVE RECEIVED from the Camp- 
bell Furniture Company, Ironton, Ohio, a 
large poster showing a number of designs of 
mantels which they manufacture for the trade. 
A new feature of construction, to which they 
call attention in connection with wood mantels, 
. are strips which are placed on the inside of the 

Stiles by means of screws, and which may be 
taken off when used as a box mantel. When it 
is desired to make a flat mantel these strips are 
left on, while adjustable stríps, packed with 
each mantel, are fitted to the iron front and 
then nailed in position. Тһе mantel is made in 
two widths, but is so constructed that it may be 
employed on four different widths of chimney. 


8. С. Jonnson, Racine, Wis., is dis- 
ir buting a folded circular relating to orna- 
mental hardwood floors, for the manufacture 
of which he claims to possess exceptional facil- 
ities. The circular states that the manufact- 
urer is in a position to make up floors in any 
design or thickness to match the trim of a 
house or to meet the ideas of an architect. The 
floors are made %%апа % inch thick, accord- 
ing to the requirements of the case. Itisstated 
that these parquetry floors and borders are very 
attractive, and appeal to the refined taste of 
the fashionable world. 


IN ANOTHER PART of this issue the 
Thomipadn Mtg. Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
refer to their line of corrugated iron, which is 
adapted to meet varying requirements. 


М. Manony, Troy, N. Y., has issued an 
interesting catalogue relative to the Mahon; 
boilers for steam and hot-water heating, whic 
will be found of value to builders generally. 
The goods made by Mr. Mahony are enjoying a 
wide popularity and embody features of con- 
ктш? ion which render them powerful іп ор- 
eration. 


THE SAFETY FURNACE PIPE COMPANY, 
11 and 13 Atwater street, Detroit, Mich., are 
meeting with a ой demand for the Safety 
Furnace Pipe which they manufacture, and are 
in receipt of testimonials referring in very 


flat- 
tering 


rms to the satisfaction which their 
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goods have given. Circulars relating to this 
pi owi be mailed by the company upon appli- 
cation. 


THE STAN-ALUMIN METAL COMPANY of 
Canton, Ohio, are offering the trade metal roof- 
ing, eave troughs, conductor pi alleys, shin- 

les, &c., made of aluminous metal, whic’ is said 

о be non-corrosive and Superior to copper. The 
statement is also made that no paint for protec- 
tion isrequired. The company will forward to 
any address, upon application, samples and 
prices, 


Tue E. D. Агвко Company, Cincin- 
natti, Ohio, inform us that they have just re- 
ceived direct from the the west coast of Mexico. 
a cargo of very fine Prima Vera, which is said 
to be above the average in lengths, widths, 
color and texture. The company are enjoying 
a good spring trade іп all kinds of veneers, as 
well asin fine cabinet woods of all kinds, and 
carry in stock an excellent line of Mexican, 
Cuba and St. Domingo mahogany. 


Tue J. І. Morr Iron Works, 84 to 
90 Beekman street, New York City, direct the 
attention of the trade to their line of stable 
fittings, wrought and cast-iron mangers, hay 
racks, stall guards, gutters, watering troughs, 
weather vanes, crestings and finials, lamps, 
&с. The company have issued what is known as 
their “ F” catalogue, а copy of which will be 
mailed to any address on application. The com- 
pany give attention to the manufacture of 

ountains, vases, settees, statuary, lamp posts, 
railing, gates, &c. 


Tue Murray & PORTER LEVEL CoM- 
PANY, Pittsburgh, Kan., are now producing a 
finely-finished 6-inch pendulum level, designed 
to be attached to a common try square, The 
device is constructed on the same principle as 
the 28-inch levels, and is claimed to give very 
satisfactory results. 


Tue ELLRICH HARDWARE Company of 
Plantsville, Conn., are meeting with a good de- 
mand for their screw driver, which is regarded 
by the trade asa very satisfactory tool. From 
testimonials which the manufacturers have re- 
cently received it would appear that this device 
is rapidly growing in favor with the trade, and 
that it is adapted for a wide range of work. 


WE HAVE RECEIVED from Paul О, 
Moratz, Bloomington, Til., a copy of what is 
known as Design Sheet No. 4, preseuting illus- 
trations of an interesting variety of gable orna- 
ments, veranda railings and columns and stair 
designs. Mr. Moratz makes a specialty of man- 
ufaeturing and designing fine veranda and 
pullders supplies,and turns out a great variety 
of work. 


J. E. BonLEs & Co., manufacturers of 
iron and brass grills, elevator inclosures, bank 
and office railings, artistic metal work and 
wrought and cast iron work, have just taken 

ossession of their new factory building on 
Бепа avenue and the railroad crossing, De- 
troit, Mich. The works have a frontage of 250 
feet on Second avenue and extend 240 feet on 
the railroad. Thereis a spur track from the 
Michigan Central Railroad running through 
the center of the yard the entire length of the 
buildings. The factory consists of a two-story 
brick structure having 250 feet frontage anda 
depth of nearly 120 feet. The basement is occu- 

ied for the storage of sheet iron, castings and 
heavy materials. On the first floor is the main 


workshop equipped 
n 


with the latest improved 
machinery, inclu 


planers, punches, &c. On 
this floor is also the iron room and blacksmith 
shop, occupying aspace 60 x 60 feet. On the 
second floor is the department for light work; 
also the brass room for electro-plating, occupy- 
ing a space 20 x 70 feet; the pattern room, 
60 x 60 feet, and the temporary office. It is 
stated that there аге 36,000 square feet of floor 
surface іп the building. he flooring is of 
double thickness of pine and 3-inch hard maple 
on top. The company expect to have their office 
building completed some time in June, and their 
foundry, located in the rear of the factory, 
some time during the summer. At present 
about 100 men are employed, but when the plant 
is completed it is expected that а force of over 
200 men will be given employment. Тһе officers 
consist of J. E. ones, president ; Horatio Barr, 
vice-president, and E. H. Chamberlain, secretary 
and treasurer. 


Tue J. А. RiTZLER CORNICE AND 
ORNAMENT COMPANY, 1209 and 1211 Walnut 
street, Kansas City, Mo., invite correspondence 
from architects and builders in all sections of 
the country relative to their specialties. They 
give attention to cornices, building fronts, sky- 
lights and stamped and spun ornaments. A 
copy ofa catalogue which they have issued, 
together with prices, will be sent to any address 
on application. 


C. E. LirrLE, 59 Fulton street, New 
York, is exhibiting an interesting line of foot 
ower machinery made by the W. F. & John 
Barnes Company, for which he is agent. To 
those interested, Mr. Little will send, upon ap- 
plication, lists showing the exhibits. ‘ 


Tue DETROIT HEATING AND LIGHT- 
ING COMPANY, 419 Wight street, Detroit, Mich., 
call attention in another part of this issue to 
the Bolton Hot Water Heater, for warming the 
better class of modern dwellings, schoolhouses, 
hospitals, churches, greenhouses, бс. Тһе state- 
ment ig made that this heater is constructed of 
жо. iron and that the vertical circulation 
is rapid and free. 


THE EASTERN AGENT for the line of 
wood-working machinery manufactured by J. 
A. Fay & Co, is George Place, whose office is at 
120 Broadway, New York. ‘Mr. Place is in a 
position to furnish the goods of the company 
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named, as well as cold rolled stee! and iron 


shafting, patent compression coupli adjust- 
аре self-olling hangers, and Баз and АНЕ 
pulleys. 


Н. бӨтівент Hart & Co., Utica, N. 
Y., are pushing with a great deal of enter- 
rise the merits of the Royal, Prince Royal and 
ictor Furnaces, which they manufacture in 
styles and sizes to meet varying needs. These 
goods are well built, and аге во arranged as to 
ive satisfactory results in operation, Тһе 
estern branch of the company is at 231 Lake 
street, Chicago, ПІ. 


WE HAVE RECEIVED from George F. 
Barber, architect, Knoxville, Tenn., a copy of 
“The cottage Souvenir, No. 2.” This is а vol- 
ume of 168 pages, bound in paper covers, and 
contains over 50 designs of modern cot 
ranging in cost from $400 to $8000, In connection 
with each design is presented ample descriptive 
letter-press, in which attention is called to the 
leading features of construction and arrange- 
ment. Many of the designs presented represent 
work already executed, thus adding to their 
value as a guide for those contemplating the 
erection of a home. The designs cover dwell- 
ings, stores, barns, churches and summer houses, 
porches, verandas, shelving brackets, ible 
ornaments, wall cabinets, &c. The price of the 
volume is $2. 

Tue Buckeye Mre. Company, Union 
City, Ind., are directing the attention of build- 
ers generally to the Boss Two-Speed Boring Ма- 
chine, which they have placed upon the market. 
It is stated that by this machine the operator is 
enabled to use a 2-inch auger with the same 
effort required in using a 14-inch auger in апу 
other machine. Itis said that two augers may 
be kept in the machine, to use either of which it 
is only necessary to turn it downward, by first 
taking the goar frame out of the main frame, in- 
verting and replacing it. 

THE KINNEAR & GAGER COMPANY, suc- 
cessors to W. R. Kinnear & Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, report an especially good demand, con- 
sidering the season of the year, for their Paneled 
Steel Ceiling. The manufacturersstate that they, 


.have subjected the Kinnear ceiling to fire te: 


and find that it will withstand intense heat with- 
out rolling up or dropping off. The officers of 
the new company are W. K. Kinnear, president, 
and E. B. Gager, secretary and treasurer. 


THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
of Jersey City, N. J., will begin on April 1, the 
erection of handsome offices three stores high on 
a lot measuring 100 x 25 feet. Their present 
offices will be used for factory purposes together 
with an addition 100 x 100 feet in size and four 
stories high. 


Тне MCLEAN MFG. AND LUMBER CoM- 
PANY, Middleport, Ohio, have recently issued ап 
announcement to the trade to the effect that they 
are in а position to make prompt shipments of 
screen doors of all sizes. These doors are made 
of well seasoned lumber, joints mortised and 
glued and best quality of wire cloth, walnut 
stained in oi] or painted as may be preferred. 
The company also announce that they are sole 
agents for Stiveson’s Patent Adjustable Wagon 
Jack. 


Tue Samson Corpacz Works, with 


office at 164 High street, Fort Hill Square, 
Boston, Mass., are increasing their facilities for 
the manufacture of the * Massachusetts " brand 
of Sash Cord. This isa competitive article and 
the demand for it has assumed such proportions 
as torender it necessary for the company. to 
enlarge their producing capacity. The - 
son Cord, which is regarded asa very durable 
article, and much the cheapest for consumers, 
has a limited sale, the makers state, “ because 

rice and not quality is the basis on which 
Deniers buy their goods.” 


E. T. Barnum, 179 Jefferson avenue, 
Detroit, Mich., has recently issued a new cata- 
logue embracing a great variety of modern 
designs in artistic wire and iron work, as well 
as a long line of seasonable goods which he 
manufactures. It is a volume of something 
оуег 100 pages, bound in colored parer Covers 
and is profusely illustrated with all descriptions 
of wireand iron goods. Brief descriptive par- 
ticulars are also given, together with & price- 
list and directions for ordering. 'The work is 
neatly gotten up and is likely to prove interest- 
ing %0 builders, contractors and carpenters who 
have oceasion to use wire and iron goods. 


W. J. Burton & Co., Detroit, Mich., 

report the receipt of numerous eT DTE from 
all parts of the country relative to their goods, 
and especially concerning the Eastlake Met: 
Shingles, which they manufacture. They have 
also been receiving many flattering testimonials 
from agents and through recent shipments to 
property owners, referring to the general satis- 
action which their goods have given. Burton 
& Co. are getting out a fire proof brick siding, 
which they expect to place upon the market 
within a few days, and from which they expect 
gratifying results in the way of business. 


THE WARNER ELEVATOR AND MFG. 
Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, have recently se- 
cured, adjoining their present works, a piece of 
ground fronting 90 feet on Eighth street and 
running back to Seventh street, in that city, 
upon which they propose erecting additional 
factory buildings for the purpose of increasing 
their capacity, The new buildings, two in num- 
ber, will be of brick, one being 140 x 90 feet in 
size and two stories іп hight, and the other 20 x 
90feetin plan. It is expeeted that these addi- 
tions will be completed about April] 1, апа, when 
equipped with new machinery, will give the 
company 25 per cent. additional manufacturing 
capacity. 
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Answers to Questions, 


It is our habit in the conduct of Car- 
pentry and Building to refer a great many 
questions to our readers which it would 
be comparatively easy for us to answer. 
The reason of this our older readers well 
know. Itis simply to provoke discussion 
and call forth from our subscribers as 
many expressions of views as possible. 
We make this explanation now in the in- 
terest of those who have recently com- 
menced reading our pages. Our Corres- 
pondence department the present month 
is no exception to the general rule, and, 
therefore, we take this occasion to say 
that we desire every question that appears 
to be considered a personal appeal to the 
reader—in other words, a target toward 
which we would like to have directed 
letters from all who are able to contribute 
asingle idea upon the point raised. No two 
men answer a question in the same way. 
No two persons are able to view any fact 
in this world from exactly the same stand- 
point, or express their views in the same 
terms. Hence the proverb that there is 
wisdom in a multitude of councilors. 
Those who ask questions of usare men in 
the trade who want to know the best 
practical methods ; accordingly the best 
answers that we can secure for them are 
such as are contributed by those who have 
had experience and who can tell just how 
things should be managed. However 
great our own theoretical knowledge, and 
however broad our observation, we are 
unable to compete with our practical 
readers in matters of this kind. Accord- 
ingly we greatly value answers from our 
readers to the questions published, and 
we should be glad to have very many 
more of them than at present. 


LIKE ONE WHO DRAWS THE MODEL OF A 
HOUSE BEYOND HIS POWER TO BUILD IT, 
WHO, HALF THROUGH, GIVES O'ER, AND 
LEAVES HIS PART-CREATED COST A NAKED 
SUBJECT TO THE WEEPING CLOUDS — 
Shakespeare. 


Tall Buildings. 


The tall buildings of the metropolis are 
what the visiting builder first desires to 
see when he reaches New York. He may 
know something about the tall buildings 
of Chicago, of St. Paul, of Minneapolis 
and of other cities but, after all, he wants 
to become familiar with what New York 
builders have done in this respect. А 
little while ago some buildings far down- 
town commanded the visitors’ attention 
in this regard with more reason for 
interest than any others. For example, 
there was the Washington Building, at 
the foot of Broadway and there was also 

he Produce Exchange, not so high in it- 
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self, but made prominent by reason of 
the big square tower which serves such 
an excellent purpose as an observatory 
and makes the whole structure look like 
а slaughter house with chimney in the 
rear. It is also true that the Tribune 
Building, further uptown, and also the 
Western Union,with certain office build- 
ings, have long been monuments but lat- 
terly attention has been diverted from 
these older buildings and has centered in 
newer ones. The Pulitzer Building, the 
home of the World which towers almost 
as high above the Tribune Building as the 
Tribune soared above other buildings in 
its neighborhood as long ago as when it 
was erected, is now the center of interest. 
Ere long, however, we think that it will 
lose its prestige if certain building plans 
now under consideration are carried out. 
The high ground about the Park already 
has some buildings of respectable hight. 
In fact, some of them are very high build- 
ings save only by comparison with а 
limited number of higher ones that the 
metropolis has to show in other sections ; 
but the new hotels which are to be 
erected very near the Fifth avenue en- 
trance to the Park are to tower far above 
anything that now stands in that section, 
and, perhaps, even overreach the down- 
town structures already referred to. One 
of these is illustrated in a plate sent out 
with this issue and is fully described in 
another column. 


NOVELTY 18 INDEED NECESBARY TO PRE- 
SERVE EAGERNESS AND ALACRITY: BUT 
ART AND NATURE HAVE STORES INEX- 
HAUSTIBLE BY HUMAN INTELLECTS; AND 
EVERY MOMENT PRODUCES SOMETHING NEW 
TO HIM WHO HAS QUICKENED HIS FACUL- 
TIES BY DILIGENT OBSERVATION.—Dr. 
Johnson. 


The American Style, 


A visit to the extremes of the country 
at the present time shows less variation 
in styles of building than such visits have 
revealed at any other period of our 
national existence. Formerly the archi- 
tecture of the East was as unlike the archi- 
tecture of the West as the architecture 
of the South was unlike either of the 
others. But now, go where we may, we 
find something that is the exact counter- 
part of something else that we have seen 
in some distant part of the country. 
When it is not an exact counterpart it be- 
trays а resemblance in so many features 
as to convey to the mind the general idea 
that building is much the same wherever 
it is carried оп. Not only are these re- 
marks true as far as concerns planning 
and general design, but they are particu- 
larly true with respect to various details 
and as to color effects. There are several 
reasons why this is so, to one or two of 
which we shall direct attention. The 
architectural periodical of the day has 
done very much to harmonize taste and 
reconcile questions of style. The Associa- 
tion of Architects, as a national organiza- 
tion, in its meetings where different de- 
signs and schools of style are discussed, 
has done much to familiarize each of its 
members with the work of all the others. 


Again, builders of late travel very much 
more than they did formerly, and they 
pick up ideas and rapidly assimilate them. 
Fashions and fads travel very much more 
rapidly now than formerly, whether they 
be fashions in clothing, fashions in speech 
or fashions in houses, and what is once 
fashionable rules the land. But there is 
a better reason than any of these, per- 
haps, for similarity in appearance of 
buildings East and West at the present 
time, and it is that slowly but surely the 
American style of architecture is being 
evolved. We shall not attempt at this 
time to point out any of its features. It 
is yet too new to be described or indicated 
with precision, but little by little it is 
coming. Fragments of it are now to be 
seen in residences, and sometimes public 
buildings reveal something of the idea 
more broadly and with much better effect. 
It is even seen occasionally in business 
blocks, not fully embodied but happily 
suggested. And yet, with all these resem- 
blances recognized, the buildings of the 
East and of the West, of the North and 
of the South, are not sufficiently alike to 
make it unprofitable for the builders of 
one part of the land to study the work of 
those of another part. There still remains 
sufficient variety to warrant thorough 
investigation and most careful study. 
There are at present greater variations in 
material and methods of combining dif- 
ferent kinds of material than in mere ex- 
ternal design. These conditions neces- 
sarily prevail because the supply differs. 
But we look to the future to still further 
reconcile styles and designs, and eventu- 
ally to evolve the American style in all its 
appropriateness and beauty for both do- 
mestic and public buildings. 


ARCHITECTURE IS THE PRINTING PRESS 
OF ALL AGES, AND GIVES A HISTORY OF- 
THE STATE OF THE SOCIETY IN WHICH IT 
WAS ERECTED, FROM THE CROMLECH OF 
THE DRUIDS TO THE TOY SHOPS OF ROYAL 
BAD TASTE.—Lady Morgan. 


Milestones of Metropolitan Growth. 


When the building operations of any 
city are examined and reviewed it does 
not become a difficult task to point out 
some of the milestones in the progress of 
that city. Perhaps, however, by reason of 
its peculiar shape and environment there 
is no place in which the milestones are 
more apparent than in New York. The 
city began in the lower part of Manhattan 
Island and for a long while was a snug 
little town of no very great importance 
and apparently with very little expecta- 
tion of being much more, even in the fu- 
ture. Ав recently as when the City Hall 
was built, that elevation which faces 
toward Chambers street, being that which 
is furthest up town, was finished in brown- 
stone, instead of marble, like the rest of 
the building. This was done as a matter 
of economy, for it was supposed the city 
was about done growing. It ison record 
that the City Fathers of that date felt 
that the city would never extend beyond 
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the City Hall, and that, therefore, the 
uptown face of the city building would 
seldom be observed. Our readers know 
the sequel. City Hall is now away down- 
town, and there are many thousands of 
people living in the metropolis who have 
not yet been downtown far enough to 
learn that recently this face of the build- 
ing has been made to agree with the 
others. We shall not attempt at this 
time to point out all the milestones which 
mark the growth of New York, as shown 
in her buildings, nor yet to mention any 
considerable number of them. Our pur- 
pose at present is simply to draw attention 
to some of the more notable facts and their 
bearing upon what is now in progress. 


WHEN WE MEAN TO BUILD, WE FIRST 
SURVEY THE PLOT, THEN DRAW THE 
MODEL; AND WHEN WE SEE THE FIGURE 
OF THE HOUSE, THEN MUST WE RATE THE 
COST OF THE ERECTION, WHICH IF WE FIND 
OUTWEIGHS ABILITY, WHAT DO WE THEN 
BUT DRAW ANEW THE MODEL IN FEWER 
OFFICES, OR, AT LEAST, DESIST TO BUILD 
AT ALL t—Shakespeare. 


Uptown Movement of Theaters. 


It is within the recollection of some of 
the present generation that the best 
theateror placeof amusement which New 
York possessed when they were young 
men was at the extreme southern point of 
the island. Jenny Lind, under Barnum's 


management, sang in Castle Garden, а 
building which has fora long time past 
been used as an emigrant depot. But 
with the constant progress of the city the 
theaters have long since departed from 
that part of the city. А littlelater in the 
history of the metropolis Chambers street 
had one or two good theaters and then 
Btill later Niblo's, above Canal street on 
Broadway, was a famous place. But all 
signs of a theater in Chambers street 
have long since been removed, and Niblo's 
is now too far downtown to attract 
fashionable people. Other theaters in its 
immediate neighborhood have moved up- 
town or been abandoned entirely. For 
many years Wallack's Theater was on the 
corner of Thirteenth street and Broad- 
way. But whena new and better place 
was to be built this manager went almost 
a mile further uptown, locating near 
Thirtieth street. Places of amusement 
which have been opened since that date 
have found locations still further uptown. 
What is true of thetheaters is also true of 
hotels, and together they are a correct in- 
dex of the growth of the city. 


EVERYTHING THAT I8 NEW OR UNCOM- 
MON RAISES А PLEASURE IN THE IMAGINA- 
TION, BECAUSE IT FILLS THE SOUL WITH 
AN AGREEABLE SURPRISE, GRATIFIES ITS 
CURIOSITY, AND GIVES IT AN IDEA OF 
WHICH IT WA8 NOT BEFORE POSSESSED. — 
Addison. 


Uptown Hotels. 


It was but а short time since when the 
most famous hotels of the metropolis were 
downtown, as the theaters were down- 
town. But all this has changed, just as 
the theaters have changed. Hotels which 
formerly did a flourishing business in the 
lower part of the city havelong since been 
converted into business blocks, and each 
year has witnessed the opening of new 
hotels further and further uptown. Теп 
years ago the Rossmore, as it was then 
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called, on Broadway, near Forty-second 
street, appeared lonesome as a hotel, but 
since then a dozen new hotels have sprung 
up to keep it company, and when the 
Stewart Home for Women was built, 
which has since become the Park Avenue 
Hotel, it was considered very far uptown 
indeed. At present there are several 
hotels still further uptown, but what is 
still more surprising, several millions of 
dollars are now being invested in hotel 
property as far up as Fifty-eighth and 
Fifty-ninth streets. We illustrate one of 
these new buildings in this issue of Car- 
pentry and Building, and now refer to 
this milestone in the progress of building 
in New York City simply to direct atten- 
tion to the movement of which this is an 
index. The progress in the construction 
of the buildings themselves, whether de- 
voted to amusements or used as hotels, is 
no less marked than the change in locality. 
But of this the reader already knows. No 
one would think of building a theater or 
a hotel in New York at present to the 
specifications that were deemed adequate 
40 or even 20 years ago. 


METHOD, LIKE PERSEVERANCE, WINS IN 
THE LONG RUN.— Duclos. 


The Patent Centenary. 


Since our last issue was published the 
one hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of the American patent system has been 
celebrated in Washington with appropri- 
ate ceremonies, President Harrison mak- 
ing the opening address. A number of 
essays were read and speeches delivered. 
In an address delivered by Carroll D. 
Wright, Commissioner of Labor, on the 
“Relation of Invention to Labor,” he, 
among other things, said: ‘‘ Under the 
influence of inventions the workingman 
has learned that, from a rude instzument 
of toil, he has become an intelligent ex- 
ponent of hidden laws; that he is not 
simply an animal, wanting animal con- 
tentment, but is something more, and 
wants the contentment which belongs 
to the best environment. Тһе mistake 
should not be made of assigning the 
cause of strikes and controversies to retro- 
gression, or to supposed increasing an- 
tagonism, or to any desire to destroy the 
grand results of past inventions. How а 
new system shall be established with per- 
fect justice to capital and to labor, recog- 
nizing the moral forces at work con- 
temporaneously with the industrial, and 
the perfectly just distribution of profits 
relative to the use of inventions, is the 
great problem of the age. Machinery is 
young—in fact, is only the forerunner of 
more golden deeds." Justice Blatchford, 
the recognized authority on patent law in 
the United States Supreme Court, ex- 
plained that the principle upon which the 
patent laws are based is to give the invent- 
or an exclusive right, for a limited time, 
in consideration of his fully disclosing his 
invention 80 that it might be made and 
used by the public after the limited time 
has expired. The speaker said that Ameri- 
can inventors had played no small part in 
the mechanical progress of the world, and 
he believed that 100 years hence they 
would still occupy an equally prominent 
position. Otherinteresting speakers were 
Robert Ө. Taylor of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
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Senator Platt, Senator Daniel and others, 
During the second day of the proceedings 
other papers were read, while on Friday, 
April 10, the centennial anniversary of 
the signing of the patent law by President 
Washington, Dr. Toner delivered an ad- 
dress upon “ Washington as an Inventor 
and Promoter of Improvements." 


The Lighting of Detroit. 


Detroit has been lighted for several 
years past upon a unique system, one, in- 
deed, that has attracted world-wide atten- 
tion and one that has often been commented 
upon by travelers and writers for the 
press. А large number of masts have been 
put up in different parts of the city and 
powerful electric lamps are located at 
their tops. Тһе ordinary street lights, 
with the exception of in what is known as 
the ‘‘half mile limit” about the business 
center of the city, are dispensed with. 
The masts, or towers, as they are some- 
times called, stand so close together as to 
make their respective circles of illumina- 
tion tangental. The general effect is not 
unlike bright moonlight. Тһе city has 
justly claimed to be one of the best lighted 
cities in the world. Up to a very recent 
date the electric lighting upon this plan 
has been a monopoly in the hands of the 
company that first inaugurated the system. 
At a recent reletting of the contract, how- 
ever, the old company was very much 
surprised to find that a young competitor 
had outbid it, and this too without any 
existing equipment of masts or towers. 
The contract was let to the new concern, 
and with commendable energy it at once 
put up its own towers and аб present the 
city is lighted from them. However, the 
old company does not propose to surrender 
without a struggle, and a patent, which it 
seems existed on the construction of the 
old tower, is now being used as the basis 
oflitigation. Тһе end, as we understand 
it, has not yet been reached. Irrespective 
of the outcome of the suit the citizens are 
looking forward to the end of the present 
contract term with pleasant anticipations 
of lower rates. With two sets of masts in 
existence they very reasonably expect 
lively competition at the next letting, and 
as а consequence a very low price for 
illumination. 


THE PLATES. 


One of the plates accompanying this 
issue presents a general view of the New 
Netherland Hotel nowin process of erec- 
tionin New York from plans prepared 
by W. H. Hume, architect, of this city. 
A description as well as floor plans will 
be found on pages 112 and 113 of the paper. 

Another plate shows a general view of 
a cottage erected in Middletown, Conn., 
from drawings prepared by J. D. Sibley, 
architect, of that place. Elevations, floor 
plans and details together with descriptive 
particulars will be found upon the pages 
immediately following. 

The third plate accompanying this num- 
ber shows in a vi interesting manner 
some of the color effects that may be pro- 
duced by combining bricks of different 
shades. The practical bricklayer, of 
course, will readily perceive how designs 
can be varied to adapt the idea to brick 
work of different dimensions from the con- 
structions shown in the plate. The de- 
scriptive article will be found on page 130. 
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COTTAGE ІМ MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


T NOT infrequently happens in con- 
nection with the erection of a dwell- 
ing . that after the work has been 

commenced the plans are changed, for 
good and sufficient reasons on the 

of the owner or builder, so that when 
the structure is campus. it represents 
something quite different perhaps from 
what was called for by the origi 
drawings. Іп many instances these 
changes are confined largely to exterior 
features, leaving the arrangement of 
rooms practically as at first contem- 
plated, while in other cases there is a 
modification of both interior and exte- 


abandoned and a cut-off corner substi- 
tuted. Тһе terra cotta chimney tops in- 
dicated on the elevations have been 
omitted and the roof made somewhat 
lower Шап shown on е olevat iong: Ше 
c e made necessary in the floor plans 
has in the shape of the rooms 
at the front of the house, rather than in 
their arrangement. The sections of floor 
plans presented in connection with this 
study indicate the changes which were 
made in the first and second stories during 
the of erection. We call attention 
to en several points in order to explain 
the apparent discrepancies between the 


Across the corner of the room between 
the parlor and bay window is a spindle 
screen, giving just a suspicion of separa- 
tion between the two, that is suggestive 
of cosy quietness and retirement. The 
dining room may be reached directly from 
the reception hall and also from the par- 
lor through folding doors or portéeres. 
This room is also fitted with an open 
fire place, above which is a colonial man- 
tel. The room is finished in oak and 
wainscoted to the hight of 4 feet with 
molded face wainscoting. The floor is of 
Georgia pine. In therear is the kitchen, 
finished in North Carolina pine and having 
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Cottage in Middletown, Conn.—J. D. Sibley Architect.—Front Elevation.—Scale, У Inch to the Foot. 


rior. The cottage shown by one of our 

lement plates this month is an inter- 
pt example of a deviation in external 
features from the construction contem- 
plated at the time operations were 
commenced. The house was erected 
B. Chaffee of Mid- 
Conn.. from designs  pre- 
pared by J. D. Sibley, architect, of that 
place. After the work was under way 


the owner decided to c e the exterior 
construction somewhat, giving the house 
when completed the aj ance indicated 
in our lement plate. The elevations 
— cea a mow 5 external 
Fon ава esigned. compar- 
бе notad 


ing these with the plate it will- 
that, instead of a circular tower at the 
left, there is a two-story on window ; 
that the veranda is made to conform to 
the shape of the bay, and that the second- 
story bay window at the right has been 
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elevations ană the completed house, as 
shown in the supplement plate. 

Upon the first floor of the house are 
three good-sized rooms and a commodious 
hall, from which rises an oaken staircase, 
finished with curb and paneled strings, 
carved newels and angle posts. Drawers 
fitted in the paneling are so made as to 
be useful as well as ornamental. The 
under side of the stairs are open and pan- 
eled from the top of the drawers to the 
ceiling. The hall is finished in oak, with 
floor of the same material. At the right 
of the hall is the parlor, which is entered 
through sliding doors. It is fitted with 
an open fire place, which assists ventila- 
tion and provides means fora pleasant 
fire in moderate weather. The mantel 
which adorns this tile fire place is fin- 
ished in white and gold. е room is 
finished in white wood, painted in enamel 
white and gold. The floor is of oak. 


a floor of Georgia pine. This room is 
isolated from the rest of the house in such 
a way that no odor or smell of cooking is 
likely to reach the dining room or parlor. 
A large storeroom opens from the rear of 
the kitchen, while the pantry affords a 
means of communication between the 
kitchen and dining room, rendering ser- 


vice easy. 

On the second floor are three large 
sleeping rooms and a bathroom, as well as 
abundant closet room. The chambers 
over the parlor and dining room: are each 

rovided with an open fire place, with tile 

earth and facings and white wood man- 
tel. The finish of the entire second floor, 
with the exception of the bathroom, which 
is in hard wood, is white wood in its 
natural state. The slight swell given to 
the chamber over the kitchen adds to the 
appearance of the house, and at the same 
time gives the occupants a view of the 
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street. In the third story there is one 
room for the use of the servants. A broad, 
spacious veranda conforming to the gen- 
éral shape of the bay window extends 
from the dining room to the parlor, ter- 
minating in a balcony extension. 


GROUND Has been broken for an addi- 
tional building to the high class technical 
school in Brooklyn, known as the Pratt 
Institute. ос Һ Mr. Pratt had = 
pended over $1,500, in equipping an 
endowing the school, he concluded to in- 
vest at least $500,000 more in the insti- 
tution. 


** THE SUPERINTENDENT of a pulp works 
at Marion, Ind., was arrested on the 25th 
ult. for working his men over eight hours 
for a day's work." This announcement 
in the press dispatches called attention to 
alaw on the Indiana statute books, but 
whose enactment has not received much 
notice outside of that State. Тһе arrest 
referred tois the first attempt thus ‘far 
known to enforce the provisions of Ithe 
law, which was approved March 6, 1889, 
and makes eight hours the legal day's 
Work. for all nd a mechanics and 
workingmen ex ose aged in 
agricultural or domestic labor. fe permits 
overwork for an extra compensation by 
а ment between the employer and em- 
ployee, but otherwise it makes the exac- 
tion of more than eight hours’ work a 


misdemeanor, ishable by a fine not 
ter than . Indiana ee 
lieved it necessary, in order to avoid in- 


curring the penalty of the law, to hire 
their workmen by the hour. When the 
cause came up for a hearing, however, 
the law was promptly pronounce duncon- 
stitutional. 
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Cottage іп Middletown, Conn.—Side (Left) Elevation.—Floor Plans.—Scale 1-16 Inch to the Foot.—Elevation.—Scale с Inch to the Foot. 
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Detail of Front Door.—Scale, 56 
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Window Frame.—Scale, 
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Details of Cottage in Middletown, Conn. 
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Detail of Main Stairs.—Scale, 5$ Inch to the Foot. 
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BUILDING WAYS AND MEANS. 


THE ERECTION of the new depot in Jersey 
City by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
shows current practice in the management of 
large structures in a way to be interesting to 
architects, builders and engineers everywhere. 
It is an instance in which the construction of 
the building has been adapted to the location. 
It rests in part, if not entirely, upon made 
ground, and what is not made ground is upon 
the site of a swamp that skirted the western 
shore of the Hudson River before Jersey City 
was built. The object of the depot, compar- 
ing it with that which it is superseding, is to 
admit trains at a level above the streets so as 
to avoid grade crossings. To secure a good 
foundation under the circumstances became, 
therefore, a matter of considerable importance. 
Without going into engineering details, a brief 
description of how it was done will have to 
suffice on this occasion. Piles were driven, 
representing the lines of the exterior of the 
building. these the masonry foundation 
for the several piers was laid. The stone and 
brick work were carried up until the proper 
level was reached. Instead of attempting to 
carry the tracks upon trusses, leaving the 
basement of the Luilding—a term which we 
use for lack of a better one—open for whatever 
use it could be put to, the whole space inside of 
the walls up to the level of the tracks was 
filled in with earth, thus obtainiug a solidity 
which it would have been impo-sivle to secure 
by any other plan. The superstructure is in 
'the form of an arch, extending from founda- 
tion to foundation, and is of such excellent 
proportion in several parts as to present a 
process of construction spider-web like in ap- 
pearance. We shall have occasion to refer to 
this structure again, for it is yet far from com- 

letion. Our only object at this time has been 

о direct attention to the way in which the 
foundation was se 


THE OLD ADAGE that nature abhors a 
vacuum is paralleled by many other truths, We 
might improvise a corresponding formula 
something in this wise: “ Nature abbors a cor- 
ner in a building.” At least it would seem that 
the forces of nature have a special spite against 
corners, as, for example, in rooms. Every 
builder knows how prone plastering is to crack 
in the corners, either vertical or horizontal, as 
the case may be, when the building is season- 
ing and settling. Ia some buildings we іп- 
spected a short time since, in which, by the 
way, exceptional care bad been exercised in 
the construction. in order to have as little 
strain as possible to affect the corners and draw 
the timbers apart, ali the corners were rounded. 
Instead of the sharp square angle between wall 
and ceiling, for example, the corner was filled 
in to à radius of perhaps 2 or 3 inches. The 
result was pleasing in the extreme, while the 
builder, who explained this feature to us, as- 
serted that it had been the means of avoiding 
the unsightly cracks that so often appear. 


THE MOST COMMONPLACE materials can 
sometimes be used with advantage for decora- 
tive effects. We examined some houses not 
long since the ceilings of which were formed of 
plaster and pebbles, a construction which the 
builder described as ‘‘pebble cast.” Good 
mortar of ordinary character was employed. 


This was laid on the ceiling in panels, the stiles 
or separated strips of which were of wood. 
The plaster was sunken an inch below the sur- 
face of these division pieces. Thea ordi 
peLbles, such as are frequently employed by 
кае roofers, and which аге often sifted out of 
the sand which plas erers use, were “ cast" upon 
the surface of the cciling and imbedded іп the 
mortar. Good material being used, the mor- 
tar set about the pebb/es and held them firmly. 
resulting in а surface unique in its way and 
articularly attractive to tbose who do not at 
rst grasp the idea of its construction. 


IN DIFFERENT PARTS Of the country 
what are known as '*building operations" are 
carried on. Just what the definition of a 
building operation is depends very much upon 
the section of the country in which it is located. 
Some building operations consist of long blocks 
of houses in the cities, each house exactly like 
its neighbor, and all of the parts in construc- 
ton worked out on factory principle at the 
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smallest possible cost. Operations of this kind 
in Philadelphia, for example, sometimes ex- 
tend to the point of 150 to 200 houses eacb, 
although іп most cases the number is some- 
what smaller. The object which the builder 
has in view is to sell bis house, just as а manu 
facturer sells his product, whatever may be 
the article made, at a reasonable advance over 
cost. Accordingly he does just as little in the 
way of finish and decoration as possible and in 
all respects considers cost and the correspond- 
ing profit that may be made when selling at 
thelowcst market price. Building operations 
of this kind in the cities were formerly more 
profitable than they are at present, because 
then they were newer and because there were 
less builders engaged in them than now. Ас- 
cordingly it is incumbent upon the man at the 
present time who would secure the best prices 
and the largest profit to do a little more than 
his fellow builders are doing. He must seek 
some attraction to influence trade. He must 
build а little better house than his compet- 
itor, he must arrange it in a more attractive 
fashion and hé must go a little further ia deco- 
rations and embellishments and in point of 
material comforts and conveniences. At pres- 
ent in the neighborhood of all large cities there 
is a growing demand for suburban houses, by 
which is meant houses just outside of the cor- 
poration limits, built on plots of, say, a half 
acre each and off for sale upon attractive 
terms, either in the price or in the stipulations 
of payments. How to bring the “ operation” 
princ.ple to bear upon houses of this kind and 
yet save the landscape from being spoiled by 
monotonous rows of dwellings all alike, is one 
of the most important problems that arises. 
Again, how to have the houses comfortable 
and attractive to those who are used to city 
eonvenieoces, are still other questions that 
arise and must be satisfactori)y answered in 
order to make the desired profit. We saw 
these questions and still others of a similar 
kind very happily solved in some work that we 
recently inspected. А very charming location 
for a suburban site had been found. Tkeslope 
of the ground was such as to insure perfect 
drainage. Тһе first step in laying out the 
place, therefore, was to install an adequate 
system of sewerage. Waterworks were con- 
structed and water pipes were run through the 
plotted streets. А steam plant was erected 
and steam pipes were likewise run through 
the streets. Architects were employed to 
prepare the most attiactive plans for houses 
ranging in building cost from $2500 up to 
$5000, and perhaps в higher figure. Then 
these houses were erected on the operation 
plan, in lots of 10, 20, ог 50, as circumstances 
seemed to justify, but instead of bein placed 
all of a kind together, or even near each other, 
they were so scattered, and the different de- 
81 alternated with still further variations in 
colors, in which they were painted, that it is 
very difficult indeed for the Лау member of the 
community to assert that there аге any two 
houses just alike in the whole plot, and yet the 
low cost of the operation plan was fully 
secured. The business scheme, of which the 
above is a very inadequate outline, bas been in 
successful operation for several years past. A 
most delightful country town, as the result, 
bas been built up, with library, club house, 
churches and schools. Just at present electric 
lighting 1s being added to all the other advan- 
ta Who would not live in the country, 
with all city advantages and conveniences 
taken along? Many persons are anxious to 
leave the cu y under these conditions. This is 
what at least one firm of builders have at- 
tempted to supply as a reason for the house- 
bolder to preter these houses, and tbey have 
found it extremely profitable. 


BUILDERS ARE frequently called upon 
to put up crooked buildings, by which we 
mean buildings that are not rectangular in 


plan and which do not stand "square" in: 


various particulars. Wehave seen many such 
buildings, and in the past have presented 


'diagrums illustrating some of the rafter cuts 


which this peculiar construction demands. 
Wedo not know of any building, however, 
that is quite as.crooked as tbe New York Cen- 


tral Railway station at Auburn, М. Ү. A 
number of different considerations seemed to 
have influenced the planning of this building. 


In the first place, the streets which bound it 
at the ends do not run parallel, and the street 
which flanks it on one side 1s not at right 
angles wih either of the end streets. 

ther than this the railroad is on a curve at 
this point. lt passes in at one end and out of 
one side near the opposite end. The trusses of 
the roof bave been set apparently so as to 
compromise between the two side walls which 
are not parallel, and the A eder which run 
corresponding to one of the walls are very 
much at an angle with the opposite wall. The 
ridge of the roof is so arranged ав to show a 
regular gable at each of the ends, but the sev- 
eral ventilators which pass up through the 
ridge are set square with the trusses ur- 
lins and not with the ridge. The result is 
further confusing, after looking u these 
details, by the fact that one of the side walls 
of the building—that is, when viewed from 
tbe inside of the structure—runs parallel to 
the curve of the track. This is explained by 
the tact that after the building was put up in 
the general form indicated an interior wall 
para to the track, wag run from one en 
around to one side, thus cutting off from the 
main structure a space which was used for- 
merly for the entire freight department of the 
WIL but more recently for local freight alone. 
We have passed through this depot many 
times, and it has always commanded. attention 
by reason of its apparent twistiness. 


THE FIRST SUGGESTION of ornamenta- 
tion, perhaps, that ever occurred to a builder, 
going back to the early days of art and archi- 
tecture, was to use material with which he 
was working in а way to produce a pleasing 


effect while still serving its original purpose. 
True, art to this day bas scant. sympathy with 
applied decoration. It demands that the 
materials necessary to any construction shall 
be used decoratively and artistically and that 
in no case shall they ever be made to resemble 
what they are not. How even tbe roughest 
mechanic and those who are engaged in but 
little better than ordinary day's work, with- 
out trade or skill, can sometimes briug out of 
the crudest material sometbing that commands 
attention, is illustrated by a number of guards 
about switch houses and flower plots oM 
thelineof the New York Cent Rai 

Old rails, particularly old steel rails, are not 
& very valuable material. Accordingly, there 
isless real wastein the use of tbem that we 
are about to describe than would at first be 
supposed. Posts are first set in the ground 
outining the round or oval with which the 
guard is to correspond. Therailis then bent 
to the required curve and placed on the top of 
these posts. Fish plates or some other ade- 
quate form of joints are used at tne splices 
and the guard is firmly attached to the posts. 
Then the whole is protected against rust either 
by paint or by whitewash. We venture to say 
that in a number of cases of this kind the cost 
ot the material employed bas been more than 
saved by the freedom from accident to the 
walls of the flag house. The effect is i 
in the extreme, and, as we stated at the outset, 
shows how common material, even refuse 
material, may be used with skill and judgment 
ns уғау to accomplish very satisfactory re- 
sults. 


GROUT AND GRAVEL HOUSES are occa- 
sionally encountered in different parts of the 
country. The larger stones used in.these cases 
are generally irregular in their position. We 
saw a house of this general kind inclosing a 
water tank on one of the railroads, a sbort 
time since, which displayed some peculiar 
features of construction. The body of the 
wall, so far as we could gain in passing the 
building in the cars at à somewhat rapid rate, 
was of cement or perhaps ut, made with 
very tine gravel. Then cobble stones, perhaps 
as large as a man's double fist or ibly still 
larger, were set in even rows running from one 
coruer of the building to the other, leaving а 
httle space on the faccs of the corners, which 
were worked out quoin fashion in the cement 
or grout which formed the ground of the stone 
work above described. We think that there 
was not much economy in tbis form of con- 
struction to recommend it to general-use, but 
it was pleasing to the eye. and as we passed b 
led to the thought thatif there were more suc! 
things they would add шеге о the pic- 
turesqueness and charm of roadside architect- 
ure. A unique building, like a bright land- 
scape, often has utility which minds of sordid 
ideas do not appreciate. 
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MASONRY AND STONE CUTTING: 


DOMED-UP GROINS. 

E HAVE RESERVED the ques- 
tion of domed-u oins to be 
treated after that of pendentives 

between pointed arches because, although 
nominally groins, they аге surfaces 
of the same nature as the pendentives 
Studied in the last article. We have 


in London ап example of groining, 
formed by the intersection of elliptical 
апа circular cylinders, and an example 
of domed-up groining at but a few hun- 
dred yards' distance from one another. 
The first is the vaulting over the carriage- 


remain always in contact. It is what in 
geometry is called a ‘channel surface'— 
that is, the path of a solid or a curve mov- 
ing through space." 

To draw the section through the center 
line of the small arch we place on plan a 
series of successive positions of the center- 
ing, such as M N, P Q. Dy plumbing 
upward we get the points № К, PQ, 
where the centering would touch the 
when placed in these positions. Takin 
the hight RS of the crown of the arc 
above the line М? N? and carrying it on 
the left-hand section in its proper position 


way of the Horse Guards, the second is 
the vaulting over the side passages to the 
carriage ways which give access to the 
courtyard of the Foreign Office. I believe 
that anyooay who studies carefully these 
two examples will have no difficulty in 
concluding that the domed-up groin con- 
struction is infinitely neater and more 
sightable than the classic construction of 
the Horse Guards. 

Sir Gilbert Scott, the architect of the 
Foreign Office, gave in his lectures at the 
Royal Academy the following system for 
producing these domed up groinings, Fig. 
142: “Оп the plan of the larger vault, of 
span C D, we draw the groin lines A E and 

F, the elevation of which is the semi- 
ellipse A’ Y' В. Then the surface of the 
cell between the groins will be generated 
by moving the centering of the face arch 
А В parallel to itself. and guided by the 
groin lines, with which it will be bound to 

* Continued from page 92, April issue. 
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The cross joints which separate the 
Several stones of each course will follow 
the lines of the centerings : the surface of 
these joints may be formed as conical 
Zones on the same principle as the hori- 
zontal joints of the pendentive, Fig. 130. 
To work the stones we shall have to get 
the molds of the bed joints of the small 
arch, which we do as usual by turni 
down the beds around the center line o 
the arch. 

In cutting the stone, Fig. 148, we square 
off the plan of a stone which will contain 
the arch stone, as we have done in the 
“ Return Angle of Cloister,” Fig. 84. The 
part of the arch stone which belongs to 
the larger arch is, of course, worked in the 
usual way, as in cylindrical arches; but 
for the branch which belongs to the 
smaller arch we begin by delineating the 
arrises of the joints on the plane of the 
beds. 'This we do by the help of the bed 
molds. 'Then we work the channel sur- 
face which forms the soffit of the stone. 
We produce this by means of a zinc tem- 
plate eut to the curve of the arch, and 
which we move parallelly to itself along 
the bed joints previously delineated. 

In the Foreign Office archways the 
stones which form the groins offer a broad 
soffit on one side and a very narrow one 
on the other. This is certainly unsightly. 
To disguise it, Sir Gilbert Scott has had a 
painted rib decoration stenciled in dis- 
temper along the arrises of the groins. 
Of course, іп mediwval architecture, with 
specially constructed projecting ribs, this 
difficulty does not occur and the soffits of 
all the arch stones which fill the cells 
within the ribs may be of thesame width. 

Fig. 144. The cells of Gothic vaulting 
are often filled with skew surfaces gener- 


Fig. 144.—Тһе Name Elevation as Shown in Fig. 142. 


Masonry and Stone Cutting. 


we get a point of the curve formed by the 
crown of the cell. Sir Gilbert Scott tells 
us it is an ellipse, and sometimes the 
ellipse is so strongly marked that it is un- 
sightly. This occurs when pointed arches 
are used. 

To draw the joint lines of the vaults, 
we begin by dividing the section of the 
larger arch in an equal number of stones, 
and draw the bed joints of that vault on 
plan and elevation up tothe groins. Then, 
starting from the points where the joints 
meet the groins, the joints of the smaller 
arch are drawn on elevation radiating 
from the center of the arch (this does not 
give equal divisions for the stones of the 
small arch). Each bed joint being a plane, 
by marking its intersections with the 
several positions of the centering we 
obtain points on plan which give the 
curve formed by the joint. Тһеве bed 
joints can also by similar means be de- 

ineated on the left-hand section. 


ated by the motion of a straight line 
bound totouch the face arch and the groin, 
sometimes bound, as a third condition to 
determine its motion, to remain always 
horizontal, but in neun vaulting re- 
maining parallel to a line which is ap- 
proximately at right angles with the line 
which bisects the angle formed by the 

in and the face arch at their spring- 
ing. Can we use such a surface here, 
where round arches are used ? 

Let us try a skew surface of the nature 
of а cow's horn. The cell would then con- 
sist of two skew surfaces, each guided by 
the center line of the face arch. but also 
by the opposite halves of the face arch, 
and by the opposite groins. 'These sur- 
faces will be continuous if on the gener- 
ator which they have in common they 
have in three points the same planes 
tangent in common to each surface. 1. 
Where the generator meets the center 
line of the face arch we know that the 
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plane which contains the generator and 
the center line is tangent to both surfaces. 
2. At the crown of the face arch the plane 
which contains the generator and the 
horizontal tangent to the face of the arch 
is a plane tangent to both surfaces, 8 
But, where the groins meet at the crown 
of the larger arch, the planes tangent to 
each surface contain the generator and 
the tangents to each groin line; these 
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planes do not coincide, but meet in an 
angle on the generator. We conclude, 
therefore, that the surface of the cell 
would present a projecting arris, more 
and more marked as it neared the crown 
of the vault. 

On the other hand, if we strike an arc 
of a circle, K W Y, on the section, passing 
through the crowns of the two opposite 
face arches and the point where the groins 
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STRUCTURE that will rank among 
A the most imposing hotels in the me- 

tropolis is now in process of erection 
at the corner of Fifth avenue and Fifty- 
ninth street, New York, near the en- 
trance to Central Park. The structure 
will cover five lots, having a frontage on 
Fifth avenue of 100 feet and a depth on 
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Plan of Cellar. 


by Architect William H. Hume of New 
ork. The first four stories will be of 
heavy rock-faced Belleville brownstone, 
thus giving a strong and massive base, 
while the superstructure will be of buff 
brick, relieved with stone and terra cotta 
trimmings. The twelfth story will be 
entirely stone-faced, with a heavy cornice 


Scale, 1-32 Inch to the Foot. 
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meet, then use this arc instead of the 
straight generator of the cow’s horn de- 
scribed above, we shall produce a con- 
tinuous surface like that of the penden- 
tive, Fig. 138. This surface is easy to 
work, and is to be recommended where 
large stones are used. As to working the 
stone, what we have said of the penden- 
tive, Fig. 132, applies here, and need not 
be repeated. 


HOTEL. 


The architect has given a great deal of 
careful study to the interior arrangement 
of the building, as may be infe: by an 
inspection of the floor plans herewith pre- 
sented. The boilers for supplying power 
and heat will be placed in the cellar 
vault under Fifty-ninth street, while 
other portions of the cellar will be de- 
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Plan of Basement. 


The New Netherland Hotel.— William H. Hume, Architect, New York City. 


Fifty-ninth street of 125 feet. The cellar 
and basement are below the sidewalk, 
while above the building will tower 
no less than 17 stories. The four upper 
stories will. be in the angle or slope of 
the roof, which will thus reduce some- 
what the appearance of excessive hight 
in the structure. A general view of 
the hotel as it will appear when com- 
pleted forms the subject of one of our 
supplement plates this month, while a 
clear idea of the arrangement of rooms 
upon several of the floors will be gathered 
from an inspection of the plans presented 
upon this and the following pages. 

The building will be of modern Ro- 
manesque design, and is to be constructed 
according to designs and plans prepared 
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finished by a balcony and stone balus- 
trade, this story, in fact, forming the 
main cornice of the building. It will be 
so arranged as to break in a pleasing man- 
ner the towering appearance of the struct- 
ure. An attractive feature of the ex- 
terior treatment of the building will be 
theinterposition of horizontallines or band 
courses во di that while separat- 
ing the several parts, they will not affect 
the union of the whole composition. In 
the building of this hotel it is прова to 
have the structure as thoroughly fire proof 
as possible, and in order to give it great 
strength the brick walls will be relieved 
of the strain or weight usually imposed 
by the use of heavy steel columns built in 
the walls. 


voted to the necessary machinery and to 
stores. Bowling alleys will also be lo- 
cated in the cellar. The basement will 
contain café, billiard room, barber shop, 
store rooms and a very complete kitchen. 
The first story will be devoted to a res- 
taurant, occupying the entire southerly 
face of the bui ging on Fifty-ninth street, 
with front on Fifth avenue and entered 
through a porch. Besides this, there will 
be the usual offices, ladies’ reception 
room, private dining rooms and other 
праза, clearly indicated on the floor 
plan. The grand staircase will be of 
marble and bronze, which will also be 
the materials employed in the finish of 
the main hall and offices. On the second 
floor will be the parlors, and a large pri- 
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Plan of Seventeenth Floor. 
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The New Netherland Hotel.—Floor Plans.—Scale, 1-32 Inch to the Foot 
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vate dining room connecting with other 
Tooms for the accommodation of those 
who may wish to give a dinner or recep- 
tion. e third story, a plan of which is 
presented herewith, is fairly typical of the 
arrangement of the rooms upon the floors 
above up to the seventeenth, in which is 
located the laundry. Тһе variation in 
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arrangement above the third floor is found 
largely in the rooms on the corner of the 
street, caused by the circular wall and 
tower at that point. Special attention 
is to be given to the heating, ventilation 
and plumbing of the building. Elec- 
tricity will be em: re for lighting. It 
is expected that this hotel, which is being 
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erected by W. W. Astor, will be com- 
leted and ready for о about 

tember 1, 1892. When completed it 
is to be under the personal supervision of 
Ferdinand Earle, the present proprictor of 
the Hotel Normandie. It is estimated 
that the cost will be between $2,000,000 
and $3,000,000. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL USE OF IRON AND STEEL. 


HY HAS iron construction occu- 
pied such a subordinate position 
1n modern architecture? Why 

are architects so shy of using a material 
that has such strong claims upon their 
attention? These questions have never 
yet been qum satisfactorily answered, 
says the Building News, nor will they 
be till the profession have made up 
their minds to master the conditions 
and become as well acquainted with 
the properties and manufacture of iron 
as they are with those of stone or 
wood. When the architect knows as 
much of these matters, and the mathe- 
matical principles involved in the strength 
of this material, as the engineer, he 
will be able to accomplish what his 
brother in the sterner art has not, nor 
will ever be likely to accomplish. And 
for this reason : e knowledge of science 
to the engineer is the end for itself; 
he does not try to go further, but 
to the architect it is only the ladder to 
another and higher stage. The one stops 
at science; the other is supposed at least to 
make it subserve his art. When the 
engineer in designing an iron bridge per- 
forms the functions of architecture, he 
does so unwittingly ; the consequence is 
that the work is often designed in ignor- 
ance of esthetic laws. e architect’s 
fault is that he does not master the A BC 
of iron construction, and in consequence is 
satisfied to take his ideas from the engi- 
neer. Hence we are constantly in the habit 
of seei iron columns and girders, 
iron roof trusses and details taken from 
manufacturers’ sheets; in fact, build- 
i like conservatories, winter gardens, 
gallieries and arcades are handed over 

the manufacturing engineer, the 
architect merely exercising a general 
control over the work. nder such 
conditions and auspices we cannot won- 
der that the joint productions of the en- 
gineer and architect, as we see in some 
of our large railway station roofs, fail to 
satisfy the truly architectural sense; these 
works are probably a trifle more agreeable 
than the ordinary types intrusted solely to 
engineers, but big КЕЧЫН the evidences 
of а compromise that has the appearance 
of “ ornamented construction.” То de- 
sign a good roof truss and overlay it with 
ornamental devices is not a satisfactory 
чыды dealing with iron ; the ornamental 
looks what it really is, ** put on,” or intro- 
duced. An iron spandrel to a roof, for 
instance, filled up with quarterfoils and 
resting on foliated capitals made to imi- 
tate stone, is no longer a conception that 
will pass for an architectural treatment. 
As ted out by Т. Claxton 
Fidler, M. Inst. C. E., in his able paper 


hollow cast iron are ‘‘ hollow shams, and 
constitute an offense against good taste.” 
Yet this is the kind of architectural] iron- 
work which has been tolerated in New 
York and other of the great Western 
States. A Gothic façade, moldings, 
tracery, reveals, buttresses, and all have 
been reproduced in cast iron. These dis- 
guises have arisen, as Mr. Fidler says, 
“from an adherence to Me esed 
ideals." There may not have an in- 
tention to deceive, but there was at least а 
desire to imitate styles of architecture that 
had no sympathy with iron, But the chief 
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reason why an old style was chosen is to be 
foundinthetimidity with which a new and 
untried material is dealt with. It has 
been the same whenever a new material 
made its вррөатилее. When the Greeks 
invented the Doric order they clearly 
simulated the earlier types of wooden 
construction ; the Lycian tombs, as Mr. 
Fidler points out, had details borrowed 
from wooden prototypos.: the Romans, 
when they employ brick, copied the 
monolithic style of the Greeks. In each 
case the new material, whether it was 
stone, marble or brick, was wrought to 
imitate the older material. Thus it has 
been with iron ; the orders and styles -of 
architecture have been turned to account. 
The “column, the beam and the arch 
were executed in iron after the pattem of 
their masonry prototypes.” Many of the 
older cast-iron bridges аге examples of 
this approplation =the piers of many 
viaducts and bridges are made to repre- 
sent Doric columns; cast-iron arches, 
with radiating voussoirs, are seen in many 
of the earlier iron bridges. Westminster 
Bridge, one of the more modern and ele- 
л structures that cross the Thames, is 
esigned upon a Gothic model—the face, 
or front arches, нге designed as late 
open-traceried perpendicular arches, and 
the moldings and details are reproduc- 
tions of pierced stonework. Iron con- 
struction has passed this phase of repro- 
duction; it has already entered into a 
more definite phase of development, in 
which its peculiar properties, tenacity and 
tensile strength have become more 8) 
parent. Hitherto it has been made the 
vehicle of expressing compressive or 
transverse resistance; but it has lately 
assumed its rightful functions of elastic- 
ity and tensile strength. It is a very in- 
structive lesson in the philosophy of 
structural evolution to trace the steps by 
which these true functions of iron con- 
struction have been applied. The solid 
beam, for example, was first imitated; but 
it was soon found that the greater portion 
of the metal lying above and below the 
neutral axis was doing very little except 
adding materially to the dead weight of 
the structure. е middle portion was 
reduced to a web, leaving the upper and 
lower flanges to perform the functions— 
one of resisting the compressive, and the 
lower the tensile forces. The plate web 
ultimately gave way to the lattice web, 
or some system of bracing in diagonal 
lines. Thus the complex stresses engen- 
dered on the solid beam or web have been 
simplified or reduced to two stresses, ten- 
sion and compression; each diagonal 
member acts аз а іе or a strut, while the 
main stresses are met by the flanges. The 
iron braced girder then is the scientific 
development of the beam, the bow-strin 
truss in the same manner succeed: 
in taking the place of the cast-iron arch, 
and the stanchion may be equally said to 
be a development of the column. These 
forms are somewhat harsh and crude for 
the architect's purposes, yet they express, 
at least in an approximate way, the typical 
forms of iron construction. As Mr. Fid- 
ler says: ''Whatever the iron style 
of the future may be, it will not be 
an architecture of masses or of broad 
surfaces, but an architecture of lines 
marking and emphasising the princi- 
pal lines of stress." Ітоп construc- 
tion, then, if it seeks for definite archi- 


tectural ion, must be dictated 
these principles. The linear style, w E - 


ever it may be, must express the func- 
tions of stress which are adapted to iron 
and steel, and the nearer the forms of 
construction are made to emphasize these 
the more truthful the style will become. 
The architecture of lines need not be dic- 
tuted by any old style. It is true, as the 
author says, the slender shafts of piers, 
the moldings of groined vaults, were not 
dictated by stone construction, but were 
selected for а light and linear mode 
of expressing the lines of stress 
and the subdivision of function; yet 
these forms of architecture carried out 
the compressive system of the Gothic con- 
struction. Structurally, any truly metal- 
lic style must be made to emphasize the 
lines of stress, and any interference with 
or contravention with these lines must be 
wrong in principle. We have only one 
structure carried out in a truly logical 
manner as an expression of iron—the 
Crystal Palace—and for its object and 
purpose it is unique; iron roofs of great 
span have since been erected embodying 
scientific principles in their construction 
like those of the Midland Terminus an 
the Olympia; and the Eiffel Tower is the 
latest, and perhaps, on the whole, the 
most architectural, adaptation of the ma- 
terial. These аге, however, tentative and 
imperfect. An architectural treatment of 
iron and steel, while it is committed to a 
truthful expression of the stress lines and 
functions of iron, may not stop there. It 
should, above all, avoid the imitation of 
ET tyle developed from another and to- 
y different material. While the elas- 
tic P properties of steel and wrought iron 
make it suitable for curved lines, variety 
and elegance are qualities that can be be- 
stowed. Hitherto the limitations of man- 
ufacture and the stereotyped forms of the 
engineer have been a great obstacle to 
devel ent, but these restrictions are 
being diminished day by day. So long as 
the engineer remains sole master of the 
situation we may е t an advance in 
proportion to the study he brings to bear 
upon the subject, but no t improve- 
ment will take [аб till the subject is 
approached from both sides, and the archi- 
tect has qualified himself to treat the ma- 
terial as he does stone or brick or timber. 


PUTTING UP THE iron work on the Phila- 
delphia City Hall Tower has commenced. 
The tower is now 885 feet high and will 
be carried 212 feet higher. 


THE MANUAL TRAINING conference in 
Boston was attended by 15,000 persons. 
The schools in New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia and Chicago were all the subjects 
of inquiry and comparison, and the school 
at Wilmington, Del., where forging and 
machine-tool making are taught, received 
pages attention. e Boston Institute 
of Technology made a good display of 
work in machine-tool makin g. 


A NEW ТАХ Law in Ohio into effect 
June 1, which prescribes the manner in 
which manufacturers shall list горе 
for taxation. On the first of each mon 
they shall add to the value of raw mate- 
rial on hand the value of the product on 
hand; at the end of the year they shall 
strike an average, and the result is the 
amount they must list for taxation, 
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Loose Leaves From the Prospectus of the Imm Practical Building Corporation, Limited. 


AVING recently come into possession 

of advance sheets of a book of 

* Practical Building Plans," which 

I think will be of interest to every work- 
ing reader of Carpentry and Building, I 
- beg to present a отаи іп fac-simile, 
after first quoting the introduction, which 
reads as follows : 
“Та furnishing the citizens of this coun- 
try a cosy, not to say luxurious, cottage 
in a pearance and general outline, for the 
small sum of $500, this corporation is fill- 
ing a long-felt want and growing de- 
mand. e American man to-day wants 
a of his own—a building he can 
“ home, sweet home”—and have it 
come. The exorbitant prices of other 
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от sell the property. This speaks volumes 
for our scheme.” 


“А COSY COTTAGE FOR $500.” 


“ Тһе accompanying Fig. 1 is from 
в photograph of a cottage recently erected 
by us, for our late esteemed ex-mayor, on 
leased land, and gives a correct impres- 
sion of its appearance. The illustration 
shows a quantity of smoke issuing from 
the chimney, e cottage can be built 
for less money without the smoke, and 
some people do not care for this feature. 
Other pri features, which combine to 
make this building a dandy, are as fol- 
ows: 

“It is mounted on wheels, and may 
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A “Cosy” Cottage for &500.— Fig. 1—General View. 


building associations have hitherto ren- 
dered this impossible. For a building 
such as we offer in Fig. 1 for $500 other 
companies demand $510.57 up to $2,399.99, 
and express charges. We wish it dis- 
tinctly understood that we make nothing 

thesale of these structures; they are 

ered simply to advertise our business 
and in the hope that the purchaser will 
be induced in a short time to buy one of 
our larger houses, on which we could 
make а profit to cover cost—and a trifle 
over. 

“ We add that we have never had a case 
where the new owner did not come to us 
. withintwo weeks and wish to exchange 


A FEW 


N THE SELECTION of a site for the 
country house, writes Mr. F. W. 
Chandler in the Quarterly of the 

Massachusetts Institute of ipee ei id 
however great the attractions may be, 
avoid sny not well drained naturally. 
Much can be done by artificial drainage, 
but any ordinary filling only raises the 
finished surface a few feet more or less 
above tbe wet which is difficult to drain 
away. This applies particularly to level 
lands, ав on а slope drains may be laid 
that will lead the water to the euríace at 
а lower grade than the bottom of the 
house cellar, 

On the other band, the soil may be per- 

feetly dry, but hard and elayey, that 
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therefore be used to great advantage on 
leased land, where ease of manipulation 
is an essential. We make a great many 
with this precaution. 

“ The chimney is reversible, to accom- 
modate the change of wind. In warm 
weather it makes an excellent observa- 
tory, or may be packed away with other 
winter garments. 

** The roof is of planed boards, allowing 
rain drops to slip off without saturating 
the wood in the least. It looks better 
than the old-style method of shingling, 
and we have lately introduced an im- 

rovement in our ‘oblique cracks.’ This 
1s accomplished by laying the boards of 


the roof slightly oblique, the gutters be- 
ing placed at the ends of the building, 
running front to back. Тһе plan also in- 
sures the running off of all water, on ac- 
count of the steepness thus afforded. 
“Тһе outside doors open outward, а 
valuable feature in case of fire, when 
nearly every one is in more or less haste. 
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Fig. 2.—Finish of Gable. 


“The front door is solid soft pine, 
ined with first quality horn comb. 
r knob, brass, stained with the new 

cherry shade ; so also are the bass- 

wW front steps. 

“ Finish of the gable is shown in Fig. 2. 
The design is unique in the history of 
house building and speaks for itself. 

“ The floor plan is presented in Fig. 3, 
showing the arrangement of the rooms. 
Partition P is movable. This allows the 
enlargement of either or both rooms. Di- 
rections for permanent enlargement: 
Moving the partition back from the front 


Fig. 3.—Floor Plan. 


5 feet makes the parlor 15 feet instead of 
10; then placing it 5 feet from the front 
wall gives a length of 15 feet for the rear 
room, adding total length of 30 feet to the 
house. Quite an item. 

“ Piped for water and gas: А $1.50 
pump is furnished, and a trap goes with 
the sink, but no cheese is included at this 
price. Provision is made for the entrance 
of an abundant supply of sewer gas with- 
out extra charge." 


HINTS ABOUT DRAINAGE. 


in the spring time makes the plastered 
walls of the cellar damp, and wet spots to 
show perhaps, on the cellar concrete; for 
after heavy rains, because the soil will not 
leach, the water will follow down along 
the house and easily find an entrance 
through the ordinary cellar wall. This is 
land perfectly healthful to live on, if it can 
be drained to take care of the few wet 
months, for during the long summer 
everything is perfectly dry. If there 
is а public sewer, both the sewage 
and this water сап be taken care of satis- 
factorily. If there is no public sewer, 
then rcliance 1nust be placed on tbe cess- 

l In considering either case, the 

ining of the cellar wall is the first part 


of the system to be arranged for in the 
order of building. The bottom of the 
wall begius commonly from 12 to 18 inches 
below the finished cellar floor. The trench 


Írom the outside of the cellar wall to the 


bank should be at least 19 inches wide at 
the bottom and 2 feet at the top; this 
alows plenty of room to examine the 
building of the wall, to see that it is care- 
fully pointed to shed water, or to see tnat 
the outside of the wall is thoroughly 
plastered with clear cement—a valuable 
recaution to take with а wet soil, At the 
Мош of this trench the drain pipe is 
laid, aud above this the filling may begin 
with small stones, gravel free from clay, 
or sand, allowing 18 inches at the top for 
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loam. In the laying of this drain pipe 
care must be taken to have a regular fall 
to the outlet: The grade may be as little 
as one in 400 and be effective. 


THE DRAIN PIPE. 


The highest point of this drain pipe 
should be at the bottom of the footing 
stone of cellar wall, and the lowest 
point nearest to the sewer or cesspool, 
as the case may be. The drain рїре 
used for this work should not be 
the agricultural tile drain so com- 
monly used, but should be of second 
quality glazed pipe 4 inches in diameter, 
as advised by Mr. Ernest W. Bowditch. 
This second quality is perfectly strong, but 
the glazing is imperfect, or it may be 
twisted, or the hub cracked or broken, all 
faults of no consequence in this work. In 
regard to expense, this second quality costs 
less than the ordinary drain tile. The 
great advantage of this pipe is the security 
of a large, clean aperture effected by the 
hub. The tile drains are only 2 or 3 
inches in diameter, and are usually laid 
from i to 4 inch apart; this aperture is 
covered with tarred paper or cloth to pre- 
vent the earth working in, and then the 
trench is filled up; but with the greatest 
care taken, these tiles often get entirely 
choked up, and the porosity of the tile 
amounts to nothing. Mr. Bowditch has 
been called upon a number of times as an 
expert to find a reason why the cellar walls 
and floors should be wet, when the system 
of drain tiles had been laid in the most 
thorough manner, and bas invariably 
found the choking up of the tiles with 
earth to be the cause, and has replaced the 
same with the 4-inch glazed pipe with en- 
tire success. This pipe should be laid 
with the hubs pointing downward, as a 
better protection against earth enterin 
the joints, which are of course uncemented. 
When the trench is carefully graded, it is 
better in laying this pipe to cut out still 
more of the earth for each hub, to insure 
an even bed for the pipe; and when the en- 
tire circuit of the walls is made, and the two 
ends joined to make one outlet, this must 
be entered into a trap, and this connec- 
tion made as thoroughly as possible with 
clear cement. Whether this drainage pipe 
enters into the trap, or is led out to the 
surface at a lower level, it is important 
that a copper wire netting should bé so 
placed as to prevent rats or other vermin 
entering, as they might if the pipes bė- 
came dry: This netting should be put into 
the end of the second length, so that the 
last length can be crowded against it, and 
so insure its remaining. The trap must 
hold a large amount of water to guard 
against too rapid evaporation; it should 
be at least 2} feet in diameter, with 
14 to 16 inches depth of water. It 
may be built of brick laid in cement, or it 
may be of one of the patterns now found 
in the market. The outlet from this to 
the drain must begin with a bend which 
should lead down to almost touch the 
bottom, and where passing through the 
wall of trap must be cemented in the most 
thorough manner, and the rest of this 
outlet pipe must be laid carefully in ce- 
ment, the hubs pointing upward to its con- 
nection with the sewer—this outlet pipe 
being of the best glazed pipe. 


SUBSOIL DRAINAGE. 


It must be borne in mind that during 
the summer months the soil will probably 
be entirely dry, the water in the trap will 
naturally evaporate, the seal be thus lost, 
and sewer gas then have free entrance 
through trap and inlet, and so about walls 
of house. To avoid this danger it is best 
to lead one of the rain water conductors 
from roof into this trap, and as a further 
precaution, as in case of a drought, build 
a chimney from trap to top of ground with 
an iron cover, so that it can be filled by a 
hose or other artificial way. In this case the 
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rain water conductors should each have 
an §-trap, or a-larger one if possible, at its 
foot, to lead into a system of their own 
similar to that draining the walls, the final 
outlet to enter wall waste-pipe beyond the 
trap. It must be understood that the 
work thus described is from necessity, not 
choice, as in every case where it is possible 
to do so this sub-soil drainage should be 
led to lighter soil, where it can leach 
away and be a system of its own, not even 
connecting with a sub-soil sewage system, 
in which case there need be no trap, but 
do not omit the copper wire netting be- 
fore spoken of. It may be found as the 
work progresses that at times water comes 
up through the cellar floor, and this must 
also be taken care of. Such a floor must 
be covered with at least 6 inches of broken 
stone throughout, besides the finish of con- 
crete; but in addition a graded trench 
should be dug, say 6 inches deeper at the 
lowest part and 12 inches wide. This 
trench should be the whole length of 
the inside walls running parallel with 
them, and, say, 12 inches away. At the 
lowest part of this trench put in a trap, and 
from this trap lead a 4-inch iron pipe with 
bend, turned down to almost touch bot- 
tom, and lead the other end through the 
outside wall into trap above water line, if 
waste must finally enter sewer, or into the 
sub-soil drain of a water conductor if the 
overflow is allowed to leach into the soil. 
This cellar trap is made by the Akron and 
Portland Companies, and seems to be all 
that is wanted. It is of glazed earthen- 
ware, with an iroa cover, about 16 inches 
in diameter and 2 feet long. It is a regu- 
lar cylinder, and the upper half is per- 
forated with small holes, and when the 
trap is sunk so that the cover is flush with 
finished floor these perforations are oppo- 
site the broken stone stratum through 
which filters the water. It very rarely 
happens when the walls are properly 
drained that there is any appearance of wet 
on the cellar floor, but this is а very valu- 
able expedient for an old building where 
the foundation walls are so poorly built 
that the earth cannot be removed from the 
outside of them to put the drains there, 
without endangering its stability, or for 
any cause where it is not desirable or feas- 
ible to put in the outside drain. Тһе іп- 
Side drain will do the work perfectly well, 
but, of course, it would be better if this 
dampness were outside the cellar walls. 

One could hardly wish to build where 
all these precautions are necessary, and 
it might be said that such conditions are 
rare; but there might happen even а more 
complicated case where there is no sewer, 
апа tight cesspools must be used either 
because the earth will not leach or there is 
not area enough to allow of sufficient sub- 
soil drainage. Іп this last case there must 
be à cesspool for the sewage and another 
for the cellar drainage. Pumps should be 
fixed over them, and they must be emptied 
regularly. 

THE CESBPOOL. 


Thus far there has only been considered 
the drainage necessary for a dry cellar, 
and the mode of entering the soil-pipe 
into the sewer is too well known to need 
further explanation; but in thecase where 
the sewage can be disposed of by sub-soil 
drainage the method as carried out by Mr. 
Bowditch seems by far the best, and this 
method was also devised to take the place 
of the intermittent flushing tank with its 
system of main and lateral tile drains, 
which may under favorable circumstances 
work well enough, but cannot be relied 
upon. The same difficulty obtains in this 
case as about the cellar walls; the small 
pipes are too easily choked. More or less 
of the system thus becomes inoperative, 
the drainage becomes too concentrated, 
and the first sign of failure is the appearance 
of wet on the surfa2e of ground —it ‘‘ fount- 
ains up." Then again, the complication 
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of flush tank should be avoided in every 
case, until a better reason for using them 
is found than now exists; they are liable 
to, and do, get out of order. The sytem, 
ав carried out by Mr. Bowditch, is to have 
8 tight cesspool at least 50 feet from the 
house, into which is led the soil pipe and 
overflow from grease trap. This cesspool 
should be 3 feet in diameter and 5 feet 
high, and the inlet should enter at the top, 
and the outlet to run out, say, 8 feet from 
the bottom, so that all solid matter shall 
remain in the cesspool, which must be 
cleaned out occasionally. Of course the 
connection of house with cesspool must be 
of the best pipe and with tight joints, but 
the outlet is to be built of the second quality 
of glazed pipe, as before spoken of, to be 5 
inches in diameter, laid with the hub 

inting downward. If the soil will al- 
ow it, Mr. Bowditch digs trenches for the 
main and lateral drains from 3 to 4 feet 
deep, say, 10 inches wide at bottom and 18 
inches at top. This trench is then filled 
in with broken or small stones, во that 
when the pipe is laid on them there shall 
be 18 inches of loam over the top of pipe. 
The lateral drains are put in 20 to 25 feet 
apart, and their length is limited by the 
size of the land; for example, a lateral of 
100 feet might be enough; butif it were 
found insufficient the main should be 
continued 20 feet and} another lateral 
built on; and gates are put in во 
that the sewage may be directed into 
any lateral desired, to give others a 
rest. If the topography of the land 
is favorable, it is a good plan to lead 
a waste pipe from bottom of cesspool out 
to the lower slope, where a compost heap 
is collected, and allow the entire cesspool 
to run out at regular intervals. The pipe 
in the trenches should be placed as near 
the surface of ground as possible, but not 
so near as to endanger its working in win- 
ter. Eighteen inches ‘of ‘soil is not too 
deep for the air to penetrate, and its oxy- 
gen is doubtless more effective in the 
purification of sewage than the action of 
plant life. During the winter, the one is 
of course inoperative, and the other must 
be very much hindered by the frozen 
ground, so that during this time sewage 
must be got rid of principally by leaching. 
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Protection for Laborers in Europe. 


Germany seems to be far ahead of all 
other States so far as legislation for the 
protection of laborers is concerned, but in 
some respects Switzerland is more liberal 
in that respect. The law in Switzerland 
makes the happening of an accident prima 
facie evidence, and it only releases the em- 
ployer from liability in case he may show 
that the accident was caused by superior 
force or criminal act of a third person, or 
by the own fault of the deceased or in- 
jured party. And, in cases where any 
business detrimental to health is being car- 
ried on, the owner is also liable in case 
the employee contracts any disease caused 
by such business, as, for instance, match 
factories, white lead and mirror factories, 
wall paper factories (where arsenic is used). 
The law there further requires a record to 
be kept by the owner of all accidents, 
cases of sickness or deaths apparently 
caused by the business in which the laborer 
is engaged, and embraces all factories, 
railroads, steamboats, telegraphs, tele- 
phones, buildings, quarries, mines, &c. 
Another feature, which is also found as 
yet only in Austria, is the law which fixes 
the maximum time during which labor 
can be demanded. That time is 11 hours 

r day, and on Saturdays or days imme- 

iately preceding holidays it is ten hours. 
It applies to all persons over 14 years of 
age, and prohibits work by all under that 
age and prohibits night work for females 
and for boys under 18 years. - 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Miter for an Octagon Joint. 
From A. B. McD., Harrison, Tenn.—I 
would like very much to have some one 
tell me what points on the steel square 
will give the miter for an octagon joint. 


A Curious Rule. 

From RULE, Red Wing, Minn.—I in- 
close a sketch of а rule, the use of which 
I would like to have some one explain in 
the columns of Ca try and Building: 
I would also like to know the name of the 
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rule and the meaning of the figures and 
letters upon it. The sketch shows only 
one side of one-half of the rule and is 
made full size. Will some of the readers 
of the paper, who are familiar with this 
rule, kindly enlighten me? 


Plans for a Bake Oven. 


From J. C., Meadville, Pa.—In the 
March issue of Carpentry and Building 
“У. S. C." of Corpus Christi, Texas, 
asks for plans of а bake oven. I inclose 
drawi of a bake oven that I erected a 
short time ago. The fire boxis 26 x 14 
inches, the door 12 x 12 inches, the ash pit 
door 12 x 24 inches, while the door of the 
oven marked B in the elevation is 12 x 24 
inches. The door slides in a frame and 
has at its top a hole to which a light rope 
is attached and passed upward through a 
pulley at the ceiling of the room. B 
means of this rope the door may be - 
ily opened. Referring to the elevation in- 
dicated by Fig. 2 of the cuts, C C are 
dampers and should slide in an iron frame. 
The oven flue is 12 x 12 inches and starts 
level with the oven floor. The direct draft 
flue is 4 x 6 inches, and connects with the 
fire box and main flue, as indicated by 
the dotted lines on the elevation. Fig. 1 
of the illustrations represents the floor 


Plans for а Bake Oven.—Fig. 1.—Floor 
Plan. 


plan of the oven, while Fig. 8 is a section 
through the oven at the line А A, indi- 
cated on the floor plan. In making this 
oven I filled in with cinders, tamping 
them hard and solid and paved with two 
thicknesses of brick, laid flat in mortar, 
withthe floor 1 inch higher at the rear 
end. The arch starts 6 inches above the 
ighest end of the floor, and should be 
headers with joints broken.. , Grout 
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thoronghily with шұ mortar, after 
whieh y a course flatin a good bed of 
mortar. 


Effect of Mortar on Timber. 


oe U А.; Monim sii pri- m 25 
rrespondence de ent of Ca 

and Building in the March issue, Т aoti 
an article by “ Dry Rot” of Rutherford, 
N. J., brought out by the communication 
from “8. 8.," Ithaca, N. Y., and am 


much amused to see how poor Mr. Mor- 


days the earth will be found very moist. 
Stone is often used by nurserymen in 
transplanting trees in very dry soil in 
order to attract moisture to the roots. 
Before leveling the walls for the sills 
some precautions should be taken by 
using cement in layers to break the con- 
nection of moisture rising from the 
ground, similar to breaking an electrical 
current. The timber should also be well 
salted, and if these precautions had been 
taken the trouble would have been 
averted. Lime box says lime mortar is 


Sketch Submitted by ** Rule.” 


tar is made the scapegrace for others’ fol- 
lies. If lime mortar was used, as I infer 
was done in the cases referred to by “8. 
S.” and “D. R.," why have not the. ends 
of the trimmers, lintels, joists, &c., failed 
inr years ago? In the construction of 
buildings at Fort Niagara by the French 
before the Revolutionary War lime mor- 
tar was used in abundance, and on its 
reconstruction by the English when they 
occupied it lime mortar was plentifully 
employed. This I know to be a fact, as 
some of my ancestors were superintend- 
ents оға section of the work executed, 
and I failed to find any serious effect on 


Fig. 2.—Elevation. 


the timbers in the year 1856. Again, 
would not buildings which were sheathed 
with boards on the outside, lathed on the 
inside, then filled with grouting composed 
of pounded stone, sand and lime, have be- 
come destroyed long ere this if the trouble 
referred to by the correspondents men- 
tioned was due to the cause they assign ? 
I know of buildings over 50 years old 
which are yet in good condition, ordinary 
wear by weather and usage excepted. I 
have spent over 40 years in the construc- 
tion of all kinds of work in different 
States and climates, and have been a close 
observer of the durability and strength of 
different materials required, but I have 
failed to see or learn of lime mortar being 
destructive to wood. I think in the case 
referred to by the correspondents men- 
tioned above, that the trouble arose from 
the method of construction. There were 
no precautions used to check moisture 
from rising from the ground in the wall. 
Stone is a natural absorbent of moisture, 
as may be easily proven by placing a 
stone on the dry earth. Upon removing 
the stone after it has lain there for a few 


his preserver. I would like to hear from 
others on this subject. 


Rake Molding Intersecting a Level 
Molding. 


From J. Н. P., Grennell, Iowa.—I would 
like to say a word with regard to the 
article from “ A. R.,” North Indianapolis, 
Ind., published in the February issue of 
the paper for this De Iamconvinced 
that he does not fully comprehend the 
meaning of “О. A. H.," Chariton, Iowa. 
Making а molding in the manner ex- 
plained by “А. К.” is a very common 
thing, but where the profile of raking 
molding requires to be made different from 
the level molding greater skill is neces- 

. I presume many carpenters do not 
mmdorsfand how to work the rake molding 
80 that it will fit to its place. 


Perspective Board. 


From BEGINNER, Tampa, Fla.—I have 
taken Ca try and Building for several 
ears, Pee", I find it very useful tome. I 
lais to ask through its columns if there 


Fig. 8.—Section Through Oven at a a of 
Fig. 1. 


is any such thing as à perspective board 
on which perspectives may be drawn 
without the aid of a centerolinead. My 
space is limited, and the old way is practi- 
cally impossible under the circumstances. 
If there is such а thing asa perspective 
board I shall be glad to have the readers 
of the paper tell me where I can get one. 


Raising Larze Harn Frames. 


From J. M. B., JR., Burlington, Pa.— 
Iwouldlike very much to have some of 
the practical barn builders who are readers 
of Carpentry and Building furnish draw- 
ings and description showing apparatus 
and methods for raising large frames. I 
have а number of barns to build this 
season, 40 x 50 feet in plan, with timber 
10x12 inches in section. Тһе hight of 
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the barn is to be 20 feet to the main 

lates, without counting the basement. 

have generally employed a gin pole, but 
this is a clumsy affair and takes nearly as 
many men to handle asit пари to require 
to raise the barn frame. any readers 
of the paper will contribute something on 
this subject it will be a favor to me and, I 
have no doubt, will interest many others 
as well, 


Design for Tool-Chest Top. 


From W. К. H., Chase City, Va.— 
Among the numerous plans presented in 
the columns of Carpentry and Build- 
ing for tool chests, the fact seems to 
have been overlooked that the chests 
are often exposed to the weather, and 
the tops are not made to turn water. 


Tool-Chest Top Suggested by “ІР. К. Н.” 


Permit me to present my idea of a 
good chest top, a sketch of which is 
shown in the accompanying engraving. 
In addition to forming a good roof, the 
top is so constructed as to make it a con- 
venient place for asaw rack. The bottom 
edge of the top frame should be a trifle 
larger than the chest itself and rabbeted 
over the outer edges of the chest top. 


Length of Jack Rafters. 


From J. Н. P., Grennell. Iowa.—In the 
January number of Carpentry and Build- 
ing for the present year I. P. Hicks criti- 
cises my sketch published in the August 
issue for 1890, and I must confess that it 
justly deserves what he says. and more 

. Iwas very careless in making the 
plan, and I ought not to have sent it in 
such an imperfect condition. Such things 
tend to show that we are far from being 
infallible. I inclose another sketch, 
which this time is really for а one-third 
pitch roof. I would like to see my plan 
of this roof, which, by the way, I do not 
claim as original with me, but which, as 
“Ge W.," of Wauson, Iowa, says, “І 
have used for many months.” get a fair 
trial. Iclaim for it practicability іп all 
hip and valley pieces, roofs of any pitch 
and unequal pitches—in fact, I do not see 
much difference between “ G. W.'s" plan 
and the one I submit. He has a different 
method of finding the length of jack raf- 
ters, and right here I wish to say I believe 
he has made a mistake in his plan with 
regard to the side bevel of the jacks. 
Now, a hip or valley placed plumb over a 
base line which is at an angle of 45 de- 
grees to the plate would require the ends 
of the jack to becut on the miter. I can- 
not see how his will fit if cut as the plan 
indicates they should be. I beg to be al- 
lowed to say a few words more about 
“G. W.’s” plan, which I consider a good 
one. He does not explain in such a way 
that one who is not an experienced hand 
can understand how to find the length of 
hips, valleys and jacks. For instance, ho 
Says. “Тһе line from a to 5 is the length 
of Ip and valley dropped down to get the 
length of jacks;" but there is no demon- 
stration of that point. Of course one who 
understands framing can see how it is 
done, but for others it might prove a little 
puzzling. ; 

I find that according to Mr. Hicks the 
first jack. placed 2 feet from the foot of 
the hip, із 2824 inches long, but that 
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‘í figuring each succeeding one 2834 inches 
longer than the one before it" does not 
give the common rafter long enough by 
nearly 1 inch. It makes the common 
rafter, according to the span of roof I sub- 
mit, 11 feet 1124 inches. While figuring it 
by the rule for finding the hypotenuse of 
right angle triangles, I find the common 
rafter to be 144.22 inches, or 12 feet and 
nearly М inch. Of course I do not split 
hairs in framing, but the common rafter 
should not be framed 1 inch too short. If 
the jacks should by chance be cut a little 
too short they can be moved and made to 
answer. I like Mr. Meloy’s method of 
finding lengths of rafter from the square, 
although it has been in use many years. 
Referring to the plan which I submit 
let ААА represent the hip and valley 
rafters and B BB their runs or base lines. 
To find the length of hip and valley raft- 
ers which are cut, check off length, set 
the rise of roof at right angles to the base 
line of each, as at CCC. Then the lines 
at A A A will give the hypotenuse of the 
triangle—the length of hip and valley. 
To find the common rafter, set the rise of 
roof, which in the accompanying sketch 
is 6 feet 8 inches at right angles to the 
base line, as at D. Then the line at E 


will be the hypotenuse or le of the 
common rafter. To find the length of 
each jack for hip or valley, tr: er the 


distance shown by the dotted lines, which 
are, or should be, at right angles to the 
base line of hip and val е), and touching 
the hip or valley line, to the base line of 
the jack rafters and at right angles to the 
same, as at ЕЕ. Then the line at GG 
will be the lengths of the jack and valley 
rafters. Each jack is found in the same 
manner, but there will be a difference 
evident in the manner of cutting the jacks 
for the hip and for the valley. The top 
end of the jack for the hip will be cut to 
the bevel against the hip, while the val- 
ley jack will be cut with the same down 
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ley taken from the lengths of the jacks. 
The valley rafter has to be reversed in 
setting, as in framing or making span for 
ttom ends are evi- 

end to. Itis the 


Deadening Floors. 


From G., New York City.—The letter 
relating to the effect of mortar on timber, 
published on page 11 of the January issue 
of Carpentry and Building, is very inter- 
esting. To my mind it would have been 
much better had the builder deadened his 
floors and increased their fire-proof qual- 
ity by the use of mineral wool or rock 
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Method of Deadening Floors Recommended 
by “G.” 


wool, laid on a false ition 2 or 8 inches 
below the floors, as clearly shown in the 
Sketch which I send herewith. The strips 
are nailed along the joists, after which 
short lengths of 34 inch stuff—any old 
stuff will answer—are cut and laid on the 
strips. After this has been done the bags 
of rock wool, or of mineral wool, are 
poured out and the shallow space above 
the, partition filled level with the face of 


Length оу Jack Rafters. —Diagram Submitted by “J. Н. P.” 


bevel, but without any side bevel, so as 
to fit against the ridge line. The bottom 
end wil be cut with the same down 
bevel, and also with side bevel in accord- 
ance with whichever side, whether right 
or left of yalley rafter it is designed to fit. 
The jack for the hip is cut at the bottom, 
the same as the common rafter, to fit the 
plate. In framing the different rafters, 
one-half the thickness of the ri lines 
should be taken out of the , also 


the joists. Tar paper is then laid upon it 
and the flooring put on. The wool must 
not be tamped, as it is the air within that 
makes it a non-conductor of heat and 
sound. The tar paper may be omitted if 
the floor is well tongued and grooved. It 
serves. however, to make it water tight, 
which is а desideratum under ordinary con- 
ditions, and a still greater one in case of 
fire. Sawdust will deaden the floors to 
sound, but is a poor conductor of heat, 
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while in case of fire its presence is not de- 
sirable. Instead of the thin strips indi- 
cated in the sketch thicker ones may be 
used, and in that case lengths of board 
for the false bottom may run the same 
way as the joists. If they shrink the 
strips will be wide enough to hold them 
and prevent the filling from falling 
through. 


Framing a Bank Barn. 


From D. K., Oakridge Station, Pa.— 
Tam а reader of Carpentry and Building, 
and noticing plans and suggestions relat- 
ing to barn framing I take the liberty of 
sending rough sketches of a barn which 
I built for a gentlemen іп Dime, Ра. The 
barn is one which I think will be found 
equal to any I have yet seen illustrated in 
the paper. The plans cover a bank barn 50 
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that size and color require an immense 
amount of fuel to keep them going. In 
the second place, a very short time m the 
position shown in his Fig. 2, will produce 
total insensibility and consequent inactiv- 
ity, together with looseness of joints. In 
the third place, while the ''device" is 
easily produced in the localities mentioned 
by “J. №. Н.” and not expensive except 
as to fuel, Brother “Н.Н. C." of Denver 
might find them difficult to obtain. In 
the last place, although others might be 
mentioned, Brother Chips in Northern 
States sometimes object to working ор the 


ваше job with machines of that color, and 
we do not want any more causes for 
Strikes in the future. 

If “Н. Н. C.'s" foreman would put the 
lock on while the door is on the bench, he 
idea and would not have to 


the hinges." 


would get m 


“ take his o T wo brothers 


Fig. 2.—End View. 
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top and mark this on the bottom and top 
of the door. Strike a line between by 
means of the straightedge. Work tothese 
lines at the bottom. top and lock edge. 
Place the bottom butt 9 inches from the 
bottom of the door and the top butt 7 
inches from the top. and in rebate р 
butts 9,5 inches from the bottom and 7 
inches from the top. Put on the lock an 

lace the door in position. If the work 

as been properly done, it only remains 
to put on the gauge, but a little trimming 
is usually necessary, which can be easil 
done with the smooth plane. I th 
“S. F. B." would need a dray to move 
his door-hanging outfit. 


From S. F. B., Wellington, Ohio.—Last 
summer I built a house on the second 
floor of which there were four doors fitted 
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Fig. 4.—Rear Elevation. 


Framing a Bank Barn.—Method Suggested by ** D. К.” 


х 46 feet insize. The sills are 10 x 12, the 
cap sills 9 х 11 and the cross sills 10 x 10. 
These, however, can be made heavier over 
the shed. if desired. The cross beams 
are 8 x 8 inches, and the plates and pur- 
lins 7x8. Fig. 1 of the sketches which 
I inclose represents а side view of the 
barn; Fig. 2 shows an end view, while 
Fig. 8 represents the center bent. In Fig. 
4 of the sketches is shown a rear view of 
the barn, in the lower story of which the 
ts measure 10 x 10 and 10 x 12, while 
he leaning or batter ровів ате7 x10. Тһе 
itch of the roof is 9 feet rise in 16, which 
consider avery good pitch for a shingle 
roof, 


Convenient Door Holder. 


From W. К. H., Chase City, Va.—I had 
supposed that “J. М. Н,” with his 
“ pickaninny " door holder, published in 
the January issue of Curpentry and Build- 
ing, settled the question, but I see that 
“8. F. B.” and “С. E. J.” are yet dis- 
satisfied. Now, brothers all, I move that 
“J. N. Н.” take the cake, but I hope he 
will divide with the family. However, I 
must say there are some objections to his 
“device.” In the first place, machines of 
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have said that my bootjack would be too 
lively and move about while the door is 
being planed. They will not experience 
trouble in this way if they will have the 
bench made heavy and the feet sawed to 
rub flat on the floor. Perhaps we have 
not yet got the Denver “ hustle" on us, 
but after the following order we can ** get 
there" with some of the best: Plane the 
butt edge of the door straight and square. 
Lay it flat on the trestle; then try the 
frame square in the tongue and bot- 
tom corners of the door frame with 
the blade of the square in the butt 
rebate and the tongue in the top re- 
bate and then on the carpet strip. If the 
frame is not square, notice the deflections. 
Then with the strip straightedge obtain 
the hight of the frame in the butt rebate 
and mark the hight on the butt edge of 
door, allowing 14 inch for play. Then 
place the blade of the square even with 
the edge of the door and a straightedge 
along the tongue of the square, having 16 
atthe marks on thedoor. Itshould be in 
the same relation to the tongue of the 
square that the top rebate and carpet strip 
hold when the square is in the frame. 
Mark by the straightedge. Obtain the 
width of frame on the strip bottom and 


with rim locks. In doing the work I used 
the method suggested in a recent issue by 
“№. P. W.,” with very satisfactory re- 
sults. There were three outside doors 
fitted with locks, and altogether a total of 
13 doors. I cheerfully contribute this 
testimony in support of the methed 
adopted by “N. P. W.,” but should be 

lad to hear from other readers touching 
the question of door holders. 


Width ot Siding. 


From Е. K., Kieler. Wis.—In response 
to “J. M. B.,” Burlington, Pa., whose 
letter appeared in the September issue of 
Carpentry and Building for 1890, I desire 
to say that I find Stanley’s Clapboard 
Gauge a very handy thing for siding. 
The correspondent states that in his sec- 
tion of the country it is customary to 
lay siding 5 inches to the weather. In 
my opinion this is too small a lap for a 
ood job. Six-inch siding will not be an 
wider than 514 inches when dressed, an 
siding not lap more than 14 inch will, 
if not painted, dry out so rapidly that in 
а few years there will be hardly any lap 
left. This siding will then have such а 
small lap that the water will easily get 
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in. I think 1$-inch bevel siding 514 inches 
wide should be laid not more than 44 
to 414 inches, and even then, if posts are 
no nearer than 16 inches between centers, 
the water will come through in a heavy 
Storm from y; side. I коша advise 
every reader of Carpentry a uilding 
who is in doubt on this point to make a 
trial, which I am convinced will prove to 
his satisfaction that it is a fact. 


Meloy’s System of Framing Roofs. 


From È W., Paterson, N. J.—D. H. 
Meloy kindly asks me to make clear that 
portion of his description relating to Fig. 
18, of the serial article published in the 
January number of Carpentry and Build- 
ing for the present year. In his reply to 
my original communication he says, the 
side bevels of the jack rafters are found 
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pentry and Building, he may make stair 
uilders of some of us who are forced to 
be general a]l-round workmen. 


Finishing Wood Patterns. 


From PATTERN МАКЕЕ. —І notice in the 
March issue of Carpentry and Buildi 
an inquiry from “Н. E.," Greenfield, 
Ohio, relative to the finishing of wood 

atterns. With the permission of the 
Editor I will give my experience for the 
benefit of this correspondent and of other 
readers of the paper. In the first place 
make the pattern as smooth as possible ; 
then give it one coat of shellac varnish. 
After this has been done, sandpaper it 
nicely until it is smooth, and then repeat 
the operation of varnishing. It is neces- 
sary to exercise some care in order that 
the varnish be not too thick. For 


Meloy’s System of Framing Roofs.—Sketch Accompanying Letter from “J. W.” 


y the same method. Referring to the 
sketch which I inclose, the line A F fepre- 
sents one side of the jack rafter for the 
9-inch pitch roof. Find the exact thick- 
ness of the rafter and lay it off on a plane 
parallel with A F, as shown by the line G 
. Then square across from G to I and 
the distance from K to G is the difference 
between the two down bevels on the jack 
rafter. І claimed іп my first notice of 
the article that the jack rafters would not 
fit when raised to the pitch, and I see no 
reason to alter my views. Ihave added a 
few lines to Mr. Ме1оу'в drawing, which 
shows a gap to be filled up from his bevel, 
which is I A G. The level seat of the 
valley rafter being A B, the bevel of the 
jack rafter could not be F I A B, the dif- 
ference being from G to О and from O' to 
There must be some misunderstand- 
ing which I hope Mr. Meloy will clear 
away and close the gap between F A B and 
F Aa,the lastletters giving the true bevel 
according to my mind. i 


Something on Handrailing. 


From STUDENT, San Antonio, Texas.— 
If I. P. Hicks will give us something on 
handrailing as simple as his hip-roof 
framing in the January number of Car- 
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lathe work give one coat of varnish, then 
sandpaper and give it another coat. Use 
aclean rag and rub off while running. 
Use lamp black for black varnish mixed 
with shellac. Use alcohol for thinning 
the varnish. The patterns should have 
the varnish applied often when much 
used, as it preserves the pattern and will 
save both time and money. 


Polishing Hard Wood. 


From W. W., Philadelphia, Pa.—Will 
some of the readers of Carpentry and 
Building kindly give me a.recipe for pol- 
ishing hard wood? 


Pleased with Carpentry and Build- 
ing. 

From W. L. R., Mount Carmel, ПІ.-- 
You can count on me as a subscriber until 
I die or quit carpentering, if the paper 
holds its present standard. I think I 
will have time this winter to send several 
articles of interest to the readers of Car- 
pentry and. Building. 


Waterproof Glue. 


From Е. B., Mount Vernon, N. Y.—In 
answer to ‘‘N. G. H.," Grand Rapids, 
Ohio, permit me to recommend the fol- 
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lowing method of making a waterproof 
glue: Take unslacked lime and pot cheese 
and mix well together with a little water 
to the consistency of thick glue. I have 
found this combination to work very 
satisfactorily. 


Finding the Center of a Circle when 
Spring and Chord are Given. 


Since the April issue of Carpentry and 
Building went to s we have received 
additional letters from correspondents in 
reply to the inquiry of “С. E. S.," Ta- 
coma, Wash., who asked in the February 
issue of the paper for a rule for Sptaming 
the diameter of a circle when the chor 
and rise are given. We take this means 
of acknowledging receipt, remarking that 
we have discovered nothing in them that 
was not shown in the selection of letters 
published. 


Sagging of Floors. 


From W. Q., Humboldt, Iowa.—With 
regard to the question of floors sagging, 
rmit me to say that for many years I 
ad much trouble from this cause, es- 
pecially in buildings provided only with 
а foundation wall and no cellar. Most 
builders have the floor joist crowning, 
owing to the fact, no doubt, that all joist 
have a natural crown, and most builders 
t that edge up. After repeated trials, 
Í found that would not overcome the 


building. These joist absorb а great 
deal of moisture, and as the 'dampness is 
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Manner of Trussing Joist Adopted by 
“ ТР, 0.” 


greater at the lower edge, the floor sags 
in the center as a consequence. Then 
again, the same thing happens to the 
upper joist when the plastering is done, 
and the upper tiers are more difficult to 
prevent sagging and trembling, because 
in the case of the lower tier we can put 
a beam under, while with the upper tier 
we cannot. I do not wish to be under- 
stood as saying that the correspondent 
has not devised and advocated a good 
plan for fixing joist, but that it is not 
certain to work satisfactorily under all 
circumstances. Ihave hit upon another 
plan, and although it is not so cheap as 
the method described by the correspond- 
ent in a recent issue, it is, however, I 
think, much more reliable. In putting 
in joist 16 feet long or more, I truss them 
in the manner shown in the accompanying 
sketches. If I am using 2 x 7 8 for 
joist, I employ a 1 x 4 piece for the truss ; 
but if the joist are wider, I use a 1 x 6 
piece, always being careful, however, 
that the crown edge is close up to the 
floor. Strike a mark across the side, at 
the center of the joist, lay on a strip and 
nail it firmly to the joist with two rows 
of nails about 16 inches а) The strip 
is now ready to saw off at the center, 
plumb with the mark. Join on the other 
one, being careful to have a good joint 
in the center. This method has given the 
best of satisfaction. I have used the 
truss on 24-foot vg 12-inch centers, 
with three tiers of bridging, and find it 
capable of sustaining great weight. This 
is especially true of buildings where there 
are long spans, and it need only be tried 
to be appreciated. The joist may be 
comparatively dry. А truss on one side 
only,is all that is necessary. 
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ARRANGEMENT FOR LIGHTING BASEMENT. 


E ILLUSTRATE herewith a very 
convenient arrangement that has 
been adopted by G. 8. Crosby & 

Co., 176 Clinton street, Chicago, Ill., for 
lighting the engine room in the basement of 
their building. It is very essential to many 
city stores to provide illumination under- 
ground, but it is seldom that daylight can 

utilized for this purpose, and there is 
therefore the necessity of making use of 
gas or electricity, which are neither so 
rane or convenient as natural light. 

e special feature of tbe arrangement il- 
lustrated is that it interferes very little 
with the office space on the first floor. 
Fig. 1 is a faite ae view of a cabinet, 
or set of wers or compartments, that 
extend, the full front of the building. 


m 
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At the right is а glass window, over which 
ment can be adopted in almost any build- 
ing. Furthermore, the ment of 
drawers and compartments can be made to 
suit the requirements of the particular 
office that is fitted up with such a case. 


American Building Stone. 


In арса on the subject of building 
stone f. J. S. Newberry of Colum- 
bia College School of Mines recently ex- 
pressed himself as follows: ‘It is alittle 
singular that wealthy New Yorkers who 
are constructing palaces in this city will 
go abroad to the uttermost parts of the 
earth for stone to decorate the interiors of 


Fig. 1.—Perspective View of Cabinet. 


Fig. 2 is a sectional view through the 
basement and first floor, showing the 
depth of the cabinet and the method that 
is employed for admitting light to the 
basement. The cabinet is about 3 feet 
broad, and between 3 and 4 feet high, the 
top forming a broad shelf just below the 
window sill. Atthe top of the drawers 
are drawing boards that slide in and out, 
one of them being shown partially pulled 
outin Fig. 1. Beneath these boards the 
space is divided into drawers or square 
box compartments. On account of the 
slanting back the lower compartments of 
the cabinet are very shallow, increasing in 
depth, however, toward the top, until 
they are nearly the full depth of the case. 
а wire screen is placed to prevent it from 
being broken; for it will be noticed that 
the lower part of the window is just on 
the level of the sidewalk. This particu- 
lar construction, of course, applies only to 
buildings in which the office floor is at the 
elevation shown above the sidewalk, but 
it will be evident that a similar arrange- 
The front of the case is protected with 
sliding deors, as shown in Fig. 1, which 
keep out dust from the drawers, and when 
closed give the case the appearance of be- 
ing paneled. Each door slides twice its 
width and fits closely. The top of the 
case can be used for books, or a book- 
keeper’s desk can be placed upon it, while 
within the drawers and compartments is 
room for a large quantity of office sup- 
plies, &c. The case is ‘finished with a 
molding in front and gives an ornamental 
appearance to the offices, which are 
handsomely fitted up with Georgia pine. 
Fig. 2 is a sectional view of the work, A 
B being the partition which separates the 
desk or case from the engine room below. 
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alaces. Anybody who has been in the 

mithsonion Institution at Washington 
and has seen specimens of building stones 
from various sections of this country 
mnst concede that Iamright. Тһе finest 
variegated and blue marble in the world 
can be found in Vermont. I think itis at 
Manchester. I have seen ересен оп 
exhibition here in New York that very 
closely resemble the African marbles 
which decorate the panels of the cash 
room of the United States Treasury, and 
have been used with good effect in the 
most recently built hotel here, and these 
specimens will bear me out in this general 
statement.” 


BLACK BIRCH, which is rapidly coming 
into favor, is а close-grained and v 
handsome wood, and can be easily stain 
exactly to resemble walnut. It is just 
as easy work, and is suitable for nearly, 
if not all, the purposes to which black 
walnut is at present applied. Birch is of 
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Fig. 2.—Section through Basement and Office, Showing Lighting Arrangement. 


An Arrangement for Lighting a Basement, 


the palaces. I can account for it in no 
other way than upon the hypothesis that 
what is difficult to obtain and what is ex- 
pensive is the most desirable. There are 
marbles in America finer and better 1n all 
respects than can be brought from Africa 
or Mexico or Sunny Italy. There are 
building stones within 200 miles of New 
York, easy of access, cheap and far supe- 
rior as to durability and beauty to the 
marbles which form the wainscotings, 
stairways, bathrooms and other interior 
decorations in some of these New York 


much the same color as cherry, but the 
latter wood is now very scarce, and, con- 
sequently, dear. When properly stained 
it is almost impossible to distinguish the 
difference between cherry and walnut. 
In the forests throughout Ontario birch 

ws in abundance, especially if the land 
is not too boggy. There is a great differ- 
ence in the wood of different sections. 
Where the land is high and dry the wood 
is firm and clear, but if the land is low 
and wet the wood has a tendency to be 
soft and of a bluish color. 
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A CALIFORNIA COTTAGE. 


НЕ DWELLING of which we pre- 


sent and elevations upon this 
and the following pages was recently 
built for C. P. Mallory of Orange, 


Southern California from designs fur- 
nished by C. B. Bradshaw, architect, 
of that place. As will be seen from 
an inspection of the ground plan, the 


Stonemason, simplicity in design should 
be а sine qua non. Such a treatment 
certainly gives the most pleasing effect, 
and is in perfect accordance with the 
hard nature of the material. Any at- 


tempt at elaboration is altogether out of 
place. Overwrought granite is always 
painful to the sensitive eye—influenced 


upon the use of stones in New York and 
other cities in this State, with particular 
mention of bouses and buildings, and of 
the effects for beauty and utility, which 
have been critically noted. The impor- 
tance of scientific tests, the methods and 
results, are presented, partly in tabulated 
form and in more easily com- 
prehended ways, by Prof. 
Francis A. Wilbur of Rut- 
gers College, who prrsonally 
made collections of all the 
samples used from  quarries 


in New York, and eon- 


Qucted the tests of these with 


stones from the most noted 


localities in other States. These 


tests have proved the superi- 


iority of the better sandstones 


to the granites, maroles and 


limestones in their capacity to 


resist the effects of high tem- 


perature—fires—and these latter 


classes of stone are shown to be 


unable to withstand the vitrify- 


ing and calcining effects of in- 


tense heat. Yet they are quite 


ав durable as sandstones under 
ordinary weather exposure, as 
shown by the freczing and thaw- 
ing tests. There are other con- 
siderations of appearance, 
beauty, ease and economy of 
working, as well as value for 
fire proof construction, which 
are, at times, not less impor- 
taut. The superiority of the 
best stones from New York 
quarries over those from other 
quarry districta іп the country, 
as indicated by these compare- 


A California Cottage.—C. B. Bradshaw, Architect, Orange, Cal.—Front Elevation and Section.— 
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rooms are arranged upon one floor, 
this being the commbn practice in that 
section for moderate cost dwellings, as 
it is in the other sections of the country 
where the climate the year round is some- 
what tropical inits character. The house 
shown herewith is a frame structure rest- 
ing upon a timber foundation supported 
by a brick wall, provision being made for 
a sitting room, dining room, kitchen and 
three sleeping rooms, all of comfortable 
Size. The sitting and dining rooms are con- 
nected by portiéres, the latter room bein 
furnished with a neat angle fire place an 
mantel. The location of the chimney is 
such as to furnish flues for three rooms on 
the first floor and one in the attic above. 
On this attic floor is a hall, two large bed- 
rooms and ample closet room. The front 
chamber on the first floor has a plate-glass 
window with cathedral glass margins, 
also a French window opening out upon 
the side porch. АП inside finish is of 
selected redwood, Eastlake design, and 
finished in natural wood with hard oil. 

The frame foundation of the house is 
covered with matched and beaded ceiling 

laced тено. and laid off іп panels. 

e porch foundations are latticed for the 
р e of ventilating under the floors, 
and the gables of the lower portion of the 
front are covered with 6-inch V-rustic, 
while the sides of the front porch and the 
roof are shingled. The gables are shin- 
gled or paneled, as may be desired. The 
architect states that the house is so 
planned that a portion of it can be built 
at a time, if so preferred, orif too large 
to meet the requirements of a family, may 
be changed, without injuring the ap- 
pearance in any way. As illustrated here- 
with the cost of the house in the locality 
named is placed at $2000. 

———— p 


ІТ MAY BE USEFUL to note that in modern 
granite architecture, as in the true granite 
style of the ancient Egyptians, says The 
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no doubt, by the remembrance of the vast 
amount of labor involved in the work. 
Over polishing, too, has a peculiarly harsh 
and repulsive appearance, especially in 
the Aberdeen variety. A better and more 
pleasing effect may be obtained by em- 
ploying a breadth of unpolished surface 
to highten the value of the highly polished 
portions. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BUILDING STONE IN New York. Bulletin 
No. 10, State Museum. - By John С. Smock. 
Pages 191-400; map, 58 x 60 cm.; table. 
September, 1890. 40 cents. 


The State of New York is peculiarly 
rich in geological history. Many of its 
terms have been derived from the numer- 
ous localities which furnished great facil- 
ities for the study of typical formations 
and periods of geology. This bulletin is 
а practical treatise on the building ma- 
terial in these formations, It is arranged 
in accordance with the order of succession 
in tbe geological series and with the ac- 
cepted classes of rocks—both crystalline 
and fragmental, with particular attention 
to the limestones and sandstones, іп their 
severa: orders of occurrence. 

The distinctions in the massive crystal- 
line rocks, such as the granites, gneisses, 
вуепіев and feldspars, are not strictly 
scientific, but of accepted use among 
builders and architects. The places of 
their occurrence, as of other building 
stones, are very clear'y and discriminately 
indicated wherever they have been worked 
and are accessible. "The descriptive notes 
show a wide und careful observation and 
judicious use of reports. There is a valu- 
uble and interesting section of this bulletin 


tive tests, is thus stated: ** New 
York has within its limits almost 
inexhaustible deposits of gran- 
ites, sandstones, limestones and 
marbles of such supe ior quality, and for 
durability some of its sandstones and blue- 
stones are the best in the world. The 
‘life? of such stones or the length of 
time which tbey may last as durable 
material in buildings cannot be known 
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from the oldest structures, in which they 
are still almost as fresh and strong as ever.? 

While the durability of stones is shown 
to depend greatly on their physical struct- 
ure and its interstitial spaccs,.as well as 
the strength of their chemical constitu- 
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tion, the accident of position іп а 
building ів shown to be a more im- 
portant element of durability than is 
generally regarded. “ Nature is a 
great teacher, and her object lesson, so 
easily read, is before us, In building. the 
horizontal position of the bedded stone is 
of greatest importance—thut is, the stone 
should be laid on its bed, and not on edge. 
Improper position in the wall, where it is 
exposed to the weather, nas more to do 
with the disintegration and decay of build- 
ing stone than the chemical composition, 
and in many cases it is more effective than 
the inherent weakness in its physical 
structure.” In New York and in smaller 
cities of this State the common practice is 
to pile the stone up edgewise, making a 
veneer, as it were, of the stone. The brown 
stone of Connecticut has been, almost 
without exception, subjected to the more 
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or large scale down to their culinary 
preparation. The book is full of valuable 
suggestions not only to those who grow 
mus ms for their own table, but also 
#дг those who grow the plant for the mar- 
ket. Ample directions are given for raising 
mushrooms in the open field, in the cellar, 
in the greenhouse and in buildings е: 

especially for the purpose. Of course the 
chapter in which the readers of Carpen- 
try and Building will be specially inter- 
ested is the one describing the construc- 
tion and arrangement of mushroom houses. 


Expansion and Contraction in Metal 
Structures. 


With the adoption of metal as a mate- 
rial for structural work came the neces- 
sity of providing against the effects of ex- 
pansion and contraction in the works 
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the bar so confined, and this irrespective 
of its length. In arched bridges the ex- 
ansion will cause a variation of form, as 
ixed abutments are in this case indis- 
pensable ; but this class of work we are 
not now considering, our remarks having 
reference to structures on the girder prin- 
ciple, which, therefore, merely require 
vertical support. 

That which has first to be determined 
is the nature of the supports and their 
foundations, for this will most likely 
settle the question as to whether plates or 
rollers should be used for the expansion 
bearings of the superstructure. There 
is no doubt thai the ерше of the brick 

iers of some railway bridges has been 
ue to the pull exercised upon them by 
the superincumbent ironwork, by reason 
of the friction between the sliding plates 
being in excess of the cohesion of the 
mortar used in building the supports; 
hence in doubtful cases expansion bear- 
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. 
A California Cottage.—Side (Left) Elevation.—Scale, У Inch to the Foot. 


effective action of the atmospheric agents 
through this faulty system of erection. 
The varyiug nature of the material for any 
great thickness, and the oblique lamina- 
tion and cross-bedded structure, so com- 
mon in sandstones, occasion the exposure 
of material of unequal bardness, and con- 
sequent unequal weathering, when the 
stone is dressed or smoothed to a plane 
surface, and is set on edge in the wall, 
eis so that the life of our brown- 
stone front scarcely exceeds that of its 
well-preserved owner. 


MusHROoOMS—HOw TO Grow THEM. Ву 
fecha cs Какое. Шимга "y web M = 
grav : 112 pages; bound in 
a Publis by Orange Judd Com- 
pany. Price $1.50, post-paid, 


This is a practical treatise on mushroom 
culture for profit and pleasure. Alihougn 
the name ts a subject entire у 
foreign to that in which the carpenter an: 
рой 18 асса contaias much 

may prove proi eto him, as parti- 
culars are presented at some length of the 
construction and interior arran ent of 
mushroom houses and cellars. The author 
has devoted many years to the practical 
cultivation of mushrooms, both in this 


coun d abroad, and in the es of 
this n. covers the subject from the 
tion of the bed, planting thespawn 


and gathering the mus ms on a small 
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in which it occurs, says a writer in a late 
issue of the Building News. This seems 
a very simple matter at the first glance, 
yet many different methods have been 
used to meet it, and those by men of con- 
siderable practice. At first sliding plates 
for openings of small span and roller 
атқаны for others of large extent be- 
came the most general practice, but now 
we find sliding plates reverted to in con- 
structions of the greatest magnitude. Ав 
the importance of this provision for 
change оі size and form increases песев- 
sarily with the linear dimensions of the 
work the return from the use of rollers to 
that of sliding plates for very heavy ele- 
ments must attract the attention of those 
who have constantly to deal with the 
question in one form or another. Other 
arrangements, such as slings and rocking 
porte, are also available. e latter term 

oes hot sound satisfactory in connection 
with buildings wherein stability is of im- 
portance, but with this point we shall 

eal subsequently. 

e linear expansion of iron in Eng- 
land. when made up in riveted structures, 
is about 1 inch in 150 feet, taken between 
the extremes of temperature, and this is 
about equal to the extension caused by а 
stress of 6 tons per sectional square inch ; 
if, therefore, a piece of metal were rigidly 
confined when at its minimum length, 
the rise of temperature would subject it 
and the abutments confining it to a press- 
ure of 6 tons per sectional square inch of 


ings should, as a precautionary measure, 
be made with rollers. 

If the top courses of the supporting 
masonry or brickwork are made so as to 
form practically one continuous bed of 
sufficient cohesive strength, there will be 
no danger of splitting the work beneath, 
and then the e ion joints can be de- 
signed in нс рона with the require- 
ments of the superstructure only. 

The way in which a work will expand 
must be considered carefully in view of 
making the movable parts of expansion 
bearings capable of motion in the re- 

uired direction or directions ; otherwise 
there will be a binding action, and, con- 
sequently, undue strains not provided for 
will be brought upon the structural ele- 
ments. If we take, for example, an 
ordinary bridge carried by longitudinal 
girders with a timber flooring upon them, 
the expansion will be longitudinal, though 
it may not be the same for each girder, 
especially if there are longitudi: d- 
ers underneath, between the side girders, 
as they will be protected by the road 
covering from the direct heat of the sun. 
АП that will be necessary in this case will 
be to provide for the longitudinal expan- 
sion and contraction of each girder. If, 
however, the main carrying girders are 
bound together by a metal platform 
carrying the road surface, the results of 
changes of temperature will be widely 
different. The work will expand and 
contract in various directions and in dif- 
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ferent degrees.  Single-webbed main 
girders on each side of the roadway will 
expand pretty equally, because one will 
not shield the other from the heat of the 
sun when it is high enough to have an im- 

rtant effect, and deep girders are almost 
invariably of the lattice or triangular 
form, and therefore will not obstruct the 


heat rays. 

In addition to the longitudinal expan- 
sion, there will be the lateral expansion 
of the metal platform to deal with; there- 
fore, assuming the bridge to be supported 
at its four corners, the movement at those 

ints will be in diagonal directions; there- 

ore, if roller bearings are used, a line 
running at right angles with the axis of 
the rollers should be in a diagonal direc- 
tion. Out of some hundreds of iron and 
steel bridges, with the construction of 
which we are acquainted, we have not 
noticed one in which this point has re- 
ceived attention; the rollers have inva- 
riably been laid at right angles to the 
longitudinal main girders. Under such 
conditions, lateral expansion and con- 
traction must be met ay Sliding length- 
wise of the rollers or the plates resting 
upon them ; but in many cases this is pre- 
cluded, because the plates in question 
have been made with longitudinal ribs 
upon them which take into grooves in the 
rollers, and similar ribs on the bed plates 
revent the rollers themselves from sliding 
aterally. 2M 

When a series of longitudinal girders 
side by side with а roadway on the top is 
used, it is evident that one outside girder 
liable to the sun’s heat will expand more 
than any of the others, and thus the ex- 

ions will v in ways which cannot 

readily defined. Under these circum- 
stances something is required which will 
meet all the varying conditions of the 
case—that is to say, some form of bearing 
which will allow of movement in any 
direction and with equal facility, and this 
can only be obtained from s bearing of 
balls between flat plates, or from sliding 
plates simply. One objection to roller- 
bearings consists in the very small actual 
bearing surface afforded, and this objec- 
tion would, of course, be much augmented 
if balls were used, as they would give 
little more than points of bearing surface, 
andin addition to this, the structure would 
have no lateral stability—a fault of fatal 
importance. 'There remains, then, only 
the sliding plate, which will move in any 
direction, but at thesame time affords the 
desired bearing surface, and has sufficient 
friction for the requirements of the case, 
as far as stability is concerned. 

When sliding plates are used, pre- 
cautions must be taken to prevent their 
becoming locked through rust, which may 
be socompliähed by coating or facing 
them with some metal, such as tin or 
nickel, which will resist corroding influ- 
ences, and at the same time admit of a 
smooth finish to facilitate the movements 
of the structure resting upon them. 
Lubricants may also be applied. 

Slings supported at their upper ends by 
shafts carried in bearings on standards 
have been used, and in one or two cases 
for works of considerable weight to sup- 
port the movable ends of girders; but this 
arrangement seems costly and compli- 
cated, without presenting any compensat- 
ing advantages. 

e use of sliding plates on the tops of 
columns or their piers is precluded by the 
lack of lateral stability in the supportin 
elements, but as some provision is calle 
for in the case of a market or other large 
building constructed with a metal frame- 
work, rocking joints, and in some cases 
ball-and-socket joints, have been used 
with apparent success. As, however, the 
adoption of such a system sacrifices all 
stability pertaining to the supports, a 
very perfect system of counterbracing 
must fe introduced to preserve the form 
of the building and resist the vibrations 
which wind pressure tends to set up. In 
solid or hollow columns the strength is 
Jery mudh reduced by placing them on 
rocking foundations, hence the amount 
of material required will be much in- 
creased when the supports are in this 
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form, but if braced uprights are used 
this objection does not exist. 

tal work used in warehouses 
and buildings of moderate size is so pro- 
tracted that but little expansion and con- 
traction occur, more particulary in build- 
ings which are warmed artificially during 
cold seasons. 


The Nomenclature of Brick. 


At the fifth annual convention of the 
National Brick Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, held at Indianapolis, Ind., during 
January of thp present ear, the Commit- 
tee on Nomenclature of Brick presented 
the following interesting report: 


Your committee, appointed by the associa- 
tion in convention at Philadelphia, October, 
1890, to recommend to this convention for its 
consideration a brick nomenclature, begs leave 
to submit the following report: 

Your committee has sent out a number 
of letters, reaching. almost every rtant 
brick center in the United States, soliciting the 
different names and descriptions applied to the 
various kinds of brick made in the several 
States and Territories. 

To these inquiries the several members of 
the craft have, almost universally, given full 
and complete replies, and, at the same time, 
expressing а great desire that the convention 
might arrive at a nomenclature that would be 
universally adopted. 

We find that many of the same kinds of 
brick are known by a great variety of names, _ 
not only in different, but often in the same lo- 
calities. 

We will, therefore, describe some of the lead- 
ing kinds of brick, submitting, at the same 
time, the names applied to each, with recom- 
mendations. 

The first division will be as to the degree of 
hardness. 

First.—Brick not hard enough for the out- 
side of outside walls are variously known as 
“Soft,” “Salmon,” ''Backing-up," ‘ Pale,” 
“ Light,” ‘‘ Chimneys,” “ Filling in," ‘‘ Inside 
Wall” and аренат brick. As anything 
softer than salmon brick is not, properl 

ing, a brick, we recommend that all bric! 
not hard enough to stand in the outside of 
buildings be known as 
“ SALMON BRICK." 


Second.—Brick burned hard enough for the 
outside of outside walls, not selected, are known 
as “ Hard," ** Common Building," “ PAIRS 


“Нага Вашке ” “ Outside,” ** Hard à 
“Strictly " “Select Hard," “ Rough 
Hard," “Hard Washed,” “Кіп Run Hard,” 


** Common Hard” and “Кіп Run Hard, one- 

smooth, one-half rough.” We recommend 
that all brick burned hi enough for the out- 
side of buildings, but not selected or graded, 
be known as 


“HARD KILN RUN.” 


Third.—Brick set from the top of the arches 
to the bottom of the kiln аге known as 
“ Arch,” “ Bench,” “ Eye,” “ Over-hangers,” 
* Foundation," ‘Cistern,” ‘‘Cellar” and 
“Нага Rough” brick. We recommend that 
all brick set in the arches, or benches, which 
are discolored, broken or twisted in the burn- 
ing, be known as 

* ARCH BRICK.” 

Fourth.—Brick selected for the fronts or the 
outside of outside walls are known as “ Fall,” 
* Outside,” ** Select Common," “ Reds," ** Hard 
Fronts,” “Fronts,” ''Veneering," “Smooth 
Hard,” * Straight Hard,” ‘‘ Common Fronts,” 
* Light Hard,” “ Chimuey Tops," “ Liners,” 
“Select Reds," ‘‘ Headers,” ''Stretchers," 
“Dark Fronts,” ''Stock," ‘Select Hard," 
“Side and Back Walls,” and ‘Croton Front 
Brick.” We recommend that common brick se- 
lected for the outside of buildings be known as 

NO. 1, LIGHT BURNED; 
FRONT BRICK 4 NO. 2, MEDIUM BURNED; 
NO. 9, HARDEST BURNED. 

Fifth.—Brick used for sidewalks are known 
as “ Pavers,” “ Sidewalk," ‘‘ Hard," “ Selected 
Hard," “ Hard Burned,” and “ Yard Pavers.” 
We recommend that such brick be known as 


“ SIDEWALK BRICK." 
Sixth.—We recommend that 


t SEWER BRICK” 


shall mean good, straight, hard burned brick. 
Seventh.—W е recommend that 
* FOUNDATION BRICK” 
shall mean a good, hard, well burned, but not 
selected brick. 

Eighth.—We find that all the brick in the 
kiln (not strictly soft) are known as “Kiln 
Run,” ** Merchantable— (one-half select and one- 
half soft),” * Merchantable—(one-third select, 
one-third hard, and one-third soft),” ** Building 
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Brick,” . * Common Building," ‘‘ Average 
Brick,” * Two-thirds Front, one-third Sa т 
We recommend that all the brick in the kiln 
not strictly soft, taken together, be known as 


“ MERCHANTABLE BRICK.” 


Ninth.—We find in two or three localities 
brick molded in sand by machine or hand, not 
repressed but handled with extra care, burned 
in the best part of the kiln, and well selected 
for fronts, are called ‘‘ Headers,” ‘‘ Stretchers” 
and “ Croton Fronts.” We see no reason why 
these brick should not be classed with common 
brick, and known as 


t FRONT BRICK,” 
which we recommend. 

Tenth.—We recommend that all the brick 
that are set in the klln, when burned, be 
known as 

” “(KILN RUN BRICK.” 

Eleventh.—All the brick left in a kiln after 
the “front brick,” ‘sidewalk brick” and 
“sewer brick” are taken out of the kiln are 
variously called ‘inside brick," “ sewer,” 


“cistern,” ‘‘inside walls,” ‘double coal,” 
“shrunkery,” ‘‘clinkers,” ‘‘rough kiln run” 
and ‘backing up.” We recommend that all 
such brick be known as 
* ROUGH KILN RUN." 
Twelfth.—Brick made especially for the 


fronts of buildings, by repressing or dry 
pressing: are known as “ pressed,” “ repressed Y 
м stock," "fronts," ‘sand pressed,” "dry 
press,” * line brick,” “ stretchers,” ** headers” 
and “ face.” aR 

We recommend that all brick made by either 


the repress or агу press process, and selected 
ar ed for the fronts of buildings, be known 
and designated as 


* PRESS BRICK.” 
We further recommend that press brick be 


graded as follows : 
First, as to color: The numerals (No. 1), 
(No. 2), (No. 8), (No. 4, &c.), shall а te 


color; (No, 1) being the lighter shade, and (No. 
2) the next shade darker, and so on for any 
number of shades. 

Second, as to quality: Press brick shall be 
designated by the ordinals, as ''first" grade, 
“second” grade, “ third” grade, and so on. 

We then have press brick: (No. 1), first 
grade; (No. 2), first grade, and so on for any 
number of shades. (No. 1), second grade; 
(No. 3), second grade ; and so on for any num- 
ber of shades. (No. 1), third grade; (No. 2) 
third grade, and so on for any number of shades 
or qualities, the numerals always denoting the 
color or shade and tbe ordinals always denoting 
the grade. Extremel tight shades may be 
known as No. 0 апа No. 00. 

We further recommend that all dry-press 
or repress brick, not selected for fronts, be 
known as 

* COMMON BRICK,” 


and be subject to the same classification. 

Thirteenth,—In many localities the term 
“stock brick” is applied to a brick molded 
either by hand or machine in rough, coarse 
sand, and Ente without rubbing, so as to 
give the brick a rough sand finish. e recom- 
mend that such brick be known as 


“ STOCK BRICK.” 
Fourteenth.—We find а groat many varie-- 
ties of names applied to molded or ornamental 
brick, among which are the terms *' stretch- 
ers,” “headers,” “bay windows,” ‘ trim- 
mers," “ cornice,” &c. We recommend that 
brick other than square brick be known as 


." ORNAMENTAL BRICK " 


For the various kinds of which the committee 
is not ready to suggest a nomenclature. 

Fifteenth.—We find that the terms “ Head- 
ers " and *' Stretchers " are often applied to the 
manner in which the green brick are set in the 
kiln ; as you enter the kiln you see the ends of 
the £ Headers" and the sides of the ‘‘ Stretch- 
ers. қ 

Sixteenth. — “ Platting,” ‘‘splatting " and 
“ flatting " аге terms applied to one or more 
courses of brick placed on top of а kiln 
tohold the heat when burning. These brick 
are often seton edge or laid singly flat asin 
paving, and often two courses are laid flat one 
above the other. We recommend that all 
brick used to cover the top of a green kiln set 
for burning be designed as 

“ PLATTING.” 

Since preparing the saregot we have re- 
ceived а number of valuable fetters on the 
subject of brick nomenclature, and represent- 
ing many different localities, and because of 
the incompleteness of this rt, we гесош- 
mend that a further investigation should be 
made and re to the association at its 
next convention. 

W. A. EUDALY, Chairman, ` 

D. V. PURINGTON, à 

WILLIAM Н. BRUSH, - 
Committee, 
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A SIMPLE METHOD OF HANGING DOORS. 


T IS PECULIAR to note that, prac- 
tically, but little improvement has 
been made in the hanging of room 

or outer doors, except that which has 
been effected by the hinge maker. He 
certainly has introduced a good deal of 
ingenuity into his work, particularly 
of late years, but the improvement 
has not been such as to do away with 
the unsightly gaping crack that always ap- 

down the hinged edge of a door when 
it is opened to even a trifling extent, this 
crevice permitting any one outside to 
view the greater portion of the apart- 
ment within almost at a glance, and also 
allowing a keen draft to pass through, 
which, although not objectionable in sum- 
mer, is intolerable in winter, and it is in 
winter that the draft is stronger, by rea- 
son of the fire being alight in the room. 
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Fig. 1l.—Showing Swing of the Door. 


DOOR FOST 


Fig. 4.—Position of Bead Over the Joint. 


Yet both of these objections can be ob- 
viated in a most simple and inexpensive 
manner—so cheaply, in fact, that every 
door in the house might be so fitted from 
the kitchen to the attic. 

The want of such a remedy, says a 
writer in a late issue of an English 
exchange, has been recognized for many 
years, probably from the time doors 
were first introduced, and efforts have been 
made to supply it by the use of strips of 
ornamental leather, draft tubing, &c. 
In the case of valuable doors a remedy 
has been sought by making the edge of 
the inner stile semi-circular, this rounded 
edge fitting and working in a circular 
recess in the door frame, or post ; but this 
latter means necessitates very skillful 
workmanship, and, as a butt hinge can- 
not be used, the door has to be pivoted 
top and bottom at proportionately greater 
expense. There are also other ways of 
fashioning the stile edge and door frame 
to the same end ; but none have general 
favor for common doors on account of the 
greater cost. 

The method about to be described ma; 
have occurred to the minds of many read- 
ers, and may probably be found in use, its 
simplicity being so marked that it cannot 
have esca notice ; but that it is not 
generally ow is quite certain, and this 

act makes a description of it desirable. 

It is, of course, within everyone’s knowl- 
edge that a hinged door when in the act 
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Fig. 2.—8ection of Circular Bead. 
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Fig. 3.—Bead at Extreme Edge of 
Molding. 


Fig. 5.—Showing Butt and Outline 
of Bead 


of opening describes asegment of a circle, 
as indicated by the arrows in Fig. 1, and 
this circular movement not only takes 
place at the outer edge, but at all points 
along the width of the door, even at the 
hinged edge (where, of course, the circle 
described is much smaller), as indicated 
by the arrow point and dotted line in Fig. 
6. It is this circular movement that 
throws open the joint that must exist be- 
tween the door stile and the door post, 
this joint being perhaps perfectly close 
while the door is shut. 

Now, if we take a slip of wood with a 
circular bead at its edge, as Fig. 2 (section 
about full size), or the bead could be pro- 
vided at the extreme edge of a piece of 
molding, as Fig. 3 (about half natural 
size), and place it so that the bead covers 
the joint between the stile and the frame, 
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A Simple Method of Hanging Doors. 


the remedy is complete, as the hinged 
edge of the door will be found to work 
around this bead without the least diffi- 
culty. It will be seen that it does not in 
any way come in contact and wedge one 
against the other, as may besupposed, but 
works freely, and in a manner that will 
please the eye of a skilled workman. The 
object aimed at will be found to be fully 
attained, as this bead will obstruct the 
view through the fissure, and it will make 
it very nearly draft tight. 

In applying this bead for the p ве 
explained it is necessary to observe ft 
things: 1, The bead must be round, as 
shown in Fig. 2; 2. It must be placed so 
that the center of the bead comes over 
the joint (when the door is closed), so that 


а straight line continued from the joint 
would intersect the bead as near as i- 
ble exactly across the center, as in Fig. 4; 
8, The size of the bead is governed by 


the projection of the knuckle of the butt, 
so that а 38-inch butt which is commonl 

fixed with the knuckle projecting 15 incl 
to the center of the pin would require а 
14-inch bead—i. e., whatever the projec- 
tion from the stile to the center of the 
hinge pin it requires а bead just double 
the size; but this is only & theoretical 
measurement, as the edge of the stile 
never comes perfectly tight against the 
door frame, and a little larger bead will 
generally be found desirable. This, how- 
ever, can be ascertained by offering up a 


piece of bead, or even a pencil, but it is 
not at all necessary that a very exact fit 
be obtained, as moderate accuracy will be 
found sufficient. 

Fig. 4shows the position of the bead 
over the joint, the dotted line showing how 
the center of the bead should be made to 
come opposite the joint; and Fig. 5 shows 
the butt and the outline of the bead (which 
comes above and below it, as no bead can 
be placed just where the butt projects). 
By referring to Fig. 6 it will be seen how 
the stile travels around the bead as the 
door is opened, the bead all the while ob- 
structing the view and the passage of 
draft through the joint. This can be 
even more readily understood by cutting 
a piece of carboard, as Fig. 5, but making 
two pieees of it, so that by placing a pin 
through the center of the butt knuckle, the 


Fig.6.—8howing How the Stile Travels Around the Bead as 


Door is Opened. 


door portion can be made to open and 
close, as it were, on its hinges. 
It will be noticed that in Fig. 5 a large- 


sized bead is shown, this being necessary 
by the greater projection of the butt 
knuckle. This suggestion will be found 
easy of application, and there is no reason 
why it should not be adopted with all 
doors, as it is generally recognised that 
окп an open crack always shows 
itself down the hinged edge of a door 
when it isopen, it would be much better 
were the crack absent. 


—  ————— — 
Polishing Wood with Charcoal. 


The method of polishing wood with 
charcoal, now much used by French cabi- 
net makers, is thus described in a Paris 
technica] journal: All the world now 
knows of those articles of furniture of a 
beautiful dead black color, with sharp, 
clear-cut e and a smooth surface, the 
wood of which seems to have the density 
of ebony. Viewing them side by side 
with furniture rendered black by paint 
and varnish, the difference is so sensible 
that the considerable margin of price 
sepařating the two kinds explains itself. 

e operations are much longer and more 
minute in this mode of charcoal polishing, 
which respects every detail in carving, 
while paint and varnish will clog up the 
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holes and widen the ridges. Іп the first 

ocess they employ only carefully se- 
ected woods of a close and compact 
Brain, then cover them with a coat of 
camphor dissolved in water, and almost 
immediately afterward with another coat, 
composed chiefly of sulphate of iron and 
nutgall Тһе two compositions, in blend- 
nf netrate the wood and give it an in- 
delible tinge, and, at the same time, ren- 
der it impervious to the attacks of insects. 
When these two coats are dry, they rub 
the surface of the wood first with a very 
hard brush of conch grass (chien dent), 
and then with charcoal of substances as 
light and friable as possible, because if а 
single hard grain remained in the char- 
coal this alone would scratch the surface, 
which they wish, on the contrary, to ren- 
der perfectly smooth. The flat parts are 
rubbed with natural stick charcoal; the 
indented portions and crevices with char- 
coal powder. Alternately with the char- 
coal the workman also rubs his piece of 
furniture with flannel soaked in linseed 
oil and the essence of turpentine. 


Chain for Scaffolds. 


The somewhat extensive use in some 
sections of the country of rope in place of 
cleats and nailing in the construction of 
scaffolds lends additional interest to the 
scaffold chain which we illustrate by 
means of the accompanying engravings. 
This is known as Montgomerie's Scaffold 
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curely together. Two chains of this de- 
scription are shown in position in Fig. 2 
of the illustrations. at is known as a 
spanner can be applied to the nut for 
tightening up the chain. It will be ob- 
served from an inspection of Fig. 1 that 
the end of the screw shank is slightly ex- 
panded in order to prevent the nut C from 
coming off and becoming lost. This de- 
vice is said to prove a practical substitute 
for the usual rope lashings, as employed 
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ing use of devices which do not differ very 
radically from those of their brothers of 
long ago. 


Building in Carthage. 


The cisterns at Carthage occupy the site 
of a wretched Arab village (Malkah), of 
which, in fact, those of them which still 
remain unchoked up constitute the greater 


An Ancient Plane. 


in English building practice, and that it 
the merit of being easily ap- 
plied, as well as strong and durable. 


---- —  — —— 


An Ancient Plane. 


The old saying that there is nothing 
new under the sun is well illustrated by 
the results of comparatively recent exca- 


Fig. 2.—Method of Using Chain, 


Chain, being the invention of James Colin 
Montgomerie of Bitterne, near Southamp- 
ton, England. It is designed for binding to- 
porner the poles forming the scaffold. 

ferring to Fig. 1 of the accompanying 
illustrations, it will be seen that the de- 
vice consists essentially of a short piece of 
ċhain attached to a large nut working 


Chain for Scaffolds.—Fig. 1—View of 
Chain and Hook, 


upon the shank of a hook. In using the 
chain it is around the scaffold 
poles which it is desired to bind together, 
and the link most convenient hooked into 
the endat A. When it is in this position 
the nut C is turned up, acting upon the 
loosely нк part B, to which the first 
link of the chain is attached, thus taking 
up the slack and binding the poles se 
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vations conducted on the site of the old 
Roman city now known as Silchester, in 
the neighborhood of Reading, England. 
These excavations were conducted under 
the auspices of the Society of Antiquaries, 
and the collection of antiquities made in 
the excavations referred to was trans- 
ferred to the Burlington House, where 
it was on exhibition from January 1 
to January 16 of the present year. Among 
this collection were a number of tools 
used by mechanics living at the time the 
ancient city existed, the number includ- 
ing several carpenter's tools, including 
chisels, gouges and planes. Itis said that 
extremely few specimens of carpenter’s 
planes of the Roman period have as yet 

en discovered. The one found in the 
excavations referred to was of wood 
plated on the sides and bottom with iron, 
and, as will be seen from an inspection of 
the accompanying illustration, very much 
resembles some of the American planes of 
the present day. The general construc- 
tion of the tool is clearly indicated in the 
cut. The finding of this carpenter’s 
plane would seem to indicate that the 
ancients possessed tools and appliances 
which were well adapted to the purpose 
for which they were intended, and that 
the mechanics of the present day are mak- 


portion. Shaw says there are 20 of them, 
each above 100 feet long and 30 broad. 
According to Dr. N. Davis, at present 14 
only can traced; these are about 400 
feet in length and 28 feet wide. They 
contain, says an exchange, such an accu- 
mulation of earth that we are unable to 
state what their depth is. A fifteenth 
runs transversely. Its arched roof ap 

a few feet higher than any of the others, 
but it is about 10 feet narrower. It is 
possible that this was never intended to 
contain water, and may in reality only be 
a gallery. The earth is now on a level 
with the imposts of the arch of the cis- 
terns. These cisterns were constructed in 
a somewhat similar manner in which 
Pliny says the ‘formaceous” walls 
were made, or like the watch towers 
which Hannibal erected in Spain. 
wooden frame, in the shape of а 
long box without а bottom. was 
filled with layers of mortar and small 
stones. When the frame was quite full it 
was allowed to dry. It was either 1е in 
this state or was cemented over. The 
solidity of the mortar employed in con- 
structing these cisternsis astonishing. One 
actually sees in numerous places the stones 
worn away by time, while the mortar, 
though exposed to the same vicissitudes, * 
retains still all its adhesive propertiss. 
Carthagenian stone is described by Plin 
as useless for building unless covered wit 
a cement of asphalte (pice). Hence arose 
a standing jest against the people of Ro- 
man Carthage, that ‘‘they stopped their 
wine jars with mortar and covered their 
walls with pitch.” This perishability of 
the stone when exposed readily accounts 
for the disappearance of the ruins of 
Carthage. Their covering would be de- 
stroyed by the operation of fire, and when 
it was once gone atmospheric influences 
would soon do the rest. It was into the 
cisterns that the great aqueduct, the re- 
mains of which constitute the chief, if not 
the only, indication above ground that a 
great city once stood on the site of Car- 
thage, discharged its waters. Тһе ques- 
tion whether it is of Punic or Roman 
times is not yet decided. 


The labor representatives in the Illinois 
Legislature have succeeded in their efforts 
to secure the passage of a weekly pay bill 
by corporations. It passed the State 
Senate some time since, and afterward 
passed the House. The sentiment in 
the House was so strongly in favor of it 
that it was taken up in advance of the 
regular order, under which it would not 
have been reached for weeks, and was 
passed without debate. Тһе provisions of 
the bill are quite stringent, penalties being 
prescribed for its violation. А commend- 
able feature, however, is that which gives 
employers six days to make up their wages 
accounts. Otherwise it would have been 
necessary to greatly increase the clerical 
force in order to meet its requirements. 
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Suggestions for a Universal 
Building Law. 

At the fifth convention a committee of 
seven was appointed for collaboration 
with committees from other organizations 
interested in the framing and adoption of 
a model building law. The meeting was 
held in New York City April 2 and 3. 
The delegates were composed of seven 
members from the American Institute of 
Architects, National Association of Build- 
ers, National Board of Underwriters, Na- 
tional Association of Building Inspectors 
and National Association of Fire Engi- 
neers. There was a very good attendance, 
and Mr. L. P. Webber, Chief of Fire De- 
partment, Boston, chairman, called the 
meeting to order; Henry A. Hill, Cincin- 
nati, secretary. At the roll call the fol- 
lowing members were present : 

From the American Institute of Archi- 
tects: Napoleon Le Brun, New York; W. 
W. Carlin, Buffalo; George C. Mason, 
Jr., Philadelphia, Pa.; Alfred Stone, 
Providence, R. I.; T. M. Clark, Boston, 
Mass. From the National Association of 
Builders : William Н. Sayward, Boston; 
Stacy Reeves, Philadelphia, Pa.; Warren 
A. Conover, New York, and W. H. Gors- 
line, Rochester. From the National Board 
of Underwriters: E. A. Walton, New 
York; George P. Sheldon, Brooklyn. 
From the National Building Inspectors : 
John 8. Damrell, Boston, Mass.. From the 
National Association of Fire Engineers : 
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D. J. Sweenie, Chicago, Ill; Wm. В. 
Joyner, Atlanta, Ga.; A. C. Hendrick, 
New Haven, Conn.; G. W. Taylor, Rich- 
mond, Va.; Henry A. Goetz, New Al- 
bany, Ind.; Hugh Bonner, New York ; А. 
P. Leshure, Springfield, Mass., and H. A. 
Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

After roll call an essay on the ‘‘ Desira- 
bility of Uniform Building Ordnances and 
the Loss of Life They Would Prevent if 
Buildings Were Properly Constructed ” 
was read by John S. Damrell. Follow- 
ing this there was general discussion by 
various members, which finally resulted 
in the appointing of a committee by the 
chairman, consisting of Messrs. Stone, 
Sweenie, Walton, Reeves and Clark, to 
draft a set of resolutions in order to expe- 
dite the business of the convention. 
After this the meeting adjourned until 
the following morning, when the com- 
mittee presented a report which was 
amended and adopted in sections, each 
section being discussed and considered 
separately. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE AS ADOPTED. 

The committee appointed to prepare sugges- 
tions for consideration believe that it would 
be impracticable at present to draw up a de- 
tailed building law which would be applicable 
to all cities without local modifications, and 
that more good could now be accomplished by 
presenting the points which are agreed to be 
of the greatest importance and of universal 
application, and which should form the basis 
of all codes of building regulations. In re- 
porting, however, only such suggestions of 
special importance as they think it best to 
adopt at present, the committee recommends 
that a standing sub-committee be appointed to 
receive and consider such observations as may 
be made from time to time in regard to im- 
provements and additions to the code pro- 
posed, and to endeavor to promote its adoption 
throughout the country ; and that the various 
bodies uniting in this effort to improve the 
construction of buildings be requested to con- 
tinue their delegates so that the combined com- 
mittee may be a permanent one, with at least 
annual meetings. 

The committee advises that the Legislatures 
of the various States should establish State 
building laws for the general control of the 
construction of buildings throughout the State, 
and that in all incorporated cities there should 
be a separate and distinct department for the 
inspection of buildings, whose officers should 
be appointed for long terms by the chief 
executive of the city, and should be removed 
only for inefficiency or maladministration, 
and that reasonable opportunity should be pro- 
vided for appeal from the decisions of the de- 
partment. 

That fire departments, where such exist in 
any city or town, should be consulted by the 
Building Inspection Department on all mat- 
ters pertaining to fire risks, and the Building 
Department should furnish the Fire Depart- 
ment with records of the methods of construc- 
tion of any buildings. 

GENERAL REGULATIONS. 

1, That all buildings over 70 feet in hight be 
constructed throughout of incombustible ma- 
terials, protected in the most approved manner 
for resisting fire. 


2. That interior structural iron work in al 
buildings be covered and protected by fire- 


proof material. 

8. That all buildings over 50 feet in hight be 
furnished with permanent stand pipes and 
ladders for the assistance of the fire depart- 
meat. 

4. That the hight of buildings to be erected 
should not be more than two and a half times 
the width of the principal street on which 
they are located, and that no building or por- 
tion of a building, except church spires, should 
be more than 125 feet high in any case, except 
under a special permit. 

5. That the open floor space, not divided by 
walls of brick or other incombustible mate- 
rial, in all buildings hereafter erected for mèr- 
cantile or manufacturing purposes, should not 
exceed 6000 square feet without special per- 
mission, based upon unusual and satisfactory 
precautions. 

6. That every building to be erected, which 
shall be three stories high or more, except 
dwelling houses for one family, and which shall 
cover an area of more than 2500 square feet, 
should be provided with incombustible stair- 
cases, inclosed in brick walls, at the rate of one 
such staircase for every 2500 square feet high 
in area of ground covered. 

7. That wooden buildings erected within 18 
inches of the boundary line between the lot on 
which they stand and the adjoining property, 
should have the wall next the adjoining prop- 
erty of brick, or when built within 3 feet of 
each other shall have walls next to each built 
of brick. 

8. That if damage occurs to property by fire 
or by any other cause, which can be proven to 
result from failure to comply with provisions 
of the law, then the owner of the property 
where the fire or defect originated shall be 
responsible therefor. А certificate from the 
inspector of buildings or other proper official 
to be considered sufficient evidence that the 
law has been complied with. 


SPECIFIC REGULATIONS. 


This committee also suggests the following, 
for specific regulations of the highest impor- 
tance: 

(а.) In all buildings, of every kind, the space 
between the stringers of wooden stairs, if 
plastered or boarded underneath, should be 
stopped by filling with incombustible material 
at three places at least in every flight of 
stairs, 

(b.) АП hear ths in buildings with wooden 
floor beams should be supported by trimmer 
arches of brick or stone. 

(c.) Inevery building, the space between all 
studding and furrings, both of inside partitions 
and outside walls, in the thickness of the floor 
and for six inches above, should be filled with 
incombustible material. Aiso that the con- 
tinous space between the joist of every floor 
ceiling and roof shall be effectually cut off at 
every point where the joist are supported. 

(d.) All brick party walls, and brick outside 
walls adjoining neighboring property, should 
be carried up above the adjoining building. 

(e.) At least 4 inches of brick should intervene 
between the ends 2! wooden floor beams enter- 
ing a brick party wall from opposite sides. 

(f.) The walls of brick buildings should be 
tied at intervals by the floor beams, which, if 
of wood, should be so anchored to the walls 
that in case they are burned off, they will not, 
in falling, overthrow the walls, 
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The meeting, after passing the following 
resolution, adjourned to meet at the same time 
and place as shoul i be fixed upon by the Na- 
tional Association of Builders for their next 
annual convention. 

RESOLUTION. 


Resolved, That this committee having ex- 
amined with some care the preliminary sug- 
gestions made to the Combined Committee by 
the National Association of Fire Engineers, 
wish to make this minute: That while time has 
not permitted the committee to go over section 
by section the various requirements proposed, 
they have been very favorably impressed with 
the general character of the regulations, and 
do not hesitate to say that their leading feat- 
ures might with advantage be incorporated in 
any building law for the larger cities. 

ALFRED STONE, 

D. J. SWEENTE, 

JoBN S. DAMRELL, 

STACY REEVES, 

E. A. WALTON, 

T. M. CLARK, 
Sub-Committee. 
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The Uniform Contract. 


One of the very best comments as to 
the value of the uniform contract appears 
in the April issue of a Western architect- 
ural journal. The Inland Publishing 
Company, being the official printers of 
the contract, have collected various ex- 
pressions of approval from architects in 
most of the prominent cities in ten 
different States where it has been intro- 
duced. 

The value of a uniform contract cannot 
be too highly estimated, and wherever 
the standard form has been used both 
builders and architects are loth to sign 
any other. 

The value of the standard form lies in 
its uniformity, upon the fact that it is 
always the same, whether found in Chi- 
cago or New York City. Representing 
as it does the result of conference of the 
selected minds of both parties thereto, 
the architect and the builder, it is a prac- 
tical guarantee of the good faith of either 
party to the contract. 

Every point upon which in the past 
there have been possibilities of difference 
between the architect and the contractor 
has been taken up by committees of an 
equal number from each side and care- 
fully considered separately and together, 
and the result shows the best solution of 
the questions. Once the builder and the 
architect become familiar with the stand- 
ard form all opportunities for misunder- 
standing are at an end, for neither will 
be expected to sign a document the terms 
of which may be strange or capable of 
more than one construction. 

The form contains ample space for the 
introduction of any special conditions 
which may be considered necessary, and 
the moment extra words are inserted in 
the form either party to the contract will 
at once note the same, for the reason that 
peculiar or unusual conditions must be 
written into the instrument and are 
therefore made more conspicuous. There 
is no possible chance for a builder or an 
architect to deny the conditions of a 
standard, uniform contract, for the use of 
the same must bring most perfect famil- 
iarity with every clause and must pre- 
elude any effort to avoid its intent by 
misinterpretation. 
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One of the best letters above referred to 
is from Stone, Carpenter & Wilson of 
Providence, В. I., and reads as follows: 

** We have used the standard contract 
from its first publication to the present 
time with entire satisfaction, and do not 
know of any changes which we would 
suggest. We think that the clause mak- 
ing the architect the agent of the owner, 
which has been somewhat criticised, is 
properly inserted, as the architect is thus 
fully recognized as such by both the owner 
and the contractor, and it gives him the 
necessary authority to have the work 
properly carried out; and it places upon 
him a moral as well as a legal responsi- 
bility, which a conscientious practitioner 
fully realizes and carefully exercises. The 
architect's authority over the contractors, 
and his right to order work to be done, are 
admitted. But he cannot escape the obli- 
gations which attach to every agent who 
has important trusts confided to him, and 
it is to the credit of the profession that we 
rarely hear of any abuse of the confidence 
bestowed. Sofarin our practice wehave 
had no objections raised on the part of 
owner or contractor to the contract, and 
we have had lawyers among our clients 
who have signed the contract as one party 
to the same.” 

A sample copy of the standard form of 
contract, as approved by the American 
Institute of Architects and the National 
Association of Builders, will be mailed to 
any person making application to W. H. 
Sayward, secretary, 166 Devonshire street, 
Boston, Mass. 


—  ------ -- 


New Exchanges. 


Since the last issue of this journal an 
exchange has been organized in Chatta- 
nooga and has affiliated with the National 
Association. 

This is the first city that may be 
properly termed Southern that has joined 
the national body ; and as Chattanooga is 
only on the border of “ ће South,” it is 
to be hoped that other Southern cities 
wil follow her example and give the 
National Association and themselves the 
benefit of association and representation 
in the annual conventions. 

From Mr. M. Bunker, secretary of the 
newly-formed Builders’ Exchange of Dav- 
enport, Iowa, comes the information that 
the members of the new organization are 
desirous of connecting themselves with 
the National Association, and desire to 
conduct their Exchange upon lines advo- 
cated by the nation: y and which 
have been proven successful in other 
localities. 


Death of L. H. McCammon, 


The Builders’ Exchange of Cincinnati 
will feel most keenly the loss of Mr. 
McCammon from its membership. Besides 
being one of its most active members in 
a business sense, Mr. McCammon was one 
of the few noble characters which draw 
about them the better elements of the 
community in which they exist, and by 
their nature command the respect and 
love of all with whom they are thrown in 
contact. He was one of the most popular 
young business men of Cincinnati, and 
although often solicited to accept political 
honors had always declined. 

The members of the National Associa- 
tion who attended its earlier meetings 
will remember Mr. McCammon as one of 
the earnest workers for the welfare of the 
builders of the country. He was one of 
the foremost members of the Cincinnati 
Exchange, having been its first president. 
He was first vice-president of the Indus- 
trial Exposition of 1886, chairman of the 
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Finance Committee of the Centennial 
Exposition of 1888, and an active member 
of the Mechanics’ Institute. 

Mr. McCammon’s death is regretted by 
all those who knew him with sensations 
of most heartfelt sorrow. 


— m ———————— 


Committees of the National 
Association of Builders for 
1891. 


The following named gentlemen have 
been appointed by the President to serve 
during the current year оп the committees 
under which their names appear : 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 
Committee on Uniform Contracts. 


GEORGE C. PRUSSING, Chicago. 
Joun J. TUCKER, New York. 
IRA б. HERSEY, Boston. 


Committee on Resolutions. 


J. MILTON BLAIR, Cincinnati. 
J. В. WARE, Grand Rapids. 
Cuas. Е. KINDT, Milwaukee. 


Legislative Committee. 


Epwarp E. SCRIBNER, Бї. Paul. 
Wu. N. MILLER, San Francisco. 
B. Е. Swain, Kansas City. 


Committee on Statistics. 


JOHN DE CLUE, St. Joseph. 
W. D. CoLLINGWOOD, Buffalo. 
VALENTINE JOBST, Peoria. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES. 


Committee on Lien Law. 


Joun 8. Stevens, Chairman, Philadelphia. 
WARREN С. VINTON, Detroit. 

RICHARD SMITH, Omaha. 

SAMUEL D. TIPPETT, Cincinnati. 

JASPER T. DARLING, Worcester. 


Committee on Building Laws. 


Appointed for conference with committees 
from the National Association of Fire En- 
ineers, the American Institute of Architects, 

ational Association of Building Inspectors 
and the National Board of Underwri ters. 


ARTHUR MCALLISTER, Chairman, Cleveland. 
W. H. SAYWARD, Boston. 

Stacy REEVES, Philadelphia. 

JosEPH Downey, Chicago. 

J. В. Leco, 86. Louis. 

W. Н. Gors ine, Rochester. 

WARREN A. Conover, New York. 


% SE ры... 
Exchange News. 


Boston, Mass. 


The Master Builders’ Association is in a 
rosperous and healthy condition, with a 
arge number of applications for membership 

on file. 

The extensive alterations and improvements 
in the Exchange building belonging to the asso- 
ciation, a have Co ед nearly dum months, 
are rapidly approaching completion, an 
when finished will give the association a build- 
ing particularly well adapted to the uses of an 
exchange, 'Lhe offices are being rapidly rented 
by builders and concerns interested in ing, 
and there is no doubt but that they will all be 
taken in the near future. 

The alterations have been of a very extended 
nature, and comprehend a complete remodeling 
of the interior of the building. The Exchan 
room has been enlarged and the ht nearly 
doubled by removing а portion of the floor 
above. balcony has been run around 
the entire room, and is accessible both from 
the ‘Change floor and from the halls of the 
next story. Upon this balcony ace placed ten 
estimating rooms, containing every facility for 
figuring plans and traanscting private i- 
ness. 

КАНЕ) possible convenience has been рго- 
vided for the members and the public, and 
when the improvements are finished. the mem- 
bers will bave a home to be proud of. 
aM the convention иле Manon, Builders’ 
ssociation, which is large! composed of 
members of the r Builders Asso- 
ciation, bas adopted the form of arbitra- 
tion suggested at tbat meeting, and has applied 
it practically to the conduct of the business 
of its members. The form is working in a 
most satisfactory manner with all classes of 
employees, and from the result of so short a 
trial gives promise of offering a permanent 
solution of the difficulties which arise between 
employers and workmen. 

e Carpenter Builders’ Association has 
been much maligned by the unions because of 
its refusal to treat with certain carpenters 
who persist in declaring that there is a strike 
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KING'S WINDSOR CEMENT 


FOR PLASTERING WALLS AND CEILINGS. 


It is more than three times as strong, over twice as hard, 
And requires one-third less labor than lime-and-hair plaster. 


Houses plastered with King’s Windsor Cement can be occupied from four to six weeks sooner than those 
finished in the usual way. 
The plastering does not chip or pit, and any mason can apply it. 
King's Windsor Cement is indorsed and used by the leading architects and by prominent builders through- 
out the United States. 
For further particulars apply to or address the following agents: 


Holmes & Hayes, Elmira, N. Y. Noble & Carter, Springfleld, Mass. Geo. E. Warren, Newton Center, Mass. Luther Keller, Scranton, Pa. 
L. Mandery, Rochester and Buffalo, N.Y. Murray Brothers, Allegheny, Pa. Stitt, Price & Co., Columbus, О. W. W. Weston, Honesdale, Ра. 
W. Н. Waltz, Willlamsport. Pa. Garrison. Williams & Co., ittsburg, Pa. Kelly шапа, “Т, Со., Cleveland, о. Е М. Hamilton’ & Co. Baltimore, Md. 
Leslie & Trinkle, Philadelphia, Pa. Morphy Вгов., Amsterdam, М. Y. W. Smith, Sing Sing, N. Y. J. W. Gaffney Waterbury, Co 
Jas. Н. McGill, Washington, D. C. Barnes & Ladow, Mechanicsville, N.Y. E “А. Chatfield Co., New Haven, Conn. с. Е. Ра!з1ег, Sase. 
Dickinson Bros. & King, Chicago, Ш. Hascal Dodge, Pittsfield, Mass T. B. Campbell, Ithaca, N. Y. LO: ETT. t& Co. Fitchburg, Mass. 
Glencoe Lime & Cement Co., St. Louis, Munson Bros., Utica, a. Y. A. Schaupp, South Bethlehem, N.Y. Itmore & Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

Mo. Inman Bros., Akron Cook & Genung, Newark, N. J. Shas. Frazer & Son, East Providence 
L. H. McCammon & Bro., Cincinnati, O. Erie Lime & tement &.. Erie, Pa. Davis & Bainbridge, Trenton, N. J. R. I. 

— OR 


J. B. KING & CO., Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, 


—— 24 STATE STREET, NEW YORK.— 
Also Sole Manufacturers of King’s Diamond Brand Calcined Plaster. 


Carpenters’ Tools. 
i j THE BOWER 
Millwrights’ Tools. Sew: er-Gat Trap. 
Cabinet Makers’ Tools. ositive Valve Seal. 


Pattern Makers’ Tools. 


Simple, Cheap, Effect- 


ive and Durable. 
5 With or without the Valve, it is the 

best WATER-SEAL ТЕАР in the mar- 
M ket. There is no other Trap so sure 
W of retaining its WATER Р SEAL; none 
that 


Carvers' Tools. | seat br Boon 
A with other valves In 
Foot P Machi QS BN Ас 
oot Power Machinery. | M ss 
í EI free ou application. 


R, P, BOWER & C0. 
Manufacturers, 


If you are interested in Fine Tools send 8 cents in stamps for 


our Revised Catalogue No. 14, the most complete Cleveland, Ohio. 


ever issued of Tools for 


NO MORE USE FOR KEYS, 


ALL CLASSES OF WOOD WORKERS. е. 


COMBINATION 
LOCKS 


For Doors 
Desk Drawers, 


| Money Drawers, 
Lockers, «с, 


Write for prices and 
discounts. 


THE CANTON COMBINATION LOCK CO., Canton, 0. 


CHAS. A. STRELINGER & 00, 


96 to 110 Bates St., Detroit, Mich. 


ТІ Davis Roofing Bracket. 


Safe, Strong and Easily applied. 

- А Ву Hot Water, Steam and Hot Air 
No Nails Required. Solid Grip. Can be and on Ventilation. 
instantly adjusted to any pitch. Makes 
a platform 14 inches wide. 


MANUFACTURED BY, post-paid, on receipt of price, by DAVID 


WATERTOWN MACHINE SHOP, WATERTOWN, MASS. WILLIAMS, Bookseller and Publisher, 96-102 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICES. Reade Street. New York. 
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Practical Treatise on Warming Buildings 


Sixth edition. 64 illustrations. 463 pages, 8vo, 
cloth. By CHARLES Hoop, F. R. S. $5.00. Sent 


п 
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ROOFING. 


Ehret’s Black Diamond Prepared Roofing. 


( Best, Cheapest, Most Durable; anybody can put it on. 
he СЕ: Water, Steam, Acid and Gas Proof. Send for Circular 


containing description, price list, references, de. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


- M. EHRET, Jr., & СО., 


M 
f 
ij 

" 
| 
| 

Hi 

ІЛЕ 


‘MINERAL МУООІ/  ЕКЕЕ 


FOR DEADENING OF SOUND. 5000 to give away. 
A CARPENTER’S BEST 5 CENT PENCIL SENT 
Protection FREE WITH CIRCULARS IF THIS PAPER IS MEN- 
TIONED. GAGE TOOL CO., VINELAND. N. J. 


against | "THE GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN 


Heat and RO OFING. 


We are now ready to supply the product of en- 
tirely new machinery and processes just completed, 
Cold by which we not only ve greatly improved 
в the stren; and durability of our well-known 
Е ; ASBESTOS ROOFING, but have also secured a degree 
2 T к of uniformity never before attained іп any similar 
e ° fabric. We offer this as the PERFECTED form of the 
United States Mi 1 W l C portable Roofing which we have manufactured 
nera 00 0., with continued improvements during the past thirty 
years, and as the most desirable Roofing for gen- 
eral purposes. 
2 Cortlandt Street, New York. The important features of our"recent improve- 
ments, for which patents have been allowed in 
812 Lincoln Building, ^ Union Square, New York. this Country and in Europe, are described in our 


Instruction at Home by Mail. DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, new circular, which, with samples, will be sent 


free by mail. 

Courses in Perspective Drawing, Architectural De- PAPERS, TRACING CLOTH, RULES, TAPES, &c.| Our Asbestos Roofing is now in use upon Fac- | 
sign and Decorative Art. $25 to $50 per annum, ac- Send for Catalogue. tories Foundries, Cotton Gins, Chemical Works, 
cording to number of Assignments, | For full particu- А. Н. ABBOTT «& СО», Railroad Bridges, Cars, Steamboat Decks, etc., іп 
ars apply to C. POWELL Karr, Architect. so MADISON STREET, CHICAGO. all parts of the world. 

It is supplied ready for use, in rolls of 200 square 
9 6 
NOTICE 


feet, and weigns with Asbestos Roof Coating, ready 
for shipment, about 85 pounds to 100 square feet, 
It is adapted for steep or flat roofs in climates, 
and can be readily applied by unskilled workmen 
ӨЗІ There are inferior imitations of our Asbestos 
Roofing, purchasers are cautioned. 


. TO CARPENTERS. 


The Witter's Improved Bevel will now be 
mailed toany part of the United States for $1.15. 


most durable and economical. aE NIS 
For diagram see Carpentry and Building, Sept. Send for Samples to the Manu Samples and Descriptive Prist List free by mail. 
Number, 1889. This ís not a cast-iron tool. 


FRANK E. WITTER, | Semcon ‘Cordage woss, {Hl W. JORNS MANUFACTURING CO. 


WILL MANTIC, CONN, 115 Congress Street, Boston, Mass, MANUFACTURERS OF 


Solid Braided Window Sash Cord. 


ar ae el ти КЕ ҒЫН eee H.W. Johns Asbestos pignid Рана, 
CADEMY OF ARCHITECTURE AND Fire - Proo nts. g Felt, 
^. м Ате you in it? A BUILDING, 3068 South th Sti St, Louis| „Steam "Pipe and „Войег Corerings, 
great le of 7 f 7 о. An Institute for the nical ucation е аяке е 
whole thing ane Shell. Best plane oy ane of building tradesmen and draftsmen. Students | Vuleabeston Moulded Rings, Washers, etc. 


22% “Теше. Box 407, Omaha, Neb. Кер деде por ALSO ME р for a torm «87 Maiden Lane, New York. 
-—————————————— eee 
WATER PROOF, FROST PROOF, AIR TIGHT. 


ү АП Leading Architects recommend апа all Reliable 
[j à Contractors use 


NEPONSET WATER PROOF PAPERS 


9 F. W. BIRD & SON, WHOLESALE AGENTS. 


|, 


S. E. BARRETT MFG. CO., Chicago, Ш. 
Sole Manufacturers, C. B. HEWITT & BROS., New York City. 
WS R g EA aS erie ба. 
М . D rtland, Ore. 
/ East Walpole, Mass. A. BALDWIN & CO , Limited, New Orleans, La. 
— EHRET, WARREN MFG СО.; St. Louis and Kansas City, 
n о., an 
Samples free by mail to everyone. WARREN-EHRET СО., Philadelphia, Ра. 


“STAR BRAND.” 


This justly celebrated brand of Red Rosin-Sized Sheathing is manufactured only by us. If you cannot obtain it of your dealer 
write us for samples and prices. For strength, finish and beauty of color it cannot be equaled for the money. 


WARREN-EHRET COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of Building Papers, Roofing Felts, Carpet Linings, &c., 


432 MARKET STREET, - - - - - PHILADELPHIA. 
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DETAILS OF BRICK-WORK, SHOWING EFFECT IN COLORS. 
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А MONTHLY JOURNA' pog THE BUILDING TRADES. 
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New York Hotels 


In a recent issue we gave some account 
of the mammoth hotels with which the 
Central Park section of New York is 
soon to be provided, referring particularly 
to the structures that are in progress 
near the Fifth avenue entrance. It would 
seem that the west side is also to see im- 
portant improvements of this kind. In 
the course of the present month ground 1: 
to be broken for a building at Eighth 
avenue and Seventy-first and Seventy- 
second streets, which will rival if not 
surpass all the other new structures of its 
class. Itis to be known as the Hotel 
Majestic, and will cover a space of 204 
feet front by 189 feet depth. It is to be 
12 stories in hight, with a basement and 
sub-cellar. It will contain 600 living 
rooms supplied with no less than 265 bath 
rooms. The architect is Alfred Tucker. 
The estimated cost is upward of $3,000,- 
000. The materials to be used are Scotch 
stone, brick and terra cotta, and the build- 
ing is expected to be ready for occupancy 
in the autumn of 1893. 


GREAT COMPLETION MARKS THE PROG- 
RESS OF ART — ABSOLUTE COMPLETION 
USUALLY ITS DECLINE.— Ruskin. 


Complimentary. Te 

One of the highest compliments that it 
has ever been our opportunity to hear con- 
cerning this journal was paid us a short 
time since by one of our advertisers, a gen- 
tleman who manufactures a specialty in 
which builders are interested, and which 
figures more or less conspicuously upon a 
large number of buildings in different 
parts of the country. After saying that 
the returns from his advertisement were 
larger in this journal than in several other 
papers combined, referring to periodicals 
inthe same general field, he continued : 
** And that is not all. Not only do I re- 
ceive more returns from my advertise- 
ments in your paper than from any other 
four or six with which it may be com- 
pared, but the character of the replies is 
also of the highest grade. Ihaveso much 
respect for those who write me, saying that 
they have seen my-card in Carpentry and 
Building,that I am frequently disposed to 
trade with them without first investigat- 
ing their financial responsibility, for ex- 
perience has demonstrated that the very 
best men fellow its pages. Every man 
who has bought my goods on the strength 
of my advertisement in your journal has 
proven to be an intelligent man. I have 
had no trouble with such customers. 
They always understand what they want, 
they are direct in their correspondence, 
and we get along comfortably together. 
Personally I like Carpentry and Building 


Google 


on account of its high technical excel- 
lence, and I believe that those who take 
it prefer it on this account. {4 Therefore it 
is not strange that they prove on ac- 
quaintance to be the very best builders 
and mechanics there are in the trade." 
We lay this before our readers because it 
imposes quite as much responsibility upon 
them as it does upon us. If the advertis- 
ers іп our pages have reason to claim so 
much for the periodical, it becomes in- 
cumbent upon us ever to keep it up to the 
high standard of excellence to which it 
has attained. Again, if there is such a 
high character imputed to the readers of 
the paper, then it is incumbent upon all 
our subscribers to live up to the good 
name which they have obtained. In no 
event must their reputation for discrimina- 
tion and integrity be lowered. We will 
try to do our part, and we hope our read- 
ers will co-operate with us во far as their 
part is concerned. It is alwaysa satisfac- 
tion to be ranked in the first class, and it 
is comparatively easy to retain a good 
character when it has once been built up. 
Let us make the effort together. 


TRUE ART IS BUT THE ANTI-TYPE OF NA- 
TURE—THE EMBODIMENT OF DISCOVERED 
BEAUTY IN UTILITY.—James A. Garfield. 


Does History Repeat Itself ? 

In conversation with a prominent buil- 
der in a Western city a few days before 
the ist of May strike was inaugurated 
in that place, we heard some remarks 
which we think are quite worthy of repe- 
tition here. Тһе builder was defining 
his conception of the present situation in 
labor affairs. He said: ‘‘I have been 
reading, and find that the difficulties with 
which we are now contending are not at 
all unlike those with which business men 
have been compelled to contend in other 
periods of the world's history. It would 
seem to me that this idea of shorter 
hours, higher wages and the various steps 
that: are taken to improve the condition 
of the mechanic and laborer is nothing 
more than ап epidemic that sweeps over 
the world from time to time and after 
having spent its strength subsides, only 
to be revived again. Understand me, I 
am not opposed to shorter hours and 
higher wages for workingmen. Far from 
it. I believe in the advancement of the 
workingman just as rapidly as circum- 
Stances will justify. I believe he is en- 
titled to all the pay he can get and to work 
justas few hours as will enable him tosup- 
port his family comfortably and decently, 
but Iam opposed to the absurdities into 
which laboring men plunge themselves in 
an attempt to work out so-called socialre- 
forms. 


THERE IS A GREAT AFFINITY BETWEEN 
DESIGNING AND ART — Addison. 


A French Incident. 


“For example, take the attempts of 
unions to keep non-union men from work. 
Efforts looking to the exclusion of non 
union men from buildings and from shops 
are at present being made in every part of 
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the country. Compare this with what has 
happened in the past. I read the other 
day of a certain series of events occurring 
in Paris, France, many years since which, 
to my mind, are the exact counterpart of 
what is now taking place with us, al- 
though we have not gone to the extreme 
that was shown in this case. The work- 
men of a certain section or district in 
Paris—a division, I suppose, corresponding 
somewhat to a ward in one of our cities— 
petitioned the Government not to allow 
the workmen from any other section of 
the city to enter their section for the 
purpose of working. In other words, 
building was specially good in one ward 
and perhaps very dull in all the others, 
and with characteristic enterprise, not to 
say selfishness, the workmen happening to 
live in the ward in which the building was 
good petitioned to be protected in their 
good fortune against the workmen living 
in other and l:ss favored parts of the 
city. What is the difference between 
this and the effort which workmen in 
certain towns and cities make at the 
present time to keep outsiders away, or 
the effort which certain unions make to 
keep non-union men from working?” 


WHATEVER IS NEW IS UNLOOKED FOR; 
AND EVEN IT MENDS SOME AND IMPAIRS 
OTHERS, AND HE THAT IS HOLPEN TAKES IT 
FOR FORTUNE, AND HE THAT IS HURT FOR 
A WRONG.—Bacon. 


Tendency of Labor Management. 


The writer continued in the same vein, 
discour. ing about the tendency of labor 
management at the present time to estab- 
lish classes of men who should always be 
laborers, and to keep them on one plane. 
He referred to an instance in which cer- 
tain workmen organized a co-operative 
company for carrying on the same work 
as their employers had been carrying on. 
But the union opposed them just as it 
opposed the employers, for, it argued, if 
these fellows become employers they will 
not be like us. The speaker then said: 
“Тһе effort would seem to be to build up 
special classes and to keep men in these 
classes without the hope or chance of 
advancement, upon the plan of ‘like 
father, like son.’ This idea is entirely for- 
eign to American ideas. Our civilization 
and our national interests demand that a 
man in the lowest rank shall have the 
right to rise to the top, provided he has 
the necessary qualifications. But the 
labor leaders would seem to hold that it is 
wrong for a man to rise in any case, for 
more than once а strike has been threat- 
ened, and, in fact, actually inaugurated, 
on account of workmen being paid a little 
more than schedule rates, just the same 
as Strikes are sometimes instituted on ac- 
count of workmen being paid a little less 
than schedule rates. Good men must not 
be shown any preferences. Further, I 
know that bright workmen who have had 
the opportunity of starting in business on 
their own account have been intimidated 
by their former fellows, for the labor 
leaders argued if these men start and suc- 
ceed they will be employers of labor, and, 
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accordingly, will be different from us, 
and therefore we must stop them.” The 
gentleman with whom we were talking 
uttered these remarks simply in the sense 
of showing the absurdities of some of the 
efforts that are made at the present time 
by the labor agitators to carry their 
points. He is a large employer of labor, 
and one, we have reason to believe, who is 
a true friend to all laboring men and me- 
chanics. He has helped many amechanic 
in his employ to advance, and is himself 
а man who has come up from a compara- 
tively low plane to a position of im- 
portance and responsibility. Accord- 
ingly, his remarks are entitled to more 
consideration than would be the case 
had they proceeded from a mere capital- 
ist, а man who inherited his money, in- 
stead of making it for himself by honest 
endeavor. 


THERE ARE CERTAIN EPOCHS IN ART 
WHEN SIMPLICITY IS AUDACIOUS ORIGIN- 
ALITY.—Achilles Poincelot. 


The Lumber Handlers. 


As we go to press the situation as re- 
gards the differences existing between 
the New York Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion and the lumber handlers is some- 
what complicated, although negotiations 
are in progress which may bring about а 
speedy termination of the trouble. Ata 
conference held on May 22 an agreement 
was drawn up and signed by representa- 
tives of the Dealers’ Association and the 
Board of Walking Delegates to the effect 
that all the lumber yards should be 
opened at once, all strikes declared at an 
end and an Arbitration Committee to con- 
sist of three members from each side be 
selected with power to act until July 6 
and settle by a majority vote all differ- 
ences that might arise. This Arbi- 
tration Committee was duly appointed and 
orders were given to all lumber handlers 
to return to work on the morning of Sat- 
urday, May 28. When, however, the 
agreement was presented to the Dealers’ 
Association some of the members ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction With its provisions, 
and declared no authortty to sign had 
been given their representatives. A meet- 
ing of the association was held and the 
Advisory Committee instructed to exam- 
ine the agreement and report to the 
association, whether or not the agree- 
ment shall be recommended for adop- 
tion. As soon as the walking dele- 
gates learned that the agreement had 
not been accepted they notified the lum- 
ber handlers not to return to work on 
Saturday morning. This is the situation 
at the hour of writing, and from what 
has been said it is evident that much de- 
pends upon the result of the pending 
meeting of the Dealers’ Association. 


THE TEMPLE OF ART IS BUILT OF WORDS. 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE AND MUSIC ARE 
BUT THE BLAZON OF ITS WINDOWS, BOR- 
ROWING ALL THEIR SIGNIFICANCE FROM THE 
LIGHT, AND SUGGESTIVE ONLY OF THE TEM- 
PLE'S USE.—J. G. Holland. 


Btreet Pavements. 

Pavements of city streets are not the 
smallest problem which a corporation 
must face. Ав arule, cities neglect their 
Streets until the mileage is such that 
the amount to be spent is so enormous that 
the tax payers stand aghast at the propo- 
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sition of street improvements. And yet 
a city is measured by her streets, and she 
is rated either as enterprising or unenter- 
prising, progressive or unprogressive, as 
her streets may appear. A few years ago 
it was the boast of certain Western cities 
that they had extremely wide streets and 
most magnificent avenues. But as these 
same cities grew in population and in 
commercial importance it began to dawn 
upon the tax payers that broad streets 
were а source of great expense, and 
that there was something else than glory 
connected with them. They have to be 
paved and maintained. It is one thing, 
however, to pave a street 60 or 75 feet 
wide, and quite another thing to pave а 
street double that width. Опе or two 
Western cities have made changes in the 
width of streets in order to save expense 
in this regard, while others have suc- 
ceeded in avoiding a part of the expense 
of paving broad streets while at the same 
time beautifying them by running а park 
plot down the center of the space with 
occasional fountains between the trees 
and shrubbery. Still others, where wider 
streets prevail, have run two strips of 
park down the space with rows of treesin 
the center and also a row of trees at each 
curbstone. Examples of this plan are to be 
seen in several places, notably in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. The effectis pleasing in the 
extreme, and is perhaps the best interpre- 
tation of the broad-street problem that 
has yet beenfound. The houses on either 
side of such thoroughfares have ample 
light and air, there is abundant space for 
vehicles, for there are three stretches of 
roadway, and yet the width to be paved 
and kept in repair is not unreasonably 
great. 


OF EVERY NOBLE WORK THE SILENT PART 
18 BEST ; OF ALL EXPRESSION, THAT WHICH 
CANNOT BE EXPRESSED.— W. W. Story. 


Unpaved Streets. 


To see a country road scraper going 
down the center of the principal street in 
a city of 60,000 inhabitants is perhaps 
something unusual, and yet there is at 
least one city in the country where such a 
thing was witnessed quite recently. An 
effort was being made to remove what had 
proven an almost bottomless mass of mud 
during the winter and spring. Thestreets 
in question have never been paved. For 
many years, indeed, continually up to the 
time that the city assumed its larger im- 
portance and took on its greater growth, 
the clean river gravel which was spread 
over the streets from time to time kept 
them in excellent repair. It is true that 
they were somewhat dusty in summer, 
but there was always a firm foundation 
and a good roadbed. But as travel in- 
creased, and as wagons and trucks be- 
came heavier, this solution of the street 
problem was not altogether satisfactory. 
The gravel cut through, and the pebbles 
were ground to powder, and what cost 
that city $100,000 or more to spread upon 
her streets in the fall, in an effort to 
make them endurable for the winter 
cost about as much more to remove in the 
spring in the effort to clean up before the 
dry weather of summer converted the 
covering into dust and the wind carried 
it into the houses. This is an instance in 
which a city has neglected its streets too 
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long, &nd where an immense amount of 


money must be spent whenever the 


‘proper воҢ оп of the problem is dis- 


covered and good Streets are instituted, 
Just now the íàX payers are trembling 
with apprehension.- — 

NOVELTY HAS CHARMS THAT OUR MINDS 
CAN HARDLY WITHSTAND.— 7 ackeray. 

St. Louis Pavements. Bs cw ! 

A visitor to St. Louis а few years ~ago 
who went about the city at all was sure to 
come away with the idea that that place 
had the poorest streets of any city of its 
importance in the country. Nicholson 
pavement had been largely used in the 
earlier paving contracts and had long 
since been worn into the holes for which 
that material is notorious everywhere. 
It was worth the price of а horse almost 
to drive through any of the leading 
streets, for it was practically impossible 
for the animal to escape a fall or a broken 
limb. All that, however, has been 
changed in the recent past, and to-day we 
doubt if there is any city in the nation 
that has more attractive and better kept 
streets than St. Louis. Granite pavement 
has been laid to the extent of some hun- 
dreds of miles, and most excellent work 
has been made of it. The streets are 
clean,jand what with the good pavement 
and the excellent system of cable cars 
and electric cars the city now has, St. 
Louis is aZpleasure to visitors and a place 
that is cordially praised by them wherever 
they go. 


NOVELTY IS AN ESSENTIAL ATTRIBUTE OF 
THE BEAUTIFUL. — Beaconsfield. 


Brick Pavements. 

Brick pavements are coming into favor 
for street use in many parts of the coun- 
try. Experiments are being tried іп 
various directions, and those cities which 
have had the brick pavements down for 
а number of years seem to be the 
most enthusiastic concerning this form of 
pavement. Тһе bricks employed are of a 
special pattern, although of about the 
same dimensions as the usual building 
brick. They are laid upon a suitable 
foundation, edgewise. The upper corners 
are rounded, во as to overcomethe abrasion 
to which sharp corners would be sub- 
jected. They are placed reasonably close 
together and then the joints are paved 
with asphaltum or coaltar. Longitudinal 
grooves on the sides of the brick receive 
enough of the asphaltum to form a key or 
lock to hold or bond the brick together. 
The brick are hard burned and vitrified. 
The resulting pavement is something like 
that which comes from granite or Belgian 
blocks and is free from the objections 
with which many pavements are charged 
in that horses do not slip. It would seem 
to be a happy compromise between the 
smooth asphalt pavement,which, however 
pleasant to drive over so far as the rider 
is concerned, is extremely dangerous to 
horses, and the granite pavement, which, 
however satisfactory for heavy trucks, is 
still a little rough for other vehicles. А 
very large quantity of this pavement has 
been laid the last few years in Columbus, 
Ohio, where we hear it well spoken of. 
It has also been used in St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, Minn., and in Indianapolis, 
Ind. We hear of experimental work of 
this kind in various other directions, 
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В д ; floor plans and 
detaile whick УА present upon this 


12. 6 pages illustrate 
a house design 
of Knoxville. < by Geo. F. Barber 


: ;"Tenn. Тһе perspective 
view forms ‘the subject of our sup- 
pleme, plate. From the author's de- 
5” роп we learn that the house is 
built for a cold rather than a warm 
climate, and is provided with a ves- 
tibule at the main hall entrance for the 
exclusion of cold in winter. By the 
introduction of this feature a cozy nook is 
obtained, which is separated from the 
hall by a neat Mooresque screen or arch, 
which is indicated among the details in 
the engraving showing a view of the hall 
looking toward the entrance. In this cozy 
retreat, on either side of a broad window. 
are arranged upholstered seats. The hall 
is fitted with an open grate and handsome 
mantel, adding materially to the comfort 
and cheerfulness of the apartment. Be- 
yond the grate and built into the stair- 
way is another seat, thus permitting the 
hall to be utilized as a reception room. 


front hall is a sleeping room 10 x 16 feet, 
out of which opens a commodious bath- 
room and closet. If so desired, this sleep- 
ing room may be used as a dining room, 


. and the bathroom shortened in such a 


way as to utilize it as a serving room from 
the kitchen. In that case the closet open- 
ing from the bedroom could be omitted. 
The present dining room could then be 
used as a sitting room or library. Both 
the bedroom and bathroom may be 
reached from the rear hall and back stairs, 
and are therefore accessible from every 
room in the house without the necessity 
of passing through others. The back hail 
serves as an entrance from the rear, and 
gives access to the dining room, bedroom, 
bathroom and kitchen, the latter being 
located in the extreme end of the house. 

By this arrangement the author 

states that the kitchen is entirely 
* eut off from the rest of the house 
and prevents all odor of cooking 
from entering the living rooms. 
The kitchen is furnished with a 
pantry of good size, is light and 
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sides to be covered with water-proof build- 
ing paper and the roof is to be covered 
with slate. The interior is to be plastered 
three coats, and hard finished. All trim 
or casings are to be of neat design. The 
doors throughout are to be of five panels 
molded two sides. The three principal 
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Front Elevation.—Scale, % Inch to the Foot. 


Study in House Design.—George F. Barber, Architect, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Communicating with the hall by means 
of a wide opening, which may be covered 
by richly dra ieres, is the parlor, 
measuring 14 x 16 feet. This room con- 
tains a fire place, and is well lighted by 
three windows, which permit a fine view 
to the front. This apartment communi- 
cates with the dining room directly in 
the rear by means of folding doors. In 
the octagon end of the dining room are 
three large windows, giving plenty of 
light, and rendering the room cheerful 
and pleasant. Opening fromit is a china 
closet and two doors, one leading to 
the front and the other to the back 
hall. Directly in the rear of the 
main stairs and communicating with the 
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conveniently It opens directly 
upon the back porch, and does not neces- 
sitate passing through the hall in order 
to get out of doors. 

e second floor of the house contains 
five sleeping rooms, and by extending that 
portion containing the kitchen up half a 
Story a servant's room and bathroom 
could be provided. Three of the rooms 
are нола with closets, while the 
fourth, which is designated as a library 
on the plan, is provided with an open 
grate. is room opens out upon the bal- 
cony directly over the front porch. 

According to the architect’s specifica- 
tions the exterior of the house is to be 
sheathed tight on the sides and roof, the 
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Second Floor 
Scale, 1-16 Inch to the Foot. 


rooms and the hall on the first floor are to 
be finished in hardwood, the remainder 
being painted. Тһе estimated cost of the 
house in the locality mentioned, includ- 
ing heating and plumbing, is placed at 
from $3600 to В 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Drive Wells sud Foundations, 


From R. G., Mew York ('«y.—The 
architect of one of the most- superb and 
solidly -structed office Wuildings in this 
citv i.otested against drive wells being 
си: х beside the foundations of buildings, 

aking the ground that such a course 
would cause cracking of the walls. The 
protest was disregarded, and two wells 
were driven close to the exterior of the 
structure. When the wells were drawn 
upon it was not long before the effect was 
apparent in cracks in the walls just beside 
the wells, and the use of the latter was 
promptly stopped by ` е owner. Now, 
here are few foundations that are broader 
or deeper than those upon which were 
constructed the walls that so promptly 
showed cracks on account of a little 
pumping below them. This may serve as 
a note of waring not to risk the safety or 
appearance of walls by driving wells too 
near them on Manhattan Island. It also 
suggests the thought that architects and 
builders do not know all about the con- 
struction of foundations, and that there is 


Drive Wells and  Foundations.—Fig. 1.— 
Badly Constructed Pier. 


not enough bonding lengthwise of the 

walls. А Juno constructed founda- 

tion should be like а masonry bridge— 

equally loaded all along. 1% should not 

- deflect much when one pier is carried 
away in part. Of course, if bricks are 
Jaid in rows, with so many inarow, with- 
out any bonding, as is the case in the piers 
of public buildings in one of the promi- 
nent Eastern cities of the country, it must 
not only be expected that no one layer has 
any hold on any other layer, independent 
of the masonry, but that no one layer has 
any dove-tailed hold upon any other row. 
Such a pier will be very likely to let go 
its hold on the slightest provocation, and 
such provocation is afforded by carrying 
away the earth or sand from below it, 
even where there is a concrete course be- 
low the brick work. 

Referring to the accompaning sketches, 
Fig.1showsa plan view of one course of 
а pier badly constructed. Yet there are 
thousands of them similar to it to-da 
holding up buildings, or at least pretend- 


Fig. 2.—Showing Little Better Con- 
struction than Indicated in Fig. 1. 


ing to hold them up. In some cases it 
may be said that they are hanging to the 
walls. Fig. 2 of the illustrations shows 
a trifle better construction, the bricks 
breaking joints, but not bonding. Fig. 3 
represents a still better construction, 
there being no long seams, and the bricks 
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both breaking joints and bonding with 
others in the same course. Іп Figs. 
9 and 8 it will be seen that half bricks are 
necessary at the points marked А A A A. 


Fig. 8.—Showing а Better Construction than 
Fig. 2. 


The next courses break joints with these. 
A further development of Fig. 8 is shown 
in Fig. 4, in which there is bonding, not 
only of the rows in each course with 
others in the same course, but of one 
course with another. In the plan Fig. 4 
С С СС are on edge, and by these each 
course is bonded to the one above it. A 
further development of this idea is to 
lace certain bricks endwise so asto bond 
our courses together. This bonding of 
one course with another would not answer 
very well with bricks made in ‘‘ bar ma-, 
chines," by which a stream or bar of clay 
* cut into lengths as it issues from the 
e. 


Hanging Glass Doors. 


From R. А. G., Menlo, Iowa.—I would 
like to ask the readers of Carpentry and 
Building for a proper method of hanging 
glass doors—that is; а common sash door 
and а queen door. I desire to know 
whether the putty should be on the out- 
side or on theinside. I have hung several 


Fig. 4.—An Improvement upon Fig. 3. 


and put the putty inside. Some of my 
friends say I am right and otherssay I am 
wrong. Ishould be Шаа to hear what the 
practical readers of the paper have to say 
on this point. 

Note.—This question has been up for 
discussion before, but perhaps it is still 
interesting. We very much doubt if such 
matters are possible of settlement with 
Шо definiteness of a mathematical form- 

а. 


Setting Knives on Molding Machines. 


From G. W. W., Woodlawn, І. I.—I 
would like to ask through the columns of 
Carpentry and Building the proper way 
to design and set the knives of a molding 
machine. 


Choice Excerpts. 


From G. A. L., South Hanson, Mass.— 
І desire to ask the editor if he will publish 
in the next number of the paper the beau- 
tiful poem of Longfellow entitled “Тһе 
Builders. This, it seems to me, is a poem 
especially appropriate for the perusal of 
carpenters. enjoy the excerpts which 
are printed very much, and consider 
them, indeed, an interesting feature of 
the publication. I think first Corinthians, 


1st chapter and 1st verse, would be appro- 
riate for publication. It reads as fol- 
ows: 

_ “ According to the grace of God, which 

is given unto me as a wise master builder, 

І have laid the foundation, but another 

buildeth thereon. But let every man take 

heed how he buildeth thereupon." 


Note.—The poem to which our corres- 
fondent above makes reference is as fol- 
ows. 


THE BUILDERS. 


“ АП are architects of Fate, 
Working in these walls of Time; 
Some with massive deeds and great, 
Some with ornaments of rhyme. 


Nothing useless is, or low; 
Each thing in its place is best; 
And what seems but idle show 
Strengthens and supporte the rest. 


For the structure that we raise, 
Time is with materials filled ; 
Our to-days and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with which we build. 


Truly shape and fashion these; 
Leave no yawning gaps between; 

Think not, use по man sees, 
Such things will remain unseen. 


In the elder days of art, 

Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute unseen part; 

For the Gods see everywhere. 


Let us do our work as well, 
Both the unseen and the seen; 

Make the house where Gods may dwell 
Beautiful, entire, and clean. 


Else our lives are incomplete, 
Standing in these walls of time, 
Broken stairways, where the feet 


Stumble as they seek to climb. 


Build to-day, then, strong and sure, 
With a firm and ample base; 
And ascending and secure 
Shall to-morrow find its place. 


Thus alone can we attain 
To those turrets, where the eye 
Sees the world as one vast plain, 
And one boundless reach of sky.” 


Poles for Curtains and Portieres. 


From E. С. S., New York.—As carpen- 
ters and builders are required to furnish 
curtain poles and fixtures for almost all 
first-class houses and flats which are now 


Poles for Curtains and Portieres.—Sketch 
Submitted by E. С. 8. 


erected, a few suggestions touching this 
matter may not be without interest to the 
trade at large. With very few exceptions 
the poles now hung are either too mass- 
ive for ornamental purposes or too light 
to bear, without sagging, the weight of 
the curtains. The’ rings in most cases 
bind after being up a short time, result- 
ing from the accumulation of dust and 
the use of a ring too small for the pur- 
pose. One way to remedy this, if no 
changes are to be made in the size of the 
rings to be employed, is to moisten a cloth 
with sweet oil and rub the pe thoroughly. 
This should be done in the case of eve 
le, whether it be of wood or of metal. 
he result of this is to brighten and clean 
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the pole, and at the same time it prevents 
friction. Other mixtures, as oil and tur- 
pentane, can also be used, but this com- 

ination is not always available in the 
household, and sweet oil serves the pur- 
pose just as well, if not better, as it does 


not harden or make a sticky surface. 
Poles ranging from 1 to 2 inches in di- 
ameter should have rings 14 inch greater 


inside diameter—that is, on а 114-inch pole 
ring should be used which has an inside 
diameter of 2 inches. On poles21¢ inches 
in diameter or over a ring having a diam- 
eter 24 inch greater than the pole should 


be used. This allowahce will give suffi- 
cient space to prevent the ring from bind- 


Fig. 2.—Sectional View, Showing Inside Bent. 
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through the pe as shown in the sketch 
Ііпсіове. That portion of the screw Èe- 
tween the pole and the jamb should be 
covered by a brass ferrule. Їп spaces 
over 5 feet 6 inches in width and over 9 
feet in hight 2-inch poles should be em- 
ployed, and if the space is over 6 feet in 
width the pole should be supported in the 
center in the same manner as just indi- 
cated. Е 
In cutting the pole always allow it to 
roject about 24 inch beyond the casing or 
racket for the end ring. This does not 
include the ends, which should always fin- 
ish outside of the trim, unless the cons 
are ornamental, carved or have the brack- 


N 

“> 
WN Fig. 5.—8howing Method of 
Zs Connecting Purlin Post to 
Purlin Plate. 
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ons, N. Y., and was patented by him July 
29, 1879. It is claimed that the principle 
of construction involved is such that 
there is no outward pressure to the build- 
ing after itis finished, but rather has an 
inward tendency. In order for the build- 
ing tò spread, it is said to be necessary to 
break tiie truss ee the purlin and main 
plates, white lifting the entire weight of 
the roof in móving in either direction. In 
Fig. 2 of the cuts is presented а section 
Showing an inside bent, while Fig. 3 
shows a partial view of an end bent. In 
the various engravings similar letters 
refer to similar parts. On each side of 
the barn and beneath the roof is a bridge 


Fig 6.—Method of Counecting Trimmers to 
Cross Sills and Adjusting Post in a 
Basement. 


Fig. 4.—Showing Manrer of Trussing the 
Plates. 


Fig. 3.—Partial View of End Bent. 


Framing a Barn.—Method Adopted by David Jennings. 


ing, provided always the pole is kept free 
from dust. A ipte owane 
this would be of no special advantage, 
while it would leave too large a space be- 
tween the top of the curtain and the pole, 
In the case of a window this would 
be such as to admit a greater line of light 
tan Маны look woll. P 
ith re, to the spacing of the rings, 
not more t 5 inches should be allowed. 
This would call for ten rings on а 4-foot 
pole, 12 rings on а 5-foot pole and so on, 
ulways placing an even number on each 
pole, unless under 4 feetin length. On 
Spaces 5 feet 6 inches in width or under 
and less than 9 feet in hight the pole 
should be 1% inches іп diameter if made 
of wood. In spaces wider than those 
MM кайат е same hight е ватпе 
iameter o: e may be employed by sup- 
pue it m the center by means of a 
racket, or a brass headed screw run 
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ets already on the trim, in which case the 
less prominent the ends the better. 
Where are over 6 feet and cannot 
besupported in the center, use either all 
brass or iron lined tube poles. 


Framing a Barn. 


From L. E. W., Newport, N. Y.—I 
noticed in the March issue of Carpentry 
and Building for 1890 a sketch of a barn 
frame from а correspondent signing him- 
self “Е К. Kaes, Wis. Tome it er- 
pears similar ennings’ patent barn, о: 
which I inclose a ША; 

Note.—From the circular furnished by 
our correspondent we have prepared the 
accompanying engravings, and present in 
connection therewith some particulars 
likely to interest our readers. The style 
of framing indicated in Fig. 1 of the cuts 
is the invention of David Jennings of Ly- 


or truss, which extends lengthwise. This 
bridge consists of the main plate A, Fig. 
2, and the purlin plate B, which are situ- 
ated, it will be seen, parallel to each other 
at asuitable distance apart, and which 
extend from one end of the barn to the 
other. These stand at ап angle corres- 
ponding with the pitch of the roof and sup- 
port the rafters. The letters C C designatea 
series of cross braces, each in the form of an 
X, which rest between the main and ригип 
plates. An idea of this construction is 
indicated in Fig. 4 of the engravings. 
These braces are mortised into the main 
and purlin plates and serve to stiffen the 
parts. In the eame cut D D are tie rods 
or bolts, which connect the main and por 
lin plates between the braces C C and in 
line with the purlin posts. Тһе ends of the 
rods are threaded, and the parts are drawn 
firmly together, thus tightening the braces. 
Referring to Fig. 2,Е Е are the purlin 
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posts, extending from the side posts G @ 
Sp to and supporting the purlin plate. 
ey are attached to the bottom of the 
posts by strong bolts, indicated by a а= 
the engraving. Short girts are егірімб- 
to connect the purlin posts and 
terior frame х оча at any desi 
and serve to en and br 
These are indicated by I В 
ing. The short рл о 


8 are pla ^ es of the barn and 
correspond йа ition with the other pur- 
lin posts, bet age shorter and connect the 

“Га” 


Fig. 1.—8howing a Portion of 
the Staging in Position. 


Fig. 3.—Manner of Attaching Horizontal Pieces to 
the Steeple. 


purlin plate with the end cross beams. -K 
is a purlin girt at each end of the barn 
connecting and embracing the two end 
posts E' E. The short arms serve to su 

port the ends of the purlin plates B. B. 
The tie rods referred to are used on every 
inside bent, but not on the end of the 
building, so that a structure with six 
bents would require four rods on the side 
and four short bolts for the foot of the 
purlin arms. Fig. 5 shows the manner of 
connecting the purlin arms or posts to the 
purlin plates, to be secured with spikes or 
small bolts, while Fig. 6 indicates the 
manner of connecting trimmers to the 
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cross sil: and adjusting post in the base- 
ment, 

The advantage claimed for this form of 
construction is that it dispenses with the 
cress beams in the clear of the barn and 
leaves the whole interior so as to facili- 
tate the use of a hay fork and the opera- 
tion of unloading and stowing away of 
the hay. It is claimed that eater 
strength is secured while the cost of fram- 
ing is reduced, as there are a less number 
of bents and no heavy beams extending 
across the barn. It is stated that this 


Staging. 


Scaffolding a Lofty Steeple. 


construction can be readily applied to old 
barns by cutting out or removing the 
cross beams and building the trussing 
within the barn. 


Scaffolding a Lofty Steeple. 


From BUILDER, Chicago.—As the gal- 
vanized work about the steeple on the 
Cathedral, of the Holy Name, North 
State street, in this city, had bogun to 
show the ravages of time, it was decided 
that in place of applying paint to cover 
the defects the iron work should be re- 
moved and either stone or copper sub- 


Fig. 2.—Method of Constructing the 
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stituted in its place. This has been done, 
and a few notes concerning the operation 
may prove interesting. here stone was 
not adapted to the requirements copper 
has been used, as the action of the 
elements upon this metal gives it a dark 
color that harmonizes with almost every 
shade of brick or stone. Thesubstitution 
of stone in place of galvanized iron for 
the four pinnacles at the base of the octa- 
gon part of the steeple and other changes 
rendered it necessary that considerable of 
the slating and sheathing with which the 


Fig. 4.—Construction of the 
Staging Above the Steeple. 


steeple was covered should be removed 
from the base in order that the men 
could do the necessary work. The placing 
of four copper dormer windows in the 
sides of the steeple also required the re- 
moval of some of the slating, and as tar 
paper had not been placed under the slate, 
it was decided to remove all of the old 
slating. As much of the slate was likely 
to be en during its removal, and on 
account of the difficulty in matching old 
slate with new as to color, the old slate 
was entirely removed, tarred paper ap- 
plied to the steeple апа new slate put on. 
As the paint had disappeared from the 


I 
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surface of the galvanized-iron cross at the 
top of the steeple, it was decided to re- 
place it with one of gilded copper. 

The slaters were unable to begin their 
work at the base of the steeple until the 
masons had placed the stone in position, 
so it was decided to remove the old cross, 
from which measurements could be taken 
for the construction of the new опе, par- 
ticularly in regard to the size of the wood 
work over which the cross was to stand. 
The cross was held in position by a center 
pole or timber which projected a distance 
above the apex of the steeple, and ex- 
tended down so as to be thoroughly 
braced. In Fig. 1 is shown a view of the 
steeple after a portion of the staging had 
been removed. Before this part of the 
staging was constructed an upper 
staging was built for the popoe of 
removing the cross and for slating that 
part of the steeple. In Fig. 2 is partly 
shown the method of constructing the 
upper staging, which was done about as 
follows: Near the top of the steeple and 
where the center e for holding the 
cross could be used for supporting the 
ends of the needles an opening was made 
in the ee of келіседі pizo for a man to 
pass through. Supposing this opening to 

ave been made at N © їп Fig. 2, the 
needle F' G' was placed in position and 
nailed to the center pole D', and also at 
N if necessary. The needle F' G' having 
been placed in position a small opening 
was made in the steeple at O and the 
needle R put through the opening and 
nailed to the center pole D. The two 
needles F' and R having been secured іп 

ition boards were laid on them, form- 
ing a staging on the outside of the steeple 
from F' to R. The needle P having been 
placed in position in the same way as the 
two previous ones boards were laid from 
Е' to P, thus completing another side of 
the staging. This process was repeated 
until the staging had been carried around 
the steeple. The process of building the 
staging upward is further shown in the 
elevation andin Fig. 3. А 2 x 4was nailed 
to the needle F' G', as shown at F in ele- 
vation, extending upward parallel with 
the side of the steeple. At convenient 
distances, say every 6 feet, cross eres 
were placed, as shown at M L, being 
nailed to the 2 x 4 and to the steeple. In 
Fig. 3is shown in plan an enlarged view of 
the construction of the staging at M in 
elevation. Тһе 9 x 4 f extends upward 
from F in Fig. 2, the cross piece т т’ be- 
ing nailed to the 2 x 4, as shown, and to 
the ridge molding a, which was securel 
nailed to the steeple and against whic. 
the slating joined. Supposing that one 
2 x 4 had been secured to the steeple, as 
shown by F J in Fig. 2, another could be 
attached in a similar manner, when 
boards could be laid from one cross piece 
to anotherif desired. Іп this manner the 
staging could be built about the steeple 
as far as the first set of uprights would 
reach, after which another set could be 
spliced on, as shown at J. 

After having reached the top of the 
steeple, as indicated by ST in Fig. 4, 
another principle of construction was em- 
ployed, the 2 x 4 uprights being carried 
parallel with the center pole D' E', as 
shown by T U. About these uprights 
boards were nailed horizontally, upon 
which the boards for the staging were 
placed, thus forming a staging about the 
cross that was to be remov For the 
removal of the cross and the placing of 
the new one an upright was required 
with a cross piece at the top to which a 
pulley could be fastened. Through this a 
rope passed to be used in lowering the old 
and raising the new cross. This upright 
is shown X W, and was made from 
two 4x4 pieces each 20 feet long. An 
opening was made in the side of the steeple 
at Y, through which the first 4 x 4 was 
placed and secured to the braces between 
the sides of the steeple and the center 
pole E' D'. After this had been done the 
second 4x4 piece К W was placed in 
position, the splice or joint at K being 
made by nailing boards: on each of the 
sides. he iron cross having been re- 
moved, the braces a b were nailed from 
the center pole D' E' to the upright K W 
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for the purpose of rendering the uprig;ht 
and the upper part of the staging more 
steady while the new cross was being 
elevated to its position. 

In Fig. 1 is shown the general manner 
in which the stagings were made about 
the base of the steeple for laying the cop- 
per work and slate. At a convenient 
point above the tops of the pinnacles and 

ables, and near the floor, which is at the 

ttom of the openings in the dormer 
windows, larger needles were put through 
the sides of the steeple, as shown in the 
engraving, and planks having been placed 
from one side to another, a staging was 
thus made about the steeple which could 
bereached from the dormer windows, one 
of which is shown in the engraving. This 
Staging served as a support to the one 
that had been previously built, the same 
principle of construction having been 
used, as may be seen by an inspection of 
the engraving. 

The slating having been completed, the 
next step was to place in position the base 
and cross. These were made in two 
parts of 16-ounce copper, the cross being 
15 feet high, 7 feet 6 inches in width, 
while the base is 4feet 2 inches in di- 
ameter at its widest part and 7 feet high. 
The cost of covering the cross and base 
with goldleaf wasabout$400. Afterhav- 
ing been covered with gold leaf, the two 
parts were wrapped in cotton batting and 
cloth so they could be elevated without 
injury. The base having been placed on 
the ground below the steeple, the rope 
passing through the wheel Z was at- 
tached, when the base was elevated to the 
top of the steeple, which is about 240 feet 
in hight. А guy rope was used to prevent 
the base from striking against the stone 
work until the staging was reached, when 
men stationed on the staging guided it. 
Upon reaching the top the e was 
slipped over the center pole at E', when 
the brace а was removed; then it was 
lowered to brace b, which was also re- 
moved, when it was lowered to its i- 
tion, the lower part of the base reaching 
the point V in Fig. 4. 

This much having been done, the brace 
а was replaced and the cross elevated and 
slipped over the center pole at E. Then 
the brace a was again removed and the 
cross lowered to its final position. After 
the wrappings had been removed from the 
cross and base and the two properly se- 
cured in position, the work of taking down 
the staging commenced. This was done 
by taking it to pieces from the top, 
the lumber used in its construction being 
lowered to the ground by means of a rope 
and pulley. As the cross pieces similar 
to m т’ in Fig. 8 were removed, the hips, 
as shown at a, were covered with a cop- 
per molding, extendin ra raged over the 
slate on each side. ile no unusual 

autions were taken to avoid acci- 
ents, the men engaged in the work were 
sufficiently careful to escape without 
injury. e contractor for the copper 
work and slating was R. Hughes of No. 
175 West Adams street. 


Framing Roofs of Different Pitches. 


From I. P. H., Omaha, Neb.—Each 
number of Carpentry and Building brings 
a fresh surprise to me in the art of hip and 
valley roof framing. Forthe few months 
just past there seems {о have been unus- 
ual interest manifested in roof framing, 
and to many it must seem as though the 
whole subject has by this time been well- 
nigh exhausted. Still there comes a letter 
from “А. D. F.," expressing а desire to see 
the correct method, by means of dia- 
grams, for obtaining the different cuts of 
Jack rafters when there are three or more 
pables of varying pitches in one roof. 

ad he been a constant reader of Carpen- 
try and Building in years past he would 
have long since found the desired infor- 
mationin an article which appeared in 
the September issue of 1880 and in the 
August number for 1883. ** A. D. F.” asks 
only for the cuts of the jack rafters, but 
T presume he would like a general knowl- 

ge of the whole roof in question, hence 
I will try and cover the ground thor- 
oughly as far as I go, leaving no doubt in 
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.. Fig. 1 represents a plan of a roof having 
thi es of varying pitches. The 
righ gable А B C is 16 feet wide and has 
arisetof 8feet. The front gable D F Gis 
18 feet de, and has a rise of 8 feet. 
The able J H I is 21 feet 
wide and a rise of 8 feet. It 


will be noticed ithat the left gable has two 
different pitches within itself. This plan 
shows as much irre ty as can be de- 
sired and as much as is generally encoun- 
tered in actual practice. I OW pro- 
ceed to find the lengths and differemt cuts 
of the various rafters required in tùs 
roof. Тһе dotted lines represent lines 
piant under the ridge of the gables. The 
engths of the common rafters and their 
proper cuts may be taken from each 
of the three gables se tely, and 
are so plain and ily understood 
from the diagrams that further explana- 
tion is unnecessary, The roof has two 
valleys of different pitches, of which the 
lines М L К are the seats or runs. To 
find the length of the valley rafter on the 
right side of the front gable on the 
line K L, square up the rise of the roof 
from L to M, connect M with K, and we 
have the length of the valley rafter.|!A 
bevel set in the angle at M will give the 
down bevel at the top and at the angle at 
K, the bottom cut ing the plate. To 
find the length of the valley rafter on the 
left side of the front gable on the line 
N L, square up the rise of the roof from 
L to О and connect O with N for the 
length of the valley rafter. A bevel set 
in the angle at will give the down 
bevel at the top, and at an angle at N the 
bottom cut fitting the plate. Now, if I 
were to draw all the lines in Fig. 1 neces- 
sary to show the lengths and proper cuts 
of all the different jack rafters required 
in this roof there would be such a 
number crossing each other at various 
angles as to confuse and discourage the 
beginners. In this roof there are four 
different cuts of jack rafters,and it is better 
not to have them mixed up with the val- 
leys and common rafters, hence I will 
make another small diagram. Ав the 
jacks of the left gable and on the left side 
of the front gable join the same valley 
rafter, they can be conveniently shown in 
the same diagram. ge Sina о Fig. 2, 
first draw a horizontal line, A B, in length 
equal to the runs of the common rafters 
on the two sides of the gables for which 
we are to find the jacks. Next set off the 
run of the common rafter of the front 
gable А С. From С егесі а perpendicu- 
аг line any length, as C D. On the line 
C D set off the length of the common raf- 
ter of the left gable C to E. Connect E 
with A, and we have the valley rafter in 
position for finding the lengths and cuts 
of the jack rafters in the left gable. S 
off the jacks on the line А C and d1aw 
ndicular lines, joining the valley А 
. This will give the lengths of the 
jacks, and a bevel set in the angle at G 
will give the bevel across the backs of the 
same. Тһе down bevelor plumb cut will 
be the same as that of the common rafter 
on the front side of the' left gable. 
To find the jacks оп the left 
side of the front gable take the run of the 
common rafter of the left fable, repre- 
sented in the diagram by C B. From С 
on the line C D, set off the length of the 
common rafter of the front gable C to Е; 
connect F with B and we have the valley 
rafter in position for finding the lengths 
and cuts of the jack rafters on the left 
side of the front gable. Space off the 
jacks on the line С B, and draw n- 
icular lines joining the valley B F. is 
will give the lengths of the jacks, and a 
bevel set in the angle at H will give the 
bevel across the backs of the same. "The 
down bevel or plumb cut will be the same 
as that of the common rafter for the front 
gable. As there is a difference in the run 
of the common rafters of the two gables 
it makes & difference in the space for 
jacks ; henceif the jacks are to meet on the 
valley rafter 1t will be necessary to space 
them wider in one gable than the other, 
as shown in the diagram. Another dia- 
gram similar to Fig. 2 would be required 
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to show the jack rafters of the right gable, 
and on the right side of the front gable, 
but as it would only be a repetition of the 
psu already described it may be ой”, ed. 
he principle evolved is the samé aat the 
way through, but as the runs and Vengths 
of common rafters are takeh | or each 
gable of a different pitch, the | engths and 
cuts of the required jacks а found. The 
method I have given ің V -y simple if 
correctly understood. yet it may cause 
ео, study it Pcarefully before they 
Кес... ae just why it gives the 


P ©YFder to throw as much light as pos- 
Xe upon the subject, and present a 
choice of methods, I will give another dia- 
grain showing the different cuts of the 
Jack rafters in a much plainer manner, 
and which to many, perhaps, will bemore 
Monter. Fig. 3 shows the wall plate 
lines exactly the same as in Fig. 1, except 


itis divided on the ridge line of the front 
gable, and spread apart so far that when 
we develop the roof, showing the different 
jack rafters in their various positions, we 


Fig. 1.—Plan of Roof, Showing Gables of 


Varying Pitches. 


A B 
с 
Fig. 2.—Plan, Showing Jack 
Rafters in Roofs of Dfi- 
ferent Pitches. 
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Sinding the lengths and cuts of the two 
fuivisions of jacks—namely, the left gable 
and the left side of the front gable. Тһе 
valley lines K M and K M? are of the 
same length, but show the valley rafter 
in different positions for finding the 
lengths and cuts of the other two divis- 
ions of jacks—namely, the right gable and 
the right side of the front gable. 

Now,suppose we elevate the four sec- 
tions of the roof containing the different 
jacks to their proper pitch, and shove the 
two divisions of the diagram together till 
the dotted lines LS and L° 5° meet plumb 
under the ridge of the front gable. What 
would be the result? N O and ХОЗ 
would join as one line and would be the 
left valley, K M and K M? would also 
join as one line, and would be the right 
valley. This also would bring every jack 
into its required position in the roof, as 
can be plainly seen in the diagram. Тһе 
cuts of the two valley rafters must be 
taken from Fig. 1, as shown and described 
before. Тһе cuts could be shown in Fig. 
3, but as they would only serve to make 


, 
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Fig. 4.—Cut of Jacks on Roofs of Unequal 


Pitches. 
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of front gable 9 inches on the tongue, and 
the blade will give the cut across the 
back of the jack rafters on the front side 
of the left gable. The lengths of the 
jacks may be found in the following man- 
ner. Divide the length of the common 
rafter by the number of spaces for jacks. 
This will give the length of the shortest 
jack, and the second will be twice that 
ength: the third three times, and so on 
till the required number are found. Each 
gable, or each side of a gable, Ше? be 
worked in the same manner till the 
different lengths and cuts are found. 
The whole thing boiled down results in a 
few simple facts. 1. That the run of 
the common rafter on the tongue of a 
square and the length of the common 
rafter on the blade will always give the 
bevel across the back of a jack rafter on 
roofs of ipa pitch. 2. If the roofs 
are of different pitches the length 
of the common rafter on the blade 
and the run of the common rafter on the 
opposite side of the hip or valley on the 
tongue will give the cut of the jack onthe 


Fig. 3.—Showing Position of Jack Rafters in Roofs of 


Different Pitches. 
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RUN OF VALLEY 15 ло ЗА 
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LENGTH OF VALLEY 17 9--- 
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Fig. 5.—Length and Cuts of Valleys in Roofs 
of Unequal Pitches. 


Framing Roofs of Different Pitches.—Sketches Accompanying letter from I. P. H. 


will not have a series of lines crossin 
each other to cause confusion. LetH C 
KID N J represent the wall plate lines. 
The dotted lines R L б and 5 L? T are the 
lines plumb under the ridge of the gables. 
I will now proceed to find the jack rafters 
and their proper cuts. Taking the left 
able first on the line J H, set off the 
ength of the common rafter from J to I ; 
from I at right angles draw the line I O, 
which is the ridge proper, and extends to 
the center of the front gable represented 
by the dotted line 1,8. Connect O with 
for the valley rafter. On the line I O 
space off the jacks and draw the lines 
connecting them with the valley N O, as 
shown in the diagram. This will give 
the lengths of the jacks in the left gable, 
and a bevel set in the angle at X will give 
the bevel across the backs of the ваше. 
The down bevel will be the same as that 
of the common rafter on the front side of 
the left gable. A similar plan is followed 
for each gable, or each side of a gable, 
where the jack rafters are of different 
lengths or have different cuts, as will be 
readily seen by referring to the diagram. 
The valley lines N О and N О? are of the 
same еше. They simply show the 
valley rafter in different positions for 
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the diagram more complicated I omit 
them. any one would like to see a dia- 
pram showing all the rafters and dif- 
erent cuts in a roof of this kind they 
can draw the lines of Fig. 1 and Fig. 3 
in one diagram. If they will imagine 
one of these diagrams placed over the 
other I think the result will be satisfac- 


tory. 

I will now show bya few simple dia- 
grams that the length and cuts of any 
rafter may be easily obtained by the 
proper application of the'steel square and 
в 2-foot rule. Referring to Fig. 1, it is 
found that the run of the common rafter 
on the front side of the left gable is 18 
feet, and that it has arise of 8 feet. Re- 
ferring now to Fig. 4, take 13 inches on 
the blade of the square, and 8 inches on 
the tongue and measure across. This 
gives 1514 inches, equal to 15 feet 3 inches, 
which is the length of the common rafter 
on the front side of the left gable; 13 
inches on the blade and 8 inches on the 
tongue gives the cuts—the tongue gives 
the top cut and the blade the bottom cut 
fitting the plate. Now, take the length 
of the common rafter on front side of left 
gable, 1514 inches on the blade, and the 
run of the common rafter on the left side 


side of the roof from which the length of 
the common rafter was taken. The blade 
gives the cut. Hence the bevels of jack 
rafters on roofs of different pitches may 
be found as easily as on roofs having 
gables all of the same pitch. 
The next step will be to show а simple 
pan for obtaining the length and cuts of 
he valley rafter by means of the square 
and 2-foot rule. Take the left valley, for 
example. Referring to Fig. 1 it is seen 
that the run of the common rafters on the 
fabler: joining this valley are different. 
hese I will represent on the blade and 
tongue of the square as follows, see Fig. 
5: Left gable run of common rafter on 
blade, 13 inches. Front gable rim of 
common rafter on tongue, 9 inches. 
Measuring across we have 15: inches, 
equal to 15 feet 10 inches, the run of the 
valley rafter. Now take the run of 
the valley, 1519 inches, on the blade and 
the rise of the roof,8 inches on the 
tongue, and measure across and we have 
the length of the valley rafter 1774 inches, 
equal to 17 feet 9 inches; 8 inches on the 
tongue and 1512 inches on the blade will 
give the cuts. Thetongue givesthe down 
bevel at the top and the blade the bottom 
cut fitting the plate. 
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MASONRY AND STON ENCUTTI NG. 


GROINING IN ANNULAR VAULT, OR INTER- 
SECTION OF ANNULAR VAULT BY CIRCLE 
ON CIRCLE ARCH. 


HE PRINCIPAL VAULT of this 
structure is annular—that is, a vault 
supported by two concentric ring 

walls, described on plan, Fig. 147+, with 
radii о D, о A, о d; a vertical erected 
over the center о is the axis of the annu- 
lar vault; the intrados or soffit of this 
vault is a torus or annular surface, en- 
gendered by the revolution of a vertical 

alf circle, A’ F’ E' B', Fig. 148, round 
the axis о, The Fig. 148 is a meridian 
section of the annular vault. 

Now, begin by drawing the jointing of 
the vault on the meridian section as that 
of any ordinary arch. In this diagram I 
only use five arch stones for clearness 
sake, but, of course, many more are to be 
used, according to the span of the vault, 
as in Fig. 146. It is evident that in the 
revolution of the meridian section round 
the axis of the structure the points F’, Е’, 
... describe horizontal circles F M..., 
EN..., which are the arrises of the bed 
joints of the annular vault ; in the same 
time the joint lines F’ G', E H'...., which 
prolonged would cut the vertical axis w, 
describe conical zones ; these are the bed 
joints of the annular vault. To complete 
the jointingof the annular vault divide 
each course of stones by cross joints, 
breaking joint; these cross joints are 
meridian planes. 

This annular vault is intersected by 
arches, each of which is comprised be- 
tween two vertical planes, Сс and Dd, 
Fig. 147, which converge to the axis of 
the structure. The arches spring from 
the same level, and rise to the same hight 
at the crown as the annular vault. The 
soffit of these arches is a conoid engen- 
dered by a horizontal line moving up and 
down in contact with the vertical axis о 
and the outline of the face arch from C to 
D, the delineation of which is given 
ce б 

ectify arc C O" D along the tangent 

C" O" D”; then describ® an ellipse, the 
major axis of which is C" D” and the 
minor axis O" Z", equal to the radius O' 
Z,Fi . 148, of the annular vault. Cut 
this ellipse out of a flexible sheet of zinc, 
and roll it on the surface of the wall, Its 
outline will then form the opening of the 
face arch, which is the base or directing 
curve of the conoid. 

In drawing this ellipse in Fig. 149 I 
have used the method of the circles de- 
scribed on the axes, because I find thereb 
directly the points e", f . . . whic 
аге at the same level as E Е . . . 
This method also facilitates finding the 
tangents in these points. 

e intersection of the conoid and the 
annular surfaces is found by cutting them 
by a series of horizontal planes. The 
plane at the level of F', Fig. 148, will cut 
the torus along two circles projected on 
plan in FM and F,L; it will cut the 
conoid along two straight lines f and 
fw. The points M and М,, L and Is, 
where these four lines meet, are on the 
intersection of the conoid and torus. 

To find the generator fo, take on the 
ellipse, Fig. 149, the point f" at the same 
level as Е", Fig. 148; then taken-the arc 
О” f, Fig. 147, equal to O” f, Fig. 149. 
To measure these lengths on the circum- 
ference to the outer wall, the easiest wa: 
is to cut the circle out of thick cardboard, 
= it down on the plan, then take the 

engths on a flexible strip of paper and 
roll them on the edge of the cardboard 
circle. The point / found, join it with 
o, and f v is the generator required. 

The intersections of the conoid and 


* Continued from page 111, May issue. 


* Notice, the plan drawn in Fig. 147 is sup- 

seen from above the vault; the joint 

ines on the extrados are therefore full, and 
those on the soffit are dotted. 
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lan the curves AMNOK, 
L, Band BLK ON, M, A, ; these curves 
are Archimedean spirals. The intersec- 
tions themselves are curves of double 
curvature, and they form groins separat- 
ing the annular vault from the circle on 
circle arch. 

Normal Joints (Figs. 147-50).—In the 
annular vault the surfaces of the bed 
joints form conical zones; but in the 
circle on circle arch the surfaces of the 
bed joints are the locus of the normals to 
the soffit of the arch along a joint line, 
such as f Mw; as we have seen in former 
skew surfaces, the normals are found by 
the help of a connecting paraboloid in 
whicha tangent is used instead of the 
directing curve. ia 

For this operation select a projection 
plane, Fig. 150, регреп icular to the 
generator / М о, and on which this gener- 
tor is projected on one single point M’ 
placed at a hight U'M =f f' =F F; 
then, after finding, Fig. 149 the tangent 

' T", carry the subtangent f T" on f Т, 

ig. 147, tangent to the base of the 
of the outside wall; f T, M' T' are the 
plan and elevation of the tangent to the 

irecting curve of the conoid. Now, if 
on the tangent (fT, M’T’) and on the 
vertical axis w a horizontal line is made 
to slide, it will engender a paraboloid 
which will have common tangent planes 
with the conoid all along the generator 
(M o, М); and the line T o drawn at the 
evel of the plan is a generator of that 
paraboloid. tting the paraboloid with 
planes М Р, LQ . . . perpendicular 
to f M w and therefore parallel to the 
directing lines, we know that the sections 
will be straight lines; it follows that, 
projecting P,Q, . . . on Fig. 150іһ P", 
4 . the planes М T T, M' P' P, 
Q'Q, . . . are tangent to the para- 
boloid, and therefore also to the conoid, 
in the points f, M,L, . . . 

The normals to the conoid are the 
lines (М R', f R) (M' 8, M S), M У, 
LV), . . . of which a series taken 
close together form the surface of 
the joint; this is also an hyper- 
bolic paraboloid, and one which coin- 
cides exactly with  the* connectin 
parabolóid when the last is turned roun 
one quarter of a circle round the horizon- 
tal generator (o M f, М). The upper 
horizontal plane of the stone cuts the 
joint of the circle on circle arch at the 
same level as that of the annular vault ; 
take, therefore, on Fig. 150 the vertical 
U' G” = G Œ of Fig. 148, then draw the 
horizontal plane G" R' which will cut the 
normals in the points (R' R), (S' S), (V' 
Ұй; . through which draw the curve 
RSV, . intersection of the bed- 
joint of the circle on circle arch by the 
upper horizontal plane of the stone. This 
curve is an equilateral hyperbola of which 
the asymptotes or limits are the line „М 
and a line at right angles with it throug 
о; the apex of this hyperbola will, there- 
fore, be found by a mean proportional to 
the two co-ordinates of any point of the 
curve as drawn in our diagram. 

The hyperbola R S V meeting in the 
point X the circle G X, upper edge of 
the conical bed joint of the annular vault, 
the point X is a point of the intersection 
M x X of the two bed joints. To find 
another point of that intersection, cut the 
surfaces by а horizontal plane at the 
level of 7, Fig. 148, mid point of F' 9; 
this plane will cut the conical joint along 
the circle 0 2 and the parabolic joint 
along а hyperbola r x similar to the one 
already drawn. The point 2 will be the 
point required. 

For the upper joint of the arch stone E' 
ЕСІН, Fig. 148, the same operations 
are required as for the lower joint. The 
elevation plane for the circle on circle 
arch bed joint is taken, Fig. 151, per- 
pendicular to the lineo N e. In findin 
the tangent, as the horizontal trace woul 
be far, we use instead the point 0 


torus are on 


ye 
ity 


-having worked the operation 


the asymptote i$ Ө | 
line o М e. This hyperbola meets the 
circle H Y in the point of Y, which be- 
longs to the intersection N Y of the 

bolic bed joint with the conic bed joint. 

Molds (Figs. 147-152).—Let the arch 
stone be limited on the annular vault by 
the meridian plane у е, and on the circle 
on circle arch by the vertical cylindrical 
surface а 8; the plan of the stone will 
then be contain within the outline 
afsxyeNa. To work the stone, begin 
by prolonging the cylindrical surface a 8 
to the point д on the meridian plane, and 

roduce:a prism of basea d е N, and of 

ight aa to the difference of level of Е" 
and Н', Fig. 148. , 

On this prism we must delineate the in- 
tersections of the cylindrical sides a ? and 
N e with the soffit and the bed joints of 
the circle on cirele arch. To do this, de- 
velop these cylindrical surfaces, Fig. 152, 
taking the distances а ү", а 2', а p, a' 6, 

a’ &', equal to the arcs of the same denom- 
ination in Fig. 147; then carry above 
these points their hights, the levels of 
which are found in Figs. 148, 149. For 
the intermediary point A" a generator 
А то has been prolonged to the point ls, 
where it meets the outer face of the wall; 
then developing arc О" l, in О” Г, get the 
int Г /" on the ellipse, from which deduce 
evel of 2". The intersections of the soffit 
of the circle on circle arch by concentric 
cylinders are ellipses when developed, and 
therefore the curves a” 2" и, № n” 7", 
Fig. 152, are portions of elli » 
major axis of which — the rectified arc of 
the sections, and the minor axis — the 
hight of the vault at the crown. То de- 
lineate the curve а” у” intersection of the 
cylindrical face by the upper bed joint, 
take the hight ү у” = H Н’, Fig. 148, and 
to delineate the curve и” 9" of the lower 
bed take 5 8” = G ©. For intermediary 
points their levels are taken on Fig. 148, 
and the developments of the distances on 
the circles of the plan as shown before. 
In the second mold y" N” z” 7’ e" the in- 
tersection of the surface by that of the 
lower bed joint is not delineated, because 
this bed joint must not be prolo: be- 
yond its intersection with the annular bed, 
where it forms a valley and not an arris. 
The development of the lower conical 
joint of the annular vault is also requi 3 
delineate it as in Fig. 148, С X" M" F'". 
The axis on the plane of the meridian sec- 
tion is at right angles with the ground 
mom W" is the center of arcs G' X", 

Working the Stone—(Fig. 158). After 
rism of 
base a д ғ N, Fig. 147, and of hight = to 
difference of levels of points F' and H', 
Fig. 148, as shown in Fig. 158, place on 
the convex and concave faces of the prism 
the molds of Fig. 152, then delineate the 
outlines y N' tyee’ and уа Au 8 6" 6, 
and also the straight lines a’ N', и 7 and 
the hyperbola » y taken from Fig. 147. 
Then cut away all the stone shown by 
dotted lines, the soffit of the circle on 
circle arch to be worked with a straight- 
edge 2 т, the upper bed point with the 
help of а straight-edge sliding along the 
line a’ N' and the hyperbola v y and held 
at right angles with the line с N'. Then 
the stone will have the shape shown by 
the dotted lines in Fig. 154. 

Now, Fig. 154, on the generators 2 т, 
Ed. evi of the soffit of the circle on 
circle areh carry the lengths 2 c, и М, 
. . . taken from Fig. 147, and deline- 
ate the curve N c M, which will form the 
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Masonry and Stone Cutting.—Figs. 145 to 154 Inclusive. 
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groin of the stone; draw similarly the 
curve N Y on the upper bed joint a Nyy; 
then on the lateral face of the prism de- 
lineate the outline E F Gy Н from the 
section E' F' G' I H', Fig. 148; and, 
lastly, delineate the arcs of circle N E, 
Y Н, M F, either with a flexible 
straight-edge or with templets cut to 
the curves on plan, Fig. 147. Тһе soffit 
of the annular vaultis then cut with the 
help of the meridian section sliding on 
the lines N E and М Е; the templet must 
be held in its proper position by means of 
pading marks obtained from the plan. 

he upper conical joint of the annular 
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vault is cut with the help of a straight- 
edge sliding on the arcs Y H, N E. Then 
mark on the upper plane the outline 8 X 
Y taken from the plan, and cut therefro™ 
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и M and В x and held at right angles with 


M. 
. The central space may be covered Ъу а 
cupola, as shown in Fig. 145, forming a 


the two vertical cylindrical sides /7 B д^. circular building, or by a semi-dome, as 


x,y Q xx; mark on these sides with a 
trammel the arc of a circle © y and the 
arc of hyperbola B x, then work the lower 
conical joint of the annular vault pro- 
KT until the mold Е Œ x" М” 

ig. 148, can be neatly placed on it; thus 
the curve x M intersection of the bed 
joints will be obtained. Lastly, the lower 
joint of the circle on circle arch is worked 
with the help of astraight-edge sliding on 


іп а circular choir with surrounding 
aisles, The face arches on the inner ring 


ften designed to be circular, in 
begin by applying the semi- 
circular temp” et of the face arch on the 
inside wall, and deduce therefrom the 
outer face arch. "he same also can pe 
done with pointed ches, although the 
usual constructions are VE? 
tirely different principle. 


DESIGNS OF VERANDA COLUMNS AND RAILINGS. 


HE USE of ornamental railings, 
columns, gable ornaments, &c., in 
the construction of buildings, es- 

pecially thoe Әкті for акен 
urposes, has grown such propor- 
Tous that it has become an industry 
by itself. Many manufacturers are еп- 
gaged in this line of business and are 
очок designs both varied and ех- 
msive. From a catalogue recently 
issued by Paul O. Moratz of Bloomington, 


attention to the production of new and 
attractive designs of the character named. 


o 


Asiatic Workmen and Their Tools. 


A correspondent of the New York Trib- 
une gives the following interesting de- 
scription of the Asiatic workman and the 
primitive tools with which he works: 

е more illustration of the stage of ad- 


stall where they do their work. A rope is 

three or four times around the axle 
of the grindstone, and out in the middle of 
the narrow street, in front of the cutler’s 
shop, кышда 9 man mta one end of the 
rope in each hand, gravely pulling away. 
When he pulls the right hand: the grind- 
stone revolves toward him ; when he pulls 
the left hand it revolves from him. By 
the grindstone squats the knife grinder 
cross-legged, obliged to turn the knife 
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Ill., we have selected the designs of ver- 
anda columns and railings which are pre- 
sented herewith. These designs which are 
turned out in large E iras by ma- 
chinery made especially for the purpose, 
and add materially to the appearance 
of the buildings in connection with which 
they may be employed. The designs are 
turned out ina workmanlike manner and 
are carefully packed for shipment, The 
material employed is thoroughly seasoned 
and kiln-dried stock. Mr. Moratz is a 
practical architect, and has given special 
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Designs of Veranda Columns and Railings, 


vancement which has been reached by the 
mechanical geniuses of Amasia, I will 
borrow from a cutler's shop. Remember 
that it is the best work of men who are in 
the full heat of the struggle for life that 
we arenoting. These cutlers have to com- 
pete in the streets of their city with the 
work of the men of Sheffield. And this is 
the device that they have been able to 
originate as the climax of ingenious ma- 
сеу for the sharpening of knives. 
They have a grindstone mounted on an 
axle fixed on the platform of the little 


over every moment as the stone changes its 
course of revolution. There is something 
pubeus in the spectacle of these men who 

ave wrestled with the problem of chang- 
ing a reciprocating motion to a rotary one; 
have wrestled doubtless as valiantly as 
Edison with his mighty problems of elec- 
tric dynamics, and then have given up the 
problems as insoluble, like the problem of 
the flying machine, and have settled down 
to such devices as the most favorable basis 
on which they can contest their market 
with the aggressive European. 
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DESIGN 


of the floor plans, elevat! «^ eang 
details presented here 
designed to meet the 2 


T^» dwelling illustrated 


small house of modo 2 ^ aar ds 
bining economy o st, - 
g y construction, con- 


venience of аггат = 
ive exterior... agement an? an attract- 
this set .7-. Im the preparation of 

„© "of drawings the architect, J. 


oA 


hard burned brick. The соё is of 
balloon frame, sheathed with good square- 
edged stuff, surfaced to a uniform thick- 
ness, and laid with close joints edge to 
edge. Over the sheeting boards is placed 
building paper, and thisin turn is cov- 
ered with weather boarding and shingles, 
as indicated in the elevations. The roof 
is covered with shingles. Reference to 
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Весопа Floor. 


Scale of Floor Plans, 1-16 Inch to the Foot. 


R FIVE-ROOM COTTAGE. 
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The plans show three rooms upon the 
first floor, consisting of parlor, sitting or 
dining room and kitchen. These are of 
convenient shape, and are arranged with 
a view to meeting the requirements of а 
small family. The sitting or dining room 
opens directly from the veranda and con- 
nects with the parlor by means of folding 
doors or portières. The kitchen is in an 
extension in the rear and connects directly 
with the dining room through a door, and 
indirectly through а conveniently ar- 
ranged pantry. e kitchen has been 
planned in such a way as to bring the 
coarser work, such as the handling of 
pots, kettles, pans and stove utensils, near 
the sink and tin closet, the location of 
which is shown on the floor plan. This 
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Foundation. 


Design for Five-Room Cottage.—J. D. Sibley, Architect, Middletown, Conn. 


D. Sibley of Middletown, Conn., has 
intended that the house shall stand 
upon a lot with a width somewhat 
greater than that of the cottage, with the 
ground sloping gradually away on all 
sides. The position intended is such that 
the sills of the house shall be about 2 feet 
2 inches above the grade line, this hight 
being sufficient for a cellar window and 
low enough to render rails to the steps un- 
necessary. The cellar extends under the 
entire house. The foundations are to be 
of local building stone, 16 inches thick, 
projecting 4 inches outside and inside of 
the underpinning and built up from 3 
inches below the cellar bottom to the 
grade line. Theunderpinning is of 8-inch 
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the drawings will show that the veranda 
and hood roof are continuous with the 
main roof, this plan resulting in economy 
of construction, while giving attractive- 
ness of design and at the same time pre- 
venting troublesome leaks. The single 
chimney, which is made to answer for the 
entire house, has an extra large flue 
pierced on thefirst floor for the parlor and 

ining room. The kitchenstove connects 
with it by means of pipe, which passes 
through the attic floor, through the parti- 
tion between the attic and the stairway 
and above the lending. Where the pipe 
passes through the floor and partitions 
the wood is protected by double tin or 
sheet-iron thimbles. 


closet is provided vith Drona отв Tor 
mixing purposes and a place benea or 
a flour barrel, the lid being hinged. The 
pantry is fitted with copper sink for wash- 
ing china, silver and glassware, and is 
designed to save steps between the pantry 
and sink. The stairs leading to the cellar 
are directly under the main stairs, thus 
economizing space. Upon the second 
floor are two sleeping rooms, with closets 
to each of good size, and also a linen 
closet. Over the kitchen is an attic, a 

rtion of which could be utilized asa 
Patheoor in case the cottage were located 
where there is a water service. The en- 
tire arrangement of rooms has been made 
with special reference to economy of labor 
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and to save the busy housewife ав many 

steps as possible. dwelling is now be- 

ing erected in Middletown from these 

plans for Frank Sneath of Farmington, 
nn. 


Working Agreement of Chieago 
Carpenters. 


The working rules adopted by the joint 
committee of Carpenters’ and Builders’ 
Association and United Carpenters' Coun- 
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not in such а manner as to permit more 
eight hours’ work. Butif two or more shi 
of men are worked in one day the same me 
shall not work on more than one shift, anc 
such shifts will not be considered overtime. 

2. That the pay shall be by tbe hour. 

3. That the minimum rate of wages shall be 
85 cents per hour from April 13, 1891, to April 
1, 1893, inclusive. 


4. That overtime shall be rated as (іше and 
one-balf, and Sunday time shall be rated as 
double time. 

5. That all journeymen carpenters shall re- 
ceive their pay as often as once in two weeks ; 
but when a journeyman is discharged he 
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Side (Right) Elevation. 


Side (Left) Elevation. 


Design for Five-Room Cottage.—Elevations.—Scale, % Inch to the Foot. 


cil of Chicago, in effect April 18, 1891, to 
April 1, 1898, are as follows, to be enforced 
during the continuance of the contract, 
unless otherwise ordered by the joint 
committees : 

1. That the working day shall be eight hours, 
commencing at 8 a.m. and ending at 5 p.m. 
but the noon hour may be curtailed b special 
agreement between the contractor or his терге. 
sentative апа a majority of the employees, but 
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be paid on the day of his discharge or on de- 
mand at the office. 

6. That the apprentice system shall be gov- 
erned by the State law. 

1. No member of the Carpenter and Build- 
ers’ Association shall during the term of this 
contract make a reduction in the rate of wages 
of a carpenter without giving him due notice 
previous to making said reduction. This arti- 
cle shall in no way be construed as conflict- 
ing with Article No. 3. 
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8. No member of the Carpenters’ and Build- 
ers’ Association shall sublet or piece out their 
carpenter work. Neither shall any journey- 
man who is a member of any association rep- 
resented in the United Carpenters! Council be 


eyman carpenter, being a mem- 
-wnization represen in the 
«өшпей, may work for any 


United Carpenters’ С“ Jess than the minimum 


rate of wages. ыз ters’ 
10. Any member of the =~ iscretion and 
Builders’ Association may at bis ч «on each 


loy one helper to every five carpenters ~s- 
Job. who be at liberty to use а saw, hari. 
mer and hatchet at any work on the job, and 
the rate of wages shall be as agreed between 
the employer and employee. 

11. &pprentices now in theemploy of алу 
member of association shall complete the: 
apprenticeshi with such member. 

. Any infraction of the provisions of this 
agreement by a member of either association, 
parties to this contract, shall be reported to the 
chairman of tbe r tive arbitration com- 
mittees, and to be by them investigated, and 
upon sufficient proof of the violation of any of 

e provisions of this contract, he or they 
be fined. The amount of fine to be determined 
by the joint committee. Upon non-payment of 

fine, he or they shall be suspended from the 
association of which he or they are members ; 
and it is further that no employer shall 
again employ said journeyman ter while 
such fine remains unpaid. And no journeyman 
carpenter shall work for any employer who has 
been fined and the same remains unpaid. 

Wilbur F. Behel, Francisco Blair, W. Irving 
Clark, Wm. Maror, John Ramcke, committee 
Carpenters’ and Builders’ Association. 

J. Gilbert O; George W. Blackford, J. B. 
Cogswell, J. Н. McCune, Robert Whimsett, 
committee United Carpenters’ Council. 


Rubbed Brick Moldings. 


Some architects are so particular about 
having the profiles of al] moldings worked 
according to their own designs, says a re- 
cent issue of the Brick and Tile Journal, 
that they refuse to avail themselves of the 
molded bricks which can be obtained 
ready manufactured, notwithstanding the 
fact that the latter can be obtained in al- 
most endless variety. Of course the time 
and nse that would be involved if 
molded bricks were specially manufact- 
ured for every new building would not be 
contemplated, and so recourse is had to 
the proces of rubbing to produce the 
moldings required. This method has cer- 
tain advantages. It enables the architect 
to vary his moldings as much and as of- 
ten as he pleases ; and, in connection with 
parts placed near the eye, it enables the 

ightest .irregularities to be removed, 
either before or after the work is built, so 
that the -whole will ре. ectly уса at 

e joints—a point which is icularly 
appreciable in relation to бе дей i 
But that the system has its disadvan 
cannot be denied. The process of rubbi 
removes that protecting outer skin whic 
the brick has асат 1 in the process of 
burning, and, although the action of a 
smoky atmosphere, like that of London, is 
supposed in some degree to remedy this, 
yet we must consider, when we are using 
rubbed brick moldings, that we are not 
putting up work which will defy the as- 
saults of the weather for an unlimited 
on b f tly preferred, 

rubbers are frequently 

on account of their color, for the class of 
work referred to, and they are probably 
the easiest to rub, and therefore the most 
liabe to be worn away. Architects 
should endeavor to arrange their mold- 
ings in such a manner as to be least ex- 
posed to the destructive influence of the 
weather. Acute, prominent les and 
under-cut hollows should be avoided, and 
when we are not dealing with Gothic 
work this is easily done. еге is a pecu- 
liar charm about bold ovolos and cushion 
moldings in red brick, and strong lines of 
Shadow can be obtained by means of 
deeply cut quirks without any danger of 
weakening the section. 

There is no difficulty about rubbing 
moldi whose sections comprise the 
most delicate gradations of curvature, 
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re expedients are often adopted. 
[ich are parallel from end to end 
жтодпсе regular moldings, even in 
ost unskillful hands, when they rest 


„оп two cut profiles. Round or rat-tail 


provided that proper precautions be 
adopted. Тһе brick should be firmly F 
wedged into a box having a cut profile at w .· 
each end for the tool to work upon. ./ 
Through the carelessness of workmen 


Section Showing Eave Plate. etc. 
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Section Through Second Story. 


Vertical Section Through First Story. Section Through Front Bay. 


Details of Five-Room Cottage.—Scale, % Inch to the Foot. 


only one profile is sometimes used, with 
the result that the moldings produced are 
not uniform in contour. "Various files are 
useful for this kind of work, although the 


files are useful for hollows ; swaged and 
curvilinear files do for working convex 
sections, and banking and feather-ed; 

files are almost indispensable in forming 
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deep quirks. But many bricks are 80 soft 
ihat portions of them can be rubbed away 
with a wooden ruler—a sign that dura- 
bility must not be expected. 


———— ——— Áumm——— — —— 


Composition for Retarding the 
Setting of Plaster. 


Edward Watson of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., gives the following description of 
a composition for retarding the setting of 
plaster, which may prove interesting to 
our readers: I take the clean-washed hair 
as it is prepared for plastering, and re- 
duce it to a solution in water by boiling 
it with an alkali—caustic soda or potash. 


End of Veranda. 


In practice I use sal soda or soda ash, and 
render it caustic by boiling with enough 
lime to combine with the carbonic acid, 
and thus form a solution of caustic alkali. 
I mix all the materials together—hair, 
soda and lime—add water and boil until 
the hair is entirely dissolved and a limpid 
solution is made. After effecting the 
complete solution of the hair it may be 

in the liquid form and thus mixed 
with the water in which the plaster is to 
be mixed, or it may be reduced to a dry 
mass and finely powdered, and then 
mixed with the calcined plaster, so as 
to be ready for use by mixing with water. 
The rtions of material used in form- 


pound; water, Ъ 


all together and until the hair is en- 
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tirely dissolved. If desired to be used іп 
the liquid form the clear liquid may be 
strained out and at once mixed with the 
plaster, or the entire mass may be reduced 
to a dry powder and then mixed with the 
dry calcined gypsum either before or at 
the time of mixing the mortar. This 
makes an excellent material for restrain- 
ing the setting of plaster. It is freely solu- 
ble in cold water, and thus intimately 
mixes with the mortar and produces uni- 
form results, and ap to render the 
resulting plaster harder when dry than 
piaster set without any Feetraining ma- 

ial. The quantity of my material to be 
used with each ton of calcined um 
will depend upon the time desired to re- 
tard the setting of the plaster. About 5 
росло a ton will be all that is required 
от general use. Too much would so set 
the plaster back as in many cases to beim- 
practicable. ` 


A Handsome Piece of Iron Work. 


The use of artistic iron work in connec- 
tion with buildings of both а public and 

ivate character, is rapidly ing in 
ауог by reason of the charming effects 
which may be produced. А very happy 
illustration of this is found in connection 
with the block of dwellings recently 
erected for Sidney D. Miller of Detroit, 
Mich. The work consists of front en- 
trance steps turned out by J. E. Bolles & 
Co. of that city, from designs prepared by 


Architect on W. Lloyd. An idea of 
the appearance of these steps and the 
effect of the artistic iron work is clearly 


indicated in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. Thestringer and treads are made 
of cast iron, the newel posts and risers are 
of wrought-iron scroll work, as are also 
spandrel railings and hand rail The 
porch and columns are of stone, beauti- 

Пу carved, the whole design combining 
to produce an exceedingly rich effect. 


Art Schools. 


In England, one of the first efforts in the 
direction of systematic art training was 
made A Sir frey Kneller, who in 1711 
founded an institution for giving profes- 
sional instruction in design. In 1724 Sir 
James Thornhill established a similar 
academy in his own residence. Тһе well 
known St. Martin's-lane academy, founded 
by William Shipley, where for 30 years 
those who afterward became the leading 
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artists of the time received their traiñing 
was superseded by the schools instituted 
by the Royal Acadamy after its founa'a- 
tion in 1768. The establishment of thie 


South Kensington Department of Science >. 


and Art marks an important epoch in the 
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School and its various branches through- 
out the country Най attained the amount 
of 815,055. Іп 1852, in accordance with a 
report of a Select Committee, the scheme 
was reconstructed, and a ** Department of 

actical Art" created, with Sir Henry 


A Handsome Piece of Iron Work. 


history of art instruction in England. It 
may be said to have arisen out of the re- 
port of a Select Committee of the House 
of Commons appointed in 1835, “ їо in- 
quire into the best means of extending a 
knowledge of the arts and principles of 
design among the people (especially the 
manufacturing population) of the coun- 
try.” On the recommendation of this 
committee a sum of £1500 was devoted to 
the establishment of a Normal School of 
Design, with a museum and lectures. 
The school was opened in 1837, and by 
1851-2 the government grant for this 


Cole, K.C.B., as superintendent ; and a 
science department was added in 1853. 
It was under the management of the 
Board of Trade till 1856, when it passed 
under the control of the lord president 
and the vice-president of the council on 
education. In 1886 the number of schools 
and branch schools under the Science and 
Art Department throughout Great Britain 
was 296, in which a total of 40,184 stud- 
ents were being trained. Тһе South 
Kensington Museum, founded in 1851, has 
played an important part in the art edu- 
cation of the country. 


ARCHITECTURAL PERSPECTIVE. 


ERSPECTIVE is that branch of draw- 
ing which enables us to represent 
objects as they appear to the eye, 

while geometry shows objects as they 
really exist. Ёог example, Fig. 1 shows 
front and end of a building, drawn 
in geometry, to the scale of 12 feet 
to an inch, and Fig. 3 the same in 
perspective. The reader will notice 
that the corner of the building furthest 
from the spectator is not shown as 
high as the one nearest him; but 
by referring to the elevation, Fig. 1, 
he will find that in reality they are of 
the same hight. Thus, the further the 
vertical lines are from the eye the less 
will be their apparent hight, 

The horizontal lines in Fig. 1 are all 
parallel, while in Fig. 3 they incline 
toward two certain points called vanish- 
ing points, on the line known as the 
horizontal line, which latter is supposed 
to be on the same level as the spectator’s 
eye. All the horizontal lines above the 
eye run down to it, and those below run 
up. The ground, base or picture line, for 
it is call: these three names, in this 
-example touches the bottom of the nearest 
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corner of the building. This ground line 
forms the bottom edge of the picture 
plane. In Fig. 3, A C D represents 
the picture plane. It is an imaginary 
plane or surface between the object and 
the spectator; and on it the picture is sup- 
posed to be drawn. 

In Fig. 3 the horizontal line is drawn 
at 5 feet from the ground line, which is 
the average hight of a man’s eye from the 
ground when standing. 

The point of light or center of vision is 
a point in the horizontal line immediately 
opposite the spectator’s eye. 

The station point is where the spectator 
stands, and the view is taken. 

The line of direction is an imaginary 
line drawn from the station point to the 
point of light. This line and the station 
point can be best seen in the plan, Fig. 2. 

The method of drawing the терісіде; 
Fig. 8, from the geometrical wings is 
asfollows: First draw the picture plane, 
then put the plan touching it, with the 
point at an angle of 30° and the end at 
60°; draw the line of direction 18 feet 
from point of light to station point. Then 
draw lines from the latter parallel 


with the sides of the plan and produce 
them to the picture plane. Where they 
touch it will become the vanishing points 
of the plan. 

Draw the ground line further down in 
the paper, with the horizontal line at 5 
feet above and parallel with it. Drop 
lines from the vanishing points on the 
plan to the ground line below to form the 
sides of the picture plane; where they 
meet the horizontal line will be the two 
vanishing points of the perspective ; then 
draw lines from the corners of the build- 
ing and the doors and windows to the 
station point. Where they cut the picture 

lane produce them below and they will 
orm the vertical lines of the perspective. 

Measure off the sun of doors, win- 
dows and roof on the nearest corner 
which touches the picture plane. The 
horizontal lines on the left run toward 
vanishing point 1, and in like manner 
those on the right incline to vanishing 
point 2. Draw in firm lines where the 
vertical and horizontal lines form door 
and windows, &c. 

To find the ridge of the roof measure off 
on the front elevation the hight from 
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ridge to eaves, and put them on the up- 
right measuri line, and draw from 
thence to vanishing point 1; where it in- 
tersects with the vertical line from the 
middle of the end of building shown on 


lan is the nearest edge of the ridite Е. - 


aw from E to vanishing point 2 Тһе 
other end is found by drawing a ling from 
plan in the same manner to FE, EF is 
the ridge line. Draw in the gable and 
the perspective is completa, 

In the following examples the terms 
йе in perspective will be abbreviated 

08 : ; 


Line of direction 


Fig.4 shows the front elevation of a 

e house, with dwarf wall and rail- 

ing, 8 feet from the face of the main wall, 
which is required to be put in pe ive. 

The reader will find that the best angle 
for a perspective of this description is one 
about 15° or 20°, or even less. If it is 
more than 80^ the picture will look 
cramped and appear to be made up almost 
entirely of vertical lines, and the horizon- 
tal lines will be very short. Putthe station 
point too close to the object and the same 
effect is produced. In this example the 
station point is shown 36 feet from it. 
Supposing it is placed further back, the 
perspective will еті broader, and the 
nearer you approach the picture plane the 
narrower it will appear. 

The front line in Fig. 5 is shown at 20° 
with the P. P. and the H. L. is 10 feet high. 
The first difficulty the reader will find is 
in the three-sided bay window. This can 
be got over by making a square bay of it, 
as shown, with the nearest corner touch- 
ing the P. P. at A. Produce this line to B, 
and B will become the vertical measuring 
line of the perspective, and all the lines 
will be first measured on it. 

The Р. S. is shown at 8 feet 6 inches to 
the left of A. Draw the lines required 
from the vertical lines of bay and door 


Fig. 1.—Elevation and End View of Building Shown in 


Perspective in Fig. 3. 


and windows, as shown in the plan, to 
the station point, as explained in the first 
example. Most of these lines are omitted 
in Fig. 5, so not to produce confusion in 
the lines of the perspective, and to show 
more clearly to the reader the method of 
obtaining the bay window and chimneys. 
Lines are then drawn vertically from 
where they touch the picture plane, and 
the hights set up on A B to meet them, 
and produce the string courses and win- 
dows in the front of the bay. 

To obtain the architectural features of 
the main front, the hights must be first 
measured оп AB, then transferred to the 
line C D by vanishing them to V. P. 2. 
From the line C D they must vanish to 
V. P. 1, to meet the downward lines, and 
thus form the door and windows. The 
V. P. 1is such a distance on the left that 
it could not be shown on the sheet ; but 
the reader can easily find it by drawing 
two of the horizontal lines to meet each 
other on the horizontal line. 

The roof of the bay iseasily procured, as 
the finial is just over the face line of the 
house. First measure the hight on A B 
and then transfer to C D, and vanish to 
meet the line from the finial shown on the 
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plan. The hight of the finial is obtained 
iu the game way. Then draw the hips of 
the roof to the corners of the bay to base 
of finial. The eaves of the roof are ob- 
X&ined in the same manner, as explained 
in Fig. 8. 
The chimneys are first measured from 
the elevation, and put in on line AB, 
~and, in turn, transferred to C D, Е Е, 
mma G H, whence they are vanished to 
Where the railings touch the P. P., pro- 
duce the line I J; then from J measure 
3 feet for the wall and 4 feet for the 
railings. Vanish the horizontal lines to 
У. Р. 1. Ina future example the method 
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have the first drawn to the S. P., and van- 
ish them to K. 

Then draw the line from A to the S. P., 
and where it touches the P. P. пра рен 

ndicular to touch at A on thelinebelow- 

aw А І parallel with BJ. Put in the 
diagonals and draw the circle required 
freehand through the points correspond- 
ing with those on the plan above. 


What “Staff” Is. 


The building material called “staff,” 
not ''stuff," of which it is proposed to 
construct the Chicago exposition build- 


PICTURE PLANE 


[I 
il 


~ __ VANISHING 
POINT 2 


Architectural Perspective. 


of obtaining gate piers and a gate will be 
shown ; meanwhile, the reader could try 
and get them himself from the rules be- 
fore mentioned. 

He should thoroughly study the draw- 
ing, and see how the bay windows and the 
chimneys, and particularly the line G H, 
are obtained from the plan. 

Next draw in the parapets between the 
houses and the arches, windows and rain- 
water pipes, and the door and panels, 
with fanlight above, and anything else to 
finish the raming, Directions will be 
given for finishing line perspectives, with 
shadows, &c., in the course of these 
papar B. А 

‚ 6 shows the best method of putting 
circular lines in perspective. This circle 
is supposed to lie flat on the ground, 16 
feet in diameter and 10 feet to the left of 
spectator, and touching the P. P. 

First draw the plan and inclose the 
circle within a square with 20-foot sides. 
Draw the diameter and diagonals, and 
where the latter cut the circumference 
draw lines C D and G H parallel with the 
diameter E Е. Draw lines from B D FH 
and J direct to the gronnd line below ; as 
they are all on the P. P., they will not 


GROUND LINE 


Figs. 2 and 3.—Perspective and Plan of Building Shown in Fig. 1. 


ings, was invented in France about 1876, 
for use in the construction of the build- 
ings for the Paris Exposition of 1878. Its 
first use was in those buildings, but it has 
been largely used ever since throughout 
Continental Europe. The name ''staff" 
isa French word, without any inherent 
significance, and was invented when the 
material was invented. Staff is com- 
posed chiefly of powdered gypsum, the 
other constituents being alumina, glyc- 
erine and dextrine. These substances are 
mixed with water, without heat, and cast 
in molds, in any desired shape, and al- 
lowed to harden. The color is a dark 
Shade of white, and other colors are pro- 
duced by external washes, and not by 
new ingredients. To prevent brittleness 
the material is cast around a piece of 
coarse cloth or bagging, or, more com- 
monly, loose oakum. he casts are gen- 
erally shell-like, and are not more than 12 
inch thick, but may be several inches 
thick. They may be in any conceivable 
form, in imitation of cut stone, rock-faced 
stone, moldings, carvings, and the most 
delicate floral ornaments. For the lower 
portions of walls, which are exposed to 
rough usage, the material is mixed with 
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cement, which makes it во hard that 
wagons may run peak it without injur- 
ing it. When well made, staff is imper- 
vious to water, and is as permanent a 
building material as marble or granite, 
though it costs less than a tenth as much. 
Several specimens of this material, in 
slabs about 2 feet square, have been left 
with Chief of Construction Burnham as 
samples, and have excited admiration. 
Any one can manufacture it with a little 
instruction. It is by no means certain 
that the exposition buildings will be faced 
with staff. All that has been settled is 
that they will be faced with that or some 
similar material, such as terra cotta or the 
other French invention, ‘‘ carton pierre.” 
These other kinds of material, however, 


Pal 
W 


Fig. 4.— Front Elevation of a Terrace House. 


have a poor show for competing with 
staff. ey are dearer, heavier, and not 
near so strong or beautiful. ‘ Carton 
pierre” means ‘‘ stone cardboard,” and is 
made of paper pulp, whiting, glue and 
rosin. 


-----ш----- 


THE HISTORICAL FRIEZE which will or- 
nament the third story of the Barnum - 
Institute of Science and History about 

, being erected for the Scientific and His- 
torical Societies at Bridgeport, Conn., 
will contain five panels, the figures being 
about one-half life size. Тһе first, with 
its group of Indians in the foreground, a 
canoe, the warrior on horseback with 
Shield and spear, represents Bridgeport 
during the year 1690. Тһе next panel 
Shows the early settlers reclaiming the 
virgin soil, hunters returning from the 
forest, farmers plowing the field, and 
the dawning life of civilization. Тһе 
second panel indicates the period of 1760. 
The third and central panel shows Bridge- 
port in the year 1810, when schooners 
were sent on their coasting expeditions 
from this port, and when whaling vessels 
could often be seen in the harbor. The 
fourth panel indicates Bridgeport duri 
the year 1861; volunteers have ыты 
the call to arms and Bridgeport’s quota of 
brave boys are assembled ready to march 
to the scene of action. The fifth and last 
penel shows Bridgeport in 1870, beginning 

er career of prosperous manufacturing 
industry, with the Rosedale dock in the 
foreground and factories in the distance. 


THE NEW BUILDINGS in 25 cities of this 
country, having an aggregate popula- 
tion of 7,500,000, says an exchange, 
reach an aggregate during the year 
1890, 61,420, and the estimated value $226,- 
351,691. The total population of the 
country was about eight and one-half 
times that of the cities named, the cost of 
the new buildings during the year in all 
other cities and towns of only one-half as 
great per capita as the cost in the cities Fig. 6.—Drawing a Circle in Perspective. 
named would aggregate about $850,000,- 

000, making the total for „е entire 
country over $1,076,000,000. Architectural Perspective. 
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LAW IN THE BUILDING TRADES: 


ж” 
MECHANIC'S LIEN IN INDIANA, 7 
r: INDIANA, the fact that 


filed in a mechanic’s lier 3556 делсе 
„а Пеп for more than the claimant is 
entitled to will aot debat the lien where 
по one has been Weindiced by the mis- 
cla ed ia ure 4 state in the notice of a 
tractor -< tterials furnished to the con- 
E A ‘whether the amount is due or 
Mether the material man gave credit to 
the contractor does not affect his lien as 
against the owner. A verbal notice of 
lien by a material man to the owner is 
sufficient. Where a material man signs 
a writing that he is willing to hold the 
contractor personally for lumber fur- 
nished, ‘‘ and release my right to take a 
lien, provided he receives the amount due 
him for the erection of said house,” 
whereupon a building association ad- 
vances some of the necessary money to 
the owner, who pays only part of it to 
the contractor, the material man’s lien is 
not thereby released.—Albrecht vs. C. C. 
Foster Lumber Company, Supreme Court 
of Indiana, 26 N. E. Rep., 157. 


LIABILITY FOR DISTURBANCE OF 
BUILDING. 


The owner of two adjoining lots with 
buildings thereon, part of one of which 
was occupied by a tenant under a written 
lease, contracted for the removal of the 
other building, giving the contractor sole 
charge of the work, and requesting him 
not to interfere with the walls of the ad- 
joining building. In an action by the 
tenant against the owner for injuries to 
his property by the removal of the walls 
of the other building, leaving part of his 
premises exposed, it did not appear that 
the lease contained any covenant to repair 
or keep in repair the premises, or that the 
adjacent property should remain in the 
same condition as at the time of hiring, 
nor was it claimed that there were any 
false representations as to the condition 
of the premises ; and the evidence justi- 
fied a finding that no disturbance of such 
-premises was contemplated by the owner 
when he made the contract, or was neces- 
sarily involved in doing the work under 
it. There was nothing in this showing to 
justify a recovery by the tenant from the 
andlord.—Ratter vs. Goerltiz, Common 
Pleas of New York, 12 N. Y. Supp., 210. 


NOTICE OF MECHANIC'S LIEN. 


In a notice of a claim of lien for work and 
materials furnished a corporation, whose 
name is the “ Installment Building and 
Loan Company," under a contract made 
with the corporation itself, it is an imma- 
terial variance that the defendant is styled 
the ‘ Installment Building and Loan Asso- 
ciation.” As a foreclosure of a mechanic’s 
lien is a proceeding cognizable in a court 
of equity, the mere fact that defendant in 
such a suit interposes a counter-claim for 
damages, as he is allowed to do by the 
laws of Washington, is not sufficient to 
divest such court of its jurisdiction and to 
entitle defendant to demand atrial by jury. 
Installment Building and Loan Company 
vs. Wentworth, Supreme Court of Wash- 
ington, 25 Pac. Rep., 298. 


RIGHTS OF SUB-CONTRACTORS TO MECHANICS’ 
LIENS. 


Where а contract to build houses be- 
tween the owners and principal con- 
tractors stipulated that, before the last 
payment shall be due, the contractors 
shall furnish releases from all persons 
having a right of lien against the houses 
or property on which they are located for 
any work or materials, sub-contractors 
were not deprived thereby of their right 
to file mechanics' liens.—Murphy vs. Mor- 
ton, Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, 20 
At. Rep., 1049. 

PROVISION FOR ARBITRATION IN CONTRACT. 

Where a building contract provide that 
“ any question in regard to the quality or 
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quantity of the work shall be referred to 
the superintendent, whose decision shall 
be final." the contractor cannot recover 
for a disputed claim under said contract 
which he has refused to submit to the 
superintendent. Where no exception is 
taken to the reservation of a point as а 
question of law, objection thereto cannot 
be taken on appeal.—Fulton vs. Peters, 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, 20 At. 
Rep., 936. 


LIABILITY FOR FALLING BUILDINGS. 


The owner of à building is responsible 
for the damage occasioned by its fall 
when it is caused by his neglect to prop- 
erly brace it so as to prevent its fall; but 
the damage may be reduced according to 
circumstances, if the owner of the thing 
has exposed it imprudently. When а 
building threatens ruin, the neighbor has 
а right of action against the owner to 
compel him to cause such a building to be 
demolished or propped up. In the mean- 
time, if there be danger of any damage by 
its fall, he may be authorized to make the 
necessary works, for which he shall be re- 
imbursed, after the danger shall have 
been ascertained.—F'actors' & Traders’ Ins. 
Co. vs. Werlein, Supreme Courtof Louisi- 
ana, 8 South. Rep., 435. 


PERFORMANCE AND CONSTRUCTION 
CONTRACT, 


When a contractor in good faith sub- 
stantially performs a building contract, 
he can recover on the same, less a just re- 
duction for slight defects or omissions. 
A provision in a contract that “all floor- 
ing to be laid smooth and level, and free 
from knots,” means free from all kinds of 
knots, both hard and soft. The evidence 
as to the number of knots being conflict- 
ing, it was for the jury to determine 
whether such knotty condition was a 
trivial or material violation of the con- 
tract.—Rust vs. Wagner, City Court of 
Brooklyn, 12 №. Y. S., 2. 


DEFECTIVE PROOFS OF FIRE INSURANCE 
LOSS—CHANGE ОЕ OCCUPANCY AND 
TITLE. 


When there are defects in the proofs 
ofloss, whether formal, substantial, or, 
indeed, in any respect, which could have 
been supplied if specifo objections had 
been made thereto by the underwriters, a 
failure on their part to object to the 
proofs on that ground, or to point out 
the specific defect, or call for information 
omitted, within a reasonable time, is 
considered a waiver, however defective, 
informal or insufficient such proof may 
be. If it is essential for an underwriter 
to know by what title the insured holds 
the property insured that inquiry should 
be made at the time of issuing the policy, 
and not deferred until after a loss has 
occurred. Whenever there has been a 
change of occupancy or of business or the 
erection of additional buildings adjoining 
or near by the insured property, the ques- 
tion whether there has been a material 
increase in the risk or not is a question of 
fact to be determined by the jury, but 
whether an increase of risk КАЙ Ње 
liability of the insured is a question of 
law for the court.—Peet vs. Dakota F. & 
M. Insurance Company, Supreme Court 
of South Dakota, 47 N. W. Rep., 532. 


MECHANIC’S LIEN ON SEPARATE LOTS. 


Under the code of Virginia, 1873, which 
provides that persons ‘‘ performing labor 
or furnishing materials for the construc- 
tion, repair or improvement of any build- 
ing or other property, shall have a lien 
opm Such property," a sub-contractor 
who furnishes materials for the construc- 
tion of two houses erected under a single 
contract on lots on opposite sides of the 
street has a joint lien on both houses and 
lots for the entire amount of materials 
furnished for both houses.—Sergeant vs. 
Denby, Supreme Court of Appeals of Vir- 
ginia, 12 S. E. Rep., 402. 


OF 


CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDING CONTRACT. 


А provision in a building contract that 
“no new work of any description done 
оп the premises, nor work of any kind 
whatsoever, shall be considered as extras 
unless a separate estimate, in writing, for 
thesame before it is commenced shall 
have been submitted by the contractor to 
the superintendent and proprietor, and 
their signatures obtained thereto," may 
be subsequently waived by parties by 
verbal agreement. The owner of a build- 
ing is liable for work and materials fur- 
nished by the contractor in its construc- 
tion not called for by the original written 
contract, where the owner or his author- 
ized agent, by a subsequent oral agree- 
ment, promised to pay therefor, or knew 
that the contractor would charge for the 
same as extras, and assented thereto or 

rmitted the same without objection. 

ere a contractor omits to furnish ma- 
terials called for by his contract he is 
liable therefor in damage to the owner. 
The contract provided for the completion 
of the buildings by a specified date, 
“ provided there be no interference from 
labor strikes." The fact that the me- 
chanics quit work upon the building on 
account of the contractor failing to pay 
them their wages as agreed did not re- 
lease the contractor from completing the 
building by the time agreed upon.—Mc- 
Leon vs. Genius, Supreme Court of Ne- 
braska, 37 N. W. Rep., 473. 


MECHANIC’S LIEN FOR LABOR AND 
MATERIAL. 


Where a corporation, organized to man- 
ufacture and furnish vapor for cold stor- 
age, contracts to furnish and erect ma- 
chinery on its own land, and also to 
furnish and lay pipes through the streets 
to convey the cold vapor to its customers. 
The Code of Tennessee provides that 
* there shall be a lien upon any lot of 

ound or tract of land upon which a 

ouse has been constructed . . . or 
fixtures or machinery furnished ог 
erected,” in favor of him who furnishes 
the materials or does the work. And as 
the pipes are essential to its operation and 
are an integral part of its plant, the con- 
tractor is entitled to a lien on the land 
that will cover the value of the material 
and labor furnished in connection with the 
pipes, as well as in connection with the 
machinery erected on the land itself.— 
Steger vs. Arctic Refrigerating Com- 
pany, Supreme Court of Tennessee, 14 S. 

. Rep., 1086. 


MECHANIC’S LIEN—FILING ACCOUNT. 


Although the mechanic’s lien is given 
on ‘‘the building" by Mansf. Dig. Ark., 
it is not necessary under an entire con- 
tract to furnish materials for seven houses 
situate on contiguous lots to file a separ- 
ate account of the material furnished 
each house, but the whole seven may be 
charged with the lien by filing a single 
account of all the materials furnished. 
Tenny vs. Sly, Supreme Court of Arkan- 
sas, 14S. W. Rep., 1091. 


Pittsburgh Carpenters’ Strike. 


As many of our readers are doubtless 
aware the carpenters of Pittsburgh, Alle- 
gheny City and vicinity went out on 
strike May 1, owing to the refusal of the 
master builders to reduce the working 
day to eight hours, with compensation at 
the rate of 35 cents per hour. The aver- 
age wages paid previous to the commence- 
ment of the strike is said to have been 
$2.75 for a working day of nine hours. 
А large force of workmen in the cities 
named and their immediate vicinity are 
now idle, their number being estimated 
to exceed 1000. Several meetings have 
been held with a view to adjusting the 
differences existing between employers 
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and workmen, but up to the hour of latest 
advices, Friday May 22, the situation 
showed no important change. A confer- 
ence between Р. J. McGuire, General 
Secretary of the Carpenters and Joiners 
of the United States, and a number of the 
prominent members of the Builders’ Ex- 
change in Pittsburgh, was held on May 
11, but no satisfactory solution of the 
difficulty was reached. It appears to be 
the impression that should the master 
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м 
оп the other hand, the strikers hold 
reduction to eight hours per day. 
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A “Building” Curiosity. 


In the May issue we presented an article 
from a correspondent touching in a 
humorous vein the question of ready-made 
house plans. We naturally supposed that 


A “Building” Curiosity.—Fig. 1.— Ғас Simile of Address Side of Envelope. 


builders agree to reduce the working 
day to eight hours, the striking carpen- 
ters would agree to асер a proportionate 
reduction in wages. On Saturday, the 
16th of the month, the idle carpenters re- 
ceived their first strike benefits, which, in 
many instances, caused no little dissatis- 
faction, as the amounts paid were con- 
siderably less than appears to have been 


. conclusivel 


every one would regard it in the light of 
a joke, but subsequent happenings have 
proven that in this view we 
were mistaken. One of the letters called 
out by the publication of this article is 
presented herewith. Тһе superscription 
upon the envelope is reproduced in fac 
sunile in Fig. 1, while in Fig. 2 is shown 
the letter, with the exception of the name 


for a 
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world in which уу) live. If a jokeis taken 
for sober reality, is it any wonder the 
public can be deceived by artful schemers? 


~ Stones Used by the Assyrians. 


Among the stones used for building 
and ornamen@ Purposes by the ancient 
Assyrians, alabak* т seems to have been а 


“әу Ме, presumably on 
very general favo: ad color, though 


ассо са softness found in the 
the fact that it was to М 

near vicinity while all other 0065 had to 
be brought from a considerable ajange 
may have been an important item. іг _ 
excavating on the sites of Nineveh, Lay- 
ard found the walls of the palaces from 
5 to 15 feet in thickness and constructed 
of sun-baked brick, lined interiorly with 
panels of alabaster elaborately сагуей 
with figures illustrative of various his- 
torical matters. Before these slabs were 
put in place the name, title and descent 
of the king undertaking the work was 
cut on the k of each, after which it 
was fastened in place by clamps of copper, 
iron or wood. he outer surface, i. e., 
that facing into the room, was then carved 
with various inscriptions illustrative of 
the life and habits of the people. 

Nineveh is supposed to have been 
founded some 20 centuries before the 
time of Christ, and to have been totally 
destroyed some 1400 years later. At the 
time of its destruction many of the slabs 
were thrown face downward, and thus 
the carvings escaped destruction, while 
others were preserved by the drifting 
sand from the desert, which flowed over 
the ruins, and in time so thoroughl 
covered them that even at the Gree 
Xnophone—about 400 B.C.—the very site 
of the famous city was wholly unknown. 
Besides alabaster, yellow limestone, 
white, coarse marble, and a block basalt 
were used to some extent, particularly in 
making smallornaments. Such of these 
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expected. In some cases the men inti- 
mated that unless subsequent payments 
should prove considerably larger than the 
first one they would return to work. The 
master builders maintain that nothin 

less than a compliance with their dd 
for nine hours will be considered, while 


Google 


Fig. 2.—Fac Simile of the Letter Inclosed. 


of the writer, which was inclosed. While 
this is not a pleasant commentary on the 
intelligence of a trade to which architects 
and builders so largely cater, it is a strik- 
ing example of the length of absurdity to 
which things are often carried not alone 
inthe building trades, but in the great 


materials as were not found in the vicinit 
were transported down the Tigris an 
Euphrates rivers on rafts buoyed u 
by means of skins of animals blown fu 
ofair. The basalt used so extensively 
in Babylonia is believed to have been 
brought from Armenia by this method. 
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Pittsburgh, Pa....... THomas J. HAMILTON. 


Providence, R. I FRED С. MARKHAM. 
Pueblo, Col... Е.Р. Евн. 

Rochester, М. Y. H. Н. EDGARTON 
Saginaw, Mich. . .GEORGE C. ZWERK. 
San Francisco, Cal... Wa. N. MILLER. 

Bt. Joseph, Mo........ JoHN DE CLUE. 

St. Louis, Мо......... WM. M. ANDERSON. 

St. Paul, Minn....... EDWARD E. SCRIBNER. 


Sioux City, Iowa..... FRANK CLARK. 
Syracuse, N. Y....... HENRY Е. CRAWFORD. 
ashington, D. C....B. H. WARNER. 
Wilmington, Del..... A. І. JOHNSON. 
Worcester, Mass...... Н. W. Еррү. 


COSERANS 
“The ’Change Hour.” 

From time immemorial men have met 
together for the transaction of business. 
In times past some particular location 
and hour have been recognized by men 
of a common calling in a community for 
meeting each other for the purpose of 
transacting business. More often than 
otherwise these ancient places of meeting 
were in the open air, in some central and 
publie square, where men might exchange 
their wares or carry on such transactions 
as were necessary to their business. 

The importance of such daily meetings 
demonstrates itself, and the advantage of 
finding persons with whom business was 
being carried on at some stated place and 
hour in the day was the prime motive in 
the custom. 

It is upon just this idea, this custom 
and this necessity that builders' exchanges 
have been formed, although in a large 
majority of cases this custom of daily 
meeting for the transaction of business, 
which is the foundation, the very essence 
of all benefits to be derived from an ex- 
change, has been diverted into periodical 
meetings for the consideration of action 
to be taken on a given subject. 

In many organizations there seems to 
be a kind of unexpressed antipathy to 
attending regular meetings appointed to 
be held at regular intervals. Those who 
have the welfare of the exchange at heart 
and see its capabilities for good come 
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together, meeting after meeting, earnest 
and anxious to secure the establishment 
of customs which shall bring all reputable 
builders in the community together, in 
order that the possibilities and benefits 
that lie in concerted and uniform action 
may have an opportunity to be demon- 
strated. 

In the event of a serious strike in the 
community, there is no difficulty in get- 
ting the builders together, for their com- 
mon interests are openly menaced. At 
such time the value of the exchange is ар. 
parent as a means for bringing together 
men whose common success depends upon 
the concerted action of the whole. 

After a strike is settled, or the consider- 
ation of any special subject ended, the ex- 
change (where the change hour is not 
well established) relapses into a reading 
room, where members can find the cur- 
rent literature and a comfortable place to 
write letters, because the first principles 
of any real benefit from an exchange are 
not in operation. The exchange offers 
the very best facilities for the transaction 
of the builder’s business, and as such is 
the strongest power in the community 
for the improvement of the conditions 
that surround that business. 

In an exchange where the ’change hour 
is fully established, the members are 
certain of finding the men with whom 
they desire to transact their business at 
a fixed time. The contractor can find his 
subs, as well as the dealers in supplies 
who are furnishing him material, and 
vice versa. 

The constant contact with each other, 
day after day, creates feelings of har- 
mony, and the needs of the body become 
apparent and action thereon possible. 

In a recent letter to the National 
Secretary, a certain member of an ex- 
change, writing upon this subject, made 
the statement that a ’change hour had 
been fixed, and that he had attended 
regularly for over a month, finding only 
three or four persons present each day. 
He then concluded he would wait until 
the other members got into the habit of 
being in the ’change room during the 
stated hour. 

He failed to realize that if the men who 
see the benefit of the practice do not carry 
it out more perfectly, those who do not 
see the benefit cannot be convinced of its 
importance? 

Builders say: “ОҺ, I am too busy to 
get around during the ’change hour,” 
when it is more than likely that they have 
been spending twice or three times the 
amount of time searching for other con- 
tractors on the same job or various mate- 
rial dealers than would have been occu- 
pied by visiting the exchange, where all 
the persons with whom he is doing busi- 
ness might be found together. The con- 
tractor is doing himself the greatest pos- 
sible favor by regularly attending the 
'change hour; much greater, in fact, than 


if he is in his office at a stated hour every 
day, for in the former case the people who 
want to see him can find others at the 
same time without seeking out the office 
of each. 

If contractors form the habit of ap- 
pearing daily in the exchange during the 
'change hour, architects will always know 
where to find them. Messengers are al- 
ways sure to find them, and the dealers in 
material will always be represented 
where their patrons are to be found. 

The ’change hour is not a meeting of 
the exchange in the sense of the regularly 
monthly or quarterly meetings, and is 
not advocated as such, but is a recognized 
time when the members may be sure of 
finding each other for business purposes, 
and where the public may find builders 
whose presence in the exchange is a prac- 
tical guarantee of their skill and char- 
acter. 


The Uniform Contract. 

No better comment on the value of 
regular and persistent work in pushing 
the interests of the National Association 
can be made than is evidenced by the at- 
tention attracted to the uniform or stand- 
ard form of contract by the editorial in 
Builders’ Exchange department of the last 
issue of Carpentry and Building. 

Continual applications for copies of the 
standard form have been received at the 
secretary’s office ever since the issue men- 
tioned, from all over the country, and 
demonstrates beyond question the value 
of the work being done. 

It has been the constant effort of the 
National Association to bring the various 
filial bodies to recognize the fact that the 
use of astandard and familiar form of 
contract, that is based on principles of 
justice and equity, and represents the 
combinded consideration and thought of 
both parties thereto in its formation, is 
one of the most important steps that can 
be taken for the welfare of the builder. 

The majority of the builders’ exchanges 
in the National Association have either 
adopted the use of the standard form 
outright, or urgently recommended its 
use to the members, fully recognizing the 
value of the use of a contract that is 
uniform in all cases. Many of the ex- 
changes, however, have not as yet estab- 
lished its use, and the National Associa- 
tion would urgently recommend that all 
such exchanges give the subject and the 
form mentioned full and thorough con- 
sideration. 

It is asource of satisfaction, however, 
to note that with one or two exceptions 
requests for sample copies of the contract 
have come from cities which are not 
represented in the National Association, 
and it is also very satisfactory to note 
that if the requests for contracts have 
been received from widely divergent 10- 
calities, as is the case, the recommenda- 
tions of the National Association must 
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also reach over а vast amount of territory, 
through the same valuable medium. 

The voluminous correspondence re- 
ceived by the secretary, from all over the 
country, is a certain indication that the 
work of the National Association is being 
watched by builders everywhere who 
fully appreciate the fact that its recom- 
mendations represent the combined 
thought and consideration of the best 
minds in the United States gathered to- 
gether in annual conference. The dele- 
gates come together in convention 
each year, fully impressed with the 
need for improvements in the methods 
of conducting their business in the 
various localities, and the result of 
full and free discussion is that the 
best method that can be devised, by 
these men of experience for improving 
any specific custom or practice, is recom- 
mended to the filial bodies for test. If 
the filial bodies simply ratify the action 
of their delegation to the convention or 
passively acquiesce in the recommenda- 
tions of the National body nothing is ac- 
complished, for no matter how good a 
thing may be, it is valueless until put to 
use. 

So it is with the uniform contract, the 
form of arbitration or anything else ad- 
vocated by the National Association; they 
are valueless unless tested by the persons 
who deal with conditions which the rec- 
ommendations cover. 

This thought applies with the same 
aptitude to a builders exchange. Every 
desired reform must be worked for long 
and earnestly, and it is for those who do 
comprehend the importance of any special 
reform to persistently endeavor to demon- 
strate to those who do not the immense 
importance of establishing practices that 
are uniform and have been proven to be 
the best by actual experience. 

The National Association, through the 
secretary, whose address will be found 
among the names of the officers of the 
association which appear at the beginning 
of this department of the journal, will 
be glad at all times to supply any persons 
who шау во request with copies of any 
recommendations that have been made 
since the inception of the association. 


O. P. Hatfield. 


The death of O. P. Hatfield, at New 
York City, Friday, April 17, will be 
deeply regretted by the members of the 
National Association of Builders, who will 
remember him as one of the collaborators 
in the framing of the standard form of 
contract, being chairman of the commit- 
pe from the American Institute of Archi- 


Mr. Hatfield had been long and honor- 
ably connected with the American Insti- 
tute, and always evinced an active and 
intelligent interest on all subjects affect- 
ing the relation between the architect 
and the builder. His address on the sub- 
ject, delivered at the third convention of 
the National Association of Builders, is a 
valuable contribution that has had much 
weight in establishing more harmonious 
relations between the two. Mr. Hatfield 
was 72 years old at the time of his death. 


Exchange News. 


Louisville, Ky. 


A letter from Secretary Kaufman states that 
at the last lar meeting of the Builders’ and 
Traders’ Exchange a committee was appointed 
to formulate a plan that will provea radical 
innovation and ыр seid at the next meeting. In 
substance it is as follows: When any member 
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furnishes an estimate to an architect or Бана 
| ffer- 


contractor, he shall at the same time dey 
duplicate bid in a box with two locks of di 
ent combinations, one key in the possession 
the president and the other in the bands of th 
secretary. These duplicate bids to be sealed 
and not to be opened until a specified time, 
such opening to be subsequent to the letting of 
the contract by the ardittect or general con- 
tractor. Another provision is that each bid 
deposited sball have the name of the job and 
the character of the work indorsed on the en- 
velope. After the contract is awarded or with- 
drawn from the market the president and sec- 
retary will, at the request of any two bidders, 

ify the time for opening the duplicates for 
the purpose of determining who was the lowest 
bidder, such opeuing to be witnessed by two 
disinterested members of the Exchange. By 
this means the name of the lowest bidder can 
be ascertained, and he will be entitled to either 
the contract or compensation for his time and 
trouble in estimating, according to Code 1 of 
the Exchange, which has been approved by the 
Louisville Chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects. Bidders will thus be relieved of 
any suspense or uncertainty in regard to the 
work. The particular section of the code 
ii this plan is designed to enforce is as fol- 
lows : 


For estimates under $2000, 1 per cent. of the 
amount of the bid. 


From $2000 to 87000... 
From 5000 to 20,000. 
From 20,000 to pa 


Over 50,000 


Y 100 
This rule to apply to all parties solicitin 
t| 


bids, whether with or without the services o 
&n architect, and is intended to apply only in 
cases where contemplated work does not go on. 

It is thought that this plan, though crude at 
present, result in some good in enforcing 
exchange regulations which have been vio- 
lated, or rather which have not been enforced, 
on account of architects refusing to announce 
the name of the lowest bidder. The courts 
have decided that this rule is а custom and 
&ny person dealing with members of the 
Exchauge must accept all regulations con- 
nected with the letting of work. 

Architects are beginning to recognize the 
Exchange as no small power and influence, 
and requests for co-operation and assistance 
аге common occurrences, which is а very de- 
sirable change in their attitude, as compared 
with that of the past. 

Thestonecutters went out on а strike and 
lockout in the early part of March, and there 
аге no present indications of their returning to 
work. The contractors proposed certain con- 
cessions to the workmen, which were re- 
fused. They wanted to рау a man accordin; 
to his proficiency, with the agreement that all 
first-class dear anoula eoe i гарез in confor- 
mity ; also the priviledge of employing not 
more than four apprentices in sach. sant. and 
to apply the arbitration code or principle ad- 
vocated by the National Association of Build- 
ers, which is that all differences shall be re- 
ferred to a joint committee composed of an 
equal number of members from the employers’ 
association and from the union, the joint com- 
mittee, in case of a tie vote, to select an 
ampir whose decision shall be binding to 
both parties, work to continue pending the de- 
cision of the committee. 

After several conference meetings the 
journeymen decided not to accept the fore- 
going conditions, alleging as a reason therefor 
that the same conflicted with the constitution 
and by-laws of their organization. Other con- 
cessions offered by the contractors were favor- 
ably considered by the workmen, but as the 
employers have been powerless in tbe hands of 
the union for the past four or five years, they 
have determined to establish a more just and 
equitable relationship between themselves and 
journeymen, and are standing firmly together 
or the enforcement of the conditions above 


ted. 

The remnant of striking carpenters who 
struck at tbe time of the cyclone last year, 
have issued their ultimatum, demanding eight 
hours and a minimum scale of 30 cents an hour. 

Building prospects are brightening as warm 
weather approaches; members are constantly 
bringing in plans of new work and the long 
faces are expanding at the prospect of a fair 
season’s business. 

Boston. 


The alterations in the building owned and 
occupied by the Master Builders’ Association 
are rapidly approaching completion, and it is 
anticipated that the workmen will be nearly 
all out of the building by the end of the first 
week in June. The next month’s issue of this 
journal will contain a full description of the 
changes and its present condition. 


New York City. 


At the last quarterly meeting of the Me- 
chanics’ and Traders’ Exchange the secretar 
and treasurer presented their reports, whic 
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showed the Exchange to bein a prosperous and 
healthy condition. . 
Тһе Committee on Convention made a full 
report of work done in entertaining the dele- 
gates and visitors to the fifth annual meeting 
f the National Association. The report cov- 
the entire work done by the committee, 
nded over nearly à year and which 
such signal success in every par- 
ticular. Th8-committee were enabled to re- 
turn to the subs?ribers to the convention fund 
а very considerable portion of their generous 
subscriptions. Тһе report was received f. avor- 
ably and a vote of thanks to the committee 
was passed. ar 
The Committee on 
their visit to the State capital was zt 
and that {һе bill in the Senate seeking 
strict the area of sidewalk that may be used by - 
builders during the construction of buildings 


was defeated. 

The Building Committee reported that the 
act to amend the charter of the Exchange so 
that its real estate holding may be increased to 
$1,500,000 had been approved by the Governor, 
and that the committee is busily engaged in 
formulating plans, to be submitted to the Ex- 
change, for the erection of a building that shall 

ive the New York Association a home that 
will be fully up to the requirements of an Ex- 
change in such a city as the metropolis. 

The delegates and visitors to the recent con- 
vention will be pleased to learn that the Build- 
ing Trades Club is at present engaged in mak- 
ing extensive alterations and improvements in 
their building, which, when completed, will 
make the club more delightful and homelike 
than ever. 

The reports of the secretary and treasurer 

were received at the annual meeting, which 
was held in the Fifth Avenue Hotel, on ac- 
count of the alterations mentioned, and showed 
that the club was in excellent condition in 
every way. 
Although Mr. Eidlitz expressed a strong de- 
sire to retire from the presidency, the follow- 
ing officers were unanimously re-elected for 
the ensuing year: President, Marc Eidlitz; 
vice-presidents, John J. Tucker and Andrew 
J. Campbell: treasurer, Stephen M. Wright; 
secretary, Henry W. Redfield; managers, 
Robert L. Darragh, Chas. A. Cowen, Henry 
A. Maurer, John J. Roberts, Warren A. Con- 
over, Nathan Peck, Henry A. Tostevin, James 
B. Mulry and Charles Andruss. 

During the two years of the existence of the 
club it has accomplished wonders in creating 
more barmonious relations among the builders 
of the city, besides having been the headquar- 
ters for the National Association, both at the 
mid-year meeting and during the fifth conven- 
tion. The valuable work of the club in devel- 
oping and fostering social harmony in the mem- 
bers of the building fraternity in a city like 
New York, so vast and diversified in its inter- 
ests, cannot be overestimated. 


Wilmington, Del. 


The Builders’ Exchange is in a prope 
condition, and the outlook for the season busi- 
ness is good, although just at present the build- 
ers are not vèr busy. 

Tbe mason builders of the Exchange have 
recently formed an organization for the better 
protection of their interests and for the pur- 
pose of securing more concerted action on mat- 
rs of importance. 


Detroit, Mich. 


The Detroit Exchange has been incorporated 
and is now taking active steps for the read- 
justment of some of tbe conditions which have 
previously existed in the organization, 

Among the first things that the Exchange 
will endeavor to accomplish will be to secure a 
building of its own fully adequate to the needs 
of an association in so important a city as De- 


troit. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


The building business is somewhat disturbed 
by strikes and the Exchange has been endeavor- 
ing to straighten matters out. 

At the last regular meeting of the Exchange 
the matter of strikes and the present condition 
in the labor field was given to the Arbitration 
Committee for consideration. Committees for 
conference were invited from the master ma- 
sons, plasterers, stone cutters, carpenters, 
painters, plumbers, steam fitters, tinners and 
galvanized iron associations, and on April 14 
the following resolutions were adopted : 

Resolved, That we, the representatives of 
the various building trades of the city of 
Milwaukee hereby agree that 4 

We will not discriminate between union and 


Legislation~reported that 


.non-union labor, or hire or keep any man or 


men who refuse to work with men in our em- 
ploy or in the employment of others, and will 
not submit to dictation from any source in the 
management of our business. i 
This resolution was submitted to the various 
organizations, and at a meeting of the Ex- 
change, held on April 18, the committees re- 
ported that the same had been received and 
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adopted by every association, and it was de- 
cided to strictly enforce the measure. 

Contracts in the hands of architects bave 
been held back from competition until such 
time as the labor troubles shall have been 
definitely adjusted. i 

The building project is in a very satisfactory 
condition, witb si of progress showing that 
the work in hand is fully appreciated by the 
Exchange. 

The following letter has since been received 
from Secretary Vogel: ч 

The present standing of the Exchange is 
higher and more influential than ever before, 
and it has never been more successful than 
it is to-day, both in financial and other 
matters. It has been found to be a 5 
help to the builders in the present labor troubles, 
as all reports have been made in the Exchange, 
where have also been held all meetings for the 
consideration of the disturbance. 

A committee com of contractors from 
all the various branches of the business has 
been appointed to meet once each week for the 
purpose of considering steps which seem best 
to be taken in relation to labor troubles, and 
to consult with the members on subjects of 
interest in this connection. 

The signers of the resolution in the forego- 
ing have all lived upto the intent of the move, 
and all union men in the various trades аге 
still out, with the exception of laborers, tin- 
ners and galvanized-iron workers, whose unions 
havedisbanded. The men are being employed 
individually by the contractors, without refer- 
ence to whether they are union men or not. 

The cut-stone contractors have effected a 
settlement with their men, with the under- 
standing that all non-union men in their em- 
ploy sba.l be retained, the wages to Бе 50 cents 
per hour and eight hours to constitute а day's 
work. 

There are only about 100 union painters left 
in the city, theothers having returned to work, 
conforming to the shop rules of the master 
painters. 

The master masons recently ретке a set 
of rules to the workmen, in which they state 
that 40 cents per hour and upward will be paid, 
and specify that the men shall work where 
they are placed by the employer, and shall use 
such material as is presented for use, regard- 
less of where and by whom it is manufactured ; 
also that an arbitration committee be ap- 
pointed from both sides. The workmen re- 
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fused to consider all the conditions except the 
one in relation to an arbitration committee, 
and the result is that the men are still out, and 
the contractors are doing the best they can 
with their own шеп, 

" 238 master carpenters аге using non-union 
abor. 

The strike is being felt throughout the city 
by all business men, as all large building con- 
tracts from the market, and architects are not 
offering any plans for competition until every- 
thing is settled. 

А committee has been appointed to report on 
the plans for the new exchange building which 
have been submitted їп competition, and it is 
expected that the matter will be settled in the 
early part of this month. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


The recent labor trouble, with {һе excep- 
tion of that among the carpenters, has been 
satisfactoriiy settled both to employers and 
workmen. e workmen have been granted 
their scale of wages, and the contractors have 
secured desired conditions which materially 
benefit their business. 

No serious disturbance is anticipated from 
the carpenters, and the labor field generally is 
in condition. 

he building outlook is improving daily ; 
business blocks and residences both seem to 
having a boom, and the members of the ex- 
change are receiving plans and requests for 
estimates faster than they can be taken care 
of. Many of the property owners are respond- 
ing to demands for better accommodations, 
and repair jobs эге almost as numerous as new 
work. Fireproof construction is receiving 
much needed attention 

The membership is steadily increasing, and 
the exchange is being recognized by the archi- 
tects and public in a way that is very flatter- 
ing to the management. Attendance at the 
change hour is wing to very fair propor- 
tions, and such subjects as sub ge ge re- 
lationships between architects and builders, 
general rules of management, &c., are being 
earnestly considered. 


Portland, Maine. 


The hod carriers have struck for an increase 
in pay, but owing to the unorganized condition 
of the strike it will probably prove not serious. 

Aside from this strike affairs in the building 
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business are in about a normal condition, with 
a fair prospect for the season's work. 


Omaha, Neb. 


tary Collins writes that affairs in the 
Buildere and Traders Exchange are moving 
along about as usual, with new members being 
slowly added. Building has not been quite as 
active as usual this spring, and the excessive 
competitíon in consequence tends to make the 
interest in the exchange temporarily less keen 
than usual. 

The secretary is compiling a list of practical 
statistics relating to the building trades, рис 
ticularly to the mason part of it, which will be 
very valuable as а source of information 
regarding the methods that obtain in other 
localities. Every exchange should be able to 
inform its mem of practices and customs 
existing in all other prominent cities in the 
United States їп relation to the building busi- 
ness. 

Indianapolis. Ind. 


The Supreme Court of Indiana has sustained 
the new law limiting а day's work to eight 
hours. The complainant іп the case, John 
Griswell, testified that he had worked for the 
Noel Flour and Feed Company 10 months for 
the agreed sum of $1.25a day ; that during 
that time he was kept busy 11 hours a day. 
When he was dischar, he demanded pay for 
extra hours. Under the court’s decision he re- 
covered the amount claimed. The court holds 
that unless there was an expressed agreement 
to the contrary ешр1оуееа who are required 
to work more ї eight hours a day must be 


paid extra. 
Buffalo, М. Y. 


The plans for the new building to be erected 
by the Builders’ Erohange are being prepared 
by Architect Cyrus K. Porter and it is ex- 
pected that the structure will be begun very 
800 


n. 

Over $40,000 has been already subscribed 
and further subscriptions are coming in іп а 
"X satisfactory mannner. 

e building project has already proved the 
wisdom of the undertaking by bringing the 
Exchange into more favorable prominence in 
the community, and establishing it on a firmer 
and more influential basis, New members are 
being elected rapidly, and there are at present 
а large number of applications awaiting the 
action of the trustees. 


Timber in the Tropics; the Teredo Navalis and White Ant. 


HE FOLLOWING extracts from a 
T aper on the above subject, read by 
Топ William James before the 
British Institution of Civil Engineers, 
may prove of interest to our readers : 


There appear to be some misconception 
with regard to the ability of certain Aus- 
tralian timbers to resist the attacks of the 
teredo navalis and the white ant, and the 
author desires to put on record his experi- 
ence with these and other descriptions of 
timber during,a residence of about six 
years at Port Darwin, where he was 
superintending engineer for the South 
Australian Government. He had under 
his control the construction of a line of 
railway from the port to a distance of 146 
miles inland, and of a jetty in connection 
with the railway 1120 feet in length, 
which extended into the water 38 feet be- 
low low water of ordinary spring tides. 
This jetty was constructed of West Aus- 
tralian timber, the piles (of which there 
were over 22,000 lineal feet) being karri. 

In October, 1884, some jarrah piles, 
which had been put in as an experiment, 

‘were found, after an immersion of six 
months, to have been so seriously at- 
tacked by the teredo that it was at once 
decided to sheath, all the timber in the 
jetty up to the high-water line with 

untz metal. During ordinary spring 
tides the water at Port Darwin rises 25 
feet, thus necessitating the use of piles 
over 80 feet in length. They were driven 
to the rock—a soft mica slate—with a 
monkey weighing 212 tons, and falling 10 
feet. iwas found to be capable of 
withstanding this heavy ФЕ better 
than jarrah, being larger in the fiber and 
more elastic ; but experience has shown 
that for durability it is far inferior to the 
jarrah. 
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In order to protect the sheathing metal 
on the fender piles of the jetty from the 
chafing of vessels lying alongside, it was 
found necessary to bolt timbers vertically 
on their outer sides, and the only material 
available at the time being karri, it was 
used as a temporary expedient, while an 
endeavor was made to obtain a sufficient 

uantity of a wood called “ billian” (North 

rneo ironwood), which had the reputa- 
tion of being able to resist the teredo in 
the tropics. After some delay a log of 
billian was procured, and a piece of it 
bolted to the jetty at the low-water line 
on November 2, 1886. This remained in- 
tact until 16 was examined in December, 
1889, when no trace of the teredo could be 
found on it. Another piece of this tim- 
ber was put in the ground in a place 
where white ants were numerous, and it 
was found, after а year had elapsed, to 
have been eaten in a few places, but with- 
out being materially damaged. 

The temporary chafing pieces of karri 
wood. which extended from the low-water 
line nearly to the deck of the jetty, were 
soon attacked, and after about three years 
completely destroyed at their lower ends 
by the teredo, the ravages of which ex- 
tended to about half way between the low 
and high-water marks, there being very 
little age higher up. They have 
Since been replaced by billian timber. 16 
is generally believed that the teredo dies 
after the wood in which it is concealed 
has been for about 48 hours out of water 
and exposed to the sun, but experience at 
Port Darwin proves that this is not so. 
When the temporary chafing timbers 
were removed portions of them were 
placed on the deck of the jetty, and the 
author was present when, after about two 
months' exposure to the tropical sun, one 


of them was split up for the purpose of 
getting specimens of the teredo, several of 
which were taken out still living, al- 
though very weak. They appear to have 
the faculty of retaining the sea water 
around them in their celis. 

The white ants of Northern Australia 
are larger and much more destructive 
than those in the southern parts of Aus- 
tralia, or even in India. They attack 
prowin timber, working through the 

eart of the trees from the root to the top, 
the only kind that effectually resists them 
being the cypress pine, which is on that 
account generally used for building pur- 

It is, however, short grained, and 
is not suitable for girders or for resisting 
heavy shocks, and as it is freqnentl 
found growing spirally, is not well 
adapted for planks or scantling. There is 
also an ironwood—locally called ironbark, 
although it is not one of the eucalypti— 
which resists the white ant almost as well 
as billian, but seldom grows in such a 
shape as to be of commercial value. It 
seems to be more liable to injury by light- 
ning than the trees among which it is 
found, so that little use is made of this 
timber, except for fence posts or stumps, 
on which the galvanized-iron and cypress- 
pine houses and stores of the Northern Ter- 
тїїогу are erected. 

There are also two of the eucalypti, 
locally known as bloodwood and paper- 
bark, which withstand the white ant to 
some extent. The former is durable, but, 
having large gum veins, will not make 
good sleepers, planking or scantling, and 
the latter is not durable when subjected 
to the alternate action of the sun and at- 
mospheric changes. The author has also 
tested well-seasoned jarrah and sugar- 
gum sleepers ; but in the course of a few 
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months about a fourth of the timber had 
been eaten away by the white ants. A 
liquid named Carbolineum Avenarius 
having been recommended as a sure rem- 
edy, two sleepers, one jarrah, the other 
sugar-gum, were treated with it in ac- 
cordance with the printed instructions, 
and were buried with two other untreated 
sleepers of the same kind in a place where 
these insects had free access to them. In 
about two months the two untreated 
sleepers were badly eaten, whereas the 
two treated with carbolineum were almost 
intact. These latter were again placed in 
the ground and left undisturbed for sev- 
eral months, and when they were taken 
up it was found that the white ants had 
eaten away a quantity of the wood and 
were making their way right through it. 
Another compound named anti-termite 
was tried with similar results, so that it 
would seem that though such remedies 
may check the destruction of the wood 
for a time, they soon lose their efficacy 
in a tropical climate. New South Wales 
ironbark, which is considered one of. the 
finest timbers of the country, and Western 
Australian karri, are incapable of resist- 
ing the attacks of the Northern Territory 
white ants. Jarrah sleepers have been 
much used on the South Australian rail- 
ways, and have the highest reputation for 
their ability to withstand the termites of 
that colony; but in the Northern Terri- 
tory jarrah is as readily attacked as any 
of those timbers that are considered in- 
ferior in that сыре in the South. It 
may be inferred that the teredo navalis 
also is less aggressive in colder places 
than in the warm waters of the tropics, 
and that it is owing to this that jarrah 
has gained its reputation, but that karri 
is not likely to resist sea borers anywhere. 
The question of sleepers for the railway 
from Port Darwin—the Palmerston and 
Pine Creek Railway—being undecided, 
the author applied to the Java Public 
Works Department, and through the 
courtesy of the engineer-in-chief of the 
Java State Railways was informed that a 
timber known as tatti-wood, a sort of teak 
growing in that island, was the only wood 
used there for railway sleepers; that it 
gave great satisfaction, was very durable, 
and that the white ants never attacked it 
when in use on the railway lines, the dis- 
turbance caused by passing trains being 
a sufficient protection; but that slee 
in stock were liable to destruction unless 
precautions were taken, and for this reason 
they were so stacked that a man might 
underneath to examine them, and 
clean out the ground, which was done 
about once a week. But ав a suggestion 
was made at the same time that jarrah 
or any timber that had been found capable 
ofresisting the white ant in other parts 
of Australia, would be suitable for the 
Northern Territory, it may be inferred 
that the white ant 1s not so destructive in 
Java as in North Australia. 


In 1886 Captain Maclear, commanding 
Н.М.8. Flying Fish, brought to Port 
Darwin four logs of timber from the 
Celebes Islands and handed them over to 
the author, in order that their powers of 
resisting the teredo and the white ant 
might tested. These logs were de- 
scribed as follows by the late Rev. J. E. 
Tenison Wood, who at the time was visit- 
ing Port Darwin: 

“1. Kajoe Bessi (Erythroxylon), or iron- 
wood. ery hard and lasts long; much 
used by the government for building 
bridges, piers, houses, &c. Can be pro- 
cured up to 60 feet long and 1 foot thick. 

“9, Kariskes (Mimusops). А very hard 
wood, which resists the action of water 
and can be procured up to 90 feet long 
and 1 foot thick. 

** 8. Possi Possi (Sonnerata Acida), or 
Malay River willow, though not a true 
willow. Can be procured up to 60 feet 
long and 1 foot thick. 

“4, Tring. Two mangrove trees are 
called by this name (Bruguvera and 
Rhizopora). Both are found in Australia, 
and can be procured up to 120 feet long 
and 9 inches thick. The three latter are 
very good long-lasting kinds, much used 
for waterworks.” 
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On July 21. 1886, a piece of each of 
these Celebes timbers was sunk in the 
harbor, and four other pieces were placed 
on the surface of Кел infested by white 
ants, and covered with the refuse of tim- 
ber that had been already destroyed by 
these insects. The first were brought 
ashore on November 26, when they had 
been over 18 weeks in the water, and from 
notes taken at that time the author finds 
that the teredo had bored into the kajoe 
bessi and the kariskes from the sides 
where the sapwood remained ; the possi 
possi was intact, except at the heart, 
where decay had commenced ; the tring 
was also attacked in the heart, which 
showed symptoms of decay, and was per- 
forated at the sides, but not to such an 
extent as the kajoe bessi and kariskes, 
all four timbers appearing to resist the 
teredo better than either jarrah or karri. 
The four pieces placed oa the ground were 
examined on November 3, having been 
15 weeks updisturbed. Тһе kajoe bessi 
wasintact; but the white ants had made 
some progress in the destruction of the 
other three. Тһеу were then buried in 
the earth, and were allowed to remain un- 
disturbed for 25 weeks, at the end of 
which time it was found that all of them 
had been attacked, the possi possi and 
tring having offered less resistance to 
these insects than the kariskes, though 
this latter was much eaten. The kajoe 
bessi was altogetherthe best of the four, 
as, although the white ants had penetrated 
it, they had made very little progress with 
its destruction. 

far as the author's experience has 
extended, the only native timber brought 
under his notice that is really suitable for 
buildings and public works in the North- 
ern Territory of Australia is the cypress 
pine, which resists the attacks of the 
teredo and white ant, though the latter 
will stripthe sapwood from it. Asalready 
stated, it will not stand heavy shocks or 
severe transverse strains. 


Chimney Climbing. 


In chimney climbing, as in most other 
things, the old order changes. Time was 
when the dexterous flying of kites was the 
initial step in the ascent of a chimney ora 
church steeple. In addition to the cord 
by which it was flown, the kite was fur- 
nished with a second cord, which hung 
down vertically. Themanipulators of the 
kite having, to the bestof their judgment, 
got it directly over the apex of the chim- 
ney, both cords were steadily hauled upon, 
and in that way a thin line of communi- 
cation was established. To one end of 
that line a rope was fastened, and this in 
turn was drawn over the steeple. Then to 
the rope was attached a light chain with 
a pulley block and tackle affixed. The 
block was hauled up to the top, and by 
means of the pulley and tackle the steeple- 
jack, seated in а ** bo'sun's chair," made 
his perilous ascent. Between this time- 
honored method and that by which Vaux- 
hall chimney, in Live l, has recently 
been climbed, there is a wide gulf fixed, the 
difference representing an immeasurable 
increase both of security and of facility 
for carrying on what repairing work may 
have to be done. By a system equally in- 
genious and simple a ladder is run up 
outside the chimney at a uniform dis- 
tance of 2 feet 6 inches from its face, to 
which it is pinned at regular intervals of 6 
feet by firm iron brackets. The climber, 
mounting the inner side of the ladder, 
thus makes his ascent within a kind of 
skeleton cage. While, therefore, the ele- 
ment of risk is not removed, it is greatly 
lessened. A false step would precipitate 
him to the earth, but he is less likely to 
make it, in that the liability to become 
dazed is greatly diminished by the sense 
of security afforded. What is to be 
guarded against in chimney climbing is 
a failure of nerve, and this end is clearly 
to be attained in proportion as the con- 
ditions of the ascent are rendered to the 
eye less fearful. 

Vauxhall chimney—a giant among its 
neighbors—extends aloft to a hight of 810 
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feet. The elevation of its site above the 
Old Dock sill is 70 feet. The total hight 
of the chimney, therefore, above that 
well-known datum is 380 feet. Everton 
Church—the highest point of Liverpool— 
is 250 feet above the Old Dock sill. The 
elevation of the monument in London is 
only 202 feet. Sightseers privileged to 
ascend the Vauxhall chimney would have 
the advantage of an additional 108 feet. 


The apparatus has been -fixed by W. J. 
Whitehead of Red Rock street, a man 
young in years, but of ample experience as 
a ‘steeple jack,” and in conversation with 
him some interesting facts concerning 
chimney and steeple climbing may be 
gathered. The system he adopts has now 
been employed on many occasions, and is 
probably, says the Live 1 Post, taken 
all round, the best yet invented. Each 
ladder is 12 feet in length, and is furnished 
with four iron arms for attachment to the 
wall. The process of fixing is extraordi- 
narily rapid. The whole hight of Vaux- 
hall chimney was scaled in something 
less than six hours, although two separate 
days were taken for the purpose, inas- 
much as after a considerable elevation 
had been attained the first day the wind 
became s> strong as to render further 
work dangerous. Тһе process of fixing is 
after this fashion : Four iron sockets are 
driven into the base of the chimney and 
to these the first ladder is attached by 
means of its arms. Mounting the ladder 
во fixed, the operator places a plank across 
the upper pair of arms, and thus provides 
himself with a small platform upon which 
he can stand. He then drives in the 
sockets for the next ladder, hoists it up 
and fits it in its position. This ladder, 
being in its turn made secure, becomes 
the base of operations for the next, and 
so the work is carried to the top, the 
whole, when completed, being a structure 
of remarkable rigidity. Its qualities, in- 
deed, in this regard are said to be phe- 
nomenal. It is claimed that each ladder 
of itself is pinned so securely to the wall 
that in case of need—that is, in the event 
of tackling an exceptionally high chimney, 
or of a dearth of plant—the ladders can be 
successively detached from below and 
used to continue the ascent above. 

The prime reason for climbing Vauxhall 
chimney on the present occasion is to re- 
pair the lightning conductor. A steeple 
jack, however, is frequently called upon 
to perform much more difficult work. 
Chimneys are frequently increased in 
hight. Huge blocks of stone and iron 
have to be manipulated. Scaffolds have to 
be constructed for the p , and herein 
lies, perhaps, the most risky portion ofthe 
undertaking. It is easy to build a scaffold 
springing from the solid basis of mother 
earth; a vastly different undertaking is it 
to play topsy-turvy with thelaws of grav- 
ity, and construct one from thetop down- 
ward. Тһе task demands not only nerve, 
but a knowledge of mechanics and engi- 
neering. It is accomplished, however, 
despite all obstacles, not forgetting the 
primary one, that every batten, plank 
and pole employed has to be hauled up to 
the summit and handled with most gin 
gerly care. Mr. Whitehead’s highest 
climb hitherto has been a chimney at the 
Runcorn Soap and Alkali Company’s 
works, at Weston, the hight of which is 
330 feet. Mr. Whiteh confesses to a 
full sense of the dangers that are run, but 
is thankful that hitherto his nerve has 
never failed him, and he has met with no 
accident. They are odd experiences that 
he has up in the clouds. А high wind, it 
appears, will cause a tall chimney like 
Vauxhall not merely to vibrate at the top, 
but actually to swing over a space of 6 
or 8 inches, and this without any impair- 
ing of its stability. Of course at such 
times remaining at the top is out of the 
question. Wind is an invariable danger. 
A calm day is a sine диа non for the work; 
and meteorologists may, perhaps, be in- 
terested to know that if they suppose the 
wind at an elevation of 300 feet to be 
steadier than at the surface level, they are 
mistaken. It is both more gusty in its 
character and more variable in its direc- 
tion. 
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Industrial Training. 


Commissioner of Labor Carroll D. 
Wright has about perfected plans for an 
inquiry, through his department, regard- 
ing the results of industrial and manual 
training in trade schools and industrial 
institutions. We understand that the in- 
quiry will relate mainly to schools of gen- 
eral manual training and to those giving 
expert training in special lines of me- 
chanical and scientific business. The 
schools of design will also be included in 
the present investigation, though they are 
not considered strictly a branch of man- 
ual training. Some of the questions 
which will be considered in the proposed 
inquiry are the proportion of graduates of 
training and trade schools who obtain 
positions in shops and factories, their de- 
gree of superiority over workmen without 
such training, the rapidity of their ad- 
vancement in comparison with those with- 
out training, their advantage in salary, 
and the benefits resulting to the estab- 
lishment by the skill and training of such 
graduates. Colonel Wright has obtained 
the suggestions of prominent manufact- 
urers and institutions regarding his in- 
quiries, and has prepared a series of ques- 
tions to be put to the graduates of training 
schools. These questions relate to the 
economy shown by graduates in the use 
of materials, their facility in handling 
tools, their faculty for managing men, 
and whether in employing new help the 
manufacturer gives preference to gradu- 
ates of the schools. Тһе inquiry will be 
prosecuted in Europe as well as in this 
country, and the success of the modern 
technical schools there compared with our 
own. It will probably require some little 
time to secure all the data desired, but 
when obtained the results will be em- 
bodied in a separate report. 


ART DOES NOT IMITATE, BUT INTERPRET. 
— Mazzini. 


Arbitration. 

In another part of this issue we print 
an article on the subject of arbitration, 
which we commend to the careful con- 
sideration of all interested in the settle- 
ment of the differences arising between 
employer and employed. Тһе question 
discussed is one which presents ample 
food for thought on the part of both 
elasses in every community, as, when 


rightly considered, the interests involved | 


are mutual At the present day differ- 
ences are constantly arising in all depart- 
ments of trade between employers and 
workmen, but a speedy settlement of such 
troubles is hardly possible without the 
rights of both sides being recognized. 
When the rights of both are conceded ar- 
bitration naturally follows. То attempt 
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to force an adjustment of differences be- 
tween those employed and those giving 
employment is not calculated to meet with 
favor upon the part of the serious thinkers 
in either class, nor does it generally insure 
success, while with the rights of both 
Sides recognized, arbitration offers an 
easy solution of the difficulty, whatever 
it may be. In order, however, that this 
form of settlement may obtain, it is ne- 
cessary that there be mutualrespect among 
the individuals in each class, and to secure 
this, more intimate relations between the 
men in given lines of trade must be estab- 
lished. This can and is being done in the 
building business through the instrumen- 
tality of builders’ exchanges scattered all 
over the country. In these exchanges 
those engaged in building operations con- 
gregate from day to day for the discus- 
sion and consideration of all questions 
which concern different departments of 
their business. Such intercourse tends 
to bring about a more intimate relation- 
ship, one with another, than would other- 
wise be possible, and puts them in shape 
for resorting to arbitration when differ- 
ences are to be settled. It is manifestly 
absurd at this day to establish organiza- 
tions in the building trades simply for the 
sake of fighting trade unions in the hope of 
crushing them. The spirit of the times is 
organization for the promotion of mutual 
interests broadly. The same principle 
applies to the employee in his union and 
with the same force that it does to those 
who conduct large enterprises. With 
trade unions on the one side and builders’ 
exchanges on the other, with frequent 
councils between the two and arbitration 
whenever disputes arise, the building 
trades should for the future be free from 
much that has had a depressing influence 
in the past. 


BEAUTY 18 AT ONCE THE ULTIMATE PRIN- 
CIPLE AND THE HIGHEST AIM OF ART.— 
Goethe. 


The Chicago Fair Buildings. 

An event for which all Chicago had 
been rather impatiently waiting occurred 
in that city on May 28, when the award 
of the contract for erecting the first large 
exposition building was made. The 
structure is to be known as the Mines 
and Mining Building, and the work was 
competed for by contractors in Minne- 
apolis, Cleveland, St. Louis and Chicago. 
The exposition authorities divided the 
work and awarded various parts to the 
lowest bidders. Other buildings are be- 
ing placed in the hands of contractors as 
rapidly as circumstances will permit, and 
it is expected that by midsummer the 
work of construction will be well under 
way on all the structures contemplated 
by the exposition management. The great- 
est immediate benefit of this important 
enterprise will, of course, be received by 
Chicago, and its business men are justified 
in expecting an expansion in many lines 
of trade. Other parts of the country will, 
of necessity, be drawn upon for other 
materials, so that the effect of the great 
work now in hand at the Lake City will 


be widespread. Those who have but 
sentimental interest іп the exposition can- 
not fail to be gratified at the announce- 
ment that the buildings are at last under 
construction, and according to plans which 
surpass in extent and splendor any pre- 
vious achievements by international ex- 
positions. By this fact enthusiasm will 
be kindled afresh in every direction and 
hosts of doubters will be silenced. 


NOVELTY SERVES US FOR A KIND OF 
REFRESHMENT, AND TAKES OFF FROM THAT 
SATIETY WE ARE APT TO COMPLAIN OF IN 
OUR USUAL AND ORDINARY ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS.— Addison. 


The Hampton Institute. 

Among the institutions which are doing 
good work in the industrial education of 
the youth of the country is the Hampton 
Normal and Agricultural Institute, 
Hampton, Va., which was opened in 
April, 1863, and chartered in 1870. It is 
designed for the education of boys and 
girls, and in January of the present year 
had an attendance of 650, representing 24 
States and Territories. The young men 
are instructed in carpentering, black- 
smithing, mechanical drawing and brick- 
laying, separate shops being devoted to 
these purposes. The industries, while 
primarily for training mechanics, also 
furnish articles of commerce, which are 
sent to different partsof the country. An 
interesting feature of the schools is the 
Huntington Industrial Works, endowed 
by the well-known railroad magnate, C. 
P. Huntington. In these works are 
manufactured lumber, moldings, brack- 
ets, window frames, flooring, ceiling, 
sash, blinds, doors, wood mantels, stair- 
ways, handrails, balusters, newel posts, 
pews, pulpits, store fronts, &c. The 
course of study covers a period of four 
years, and all shops and industries are 
under the direction of skilled foremen 
and assistants. The school is open the 
entire year, but from June 15 to October 
1 the attendance is reduced in number by 
about one-half, when Normal work ceases. 
The attendants at the school consist of 
negro young men and Indians, there be- 
ing at present 518 of the former and 132 
of the latter. 


NOVELTIES: PLEASE LESS THAN THEY 
IMPRESS.— Dickens. 


The Coming Method of Heating. 

In the course of an address on the 
** Possibilities of Applied Science,” deliv- 
ered by Oberlin Smith before the Frank- 
lin Institute, the speaker touched upon 
the future house-heating methods, as in 
his imagination they may come about, 
He stated very truly that the present 
methods of heating, and also, for that 
matter, of cooling by lumps of ice, are 
crude and wasteful, as well as extremely 
irregular and uncomfortable. This state- 
ment, however, must not be misinter- 
preted. Undoubtedly, at present, we are 
better off in these particulars than our 
grandfathers were, but it takes no great 
power of observation to realize that the 
perfection of winter warming andsummer 
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Cooling has not yet been reached. Mr. 
Smith holds it probable that in the near 
future, at least in the cities, some system 
of gas heating will displace coal and wood 
to a large extent. He also remarks that 
there seems to be a tendency among in- 
ventors in recent years to attempt some 
kind of artificial cooling by distributing 
cold air or freezing mixtures through 
pipes ; also to contrive cheap ice-making 
machines for use in individual buildings. 
The small and economical ice-making 
machine is undoubtedly a most desirable 
apparatus, and the need was never felt so 
much as last year during the ice famine. 


NOVELTY IS BOTH DELIGHTFUL AND DE- 
CEPTIVE.—Balzac. 


Electric Heating. 

These are the innovations that the lect- 
urer expected to see adopted in the com- 
paratively near future. Later оп, as 
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THE LINE WHICH MARKS the point where 
economy or cheapness ceases to be a virtue is 
something in which builders in general are in- 
terested. Unless the builder be a man of un- 
usual sagacity the tendency would be for him 
to carry cheapness or economy to a point far 
beyond what prudence or proper reference to 
his own best interests would suggest. Builders 
who put up structures simply to sell and who 
expect to unload as soon as the houses are 
finished, get into the habit of cheapening 
things, which renders their buildings very un- 
satisfactory to the user or occupant, and which 
would make them poor investments if they 
were held for renting purposes. А case in 
point is an apartment house in Brooklyn 
which we inspected not long since. We might 
instance a number of particulars illustrating 
the point which we have in mind to make, but 
one example wiil suffice. There is an elevator 
in the building running from the main hall to 
the roof. It is driven by an engine in the 
cellar, steam for which is supplied by a boiler 
of the portable type. There is a long list of 
particulars in this specification showing where- 
in real economy was sacrificed. In the first 
place, the boiler has scant capacity in the wa; 
of power to supply the engine. 16 
must be driven to the utmost in order to 
enable the elevator to be run. In the next 
place, the elevator was bought at the lowest 
possible price, and is something out of keeping 
with other parts of the house. The sliding 
doors, with which the elevator shaft is pro- 
tected at each floor, were first put up without 
rollers, it being intended to run the doors in & 
track on the floor. They were fastened with 
two large brass hooks. They had not been in 
use six months before their condition made 
overhead roliers an Ur cisci necessity and 
the hooks were replaced by the lar elevator 
catches. The engine is constantly giving out, 
the boiler has had one or two mishaps, and the 
whole arrangement is а source of perpetual 
nuisance to both landlord, who, in this case, 
was the builder, and all the tenants. Knowing 
what the apparatus originally cost and havin, 
а conception of the repairs that are demand 
the first year, we risk nothing in saying the 
original cost, with the sum expended for re- 
paita on it the first 12 months, would have 

sufficient to have put itin larger and better 
apparatus and that which would have been a 
credit to the builder and satisfactory to the 
tenants. Іп thıs case the builder failed to see 
where the line should be drawn. 


A NOVEL METHOD OF CONSTRUCTING & 
foundation for a wall is that employed in con- 
nection with the rebuilding of the Fifth Ave- 
nue Theater, Twenty-eighth street near Broad- 
way, New York City. Owing to the fact that 
the owner of the adjacent property objected 
to the walls of his building being shored, 
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science advances further, he anticipates 
that we shall depend upon the electric 
current, brought into each building by a 
single wire, not only for lighting and 
power, but for heating and cooling also. 
In support of this he reasons by analogy 
from the fact that the burning of coal in 
a furnace can be made to produce heat or 
cold at will, by which, we presume, he 
refers to the direct production of heat 
and to the indirect refrigeration accom- 
plished by the application of power to 
freezing machines. It is admitted that 
electric heating as yet has not proved 
practicable, because of too great expense. 
The fault, however, does not lie so much 
in the application of its energy as in the 
waste in its production, for a steam engine 
will only utilize from 10 to 15 per cent. of 
the energy stored in the coal, while the 
dynamo, on the other hand, reaches an 
efficiency of about 90 per cent. when com- 
parison is made between the energy ap- 


Architect Francis Н. Kimball is introducin; 
a system of wall support which, it is білеген 
has not before been used іп this city. Several 
iron cylinders from 11 to 14 feet in length and 
3 feet in diameter are being sunk parallel to 
the side wall of the adjacent property, the 

linders extending from the solid rock to 
the cellar level. The earth will then be 
removed from within them and they will 
be filled with brick and cement. On their 
tops iron girders will be placed to serve 
as a basis for the wall, which will be in 
the rear of the stage of the new theater. It is 
expected tbat in this way the new wall can be 
built without interfering in the least with the 
property immediately adjoining the site on 
which the new theater will stand. 


WE ASSUME THAT OUR READERS will be 
interested in the following newspaper account 
of “ rushers ” in the building business. We do 
not attempt to vouch for the accuracy of the 
statements made, but we do submit the article 
as a curiosity, while also as containing a sug- 
gestion that, perhaps, may be advantageously 
acted upon under various circumstances. We 
hardly think it possible to go to the extreme 
here indicated in a majority of the cases, but 
something a little less radical might make a 
difference in the profit account at the end of а 
year’s business. The article referred to is as 
follows: 

It was some time in 1882, not to be too par- 
ticular or precise, tbat a contractor who had a 
row of flats to build hired his entire forces of 
mortar men and hod carriers from a big Ital- 
ian contractor, who supplied any number of 
men up to 1000 at the sbortest possible notice. 
A great many of the Italians were green 
hands, who didn’t know much about the art of 
carrying a loaded hod up a four-story ladder, 
and the result was that the work fairly 
dragged along, because the bricklayers couldn’t 
get enough material to work with. m 
morning to night there was a constent cry for 
more mortar and more bricks. The contractor 
saw himself losing money, and he also saw 
that the flats wouldn't befinished within weeks 
of the specified time. He was paying the 
Italians at the rate of $1 50 а day, a reduction 
of from 75 cents to $1 from the regular wages 
of good hod carriers, who can climb а six- 
story ladder from morning till night and sing 
a new song every time they 59 up. He was іп 
despair, во he went around among the men 
to see if his presence wouldn’t make them 
hurry. 

** What's the matter with you fellows ?” he 
called out toa gang. “Why don’t you geta 
move on you ?’ 

One of the Italians hung back. He knew 
they were getting less than the market price, 
and he saw a chance to put in a word. x 

“ Youa wanta да men to hurry?” he said. 
* Gooda. Den youa paya dem twenty-fiva, 
fifty centa more, еп dey worka harda, Һа.” 

f course the contractor wouldn't do any- 
thing of the kind and said so, but the Italian 
came up smiling for the second round, and 
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plied to it and the energy of the electric 
current generated. The dream of all in- 
ventors in this line, and a dream, further- 
more, that is likely to become a reality, is 
the production of electricity direct from 
the coal or other fuel. Assuming that 90 
per cent. of the energy of the coal can be 
transmitted direct into an electric current, 
it will be seen what an enormous saving is 
effected as compared with the interposi- 
tion of a steam engine, that wastes from 
85 to 90 per cent. of the heat stored within 
the coal. It is always pleasant to specu- 
late upon the possibilities of science, and 
it is especially interesting to be led along 
by a person like Oberlin Smith, who is no 
novice in this department of knowledge. 


THE OBJECT OF SCIENCE I8 KNOWLEDGE ; 
THE OBJECTS OF ART ARE WORKS. IN ART, 
TRUTH IS THE MEANS TO AN END ; IN SCI- 
ENCE, IT IS THE ONLY END. HENCE THE 
PRACTICAL ARTS ARE NOT TO BE CLASSED 
AMONG THE SCIENCES.— Whewell. 


MEANS. 


said if the t boss would pay him a little 
more every Say ho would make the men work 
like sixty. 

“ How 2” asked the boss. 

'" How?" Easy enough. If the good boss 
would give him more money he would work 
very hard, and he would tellall of his country- 
men that if they didn't work as hard ав he did 
they would all be disc! The boss didn't 
say anything, but walked away deep in 
thought. That same afternoon he hired a 
couple of the best Irish hod carriers in the 
business, men who could carry hods up а 
ladder asif they were walking іп to dinner, апФ 
who could come down like a brick drop 
from the top floor. He paid them $3.50 a day. 
The next morning there was a decided change 
at the buildings, and the first rushers the busi- 
ness ever knew in to run the Italians 
ир and down the ladders. It was a chase 
which lasted until 6 o’clock at night, and when 
the work was stopped for the day half of the 
men sat down and rested for an hour before 
they started for home, The worst of it all was 
that the poor Italian who had given away the 
one brilliant idea of his life was in the gang 
that had to play the game of follow the 
leader. Тһе thing worked to perfection. 
Other builders heard of it and put on rushers 
or made their best man a rusher. 16 soon got 
to be known what a rusher was, and it was 
understood that the man who couldn't keep up 
with the parade would be out of a job before 
he knew it. That the rushers were employed 
was an о secret, and it was known t 
they received anywhere from 25 cents to 75 
cents а day more than the others. That not 
ouly paid them for working hard and setting 
the pace for a day's work, but it paid them for 
incurring the enmity of the gangs who fol- 
lowed after them. 

There was a lot of bad feeling, but the rush- 
ers had the protection of the , and the 
men realized they could accomplish nothing by 
scowling and saying hard things about the 
rushers. If they couldn’t do the work they 
were out of a job, and that settled it. Nowa- 
days a big contractor wouldn’t think of put- 
ting a gang to work without a couple of rush- 
ers, and from out of the ranks of the Italian 
laborers there have come some very good rush- 
ers, who can keep the rungs of a ladder pretty 
warm, even if the day is cool. Besides, there 
isn’t any hod carrier in the city to-day who 
would think of going ahead of the rusher up a 
paces, Н 18 R bit of hod;carrier etiquette 
that would по © пераво п n even the 
most ambitious carrier. Та e l groups, 
where the men get along well together, each 
carrier takes a ition, when һе holds 
to the end of the job, so that they fall into line 
аз naturally as possible. From hod-carrying 
rushers the scheme was advanced to the brick- 
layers. The man who works on the corner of 
& building is а rusher, and is usally the best 
and fastest bricklayer of the lot. is line is 

nerally from one to three bricks higher than 
the rest, and the others have to keep within a 
reasonable distance of him. It isn’t at all 
likely that any of the contractors will admit 
that such a story as this is true, but if any one 
will stop in front of a building where work is 
going on he will be able to satisfy himself. 
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A KANSAS CITY DWELLING. 


HE DWELLING which we illus- 
trate upon this and the follow- 
pages was erected in Kansas 
City, Mo., some time since, from draw- 
ings by Manly N. Cutter, archi- 
DE as will Жазы уБ А 
: seen from an 
of the floor plans, provision is made for 
seven rooms and а bathroom. Тһе ar- 
rangement upon the first floor is conven- 
ient, and permits the front door to be 
€— тош the aitonen оа the пе- 
cessity of passing through other rooms. 
The hall is of good size, and from it rises 
the main stairway. The parlor and din- 
ing room are connected by means of fold- 
ing doors, while communication between 
the dining room and the kitchen is through 
а commodious p Access to the din- 
room may from the main hall 


and 


also from the veranda at the rear of 
the house. 
The t of rooms upon th 


е 
second floor is such as to require but little 


indications are that Cleveland will be 
enriched and beautified by the investment 
of at least $1,500,000 more in improvements 
on real estate than the handsome total of 
about $5,000,000 во expended in 1890. 


Healthy Homes. 


Dr. Samuel H. Dur| of the Boston 
Board of Health recently inaugurated at 
Norcross Hall in the Young Men's Chris- 


millponds aad s 
thing to be avoided is the imity to 
manufactories which are liable to give off 


lation and sunlight with no extra expense, 
as windows cost no more large than 
small. Windows are as warm as walls. 

I would advise smooth walls, frescoed 
or painted; the painted are the most easily 
cleaned, 

The floors may be either hard or soft 
wood, but carpets are what I consider an 
abomination. They are receptacles of 
dust containing organic germs, which get 
into the eyes and throat, causing many 
serious troubles. I think it is not gener- 
ally understood how much danger we en- 
counter in the dust which we meet every- 
where. Many times diseases are not com- 
municated directly from person to N 
but the affected person gives off the dis- 
ease germs which are dried and form 
dust, which are breathed in and which, 
gathering upon the mucous membrane ог 
alimentary , cause disease. | 

The furnace is perhaps the most com- 
mon, and prae also the cheapest, 
method of heating. But а furnace re- 


A Kansas City Dwelling.—Perspective View.—Manly N. Cutter, Architect, New York City. 


for hallway purposes. Thetop of 
the main балек aT mf тук CUNAT 
of the house, and within a few steps of 
three of the four sleeping rooms upon that 
floor. The bathroom is toward the rear 
of the house, and еш from it is a 
storeroom. Each sleepi g apartment, 
which is of good size, is provided with 
ample closet room. Тһе page of details 
presented in this connection clearly indi- 
cates the construction of some of the more 
important features of interior finish. The 
house complete is said to have cost be- 
tween and $6000. 


CLEVELAND, the Lake City, is growing 
at a steady rate. if one may Judge by the 
ар erected each year. е records 
of the building inspector’s office show 
its were taken out in May for 
. the cost of which was estimated 
in th oT m t ee 

е nding month of last year, 
the fi res beng $857,005, against $526,- 
893. The increase alone is at the rate of 
nearly $4,000,000 a year, and although it 
will not, of course, be maintained, the 
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noxious odors and drainage from which 
smells arise. 
Having selected a site, the next thing 
to do is to select your material. The two 
most popular materials are brick and 
wood. Wood is dryer, fully as warm, and 
I know of no reason why it is not one of 
the best materials, although it cannot be 
used in cities in certain limits because it 
does not resist fire, as does brick. 

Don’t neglect bd select a ee ex- 

re, as а northern exposure alwa; 

ШАГ а cold, damp house. The most un 
portant part of the house is the cellar. 
À damp, unhealthy cellar means a house 
of that sort. There should be no part of 
the cellar that cannot easily be lighted and 
ventilated. Too much stress cannot be 
laid upon these points. When you have 
heat in your house, you form a draft that 
draws into the house the air of the cellar ; 
therefore, it is necessary to keep that air 


Then your rooms should be so arranged 
as to be easily ventilated and flooded with 
sunlight. Your windows should be large 
and ample, reaching near the ceiling and 
also near the floor. This gives you venti- 


quires intelligent care. It must be sup- 
plied with fresh air, with the mouth of 
the air shaft as far as possible from the 
garbage barrel and 1. Тһе evapo- 
rating process should used in every 
case, and the damper air is much more 
healthful. Steam heat is very convenient, 
and not very e ve, but there is sel- 
dom any method of supplying fresh air. 

The last consideration in the building 
of a house is ventilation, but itis not by 
any means the least. Few houses are 
built with any regard to this cy 
The old-fashioned fireplace is one of 
best means of ventilating homes, even 
though it is not needed for Нео. Тһе 
transom should not be lost sight of. 

Wells are animportant feature of homes 
in the country, and should never be near 
cesspools, barnyards or any other possible 
contaminating influence. Driven wells 
are better than wells which are dug and 
walled up. Rain water is rarely in the 
country, and never in the city, fit-for do- 
mestic use. 

While I cannot enter into the subject of 
plumbing, let me say that the best plumb- 
ing is none too good, and the most expen- 
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sive thing you сап һауе іп your house is 
poor plumbing. You never know when it 
will give out; you never know when 
health will be jeopardized. 

When your home is started, the wastes 
begin. ever let them accumulate. Have 
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architectural students, treating as it does 
of the various details of iron and steel as 
gin in the construction and finishing 
of buildings. Attention is given to the 
use of beams and girders in floor construc- 
tion, rolled iron struts, wrought and cast 
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Front Elevation and Section.—Scale, 1$ Inch to the Foot. 


no dark, damp corners and no standin 
garbage. АП e should be burn 
atonce. Not di y on the fire, for this 
makes à noxious smell, but in a recepta- 
cle at the side of the stove or on the top 
of the stove, where it is dried down to а 
sweet, harmless с , without smell 
and useful ав fuel. This di of gar- 
would save the city of Boston over 
5 ,000 yearly, and I leave it to you if it 
not worth consideration. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
ARTISTIC Homes. Ву Albert W. Fuller and 

William Arthur Wheeler, architects, Fifth 

revised edition ; 70 full-page illustrations ; 


la: uarto ob! volume; bound in 
cloth Ааа by Tickor & Company. 
ce 


This is the fifth revised edition of a 
work which has become familiar to the 
trade, and, as its title indicates, gives at- 
tention to artistic homes in the city and 
in the country, together with other ex- 
amples of domestic architecture. Іп the 

tion of it the authors have found 
it desirable to alter and improve the work, 
so as to make it,as far as possible, repre- 
sentative of the latest phases of American 
domestic architecture. To this end they 
have discarded the greater portion of the 
older illustrations, lacing them by 
those of later work, and adding a few mis- 
cellaneous examples of other buildings re- 
cently designed. The illustrations are 
from original drawings and photographs, 
and cover buildi erected for the most 
part in the State of New York, although 
there are examples from the New Eng- 
land States and Canada. 


ARCHITECTURAL IRON AND STEEL. By Wil- 
liam H. Birkmire.  Profusely illustrated; 
201 ; bound in stiff board covers. Pub- 
lished by Jobn Wiley & Sons, Price, $3.50. 


This has been brought out as a refer- 
ence book for architects, builders and 
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a number of formulas and tables designed 
to enable the reader to calculate the 
strength of beams, girders, &c., subject 
to eigene strain and of ven" 
ports subject to compression. / work, 
as stated above, is profusely ill ‚ 
this feature having received special atten- 
tion with a view to making all 
readily comprehensible. 


А STOCK COMPANY with $125,000 capital 
is said to have been organized at Stuttgart 
for the purpose of «осы e moda 
houses for workingmen. e к and 
тея of Wurtemberg have subscribed 
for considerable amounts of stock, and it 
is due to their recommendation that other 
similar companies are being formed in 
other Wurtemberg cities. e Stuttgart 
Company have bougnt 15 acres of ground 
near the city limits, and will begin build- 
ing in a few weeks. 


Hollow Wooden Construction. 


A deal of missionary work will have to 
be done in this country to reform the hol- 
low wooden construction which is the 
bane of so much of our building, says the 
Northwestern Architect. Prof. John M. 
Ordway has prepared a valuable table 
showing the conductivity of many sub- 
stances, and throws more real light on the 
real value of the use of air spaces as heat 
savers than anything which we remember 
to have seen. 
made uniformly 


100° F. е results were given in 
British heat units, the time of each 
test being one hour. The simple air 
were tested in two ways— 

, with the heating and absorb- 
ing surfaces vertical and separated 
by 1 inch of air; second, with the 
heating surface above and the ab- 
sorbing surface 1 inch below it. It 
will be seen that in the latter case 
only radiation and conductivity 


Р y 
iron columns, fire-proof columns, cast- would act, while in the former convection 


iron lintels, column connections, roof 


truss, stairways, elevator inclosures, floor 
lights and sky lights, vault lights, win- 
dow and grills and doors and shut- 


DINING ROOM 
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First Floor. 


would come in place. Ава со uence 
-the heat units transmitted were in the 
first experiment 108 and in the second 
(without convection) 43. As the air 

of buildings are rarely or never 
оа аз іп the second experiment, but 
are relied upon to prevent the escape of 
heat from a side or underneath, and as a 
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Scale, 1-16 Inch to the Foot. 


A Kansas City Dwelling. 


ters. An interesting feature of the volume 
is a specification of ironwork. Selected 
papers in relation to ironwork, in con- 
nection with the construction of build- 
ings in New York City, are also included. 
In the chapters on construction are given 


per thickness of air space would only 
eave a freer circulation, we may assume 
that under the conditions usual in build- 
ing more than 100 heat units would prob- 
ably be transmitted across an air space 
for each foot of surface per hour, when 
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THE PALATIAL BUILDING for W. L. Elkins 
is at Broad street and Girard avenue, Phila- шеп 


phia, Pa., is n 


the most extensive an 
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Broad street. The architect, Mr. Powell, 
anything else within the city limits, 


taining nearly 
occupying over one- 


ood, 50; wool, 36, 
e list of substances 
ery practical, and, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Design for Wooden Howe-Truss 
Bridge. 


From Н. M. Sims, Shenandoah, Va.— 
Thinking the subject may be of interest to 
the readers of Carpentry and Building, I 
take pleasure in sending a photograph 
and sketches of a design of a wooden 
Howe truss bridge, having a span of 50 
feet. This bridge was constructed by me 
for a narrow gauge railroad in P 1- 
vania during the fall of 1889. It was de- 
signed for a live load of 3000 pounds per 
foot, with a dead load of 700 pounds per 
foot. In Fig. 1 of the illustrations is 
shown a general view of the bridge about 
as it appeared when completed. With 
the lo named the greatest stress on 
compression members is 795 pounds per 
square inch on the end braces. On the 
tension members it is 500 pounds per 

ware inch in the center of the bottom 
chord, allowing an effective area of only 
two of the three 6 x 12 pieces, and 8500 


there are only two counter braces at the 
center of the bridge, while the elevation, 
Fig. 2, shows them in every el. The 
two shown in Fig. 8 are all that are really 
necessary for the stability of the bridge. 
The others were put in as a precautionary 
measure in case of accidents, such as, for 
example, the breaking, for any cause, of 
the end braces, in which case the counters 
become main braces and would prevent 
the bridge from falling down if the load on 
it was not too great. Chords, braces, 
counters, wall plates and needle beams 
are of yellow pine, while the stringers, 
ties, guard rails, angle blocks and packing 
blocks are of oak. All points of contact 
between timbers were given a good coat 
of white lead and oil, and all exposed ends 
two coats of mineral paint. The angle 
blocks and packing blocks were let into 
the chords 14 inch. I think the balance 
of the structure is so clearly indicated by 
the drawings that further description 18 


depends largely upon the locality. It is 
probable that in some sections the © solid ” 

lind 1s used much more extensively than 
the **slat" blind, and that in other parts 
of the country the opposite is the case. 
We are impressed with the idea, however, 
that the observation of any one man is 
insufficient to determine the point raised 
by our correspondents, and we therefore 
refer the question to our readers, in order 
tiat А concensus of opinion шау Ре ob- 


Problems in Roof Framing. 


From J. D., Peoria, Ill.—In the issue of 
Carpentry and Building for January, 
1891, I notice an article by I. P. Hicks of 
Omaha, Neb., in wbich I am much in- 
terested. І particularly admire the 
method by which he obtains the length 
of the various bevels of common, jack 
and hip rafters. I think he deserves great 


Design for Wooden Howe-Truss Bridge.—Fig. 1.—General View of Bridge. 


pounds per square inch on the tension 

InFig. 2 of the illustrations is 
shown an elevation of the bridge, while 
at the left is indicated a better arrange- 
ment for the wall plate than that in the 
original sketch. Fig. 3 represents a plan 
of the bridge, Fig. 4 an isometric view of 
an angle block, Fig. 5 a sway-brace 
fastening. Fig. 6 a side view of end 
brace, while Fig. 7 represents a trans- 
verse section of the bridge. From an 
inspection of this cut it will be seen that 
there are two designs for the floor, the 
upper being the same as the lower except 
that the inside guard rails are omitted and 
the ties made thicker at one end than the 
other in order to give the necessary eleva- 
tion for a three degree curve. It was the 
intention to have brought the inside guard 
rails together 60 or 70 feet beyond each 
end of the bridge and protect the point 
with heavy plate iron, the idea being 
that a derailed car less than half gauge to 
one side would be шаса back close to 
the rail and pass the bridge safely on the 
ties. The latter are shown on the 
view, Fig. 8, Б 4 inches in the clear. 
In the stress diagram indicated by Fig. 8 
of the illustrations it will be seen that 


oss Google 


lan 


unnecessary. I do not nt this as à 
perfect design, and would be much pleased 
to have other readers of the paper criticise 
it. I would only add in conclusion that 
the bridge has stood the test of one and a 
half years hard service, showing as yet no 
signs of failure. 


Slat vs. Solid Blinds, 


From С. L. Т. and J. М. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C.—We would like very much to 
have an opinion regarding a little con- 
troversy relative to a matter in which 
builders generally may be interested. 
The point in dispute is, whether or not 
“glat” window blinds are used as exten- 
sively as heretofore, and also the 
which the ** solid" blind plays in modern 
house construction. We refer particularly 
to back buildings, as we are aware that 
most all kinds of blinds are done away 
with on the front of recently built houses. 
The pote is, which of the two, the ‘‘ slat” 
or the ‘‘solid” blind, has the greater de- 
mand? 

Note.—The question raised by our cor- 
respondents is one which might be an- 
swered in a general way by stating it 


poe for the easy and simple manner of 
oing the work, for in my humble opinion 
it puts Messrs. Bell and Hodgson out of 


sight. I should be glad if . Hicks 
would at some future time give a sketch 
of a valley rafter and the king of а 


hip rafter, making it as plain and simple 
as in the article to which I refer. Iam 
also inclined to think he could present a 
sketch showing the method of laying off 
an octagon in more ways than one, and 
which might be of interest to some of the 
correspondents of the paper who have 
submitted contributions touching these 
points. 


Shrinkage in Frame Work. 


From J. H. M.—Very few architects 
and а less number of builders take into 
consideration the amount of shrinkage in 
the material used in building а frame 
house of large size. The lack of attention 
on the part of builders to this important 
detail in house construction is one of the 
chief causes of fires which are often at- 
tributed to a defective flue. A case in 
point is that of a large fire not long since, 
the building being wholly of wood, and 
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burnt like tinder. 


, One cause of the con- 

ation was assigned to a defective flue. 
Commenting on the cause a prominent 
builder said: ‘It may be true that the 
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people take any notice of t 


shrinkage in timber employed. very few 
e shrinkage in 


new buildings, but let them go into an old 
frame house, one built years ago, and 
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something must break. In nearly every 
саве it is а wall, including the flue. Z The 
break may be but small, so small as to be 
unnoticed by the inmates of the house, 


Fig. 2.—Elevation of Truss Bridge. 
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Fig. 4.—Isometric View of Angle Block. 


Fig. 3—Plan View of Bridge. 


Fig. 5.—Sway Brace 
Fastening. 


Fig. 8.—Stress Diagram. 
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Fig. 6.—Side View of End Brace. 


Fig. 7.—Transverse Section 
of Bridge. 


Design for Wooden Howe-Truss Bridge.—Details of Construction. 


cause was a defective flue. In nine cases 
wat of ten, in frame structures, the cause 
з such; but go back to the prime cause. 
Vhat is it that caused the defective tlue? 
Thy, it was nothing more or less than the 
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they will see evidences of shrinkage on 
every side. The floors are uneven, the 
walls are not ‘plumb,’ and the ceilings 
‘slope.’ Now, all this shrinkage exerts 
force, and when the woodwork sinks 


but the flue may be irretrievably damaged. 
One side is drawn over the opening for a. 
few inches. A spark is caught in someof 
the exposed woodwork, and in an instant 
the flue is in flames. The building may 
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‘perhaps be burned to the ground and 

thousands of dollars om result. The 

only relief from these defective flues is 

to take the shrinkage into account and 

allow for its power. This can easily be 

бопе, апа its value will be easily ap- 
ent.” 

The amount of shrinkage to each foot is 
about % inch, and іп a three-story frame 
house, allowing for a girder and other 
such woodwork, the shrinkage would be 
about 8} inches, the amount varying 
under different conditions. This settling 
of 3} inches would exert tremendous 

wer, and would result in a defective 

ue or cracked walls. 


Design for Outing Cottage. 
From E. В. E., Prano, Ill.—Inotice the 
November issue of Carpentry and Build- 
ing contains a request for a correspond- 


Design for Outing Cottage.—F'ig. 1.—Front 
Elevation, 


ent who desires plans for a summer 
cottage. Іп reply to this inquiry, I take 
leasure in submitting a floor plan and 
mt elevation of a building which I 
think is about what the correspondent 
wants, and which may be of interest to 
some other readers of the paper. Iam an 
architectural student and would very 
much like to have the older heads criti- 
cise my design. Fig. 1 shows the front 
view and Fig. 2 the floor plan. I am im- 
pressed with the idea that if some of the 
practical draftsmen and architects would 
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Fig. 2.—Floor Plan. 


write more letters to the editor of the 
paper it would improve the Correspond- 
ence department. M 


Designs for Bookcases, 


From J. A. M., Washington.—I have 
been reading Carpentry and Building for 
about three years, and have obtained 
much valuable information from its pages. 
I would now like to ask some of the read- 
ers if they will give me a design for a 
bookcase, something that will be neat, 
but not expensive. 

Note.—As being of possible interest to 
this correspondent, we would state that 
in the August number of Ca try and 
Building for 1886 there were published a 
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number of designs for bookcases, and 
that in the issue for November, 1889, 
there were several illustrations, with ac- 
companying descriptive text. The sub- 
ject, however, is one which admits of a 
great variety of designs, and we should 

glad to hear from those of our readers 
who һауе made bookcases either for their 
own use or in the way of business. 


Polish For Hard Wood, 


From L. M. Y., Lebanon, N. H.—In 
answer to “ W. W.," Philadelphia, Pa., 
who asks for a polish for hard wood, per- 
mit me to recommend a recipe, which I 
think will prove of interest to him. Dis- 
solve 114 ounces gum shellac, 1 dram 
sandarac and 8 drops of acetic acid in 3 
ounces of alcohol, or in these proportions. 
This is the polish I use and it has given 
satisfactory results. 


Framing Sills. 


From W. J. S., Parker, S. D.—In the 
March number of Carpentry and Build- 
ing I notice the method of framing sills 
suggested by “А. B. H.," and as I have 
а method which I think will prove of in- 
terest to the readers of the paper, Isubmit 
it herewith. Itis а method of framing 
what I term a “ box" sill, and I like it 
better than the one suggested by “А. B. 
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Framing Sills.—Fig. 1.— View of Side Sill. 


H.," for the reason that it does not take up 
as much of the studding, while it brings the 
floor down to the top of the sill. The 
Sketches which I send herewith show the 
method so clearly that further explana- 
tion does not appear to be necess: It 
will readily be seen that the sillis rat- 
proof, and also shuts off the draft. Fig. 
1 of the sketches shows a view of the side 
sill, while Fig. 2 represents the end sill. 
Fig. 8 illustrates the way I was taught to 
frame a sill when I commenced to learn 
the trade, but І do not like this style as 
well as that previously referred to. I 
would like to hear from others on the sill 
framing question. 


Size of Shingles and Method of 
Laying Them. 


From F. K., Kieler, Wis.—I notice in 
the September number of Carpent and 
Building that **C. J. G.," Lebanon 
Springs, N. Y., thinks it a waste of lum- 
ber to expose shingles less than 5 or 5 
inches to the weather. I also notice tha 
he says something about 18-inch shingles. 
Now, I would like to know of the prac- 
tical readers of Carpentry and Buildin 
what is mostly used by them, 16 or 18 inc 
shingles, and also which they consider 
the best ? For any pert I must say I have 
not used an 18-inch shingle in my life. I 
have used shingles from many States, 
including Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Michigan and Oregon, but all were 16-inch 
shingles, 34-inch thick below and 1g inch 
at the top. Now, І сопвійег that а good 
16-inch shingle should not be exposed any 
further to the weather than 414 inches at 
the most. It appears to me people think 
nowadays that the cheapest way is the 
best, instead of the best way being the 
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cheapest. This is why there is во much 
trouble with buildings sagging and leak- 
ing all over. There were some new 
churches built out here in my neighbor- 
hood, and one of them, after standing five 
years, leaked, and the roof had to be re- 
newed and tin put on instead of shingles. 
In the case of another church the roof 
only lasted eight years, and in another case 
the roof leaked ever since it was built. 
Allhad been shingled with good shingles, 
the only fault having been with the work- 
manship. Now, І would like to ask the 
practical readers of the paper what they 
consider to be the best method—laying 
shingles 4 inches to the weather and have 
a roof that will last, or laying them 5 or 6 
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Fig. 2.—View of End Sill. 


inches to the weather and have a roof to 
leak in а few years? I never had any 
trouble with roofs leaking, and Ilay the 
shingles as follows: Iuse clear shingles 
and lay them 4 inches or 414 inches to the 
weather. I nail every shingle with two 
nails and split all shingles over 10 inches 
wide, nailing on each side of the split, 
using 4d wire nails. By laying the 
shingle 4 or 414 inches to the weather the 
nails do not goso far through the sheeting 
as when laid 5 inches to the weather. 


Backing of Jack Rafters. 


From Н. Т., Holyoke, Mass.—I would 
be pleased to have some of the correspond- 
ents of Carpentry and Building explain 
by draft how to obtain the back cut or 
bevel to hip and jack rafters. Obtaining 
the length of hip and jack rafters and the 
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Fig. 3.—Another Method of Framing Sills, 


down bevels have been well explained in 
the past, but I have not seen an explana- 
tion of the way to get the back cut, and 
as I am a beginner at the business and a 
new subscriber to the paper, 1 hope some 


I 
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one will undertake to give me this informa- 
ion. 

Note.— All that our correspondent men- 
tious has been explained repeatedly in the 
past in these columns, and to our regular 
readers the subject is, no doubt, somewhat 
hackneyed. In the serial article now run- 
ning in this journal relating to the gen- 
eral subject of framing these questions 
will likewise have answer. Nevertheless, 
if any of our readers are disposed to send 
special diagrams in reponse to this request 
we shall have pleasure ın presenting them. 


Dividing a Circle. 


From Е. H. G., Sierre Madre, Cal. —I 
would like to ask, through the columns 
of Carpentry and Building, how to divide 
a circle into any number of equal parts. 
For example, how is a circle divided into 
860 degrees ? 


Meloy?s System of Roofing. 


From C. P. C., Chestnut Hill, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.—In my opinion, “ J. W.” of 
Paterson is right when he says D. H. 
Meloy is incorrect in regard to his Fig. 18 
in the article published in the Januar 
number of Carpentry and Building. If 
Mr. Meloy will take the length of rafter 
of the 9-inch pitch and extend it to A, as 
indicated in Fig. 1 of the engravings, then 
draw a line parallel with the ridge until 
it cuts the arc at C, drawing a line from 
С to E for that side of the valley, he will 
have the sıde bevel. Take the length of 
6-inch pitch and extend it to B. Then 
draw a line parallel with the ridge until 
it cuts the arc at D. From D draw to E ; 
then D E F will be the side bevel. EG 
is the length of the valley : so is E C and 
ED. That will give a different cut from 
the one obtained by Mr. Meloy. To find 
the side bevels of the valley rafter, let A 
and В of Fig. 2 represent the two ridges 
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"From Е draw a line at right angles іо G 


F, which will stop at b. From Н draw at 
right angles to H I, which will stop at o on 
the line b К. From E' draw a line to b. 
From o draw a line to P on right les 
toK b. From P draw aline to E'. This 
will give the two side bevels required. 
Draw R parallel with b K and E' D. 
The side bevel at R will fit the plate and 
will make a cut for the valley different 
from the one shown by Mr. Meloy. 


Question in Planceers. 


From A. W., Tiffin, Ohio.—I inclose 
herewith a sketch in reply to the inquiry 
of “ W. H. C.," which appeared in the 
January issue of Carpentry and Buildi 
for 1891. Referring to the sketch, let 
O and J K represent the large and 
small diameters of the planceer when in 
position. Let D C represent the width of 
the planceer. A B C D represents a sec- 
tion through the tower. Prolong A B 
and C D until they meet at the point G. 
Then from G as center, with G and G 
D as radii, describe the arcs D E and C 
F. This will give a section of planceer 
8 feet long, and making it 14 inch thick, 
I am sure it can be bent in place on the 
tower of the size mentioned by the corres- 
pondent. 

Note.--We also have, very similar to 
those which have already been published, 


Meloy's System of Roofing.—Sketches Submitted by “С.Р. C." 


coming together at C. Let C D represent 
the seat of the valley ; also the center. 
From C take the rise of the roof at right 
angles with C D, which will be at Е’. 
From E draw to D. This will give the 
pitch of rafter. Draw the line F G 
parallel with C D. Also draw H I 
parallel with C D and at equal distances 
rom C D. Draw the lines b Капа M 
parallel with E D the same distance apart 
as are those previously mentioned to C D. 
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answers from “J. G.,” Bay Ridge, L. 
І, “J. L. H.," Pueblo, Col, “G. W. 
W.," Woodlawn, L. I., and others. 


Problem in Gear Wheels. 


From J. N. H., New Orleans, La.—To 
such of the readers of Carpentry and 
Building as may be mathematically in- 
clined I would respectfully submit the fol- 
lowing problem to besolved geometrically, 
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arithmetically or trigonometrically, but 
not by any “ rule of thumb ” method. 

ferring to the accompanying sketch, sup- 
pose the gear wheel A is placed a short 


Diagram Accompanying Letter of 
“ЛАН. 


distance from the pinion В, the distance 


being represented by the letter D. How 
much must the gear wheel be lowered, or 
the pinion raised, vertically, in order to 


Question in Planceers.—Drawing Submitted by “ A. И” 


make the wheels mesh? The known data 
is the diameter of both wheels, the disə 
tance D, and also the distances a C and b 
C. The distance D refers, of course, to 
the space between the pitch line of cogs. 


Elliptical Arch, 


From Constant READER, Denver, Col. 
—I would like to ask the rule for obtain- 
ing by means of compasses an elliptical 


п 
] 
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arch with the same perfection ав with a 
trammel, if such a thing is possible. 
Note.—A close approximation is - 
sible by a combination of arcs of тебе: 
Several rules are іп use, some of which 
perhaps our readers will be glad to ex- 
plain, but the kind of a line specified is 
impossible with the instrument named. 


Building a Skiff, 


From T. C. S., Vox Populi, Texas.—Will 
some of the practical readers of Carpentry 
and Building give me a method for con- 
structing a good skiff, 16 or 18 feet in 
length? 


Fire Place Construction. 


From Н. C., Providence, R. I.—I notice 
in a recent issue of Carpentry and Build- 
ing the letter of a correspondent relative 
to the proportions of a properly constructed 
fire place. What is there contained is 
exceedingly interesting, and no doubt 
represents good American practice. For 
the purpose, however, of giving the 
readers of the paper an idea of the man- 
ner in which those on the other side of 


Fire Place Construction.—Fig. 1.— Gibbs 
Fire Place Lintel. 


the water construct fire places in order to 
prevent chimneys smoking and give a 
roper direction to the flue, I take the 
iberty of submitting some sketches 
which were taken from an announcement 
of John Gibbs & Son, Liverpool, which I 
noticed in a recent issue of an English 
paper. The device is known as Gibbs’ 

ire-Place Lintel, and is shown in general 
view in Fig. 1 of the accompanying illus- 
trations, while in Fig. 3 is shown the 
method of its application. The lintel is 
said to save the waste and labor of gather- 
ing the flue, as well as the cost of the 
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Fig. 2.—Chimney Breast with Lintel in 
Position. 


етіне arch bar, which it is de- 
signed to entirely supersede. In Fig. 2 of 
the cuts is indicated the chimney breast, 
showing the lintel in position. It is built 
in 3 feet, 8 inches above the level of the 
hearthstone, in order to be clear of the 
register lid of the fire grate, which may 
be used in connection with the open fire 
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place. The illustrations which are pre- 
sented herewith so clearly indicate the 
construction that further particulars 
would appear to be unnecessary. 


Hollows and Rounds. 


From C. Н. P., Waterbury.—I would 
like to ask the readers of Carpentry and 
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Fig. 3.—Showing Method of Application. 


Building if they will tell me how to dis- 
tinguish certain tools which are called 
“hollows” and “rounds.” Is the tool 
which has the hollow face, and which 
makes the round face of a molding, called 
the ** hollow " or the ** round?” 


Handrail for Pair of Stairs. 


From C. А. McD., Smith Falls.—I 
would like to see а sketch published іп 
Carpentry and Building of a handrail for 
a pair of stairs. The tread of the main 
stairs is 814 inches, the rise 8,5, inches, 
and there arefive winders. Itis ап ellipse 
on the level. 


Obtaining Bevel Cuts of Jack Rafters. 


From І. P. H., Omaha, Neb.—lIn an- 
swer to “Т, S." of Toledo, Ohio, whose 
letter regarding methods for obtaining the 
bevel cuts of jack rafters appeared in the 
December number of the paper for 1890, 
I am inclined to think his plans are faulty 
and somewhat unreliable. This is partic- 
ularly true with the second plan which he 
mentions. He says, “ Take the valley cut 
and apply it on the jack and use the long 
miter." I presume he means the cut of 
the valley rafter, and the long miter, ex- 
cept in very steep roofs, would be the bot- 
tom bevel fitting the plate. One singular 
feature of this correspondent's plan is that 
it will work only on а half-pitch roof. It 
is "un that “Т, S." needs two ways 
of doing such work. I presume that when 
one plan fails he tries the other. Of the 
two plans described by him I am of the 


Obtaining Bevel Cuts of Jack Rafters. 


opinion that the former is the more cor- 
rect. Ashe says, *I find this works in 
many cases," it 1s natural to conclude that 
the plan, as he follows it, must be faulty, 
else it would work in all cases. It is pos- 
sible I may not have the correct idea of 
the plan of “Т. S.,” but I will give a 
sketch showing the plan which I think he 
means to describe. If his plan is the 
same as the one shown it is correct, and 
will give the true bevel of a jack rafter 
on any pitch of roof. Referring to the 
sketch, mark the plumb cut on theside of 
the rafter the same as on any rafter A B. 
Draw parallel to this a line the thickness 
of the rafter, as shown by the dotted lines. 
Square across the back of the rafter from 
the pitch lines and mark the diagonal 
BC. CuttothelinesA BC. Thecorres- 
ndent “Т. S." does not inform us how 

е finds the length of jack rafters. If he 
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obtains them from pro diagrams I 
should think he woul: how whether hi 


methods are correct or not, as in most 
cases the bevels can be taken directly 
from the diagrams. 


Mitering a Circular Molding with a 
Straight Molding. 


From A. Н. McK., Lincoln, Ш.—Шш the 
Aprilissue “ M. В.” of New Westminster 
В. C., asks for the simplest method о 
mitering or intersecting a circular mold- 
ing with a straight one. In reply to this 
inquiry let us assume that the circle from 
which the segment to be intersected is 


Mitering a Circular Molding with a Straight 
Molding.—Fig. 1.—Showing Position of 
Compasses, i 


cut is 10 inches in diameter from out to 
out and the molding 214 inches wide. 
Set one point of the dividers at the center 
of one side of the circular molding and 
the other point at the center opposite, 
This places the points of the dividers 7% 
inches apart, which gives the radius to 
cut the intersecting joint. This method 
will apply to any size of circle. I inclose 


Fig. 2.—The Radius for Cutting the Joint. 


sketches which I think will be readily 
understood by the readers. Fig. 1 shows 
the position of the compasses in order to 
obtain the radius for cutting the joint, 
while Fig. 2 shows the radius obtained. 


Arrangement of Store Fronts, 


From W. G., Humboldt, Iowa.—The 
new department of “ Building Ways and 
Means,” commenced in Carpentry and 
Building for January of the present year, 
strikes me as being very sppropriste. It 
will give an opportunity for an inter- 
change of ideas and methods, which can- 
not fail to be very beneficial to all 
mechanics апа builders. Those of us who 
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are slow to originate can learn something 
from those who are more apt, and most 
of us are pleased to help others or be 
helped ourselves with problems which 
have proven difficult. 

The arrangement of store front, which 
was described in a recent issue by an 
Ithaca correspondent, is a good one, for I 
have followed 1 nearly the same pan for a 
number of years past with satisfactory re- 
sults. The only difference between my 
plan and the one described by the corres- 
pondent is that I put the entrance at one 
side of the front. This plan I find to be a 
good one, especially on narrow buildings. 

last summer I built a meat market 
24 feet wide, in which I adopted the same 
plan. I made a wide and deep recess 
with side light and single 3 feet 6 inch 
door in the angle beyond the recess lead- 
ing to a flight of stairs to the upper floor. 
The front of the market has two large 
ТҰ plate-glass lights in the lower 
half of the sash and four common lights 
in the upper half, this arrangement being 
very satisfactory. I think if builders 
would adopt this system occasionally they 
would be pleased with it, for the plan 
more than commends itself to buildin, 
where stairs have to be put up at one side 
of the front, and more i pape d іп nar- 
row buildings where there is need of a show 
window. Then again, a single wide door is, 
in my opinion, preferable to two narrow 
double doors. A door 8 feet or 8 feet 
6 inches wide and 8 feet high is usu- 
ally sufficient for the purpose, and needs 
only to be tried to be appreciated. I re- 
fer, of course, to sash doors. In making 
these doors I use 2-inch stuff, 6-inch stiles 
and 12-inch bottom. I put the lock rail 
well up toward the center, say from 8 
feet to 3 feet 6 inches to top of rail, with 
either one or two lights, as desired. Ilike 
Carpentry and Building in all its depart- 
ments. The practical ideas are what we 
want. I have been much interested in 
roof problems, and they cannot fail to be 
of assistance to a great many readers. 
Now, what we want next is something 
about cornices. Let some practical man 
give us plans of cornices in detail for 
ildings 16, 18 and 20 feet high. They 
are just what we want, now that we have 
had so much about the roofs. 


Correcting Bad Acoustics. 


From T. F., Mendota, Iil.—Please in- 
form me through the columns of Carpen- 
try and Building with regard to the fol- 
lowing points: 1. What arrangement of 
wires in an arched auditorium has been 
successful in breaking a bad echo? 2. 
What arrangement of sounding boards 
has proven useful for the same purpose ? 
What would be the probable ae ar of 
fixing a church 40 feet wide, 76 feet long 
and 22 feet to the plates, with nearly a 
full arched ceiling, so that the acoustic 
potes would be satisfactory? There 

in certain parts of the house an echo 
which makes it almost im: ible to un- 
derstand the speaker, and in all parts 
there is a continual ring which Ae the 
music and renders the house difficult in 
which to both and hear. We tried 
She pol it at the side of the room, and, 
while that makes it possible for all to 
hear, thering appears to be as bad as ever. 
We stretched lengthwise of the room, 
clear across the ceiling at the hight of the 

lates, fine wire pieced 6 inches apart, 

t the ring is as as ever. Any sug- 
gestione concerning a method by which 

e house may be fixed without great ex- 
pense will be of value to the writer and 
may be of interest to other readers of the 
paper. 

Note.— Without attempting to go into 
an extended reply to the inquiries of our 
correspondent above, or to anticipate re- 
marks from readers of the paper, we 
would say we know of no invariable rule 
whereby the acoustics of a building may 
be corrected. It is usually the custom in 
such cases to try first one plan, and if that 
does not succeed to resort to some other 
means until the exact nature of the defect 
is made plain. By reason of peculiar con- 
ditions existing a plan which would work 
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well in one case might prove unsatisfact- 
ory in another, and we think our corres- 
pondent will find that it is only by trying 
successive suggestions that he will be 
able to approximate satisfactory results. 
The most experienced in such matters are 
liable to fail at times, and it is only by 
following some such course as that out- 
lined above that bad acoustics are cor- 
rected. It would be exceedingly difficult 
to make, at the outset, an estimate of the 
cost of such a piece of work as our cor- 
respondent mentions, and not only would 
it be difficult, but probably unreliable as 
well. Itis only those who have made а 
special study of the subject that are in a 
зек to give intelligent advice. No 

oubt many of our readers have met with 
an experience similar to that of our cor- 
respondent, and would be willing to 
describe the various plans adopted before 
finding one answering the pu: With 
this much said we refer the questions to 
them, in the hope that they will discuss 
them, to the end that an interesting record 
of experience may be presented. 


The Falling Mold vs. the Tangent 
System. 


From A. L., Napa, Cal.—I had a good 
laugh all by myself when I read “ L. W. 
T.’s” letter in the December number of 
Carpentry and Building. I must say that 
I agree with the sentiment expressed in 
that article. I have no desire to censure 
Englishmen, but it pleases me when we 
get the laugh on some would-be smart 
“4 Alec." When а man presents a plan of 
stairs which a stairbuilder of any judg- 
ment would not entertain for a single 
moment, and sets it up as a sample of his 
superiority over а well-known author, 
then I say that “І, W. Т.в” article is 
fair in its treatment of him. A shopmate 
of mine had the candor to tell me that 
when he came to this country from Eng- 
land he had the conceit beautifully taken 
out of him. He thought there were no 
good. кар in this country and that 

would jump at the chance to get 
him to work for them. He had not worked 
very long, however, before he discovered 
the factthat there were better mechanics 
here than he was. He thoughtthey must 
be old countrymen, but when he made 
inquiry he found they were American 
born. He also spoke about some superior 
American tools, notably the circular plane 
and the improved iron brace, but he said 
in England the mechanics were so bigoted 
they would not use them. Now, a word 
about “all one length balusters, all one 
width winders, lumps, humps and bumps 
on the тай.” Did anyone ever joint up a 
board as straight as he could make it, 
dado it, bend it over а -circle drum on 
the pitch of the stairs, and when he had 
the keyė glued in take it off the 
drum, lay it on the floor and find 
that it only touched at two points, 
while being considerably off at other 
points? Now, the floor should represent 
the plane of plank from which a rail is 
worked by the tangent system. I think 
one cannot get a rail with fewer ““ humps, 
lumps and bumps" than one which is 
worked to the center line of plank. It is 
also a factthatif we take a quarter cylin- 
дег іп connection with a piece of straight 
string, lay it out with steps of equal 
width and cover the cylinder with one 
piece, the tangents will not have the same 
pitch as the center line of straight rail. 
Also, if we cover the quarter with two 
pieces instead of one the pitch of tangents 
will be nearer that of the straight rail. I 
think the ‘‘ one length baluster” disciples 
overlook the main point for the sake of 
gaining a minor one. I should think the 

bbing up and down in the thickness of a 
plank to get the balusters all one length 
would be more likely to make lampe on 
the rail than by the tangent system. 1f Mr. 
Monckton’s development to get the length 
of baluster does show a lump on the rail, 
my experience is that a rail worked out 
according to his plan will form a graceful 
curved line when in position. An old 
stairbuilder once said to me that the car- 
penters had built the stairs wrong and 
that he had to put short balusters on the 
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landing. They had placed the last riser in 
the cylinder instead of at the spring. The 
difficulty was that he did not know how 
to handle the tangents for that kind of 
a wreath. The tangent system in the 
hands of an experienced man will get 
over any case that the falling line theory 
will, with perhaps an extra joint to 
offset a great deal of time and thick 
planks. I would like to hear from other 
readers on this subject and, also, if any of 
my brother stairbuilders have any special 
tools or appliances which they think of 
interest, I should be pleased to see expla- 
nations of them in the columns of the 


paper. 


Building Felt versus Tar Paper, 


From T. B., Headingly, Man., Canada. 
—In the April issue of Carpentry and 
Building I notice an inquiry from “ W. 
A. P.,” Burritts Rapids, Ont., with re- 
gard to the relative merits of building felt 
and tar paper. In reply to this inquiry I 
would say, so far as my experience goes, 
tar peser will last the longest and make 
the best job, for the reason that it forms 
an a Ent ining when put on between 
two thicknesses of boards, or under shin- 
gles. Here, in the cold climate of Mani- 
toba it is very generally employed. When 
buildings are to be made very close and 
warm it is put on between two thick- 
nesses of boards and lapped 2 or 8 in- 
ches. Тһе joints thus formed will seal 
tightly, as the tar becomes a little sticky. 
Then, again, it is of an oily nature and 
will stand moisture better and turn more 
dampness and wind than the brown paper. 
Still another reason why, in my estima- 
tion, itis preferable is found in the fact 
that rats and mice will not touch it. So 
far as tar is concerned there is a kind 
which is clean to handle. It is called the 
“ half tarred,” as there is tar on both sides, 
but not clear through, and it is allowed 
to dry at the factory before being rolled 
up. This kind of paper will not soil the 
hands, nor does it smell so strongly of tar 
as the ordin tar paper. In this con- 
nection I would say that brown paper is 
employed only for the interior of the 
cheapest buildings. 


Meloy?s System of Framing Roofs. 


From D. Н. MELOY, Waterbury, Conn. 
—In reply to ** L. W. H.," Duryea, Pa.,I 
would say that the length of hip rafters 
шау be laid off on the side, as I have done, 
and it is at the point A of the figure re- 
ferred to. They may, however, be laid 
off on the center of the back where the 
letters B J cross. The length is the same. 


Framing Jack Rafters. 


From J. W., Paterson, N. J.—I would 
like to ask **D. C.,” Berkley, Cal, to 

ive us a little more information concern- 
ing the method of finding the bevel for 
backing hip rafters. [n his letter, which 
appeared in the January issue of Carpen- 
try and Building, he says, ‘‘Draw the 
line Б and inscribe a circle,” but he does 
not tell us how to draw 8. It may be that 
it makes no difference whether it is drawn 
from E to any point on the line E B, so 
long as it gives a center on E D. We 
might take a center on E D without the 
line and open the com to the near- 
est point, cutting the hip rafter, and draw 
а circle cutting the base line and hip. A 
line drawn from the point where the circle 
cuts the base line and the hip would be 
the backing with a bevel set stock on 
E D and blade to 8 H. 


Floor and Hoof Truss. 


From C. M. J., Ontario, Ohio.—Will 
some of the readers of Carpentry and 
Building tell me how to construct a floor 
and roof truss for a balloon framed hall 
86 х 50 feet іп size? Тһе floor and roof 
are to be self supporting. The first story 
isto be 10 feet and the second story 19 
feet in the clear. The building is to be 
coy oroi with a one-third pitch saddle 
roof. 
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COTTAGE OF CHARLES R. LEWIS. 


of moderate cost is shown by means 
of the elevations, floor plans and 
details presented upon this and the follow- 
ing pages. The cottage is that of Charles 
R. Lewis, erected about four years ago in 
Middletown, Conn., from plans prepared 
by J. D. Sibley, architect, of that place. 
he house stands on an elevated plot of 
ground, facing one of the pleasantest 
streets of Middletown, and is constructed 
in a manner to fully meet the require- 
ments of a variable climate. A photo- 
graphic reproduction of the cottage con- 
stitutes our sapplement plate. e first 
floor is arranged with four rooms, one of 
which is designated as a sleeping room, 
measuring 9 x 18 feet. The house is en- 
tered through a vestibule, from which 
m the parlor and the sitting room, 
which in turn are connected together by 
sliding doors. A bay window jutti 
from the sitting room has a southern ‘<a 
eastern exposure, thus adding materially 
to the cheerfulness of the room. In this 
apartment a stove is placed in winter, so 
as to heat it as well as the parlor, while 
by opening the door at the foot of the 
stairs the chill is taken from the rooms 
on the second Яоот. The apartment on 
the first floor, marked “ bedroom,” is 
used for dining p es, and is easily 
reached from the kitchen, which is in the 
rear of the house. The kitchen has a side 
entrance, and is provided with a fair- 
вігей pantry, a closet for tinware and а 
sink with drain board. Opening directly 
from the kitchen are the cellar stairs. 
The rooms on the second floor are three 
in number, exclusive of the bathroom. 
The portions next to the eaves are suffi- 
ciently high for a person to stand erect, 
while the projecting windows and the 
broad seats placed therein constitute at- 
tractive features. The interior of the 
house is finished in the principal rooms 
with clear white pine, painted in colors. 
The walls are papered. The kitchen is 
finished in North Carolina pine with 
Crockett’s Preservative. The walls have 
three coats of paint stippled. The cost of 
the cottage at the time erected was $1800. 


A CONVENIENTLY arranged cottage 


Nomenclature or Vernacular in Brick 
Making, 


The following interesting paper on the 
subject indicated by the title above was 
read by S. K. Fletcher of Indianapolis, 
Ind., before the National Brick Manufact- 
urers’ Association at their fifth annual 
convention held in the city named in 
January last : 


In getting into the subject I find that there 
is not a great deal that would make what might 
be termed an instructive paper, so 1 cannot 
promise that you will be any wiser or that you 
will know any more how to make good brick 
after I am through. I shall drop the word 
"nomenclature," аз in reality the term сап 
hardly be used in brick muking, for that would 
mean names for the different parts of the 
business used by all brick makers in all parts 
of the country, whereas there is only a “ ver- 
nacular,” the terms used in different localities 
but meaning the same thing; although many о; 
the terms used are almost the same the country 
over, nearly every locality has many that are 
peculiarly their own. 

I һауе not endeavored to confine myself to 
my subject as named, but have incorporated 
some items which seemed pertinent, having in 
view the rules of the convention that no 

per shall be more than five minutes long, and 
that the * Children of Israel” are not to be 
mentioned. I will proceed and begin with our 
own locality here in Indianapolis ; One of the 
first operations of the brick maker is to “ се" 
his clay, or “ turn " his clay in the "' field ;” the 
term “ field” is used, as we can only work the 
clay 18 to 24 inches deep, and it really requires 
& good sized farm to run a brick yard of any 
very great capacity, both terms digging and 
turning meaning the operation of spading over 
in the winter or early spring alltheclay for the 
season’s work, by t digging a trench, say 
2% feet wide. and as deep as it will work, then 
another strip of similar width, throwing the 


Google 


top into the bottom of the trench first dug ; this 
brings the bottom clay of the second trench on 
top of the first, and thus the field is dug over. 
The work being paid for by the thousand, 
counting 64 cubic feet to 1000 brick. And no 
one in this locality would think of making 
brick without first preparing his clay in this 
manner. 
MOLDING BY HAND. 


For yards molding by hand the clay is 
M carted” to the pits by d 


men called “ clay cart- 


table on a “ mud barrow” by a ‘‘ mud wheeler.” 
The “ molder " sands his table and then “* rolls” 
his * walk,” by which is meant he throws or 
sprinkles sand on the table to prevent the mud 
sticking, and with his hands he cuts from 
the mass in front of him а sufficient 
quantity for опе brick, rolls it on the 
sanded table until he gets it into the proper 
compact form, and then with a quick, firm 
movement drives this mass into a mold with 
such force as to fill every corner. When all 
are filled he ** caps " the mold with his “ bow,” 


Front Elevation.—Scale, 4% Inch to the Foot. 


ers” or “pit fillers,” where it is “ soaked,” 
meaning 6 water is applied of sufficient 
uantity to Sburcughiy percolate through and 
pen every part, after a sufficient length of 
time, when it 
process, which 


oes through the *' tempering” 
done with a '*tem; 


ng" or 
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which is а short, stout bowed piece of wood 
with a steel piano-wire siring: The molds are 
then taken to the yard by the “off bearer,” 
who “ dumps” them. To give a smooth sur- 
face to his yard before dumping the brick upon 
it, he “lutes” it with а ‘‘scraper” of proper 
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Cottage of Charles R. Lewis.—J. D. Sibley, Architect, Middletoum, Conn. 


“ mud wheel,” working on a shaft with a 
ratchet which causes it to travel in and out 
until the clay has been transformed into the 
perfect mud state. Then the pit is “ smoothed ” 
or “ slicked " down with a board called a slick- 
ing board, hitched to the wheel shaft, on 
which the “driver” or ‘‘ pit man” will ride 
around a few times until the surface is as 
smooth аз a cement walk; this prevents the 
pit drying out. The mud is then taken to the 


form, with a steel cutting edge, called a “ lute.” 
On the Hudson River all brick dumped on the 
yard have the rough edge caused by the vent 
in the mold pressed down smooth bya boy 
with a tool called a stamper, made for the pur- 
pose. They call it *‘ patting” or “stamping " 

bem, When sufficiently dry to touch without 
making finger marks they are “edged” in 
some localities and ** turned ” in others; this із 
turning them up on edge to facilitate drying. 
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Түһеп dry enough they are “hacked” on 
“ hacking” boards, which аге 15 to 2 inches 
thick; here the brick complete the drying, not 
te for the kiln; the hacks are protected 
from the weather by “ splash boards" set up 
against the sides an 
А man 
* brick 


** caps” on top. 
conveying the brick to the kiln is a 
wheeler,” wheeling on a ‘' brick bar- 
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the kiln shed, so many “stretchers” wide— 
poen tho es is a given number of brick 
length so many brick high, meaning 
so many brick on edge. setting is 
“benches” between the arches almost uni- 


versally. Тһе projecting courses to form the 
arches are “ overhangers" in some places and 
еге are “two” brick 


“jets” in others. 
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thick at the bottom and tapering to 4 inches 
at ve At the bottom the “eyes” are fo: 

which are the openings through which to fire 
the arches. Another small opening is formed 
through this casing just opposite the top of 
each arch called a ** peep” hole, I think, in all 


localities. z 
“ Daubing " the kiln is to plaster it all over 


ул] 


row.” Оп ће Hudson River, where the brick 
are ship to market by boat, there isa 
*green brick wheeler" and a ''burnt brick 
wheeler.” The man placing the brick іп the 
kiln is a ''setter" the country over. and the 
man passing the brick from the barrow to the 
setter in a “ brick tosser.” The men working 
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benches and “ three” brick benches. Above the 
arches the setting is generally three on three ; 
when setting in this way every two brick is 
called a topping in some localities ; in some 
places they are set diagonally across each 
other, called ‘‘skintling.” The kiln is finished 
out on top with “ platting ” in most places, but 


with soft mud, making it air tight as near as 
possible. *'Proping" the kiln is bracing it to 
prevent the expansion by the intense heat 

throwing it open. 
The first thing in burning a kiln is to ** water 
smoke" it in some sections, “ drying off" in 
ing” in mean- 


others, and “ others ; all 
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Cottage of Charles В. Lewis.—Elevations.—Scale, У Inch to the Foot. 


in the kiln after burning are called ‘kiln 
Shed " men in one place, ‘‘tossers out” in an- 
other and ‘‘ brick pitchers 7 in others. 
THE KILN. 
In kilns we have the *' scoved " in one place 
and the “ cased ар” in others, they being one 
and the same. Тһе kiln being first set under 
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in some it is called '*flatting," and in others 
“splatting.” It is generally double ; the first 
course laid with green brick flat, but loose, 
and the second or top course of soft or salmon 
brick tight. 

The © casing” or ‘‘ sco ? which forms the 
outer wall of this class of is laid up as the 
setting progresses, usually about 12 inches 


ing to absorb thoroughly and dry out what 
moisture remains in the brick by slow and 
careful firing, which usually requires from 
three to four days. And right here let me sa; 

I consider this one of the most important parte 
of burning. I believe that more brick are 
ruined, more money lost, by improper “ water 
smoking” or “ drying off" than by anything 
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else, and it is caused by too much haste. 
* Slow and steady” should be the motto 
from beginning to end in burning brick. and 
when the kiln is ** blowed out," and every eye 
closed and daubed, and every crack that has 
opened in the casing by the heat is plastered 
over, let no man prevail upon you to give it 
air until it has sufficiently cooled to thoroughly 
anneal or temper the brick. Cold air at this 
time can do an immense amount of mischief. 

Burning in the ordinary kilns with wood, 
firing for the heads is called ** mouth” firing, 
and for the center “sliding.” Firing wi 
coal, baskets hung at the mouth of the eye are 
used, with short grate bars. 

What are called * clamp ” kilns or ** clamps? 
are kilns built with permanent walls. Patent 
kilns are all built with clamps or permanent 
walls, with furnaces on the outside, and it is the 
manner of construction of these furnaces on 
which the patents are claimed. Theold Wingard 
kiln was the first patent kiln that I know of in 
this country, and about all the others we now 
have are offshoots from it. The great beauty 
of kilns of this character is that the furnace 
being entirely outside it becomes a “ caloric” 
kiln. Cold air cannot reach the arches, hot 
air only reaching the inside of the kiln, and 
with judgment and care there is no reason why 
good brick should not be the result of burning 
in avy of them. In burning, the kiln is desig- 
nated as '*heads," “quarters,” “middle” or 
“ center,” 

MOLDING BY MACHINERY. 


Оп yards running by machinery the terms 
Detail of Window in Front and Side Gables.— vary. Оп опе large yard down іп Connecticut, 
Scale, 1 Inch to the Foot. where the clay is deep, it is thrown down b 
dynamite, discharged by electricity ; and this 
ard of Merwin's is run with the system of a 
rst n. bank. Here is one man called a 
‘‘ bank boss," or foreman of that department. 
The man who attends to the blowing up busi- 
nessisa “ Барк borer.” Andthemen whocart 
the clay to the machi :е are “ Kank cartmen.” 
The man at the pug mill is called “ pug mill 
tender." On other yards he is ** pug mill man,” 
and at other places he is simply “рі ды 
еге the clay is shoveled direct trom the 
soak pit into the machine the hands are called 
*'pit шеп.” also ‘* pit shovelers.” Then there 
is the **sander" on yards making in sanded 
molds. The man who stands in front of the 
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machine and receives the molds as they come 
out is called a “striker” іп one place, a 
©“ striker-off ” at another, also а “ molder " and 
a '* capper” at others. 

The “ pallet” boy is the boy who places pallets 
оп the dump table. The ‘dumper ” is the man 
who receives the molds from the striker and 
dumps the brick upon the pallets. The *‘ truck- 
ers,” also called **truckers-off" by some, wheel 
the pallets to the yard for backing or to the 
“racks” for stacking. 

“ Hacking” pallets are usually conveyed to 
the kiln without the brick being removed, the 
pallets with the brick upon them being hacked 
оп brick barrows аггап for the purpose or 
upon '* mule trucks." here the rack system 
is used the brick are generally taken oif the 

lets and hacked on the barrows or mule 
cks to be conveyed to the kiln. 

Down in New Orleans, where our friend 
Blaffer liver, the place where the water runs 
away from the river instead of running into it. 
which is also the home of the “manly art,” 
bricks, too, are made in жегу arent quantities, 
The Blaffer Brick and Lum Company have 
а yard that is a model of neatness. This is a 
river yard, and the clay used by such yards is 
called * batture." It is the silt which floats 
down the river during high water and settles 
in pockets or eddies formed to catch it. When 
the water recedes this dries out, aud is then 
carted outside the levees into great banks 
ready for use. А brick yard has been run at 
this same pes Тог nearly 40 years. Each year 
the river is sure to rise and the silt to come 
down and the batture formed for another sea- 
son's works. Back from the river the clay is 
what is called ‘‘ buckshot,” because when dug 
it breaks up ih little hard, square pieces. 


GRADING. 


The brick at New Orleans are graded; first 
as ‘‘ foundries,” which are the softest and used 
for lining crucibles ; then the *'salmon" for 
chimneys. They call their best “ bench brick,” 
and all others ‘‘ klinkers,” which are used for 
foundations. On the old yards around New 
Orleans Шет ше mud or tempering wheels 
that would a curiosity to a Northern man. 
They are fully 12 feet or more in diameter, 
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with a 6-inch broad solid tire and гіш, The clay 
is only about 6 or 8 inches deep in the pit and 
is simply mashed in tempering it. The shaft оп 
which this wheel runs has no ratchet, and the 
wheel is made to travel in or out by being 
thrown off of a center at its axes. On these 
yards they use three-brick molds, dumping on 
narrow pallets split out of hemlock. On one 
of these yards, run by an old French Creole, 
he told me that his pallets had been in use over 
35 years. 

own in the Old Dominion at Norfolk, where 
our venerable friend Oldfield hails from, you 
will hear the ante-bellum vernacular used more 
than anywhere else in the South; and when- 
ever I think of Norfolk it reminds me of the 
sign hanging out in front of a restaurant on 
one of the back streets in New York. It said, 
“ This is the spot where good oysters is got;” 
however, itis fast changing, butto this day 
the work is carried on by song; each man or 
boy sings as he goes through with his work or 
task. After “ де wah” the colored people did 
“task” work; now they take ‘‘ stents.” They 
used to “сиб” clay by “tasks,” so шап 
sf spits,” now so many ‘‘ yards.” They “ turned” 
a “walk” for the brick, but now that the 
machine has come in the “ walk” is out of use 
except for the “old black Joes.” In burning, 
the old colored man “‘ glistered " his kiln if not 
settling to suit him; now he ''rustles" it if he 
wants more heat. The old man “ off bore " the 
brick, the оп man “carries” ог “ trucks” 
them off. The old man “done finish " his day's 
work, the young man “‘ getsin” the day. The 
old man was “done” on Saturday; the young 
man is ‘‘through” the week. The old man on 
Saturday evening received his rations and 
went away happy, singing a hymn; the young 
man presents himself as promptly for his pay 
as though his skin were white, and counts his 
money to see that he has not been cheated. 

In most places brick that come from the ma- 
chine imperfectly are called *'muleys," and 
those that are left on the yard as unfit to go into 
the kiln are called **old hides." Ifsome part of 
the kiln gets too hot you are apt to have 
‘‘clinkers,” or brick melted together or vitri- 
fied. Arch brick which are blackened on one 
end are called ‘‘niggerheads.” On yards 
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where coal dust is used if it is not properl 
distributed and mixed some brick wi 
be swelled or puffed out; these are 
called “ lammies” The terms for the dif- 
ferent brick in the kiln almost the coun 
over will run as arch or eye brick, benc 
brick, back stretches, face ‘brick, pavers, 
select hard fronts, light fronts, ally fronts, 
salmon soft, and headers, which are the brick 
up the heads, one end hard, the other salmon. 
** Kilu гип” and ** merchantable” mean foun- 
dation, fronts and flue sufficient for the build- 
ing, but in this locality does not mean the en- 
tire run of the kiln. Pavers do not belong 
under that head. In Cambridge, Mass., the 
term “ир and down hard" means the whole 
kiln except the very soft at top. Where coal 
dust is used these headers are made especially 
with an extra quantity and burn hard but dark. 
In Cambridge, Mass., there are six yards 
‚000,000 


making over sand-molded brick 
year, and three other yards making over 8,000,- 
000 “ water struck" or “slop brick." The 


clay for making these slop brick is taken direct 
from the bank to a drying yard, torn to pieces 
by a harrow, when dry is rolled and harrowed 

їп and then goes to a soak pit directiy be- 
hind the machine. This is the only place I 
know of slop brick being made to any extent at 
the present day. 

In burning with natural gas I have been un- 
able to get hold of any. new terms, expect in 
one locality they go through with a perform- 
ance at the end of elt are just before 
closing the kiln, they “ blasting." Itisa 
sort of farewell. They turn on а full head of 
gas and shoot the flames 15 to 20 feet out 
through the top of the kiln, and a “ blasted” 

rformance I сай it. Іп some localities they 

last every hour. Another place where they 
make splendid burns, the flame is driven up 
until just before closing it comes through the 
top in little, long flames, say a foot high, 
called “ candle sticks," and when the ‘‘ candle 
sticks” are well through they close her up. 

I had intended giving some account of brick 
making in Mexico, Old Spain and other Span- 
ish-speaking countries where I am doing some 
business, but finding that І have already run far 
over the limit I will defer it for another time. 


MASONRY AND STONE CUTTING. 


RAKING VAULT INTERSECTING HORIZONTAL 
BARREL VAULT. 


VAULT IS RAKING when its 
generators are inclined instead of 
level, as in the vaults which sup- 

port аце of steps. Let, Fig. 155, 
А' L' M' В be the face arch on the 
qune of the ground line A B; let AA’ 
the hight and A C the base of the 
raking springing line of the vault; 
the hypothenuse of the right-angle tri- 
angle constructed on these two lines will 
give the inclination of the generators of 
the yault. Draw these generators on a 
vertical des Е ©, parallel to the gene- 
rators of the raking vault. The eleva- 
tion on the plane Е G is shown in Fig. 
157. Е G” will be the springing line of 
the vault, or the trace of the plane from 
which the vault springs. A' B' will be 
the trace of that plane on the wall face, 
and G H will be the trace of the same 
plane at the level of the ground line. The 
imposts which carry the vault are in- 
clined planea projected on plan on the 
rectangles A C G E and B D H F. Lastly 
we draw on Fig. 157 the section G" X" 
of the horizontal barrel vault penetrated 
by the raking vault. 
Now, having drawn the arch stones on 
the wall face, project, Fig 157, in L” L”, 
i 


M” M" ..... the joint lines parallel to 
the ringing line Е G". This gives their 
real length. Іп the same way we get the 


arrises P" P”, Q” Ө of the extrados with 
their геа] length. There will then only 
remain to find the widths of the bed 
joints and of the soffits of each arch 
stone, and to do this the square section 
of the vault has to be drawn. 

Square Section.—Take a plane Y' EF 
perpendicular to the generator Е G" of 
the vault; it will cut the joint lines in the 
points lm" . . . . Fig. 157. When this 
piane of section is turned down round its 

orizontal trace, E F, the points of sec- 
tion will come іп l, m .... Fig. 156. 


* Continued from page 142, June issue. 
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These points are found by taking A a = 
Ee BISET, Vm=Em".... and 
through these points the square section is 
drawn. Similarly the points р,4.... 
of the arrises of the extrados are found, 
and then the lines l p mq . .. . will 
measure the width of each bed joint. 
Development of the Soffit and Bed Molds, 
Fig. 158.—To develop the cylindrical 
воб, rectify the square section a lm b, 
Fig. 156, on an indetinite line, Fig. 158, on 
which carry the lengths ali, li ms... 
equal tothelengthsofthearesal,lm.... 
Fig. 156; then erect ретрейшешата to that 
line, on which carry lengths equal to each 
part of the joint lines from the section 
plane, Fig. 157; take, therefore, a, Аз = 
e E,l, L, = l" L”, m, M, = m" М”, and 
also a, As = e" G”, 1, Ls = 1" L”, т» М, = 


of the face arch and the intersection with 
the horizontal barrel vault. On the same 
diagram draw the molds of the bed joints, 
the widths of which are found in Fig. 156, 
taking q: Q4 = 4 Q”, .. .; on the face 
arch the end Q, M, will be a straight line ; 
on the side of the vault ©), М, will be a 
curve which can be drawn with the help 
of an intermediate point. 

Stone Cutting.—Let МОВ S P', 
Fig. 155, be the stone to be cut. Wehave 
two methods. By the first, work a prism 
of section] mq rs p, Fig. 156, and of a 
length at least equal to Q” y”, Fig. 157. 
Then, on the faces of that prism apply the 
soffit and bed molds. This will give the 
arrises of the two ends of the stone. Тһе 
end forming the face arch is a plane; the 
end forming the soffit of the horizontal 
barrel vault will be worked with a 
Straight edge. The other method, Fig. 159, 
uses bevels cut to the angles | m q and m 1 
p, Fig. 156. Starting from the operation 
plane і m of the soffit, the bed joints 
are worked by means of the bevels, and 
the molds are applied as in the first 
method. The soffit is worked by means 
of а template cut to the curve 1 ó m, 
Fig. 156. 


As given in the former figure, the hori- 
Zontal barrel vault is supposed to be in 
concrete. If it be in stone, the jointing 
would have to be connected, as we have 
seen in the case of the Welsh qu. 

It is to be noticed that the joints, 
аз drawn, are not normal to the intrados 
of the raking vault. They might be made 
во; but then they would no more be nor- 
mal to the face arch. 

If the raking vault be of some length, 
then it would not be advisable to let the 
Stones rest on raking bed joints, for they 
would tend to slip down and exercise à 
great pressure on the horizontal vault be- 
ow. To prevent this defect the arch 
stones should be cut as in Figs. 160, 161, 
162, where the springers rest on horizontal 

lanes, and each stone is made with el- 
ws to hold the stone of the course above 
it. But, as shown on the plan of the 
soffit, Fig. 162, some stones, and especally 
the course of key stones, should be left 
plain without elbows. 

A better way of finishing the bottom 
end of raking vault is to use a horizontal 
lunette as a transition from the raking 
vault to the horizontal barrel vault. The 
appearance is more elegant, and the thrust 
of the raking vault is thereby relieved, as 
in Fig. 163. 
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Concrete and Iron Beams. 


An account of some recent tests of floor 
beams constructed of cement and iron is 
given in Engineering of London. The 
beams experimented on were constructed 
of Portland cement mixed with coke with 
a number of round iron rods imbedded in 
the cement so as to assist the beam in 
taking the tensile stresses arising on 
loading. These beams аге more especially 
intended for floor joists, but the inventor 
also proposes to use them as railway slee 
ers. In order to allow of the floor plan 
being nailed to the joists, a tongue of soft 
concrete, consisting of one part cement to 
four of fine coke breeze, isinserted to take 
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the nails, which can be driven into it as 
easily as into wood, and have considerable 
holding power. The mass of the beam is 
composed of equal parts of Portland 
cement and breeze, In the specimens 
tested at the age of 21 days the breeze had 
been passed through a !4-inch mesh, while 
for the seven-day beams the mesh was 14 
inch. The experiments proved conclu- 
sively that the insertion of the iron rods, 
which were round and smooth, just as ге- 
ceived from the rolls, considerably in- 
creased the strength of the cement beams. 
The average breaking load of two con- 
crete and iron beams tested was about 
2500 pounds, while an exactly similar 
beam, save that the iron rods were 
omitted, broke off short like a carrot 
under a load of but 431 pounds. The ad- 
hesion of the concrete to the iron seemed 
very good, as in по case did the rods draw 
out of their beds, though in certain in- 
stances the beams finally failed by hori- 
zontal shearing through the concrete 
along the line of the rods. 
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Repairing a Tall Chimney. 


A very interesting method of climbing 
a tall chimney for the purpose of making 
repairs was that recently adopted in con- 
nection with a brick chimney in the rear 
of the iron foundry at the Charlestown 
Navy Yard. This is said to be one of the 
tallest chimneys in Boston, and was 
erected something like 30 years ago. It 
1s 247 feet in hight, 13 feet square at 
the top, 20 feet square at the base and 7 
feet in diameter in the interior, which is 
circular in form. On the outside three 
columns of brick, 2 feet wide, run up each 
side of the chimney as props to the main 
structure. The bricks in these columns 
near the top became loose and in several 
places large sections have fallenout. The 
chimney was considered safe, but if left 
alone it was thought the columns would 
steadily crumble away and in the course 
of time become dangerous. The work of 
repairing the chimney was awarded to P. 
F. O'Neil, a mason and a resident of the 
Bunker Hill district. One of the Boston 
papers in speaking of this piece of work 
states that at first Mr. O’Neil thought of 
sending a small balloon up the shaft 
with a small string attached in order to 
get a rope to the top of the chimney. 

is idea was to rig a simple соп- 
trivance on to the balloon in which he 
could place а ball of string. Опе 
end of the string would be fastened 
at the base inside the chimney, and as the 
balloon ascended the string would unroll. 
After the balloon cleared the mouth of 
the shaft a sharp pull of the string would 
clear the ball, allowing the balloon to go 
free. Mr. O'Neil thought that then the 
ball would fall to the ground on the out- 
side. Then it would an easy task to 
pull a көро into the position wanted. 

But the daring climber gave up this 
scheme and built his way up. Standing 
a 30-foot ladder at the base of the chim- 
ney O'Neil mounted to the top rung while 
an assistant held the ladder steady. Неге, 
with a chisel and hammer, he knocks out 
a few bricks, pulls up, by means of a 
rope, the first board and fits it snugly in 
position. Another follows in the same 
manner, and is laid opposite. Then he 
changes his position to the partial plat- 
form, and one of his assistants comes up 
the ladder to his side. The next board is 
hauled up and placed in position, and now 
the second assistant is alone on the re- 
maining board. A boatswain’s chair, 
rigged with a pulley, is lowered to him. 
Seating himself on the narrow plank, he 
takes the last board in his arms, and is 
pulled up by the others. The completed 
platform consists of four boards fitted 
across the interior of the chimney, so as 
to form a square, with a vacant space in 
the center. The manner of building the 
platform is a curious one, and the care 
and diligence used is not to be wondered 
at when one remembers that any slight 
carelessness on the part of the workmen 
might cause the death of one of their 
number, After the platform was finished 
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the ladder was drawn up, mounted a 
second time and another platform built. 
In this way the perilous ascent to the top 
of the long shaft was made. 

The Boston Traveller thus describes the 
descent on the outside of the chimney : 

Bright and early O’Neil was at work, 
and after being hoisted to the platform, 
which was within 15 feet of the top, he 
climbed the ladder and at last stood on 
the very top of the huge brick structure, 
the world spread out beneath him. 
Charlestown Bridge and City square were 
crowded with spectators, who watched 
with much interest the actions of the 
man. 

He first tied a large flag to the ladder 
and then turned his attention to the work 
of the day. Ascertaining that the iron 
capping was safe and that his footing was 
not dangerous, he lowered the boatswain’s 
chair and two of his assistants were soon 
at work by his side laying beams across 
the top. 

When all was in readiness the rope, 
securely fastened inside, was thrown to 
the ground outside the chimney. The 
boatswain’s chair was then cautiously 


slipped over the edge to within 3 feet of- 


the top. Mr. O’Niel was to follow. 

The feet of the daring climber first ap- 
peared as he pushed them recklessly over 
the edge, and then, between a half jump 
and a slide, and he stood on the narrow 
board called the chair, waving his hand 
to the spectators below. There he stood, 
247 feet above the ground, on an unstable 
board held by 34-inch rope, the wind 
making the situation the more dangerous. 
A mistake, and this man, who risks his 
life as a business, would meet an awful 
death. He seats himself, and then com- 
mences to lower himself slowly, examin- 
ing the wall to ascertain its condition. 
Giving the walla sharp push he swings 
out and half way around the chimney, 
and this he examines. 

He tried to get around to the other side, 
but at first lost his hold. He hung at 
that dizzy hight, struggling to get hold 
of one of the columns supporting the 
chimney. 

At last he succeeded, and the rest of 
the descent was without incident. He 
arriyed on the ground 12 minutes after 
the start was made, and after giving 
several orders to his men started up again. 

Shortly afterward he came down on the 
east side, and his two assistants followed, 
sliding down the rope—a more dangerous 
undertaking. 

Mr. O'Neil climbed his first church spire 
15 years ago, when he painted the spire of 
St. Peter and St. Paul's Church, South 
Boston. Since then he has become quite 
noted in this line, and nine years ago 
pointed the Bunker Hill Monument. 


Wood vs. Iron Beams. 


In his recent lecture on fire prevention, 
Professor Goodman states that, generally 
speaking. wooden joists are better for 
buildings than steel or iron joists. The 
two latter materials, he explained, lose 
their strength at a not very high temper- 
ature, whereas wood would sustain a 
heavy strain for a much longer period 
when exposed to great heat. Besides, 
when wood has once been charred it does 
not burn so readily again. Ігоп and steel 
soon expand under the influence of heat. 
Brick and stone are objectionable ; the 
former become fused under great heat 
and the latter is liable to crack or fly 
when suddenly cooled after heating. The 
drawback to tiles is that when fire plays 
upon the joists of floors fitted with them 
the joists expand and allow the fire to 

lay upon the joists through the tiles. 
Portland cement is objectionable, as it 
flakes off when heated, but if wire netting 
or bars are imbedded in concrete this 
defect is remedied. А joist padded with 
silicate of cotton and incased in Sala- 
mander plaster (a mixture of silicate cot- 
ton and plaster of paris), the professor 
holds, is a splendid fire-proofing material. 
Such a material is not only a non-con- 
ductor, but it is elastic and would yield 
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with the joist. In an experiment under- 
taken by Professor Goodman it was found 
that a joist of this kind withstood very 
fierce heat for eight to nine hours without 
sustaining any serious damage. 


— 


How to Draw Nails 
Timber. 


from Live 


According to an exchange, when a nail 
or spike has been driven into a live tree, 
or into timber, after a year or more the 
fibers of the wood will have contracted so 
tightly about the metal that it will be 
exceedingly difficult to withdraw the 
iron. But strike а nail or spike a sharp 
blow with a hammer and Aria it ina 
ітіНе, which serves to break the wood fibers 
around the metal, and then the nail can 
be withdrawn with only a little force. 
Iron gate hinges are frequently driven 
into a living tree. When one 1s not in 
[онен of a large and strong claw bar, 

re a hole close to the hinge, on the 
under side, and the hinge can be easily 
crowded down into the hole and with- 
drawn. When a large nail has been 
driven head and all beyond the surface of 
the timber, bore a hole close to the nail, 
and with a nail set crowd the nail into 
the hole. When nails have become rusty 
they will usually break in two, leaving a 
portion of the iron in the timber. ut 
strike a rusty nail a sharp blow, and one 
can sometimes withdraw it with his 
fingers. In tearing down an old building, 
if it is desirable to take off the boards or 
casings without splitting them, place a 
nail set on the head of each nail, and 
with a hammer start it inward about 16 
inch. One blow will break the whole 
nail so that the most of the nails will 
come out when the boards are driven off. 
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IN ORDER TO GIVE different woods the 
appearance of cherry, says an English 
paper, proceed as follows: Take common 
yellow ocher, getting the dark shade. 
Break it in water, add a little stale beer, 
and stain the wood with this for the first 
coat. Sandpaper lightly, to cut where 
the grain may have risen, then have some 
good red lake. ground in distemper for 
common work, but for better work in tur- 
pentine only, and add а few spoonfuls 
of drying japan, according to the quan- 
tity to be used, merely to bind it to the 
wood, and no more, wiping away all sur- 
plus, then shellac and varnish or oil. If 
you need something very fine, use a com- 
mon grade of Munich lake. This will 
make the cherry now being used so ex- 
tensively on furniture and house trim- 
mings. Try it, and you will like its rich- 
ness, especially when polished. 


THE BUILDINGS intended for the Will- 
iamson Free School of the Mechanical 
Trades, for which the late Isaiah V. Will- 
iamson gave $2,000,000, are now in course 
of erection 10 milcs from Philadelphia, 
and applications for admission are now 
being received. The superintendent's 
residence is built of granite and cedar 
wood. Тһе main edifice isthe administra- 
tion building. This is constructed of 
brick and granite, and is of the Byzantine 
style of architecture. The shop for in- 
dustrial trades is of brick. Next to this 
is the boiler house, engine and dynamo 
room and laundry, overtopped by a chim- 
ney stack more than 100 feet high. The 
three dormitory buildings will also be of 
brick. The architects of all the build- 
ings are Furness, Evans & Co. In ac- 
cordance with the stipulations in Mr. 
Williamson’s gift, the sum of $425,000 of 
the $2,000,000 is to be used in the pur- 
chase of land, the construction of the 
buildings, &c. The price of the land was 
$47,000, and $250,000 will be expended on 
the buildings and the balance on im- 
provements and extensions. The remain- 
ing amount, $1,700,000, is an endowment 
fund, and only the interest can be ex- 
pended. The course for the mechanical 
trades will be from two to three years. 
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Arbitration. 


The time has come for the establish- 
ment of more harmonious relations be- 
tween employers and workmen. The time 
for such action has been always present 
since the first man was employed, but to- 
day more than ever before is the necessity 
apparent, and the necessity will be greater 
to-morrow. 

For years the trades have been organ- 
izing throughout the United States, 
strengthening themselves and gradually 
reducing each branch to a unit that is 
weak or strong as a factor for good, in so 
far as the union is weak or strong. 

The first declaration of every trades 
union is the fact that the object of the 
organization is the betterment of the con- 
dition of its members, and by this pre- 
mise the workmen have been drawn to. 
gether until their combined strength is 
such that the accomplishment of desired 
ends is attempted by strength only, and 
out of the success gained by this strength 
have grown the arbitrary demands and 
untenable positions which have utterly 
defeated the first premise (the betterment 
of conditions) in so many instances. 

The workmen have so often gained by 
force the desired changes in their condi- 
tion, which, if just, should have been ob- 
tained in harmonious understanding, by 
combining against an individual employer, 
that force is the only means within their 
comprehension. A good example of the 
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spirit which actuates the professional la- 
bor agitator occurred in the shop of a New 
York City carpenter shortly after May 1. 
A committee was appointed from the 
workmen in the shop to wait upon the 
employer and request that he grant them 
an increase of pay. The committee was 
received in the same friendly manner in 
which their request was made, and the 
employer, after a thorough canvass of the 
Subject, granted the increase. Тһе com- 
mittee returned to the shop, made their 


- report, and were about to resume work 


when one turbulent carpenter exclaimed : 
* What! No strike? Throw down your 
tools, you cowards, and walk out like 
шеп!” 

It is when this spirit, advocated by the 
leaders, gains control of an organization 
that the value of union for good ceases. 

The fault of the present condition of 
affairs lies mainly with the employers 
themselves. Employers, being competi- 
tors, are in an essentially different posi- 
tion from that of the workmen, and are 
actuated by much more complicated mo- 
tives. The workmen have but one object 
in view, whatever it may be, and combine 
against an employer from a common 
standpoint, while the employer has not 
only his striking workmen and a boycott 
to contend with, but also his competitors, 
who take advantage of his embarrassed 
condition to secure work which he cannot 
accept or carry out. 

The employers in the building trades 
have never yet taken the initiative, with 
certain recent notable exceptions, and until 
they do the best that can he hoped for is 
temporary settlement of troubles, at great 
disadvantage, or the disastrous results of 
individual effort to frustrate combination. 
The employers have been in the habit of 
dealing with the demands of trades unions 
on the defensive only. The energies of 
the employer, singly or collectively, as 
the case may be, have been used only to 
repel attack. The employer has, with full 
knowledge of existing conditions in his 
trade, stood back and waited for the union 


. to collect its forces, mature its plans, take 


some initial step, or make some unjust 
demand, without making a single effort 
to avert a threatened disturbance, and his 
belated action only results in an effort at 
resistance with, perhaps, a final compro- 
mise for the sake of temporary settlement. 

Just as long as the unions continue to 
fight for what it is fair to presume they 
think is their right, and employers take 
no steps to correct them, just so long will 
the present uncertain and unsatisfactory 
condition of affairs in the building trades 
continue to exist. 

There is a true basis upon which the 
employer and the employee must stand, 
and each has rights that the other must 
recognize and respect. Each has a just 
and honorable position to fill, and the du- 
ties of these two positions will never be es- 
tablished until the employer and the em- 


ployee come together for harmonious con- 
sideration under such conditions that a 
decision arrived at shall be binding upon 
both elements of the community. 


HARMONIZING INTERESTS. 


How shall the two be brought together ? 

The workmen have had the advantage 
over the employer of years of organiza- 
tion and thorough familiarity with the 
power of concerted action. Тһе employer 
has heretofore dealt individually with the 
workmen, with unsatisfactory results and 
no permanent beneficial effect upon the 
relationship between the two. 

The employers must organize and fra- 
ternize in order to be able to arrive at 
definite conclusions in regard to measures 
to be adopted to secure more perfect un- 
derstanding of the duties of their position 
and the rights of the workmen. 


Organizations of employers should not 
be created for the sole purpose of combat- 
ting a strike, as is too often the case, but 
rather, in this connection, for the purpose 
of teaching the trades union its errors by 
demonstration, and instructing it in the 
position that it may justly assume, and 
impressing upon it the fact that the time 
for the use of force as an agent in secur- 
ing whatis rightfully its own is past. 

The best form of organization for em- 
ployers is the builders’ exchange, com- 
prehending as it does in its membership 
the employers in every branch of the 
building trade. 


Setting aside all the other advantages 
of a builder's exchange, which have been 
dilated so frequently in these columns; 
this form of organization is the best that 
has yet been found for bringing employ- 
ers together, in order that they may think 
and act in unison. The opportunity for 
formulating plans of action for all em- 
ployers in the building trades is offered by 
a builder’s exchange, and out of the con- 
ditions created by an exchange a founda- 
tion principle of right and justice can be 
established for the government of the 
whole, with added facilities for perfecting 
the detail necessary for the application of 
the principle to each branch of the busi- 
ness. : 

ARBITRATION. 

The method by which more just and 

harmonious relationships are to be estab- 
lished is arbitration. Employers must 
recognize the fact that it is their duty to 
take advantage of every honorable means 
that can be devised to correc. the wrong 
conditions existing to-day in the field of 
labor, and which operate to the detriment 
of the community to such a disastrous ex- 
tent. : 
The workmen have so long been in the 
habit of taking the initiative, entirely in- 
dependent of the employer, that the latter 
has drifted into a condition of instinctive 
combativeness which creates and fosters 
the spirit of opposition in the former. 

As a problem in human nature, the con- 
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dition is simple enough. Noman сап ог 
does expect to arrive at a harmonious and 
satisfactory determination with another 
for whom he has avowed opinions of 
enmity and distrust. The enmity and 
distrust must first be wiped out and the 
common ground of perfect understanding 
by each of the true position of the other 
must be reached before a satisfactory 
transaction can take place. 

It is exactly the same in reference to 
the building trades to-day. ‘The employer 
and the employee must get together upon 
the common ground of understanding of 
each other’s true position before action 
can be taken upon subjects affecting 
their common welfare, and that will 
be mutually beneficial. Employers 
have allowed the condition of affairs to 
drift along, dealing individually with 
trades unions, until the weakness of their 
position has been clearly demonstrated ; 
and after being forced into distasteful ac- 
tion by reason of failure to establish 
themselves in a position which should en- 
able them to keep equity uppermost, they 
have been obliged to yield point after 
point until the main reason of their com- 
bining, in many instances, has been 
nothing more than exasperation. 

No organization of employers formed 
for the purpo e of crushing trades unions 
can accomplish any good. This is said 
advisedly, for the reason that organiza- 
tion must exist on both sides before action 
can be taken to affect both sides as a 
class or whole. When any particular 
union is under the control of men who 
have not the welfare of the trade and 
community at heart, and the union as- 
sumes а false position that cannot be cor- 
rected by other means, employers are 
warranted in crushing it out of existence, 
but they should at the same time advo- 
cate the reunion of the workmen under 
principles of equity and co-operation for 
the benefit of the whole. 


FORM OF ARBITRATION. 


The form of arbitration adopted at the 
Fifth Annual Convention of the National 
Association of Builders represents the 
combined thought and consideration of 
the delegates from nearly allthe principal 
cities of the country, and commends it- 
Self to every right-minded mechanic, 
whether he be employer or employee. 

Builders who have passed through the 
annoyance of strikes and boycotts feel a 
natural antipathy to trades unions, and 
when the subject of arbitration is urged 
upon them say “ We don't want dictation 
from the National Association any more 
than from the trades union, as to how we 
shall settle our labor difficulties." Herein, 
unwittingly, they harmonize perfectly 
with the desire of the National Associa- 
tion, for if in the independent settle- 
ment of their difficulties they can 
demonstrate а more just and honor- 
able method than is advocated by the 
association, then the community and the 
building trades are the gainers, but if, on 
the other hand, their efforts fail to secure 
justice in the honorable and peaceful 
manner desired, the plan advocated by 
the National Association is the more 
firmly established as the best and most 
desirable for the purpose. 

Those who oppose arbitration as a solu- 
tion of the labor troubles are unfair to 
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themselves and their fellows, no matter 
how honest they may be in their opinions, 
unless they suggest a better plan to bring 
about the harmony so greatly to be de- 
sired. No one should oppose a good plan 
for the accomplishment of an end that is 
to benefit both business and society uni- 
versally and in so great a measure, with- 
out substituting something better, or at 
least equally as good, in its stead. 

The form of arbitration adopted by the 
National Association demands the earnest 
attention and consideration of every indi- 
vidual in the building trades, if only from 
the fact that it expresses the opinions of a 
large majority of the delegations from the 
cities represented, which were composed 
of men of intelligence and experience. 
The fact alone that this form and plan of 
arbitration embodies the result of earnest 
consideration on the part of experienced 
men, representing 35 of the most promi- 
nent cities in the United States, is suf- 
ficient to commend it to every person 
affected by the conditions which it seeks 
to cover. 

Employers should form their plans and 
perfect the details for applying arbitra- 
tion as the means of securing peaceful 
adjustment of the differences between 
themselves and.the workmen and then 
seek to establish the same by presenting 
the plan to the unions for their considera- 
tion. 

Any union of workmen who are organ- 
ized with the honest desire to improve the 
conditions surrounding their trade must 
at once see the advantage of working in 
harmony with the employers under a form 
of agreement as fair and honorable to 
both sides as that which is advocated by 
the National Association. In the event 
of the union refusing to accept во шапі- 
festly just à means for securing peaceful 
relationship with the employers, it is fair 
to presume that its motives are not pure 
and its demands unjust, in which case 
circumstances should govern the employ- 
ers as to how a unity of the workmen can 
be secured, in order that permanent feel- 
ings of confidence, instead of distrust and 
antipathy, may be established. 

One of the first thoughts in connection 
with arbitration is that there are certain 
things that cannot be arbitrated, that are 
the inalienable right of the employer or 
of the employee, as the case may be, and 
the same is true, but never until the two 
parties to the conditions come together for 
harmonious consultation can the things 
which are arbitrable and the things which 
are not be definitely fixed and decided. 

The form of arbitration alluded to in 
this article will be found on page 79 of the 
official report of the Fifth Annual Con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Builders, and the secretary will gladly 
supply the same in separate form to any 
person who may desire a copy. 


—— a — — 


Philadelphia Master Builders’ 
Mechanical Trade Schools. 


The first year of the Master Builders' 
Mechanical Trade Schools of the City of 
Philadelphia closed on May 30, and the 
final exercises took place in the Exchange 
on June 17. 

Sixty-three pupils were graduated from 
classes in plastering, painting, stone cut- 
ting, blacksmithing, carpentry, plumbing 
and bricklaying. ' 
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Addresses were made by President 
George Watson, James R. Gates of the 
Select Council, Lieutenant Crawford of 
the Williamson Free School of Mechani- 
cal Trades, Col. Alexander K. McClure 
and Wm. H. Sayward, secretary of the 
National Association of Builders. 

In the course of the opening ad- 
dress, in which he complimen! the 
pupils on the excellent showing they had 
made, President Watson referred to 
trade education іп Philadelphia, saying : 
"In our educational institutions and 
public sehools the pupils receive manual 
training which I hope to see extended 
throughout this great country. The late 
I. V. Williamson has placed millions in 
the hands of trustees for this purpose, and 
our honored citizen, A. J. Drexel, will ex- 
pend $1,500,000 for erecting and endowi 
а school for manual training for boys an 
girls, showing it is the view of all earnest 
educators that to teach with the hand as 
well as with the brain is the only way to 
obtain a practical technical education. 

““ Our school is іп а measure different 
from manual training. Our object is to 
teach American boys the rudiments of а 
trade, to be followed by a term of practice 
under an employer in actual work. We 
have instructed them in carpentry, brick- 
laying, plastering, stone cutting, black- 
smith work, painting and НЕ. 
Their instructors are practical mechanics, 
under the direct supervision of three mem- 
bers of a committee of each particular 
trade. 

“Our class just closed numbers 180 
boys, and I think you will with me 
that the exhibit of their work, after only 
nine months’ practice, in actual time 15 
working days, is surely a success. Ifyou 
consider it so, I can only say it has been 
attained by the earnest and untiring 
efforts of the members of the Master 
Builders’ Exchange and by the generous 
endowment of that notable philanthro- 
pist, Col. Richard T. Auchmuty of New 

ork, who is the pioneer in establishi 
the first trade school in this country, an 
whose pupils have been drawn from 
Maine to California. Many of these 
pupils are now practical mechanics and 
prosperous business men. 

“ His generous endowment of $3000 
ear for three years encouraged us to Pol- 
ow his grand example with the success 
shown to-night. But the school is still 
in embryo. e have, with our own ex- 
ertions, and the liberal contributions of 
our members, shown what we can do on 
a small scale. We must increase our 

lant. Instead of 130 pupils we want to 

ve 500, but to do this we must have en- 
larged facilities, more room and extended 
means. Our charge for the pupils is onl, 
for the actual expense of instruction an 
tools; the rest must be obtained from 
other sources, and we feel, gentlemen and 
members of the City Councils, that we 
can fairly ask you to give us help in this 
noble work. Philadelphia has always 
been foremost in contributing to all 
worthy educational and benevolent enter- 
prises. She has contributed to the Nauti- 
cal School, in which young men can be- 
come competent sailors, and we feel that 
if we ask aid in teaching the youth of our 
city to become practical mechanics, she 
will not refuse. We intend to ask coun- 
cils to grant us the use, at a nominal rent, 
of one of the school houses made practi- 
cally useless by the Reading Terminal, 
paying therefor by scholarships from the 
public schools as may be designated by 
them, and we feel confident you will do 
all you can to commence a new era in 
which American boys can be taught a 
trade and become practical mechanics, in- 
stead of our having to depend, as we now 
do, on foreign labor for skilled work- 
men.” 

Appropriate remarks were made by the 
other gentlemen in the order named 
above, and each speaker seemed to thor- 
oughly appreciate the immense impor- 
tance of the work that has been undertaken 
and carried to such successful issue by 
the Master Builders' Exchange, not only 
for its own intrinsic merit, but for the 
valuable example set to all other organi- 
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zations and communities of master Build- 
ers throughout the world. 

As was stated by secretary Sayward, 
the building trades are about the onl 
ones that аге not overcrowded wit 
skilled workmen, and the value and bene- 
fit to the conntry of this practical demon- 
stration of a plan that will open up the 
avenue of education to American youth 
is beyond computation. 

The following are the names of students 
who were graduated ; the names marked 
by a star are those of the pupils who re- 
ceived prizes of $20 for the highest aver- 
age in their respective classes : 


LIST OF PUPILS TO WHOM CERTIFICATES WERE 
ISSUED BY MASTER BUILDERS’ EXCHANGE 
MECHANICAL TRADE SCHOOL, JUNE 16, 1891. 


Plastering. 


* Harry S. Burgess. George T. Crew, Jr. 
Edward Pollak. 


Painting. 
*Harry A. Wimmel. William W. Collins. 


Stone Cutting. 


* Peter B. Larkin. Benjamin P. Embick. 
John H. Foy. 


Blacksmithing. 
Clement R. H. Cun- * Albert M. Eagin. 


ningham. 
* James Horobin. Paul Liedike, Jr. 
Carpentry. 


Shelby L. Kershner. William B. Bradly. 
Howard L. Lamborn. Harry Donovan. 
John 8. Tomlinson. William R. Matthews. 
David McClelland. James W. Jackson. 

* Albert Schoell. John E. Rapp. 
John L. Steele. Harry P. Young. 
Mise P.J.McGee- Jacob Rieben. 

n. 


Plumbing. 


* Thomas J. Barry. John Dougherty. 
John J. Daly. id Richard к RA 
Alexander V. Barclay.Augustine R. Peale, Jr. 
Charles A. McNabb. George Schwamb. 
Richard Ormrod. Walter Marshall. 
Herman Radermacher.Robert E. Wallace. 
Cornelius W. Woods. William E. Farner. 


J. Warren Hughes. James R. Shaw. 
Nicholas J. Connolly. Otto J. Goebner. 
Daniel P. agen: Carl W. Bode. 
James Mull: A George T. Eyanson. 
George E. Wilt. Daniel Rice. 


Ernest А. Wimmel. | George W. Groves. 
Frederick Wenkenbach. 


Bricklaying. 

James W. Cassidy. William D. Lindsay. 
* William F. Dettinger.Cassius C. Pennel. 
Harry Reinert. J. Frank Ambler. 


Edward D. Mitchell. Harry C. Lamley. 
Charles 8. Solnek. 


The most satisfactory result of the 
year's existence and successful closing ex- 
ercises of the trade schools, aside from an 
educational standpoint, is the fact that 
probably before this paper is off the press 
8 conference will have been held between 
the Master Builders' Exchange, the Mas- 
ter Bricklayers' Company and the Jour- 
neymen Bricklayers' Protective Associa- 
tion, the object of which is the effecting 
of an agreement by which pupils gradu- 
ated from the bricklaying class will ac- 
guire a recognized standing from these 
three organizations. 

When the project of establishing a 
trade school under the supervision and 
control of the Master Builders’ Ex- 
change was under consideration there 
was a considerable amount of opposition 
expressed by the various trade unions to 
the undertaking, it being the impression 
that finished workmen were to be turned 
out in one year, and the workmen feared 
the flooding of the local labor market with 
boys who after a year’s schooling were to 
compete with journeymen. 

There was, however, no open demon- 
stration of hostility to the schools, al- 
though the exact result of the graduating 
of the first class, and just what atti- 
tude of the workmen would assume 
toward these apprentices, it was impossi- 
ble to anticipate. 

The action of the Bricklayers Associa- 
tion is considered as a very favorable in- 
dication of the reception that the pupils 
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of the school will meet with in other 
branches of the trade. 

As soon as workmen come to recognize 
the true position of a pupil of the trade 
school and are made aware that the year’s 
schooling is only a preparato course for 
correctly grounding the student in the 
fundamentals of his chosen trade, and 
that he is taught such things as will in- 
пе his beti a mechanic after ne 

uired the skill and judgment only 
to be obtained by actual work, the antip- 
athy to the schools will vanish, for the 
good work being done appeals too strongly 
to the heart of every mechanic who has а 
son to ever be considered anything but a 
benefit to the community. 

It is a most creditable fact that the 
initiative in this action was taken by the 
Bricklayers’ Association, who addressed 
the Master Builders’ Exchange and the 
Bricklayers’ Company firston the subject, 
requesting a conference and suggestin 
the outlines of a plan for registering a 
pupila holding trade school certificates 
and preference to be given them as ap- 
prentices. 

Under the protection of the Journey- 
men Bricklayers’ Association, as well as 
of the two associations of employers, the 
boys will not only be encoura; but the 
whole structure of employment and labor 
will be newly cemented together in bonds 
of harmony. 

The Bricklayers’ Association being the 
most powerful labor organization in 
Philadelphia, its example, it is earnestly 
hoped, will be followed by organizations 
in other branches of the trade. 


Exchange News. 


The condition in the building trades through- 
out the United States has been more or less 
unsettled and disturbed for a number of years, 
and employers were much exercised during the 
latter part of 1890 and the first of the present 
year over the prospect of a general strike of 
employees that was announced, by the trades’ 
unions, to have taken place on May 1. The 
principal cause for the proposed strike was 
the unconceded demands of the workmen for 
shorter hours (8 hours to constitute a day's 
work) with no reduction in the wages. An 
effort has been made to ascertain, the effect 
of the proposed strike in the large ceuters of 
the country with a view of establishing, if 
possible, the position and attitude that em- 
ployers and workmen, or organizations of 
each, bear toward each other. 

Extended correspondence has been under- 
taken, and the result is given as applying to 
the cities in which the National Association 
has representation, showing the present con- 
dition of affairs between employers and work- 
men in the building trades. 


Boston. 


The situation in the building trades in Bos- 
ton, so far as the labor market is concerned, 
seems to be generally satisfactory, with the 
prospect of harmony between employers and 
workmen throughout the season. 

The strike that was advocated by the work- 
men to take place in all branches of the trade 
on May 1 in no way seriously affected building 
in Boston as, with one or two exceptions, 
affairs between employers and employees had 
been adjusted for the season, previous to that 
date, and no general strike occurred. 

During the month of March the mason 
builders proposed the form of arbitration ad- 
vocated by the National Association to their 
workmen, as the means of peacefully settling 
any questions that might arise between the 
twoand it was adopted word for word. A 
joint committee was appointed and the scale of 
wages was determined for the present year and 
the number of hours constituting a day’s work 
was fixed at nine, except on Saturday, when 
eigbt hours should be considered a full day. 
Payment to be made by the hour in all cases. 

he wages were fixed at 42 cents per hour 
for brick and stone masons and 25 cents for 
laborers. Overtime to be paid for at the rate 
of time and a half and double time for Sun- 
days, Labor Day, Christmas and the Fourth 
of July, 

The master carpenters find no difficulty in 
securing workmen, although the strike of 
nearly а year ago has never been declared off 
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by the union. The reason that the union still 
claims that a strike is in force is because the 
master carpenters refuse to treat with strikers. 

The Master Carpenters’ Association made 
overtures to the union previous to the strike 
looking to the adjustment of any possible dif- 
ficulty, and the same were ignored by the 
union. The union then made a public state- 
ment of what they wanted and proposed to do, 
notifying the Master Carpenters’ Association 
of their action, and then struck the next day. 

The places of the strikers were filled by 
employers as fast as possible, and after some 
considerable time the union uested that 
the old men be taken back and a formal 
recognition of the union be made. After 
thorough and careful consideration the master 
carpenters decided that they were unable to 
treat with men who were not in their employ. 

The condition in the plumbing business has 
been harmonious and satisfactory for some 
time, and nothing was disturbed in this branch 
by the proposed strike. 

The painters have recently been disturbed 
bya сюрсе strike that was the result of 
a clash between the Knights of Labor, the 
Federation of Labor and the desire of the 
workmen for increased pay. 

The master painters, in most instances, were 
of the opinion that the uest of the work- 
men was not exhorbitant and the increase was 
granted, and everything is placid, the diffi- 
culties between the two labor organizations 
being settled among themselves. 

There has been no serious trouble among the 
plasterers during the present year. 

The roofers and stone workers settled affairs 
in their respective trades last fall, and every- 
thing is satisfactory with them at present. 

The building business in Boston and the im- 
mediate vicinity may be considered as bein, 
in a normal condition, with the prospect o 
more perfect understanding in the future be- 
tween employers and workmen and more per- 
fect and proper organization on both sides. 


Worcester, Mass. 


At Worcester everything in the building 
trades is in a satisfactory condition, without 
the least prospect of any disturbance. The 
only subject that has been brought to the no- 
tice of the employers during the year was a re- 
quest from the carpenters for the readjust ment 
of some matters that had been settled last fall. 
The master carpenters stated that they had 
considered the previous settlement as final and 
the same was satisfactory to the workmen, and 


the subject dropped. 

Employees are working nine and ten hours, 
and no spirit of dissatisfaction is apparent 
among them. Everything points to a good 
season's work, and continued harmony among 
the trades. 

The Builders’ Exchange celebrated the fifth 
anniversary of its organization in a reception 
апа banquet on the evening of June 9. 

The affair was held in the Bay State House, 
which wafappropriately decorated for the oc- 
casion, the banquet hall being particularly 
beautiful in its lavish and very artistic dis- 
play ot flowers. 

A number of invited guests from outside the 
city were present, among them the secretary 
of the National Association of Builders, and 
about 100 in all were participants in the fes- 
tivities. 

President C. D. Morse occupied the head ta- 
ble with the invited guests, and Col. W. B. 
В. Hopkins as toastmaster. At the other 
tables were seated the members and their per- 
sonal guests. 

The menu was excellent and well served and 
thoroughly enjoyed by every person present, 
as was also the well-rendered music which ac- 
companied it. 

The after-dinner exercises were opened b 
President Morse by a brief address, in whi 
he said : 

“Тһе Builders’ Exchange has never been 
in a more prosperous condition than it is to- 
day. It has been our custom since the organi- 
zation of this Exchange to have an annual 
banquet as near the commencement of the 
new fiscal year as practicable. Experience 
has taught us that the kindly feeling created 
by these meetings has worked to the financial 
benefit of all,and tended to do away with 
much of the jealousy that previously existed 
among the contractors. "Those of you who are 
good, honest, faithful contractors can get a 

etter letter of credit from your association 
than any banker on the face of the earth can 
give you. Itis for the interest of every honest 
contractor to join our association and be опе 
of the number who are in the front ranks of 
civilization, The builders represent the civili- 
zation of tbis country. The churches, school- 
houses, commercial buildings and homes mark 
the progress of civilization. The money ex- 
pended in building operations in the year 1890 
amounted to more than 8450,000,000, equal to 
more than nine times the entire product of all 
the silver mines in the country. The builders 
of to-day are rearing monuments that will 
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stand until time is no more. Let our record 
be spotless, our structures faultless and as en- 
during as the eternal hills.” 

Remarks were made by each of the guests of 
honor, and the final song was sung by the Glee 
Club about 12 o'clock. 

The banquet was a pronounced success and 
keenly enjoyed by all present. 

Lowell, Mass. 

Everything is harmonious in Lowell be- 
tween the employers and the workmen. There 
has been no disturbance of the peaceful rela- 
tions between the two siuce the carpenters’ 
strike of last year. 

About May 1 the Laborers’ Union made a 
requst for an increase of pay of 2 cents per 
hour, and a committee from the Master Build- 
ers’ Exchange was appointed to confer with a 
committee from the union. The result of 
conference was that the laborers were granted 
an increase of pay of 1 cent per hour, and the 
same went into effect on June 1. 

During tbe first week in June the brick 
masons requested that the master masons give 
them a conference for the consideration of 
their desire for an increase of wages from $3.51 
per day (39 cents per hour) to $4 per day. 
committee has been appointed from the Ex- 
change to consider the subject, but as yet no 
decision has been arrived at. 

The men made a request for $4 per day, 
which is more than masons are receiving in 
any other city in New England, in the hope. it 
is presumed, of being able to secure an advauce 
to some amount between 89 and 45 cents per 
nour. 

_ Nothing aside from the request of the masons 
is pending and indications point to а very 
satisfactory seuson's work. 

On June 11 the Master Builders’ Exchange 
held its annual “outing” at Moutain Rock 
Grove, а charming spot near the city, situated 
on the banks of a beautiful lake. 

Visitors from Boston and elsewhere were 
entertained in the most cordial manner, and 
the day was thoroughly enjoyed by every 
participant. 

The party spent the day in playing baseball, 
bowling, boating and similar outdoor sports, 
andin the evening a banquet was spread in 
the dining room of a pavilion on the shore of 
the lake. 

The dinner added very materially to the 

leasure of the day, and the whole affair re- 
lected the greatest credit upon the committee. 

After dinner remarks were made President 
Conant, several of the guests, Colonel Bennett 
апа Secretary Coggeshall Тһе secretary of 
the National Association touched upon the value 
and benefit of such occasions to the members 
of an exc e in fostering harmony and 
Social relationships, and also briefly outlined 
the work and purpose of the national body. 

The party broke up at a late hour, and all 
expressed themselves as distinctly in favor of 
the annual outings of the Lowell Exchange. 


Portland, Maine. | 


The builders of Portland have been undis- 
turbed by serious labor troubles for a long 
period, and the effect of the May 1 strike was 
only felt in a small strike of the hod carriers. 
About May 1 they made a demand for more 
рау, which was refused, and the men struck. 

ter staying out about a week, they returned 
to work at the old wages, and have made no 
disturbance since. 

The trade generally is in good condition, and 
no effect was felt of the strike, which, it was 
anticipated, might hinder operations to some 
extent. 

Providence. R. I. 


Providence has not felt any effect of the 
labor agitation of the early spring, and the re- 
lations between employers and workmen have 
been for the past year, and are at present, 
most amicable. 

Building has been usually active and no con- 
tracts have been delayed by the prospect of 
trouble arising with the men. 

The title of the Mechanics’ Exchange has 
been changed to the Builders’ and Traders’ 
Exchange, for the purpose of securing a name 
that more correctly indicates the character of 
the organization. 

Lynn, Mass. 

The only disturbance that builders have felt 
in Lynn during the past year was a strike of 
masons on one job because of a difference be- 
tween the employer and the men on the ap- 
prenticeship question. 

The places of the strikers were filled with 
other men and no further trouble resulted. 

Ав the result of the destruction of the 
majority of the business portion of the city by 
fire in the fall of 1889, building has been very 
active in Lynn for the last two years, and 
there is still much to be done to restore the 
city to where it stood before the fire. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


The building business has not been quite as 
active as usual this spring, and no questions of 
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difference between the employers and workmen 
have been brought up. The lack of activity in 
the building trades is purely from natural 
causes and is іп no way attributable to any un- 
settled condition of the labor market. 

Business of all kinds is quiet, and workmen 
are too desirous of securing employment to 
attempt to specify conditions. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


No strike of any kind occurred on May 1 in 
Rochester and everything is of а peaceful and 
harmonious character in the relationships be- 
tween employers and workmen. 

Arbitration has been successfully used as the 
means of satisfactory settlement of such ques- 
tions as have arisen during the year between 
the contractors and their employees, and is 
fully recognized by both sides as the best pos- 
sible method for adjusting their mutual con- 


cerns. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


The situation in the building trades so far as 
the relationship between the employers and 
workmen is concerned has been most satis- 
factory for the past two years and no effect 
whatever was felt by the builders of Buffalo of 
the promised labor disturbance. 

The builders generally are in а eo 
condition and are much encouraged by the 
prospect for the season as well as the continued 
peaceful relations with the unions. 

The Exchange has been doing good workin the 
direction of establishing a feeling of greater con- 
fidence between employers and workmen, and 
in placing the building business in Buffalo on 
a firm foundation that tends greatly to prevent 
the unsettled condition so often found in com- 
munities where there exists a lack of confidence. 

The project of the new building to be 
owned by the Exchange is bemg rapidly 
pushed ahead, and the building will in act- 
ual existence in the near future. 


Philadelphia, Pa., 


Has in no way felt the effect of the pro 
strike. Everything in the labor market іп the 
building trades is in excellent condition and 
perfect harmony prevails between employers 
and workmen in all branches of the business. 
The master buildersare affording every as- 
sistance in their power to their brethren in 
trouble in Pittsburgh by furnishing them all 
the woke that can be spared from work ın 


Baltimore, Md. 


Builders in Baltimore and vicinity have felt 
no effect of a disturbing nature in the relations 
between employers and employees, and the 
only change that bas been made in the condi- 
tions which existed last year was that of the 
stone masons and stone cutters, who were 
granted eight bours as a full day’s work on 


ay 1. 

The business outlook is good, and the season 
promises to be fully as active as usual. 

The Exchange is in a prosperous condition 
and the membership is constantly increasing, 
ten new members having been admitted on 
June 2. 

The project to secure a building for the Ex- 
change 15 progressing, and will be an assured 
success before another year. 


Washington, D. C. 


In a letter referring to tbe present condition 
of affairs in Washington Secretary Thomas J. 
King states that no strike or trouble of any 
kind occurred оп Мау 1, and that everythin 
has passed off quietly thus far this season, wi 
no expectation of unfavorable change. 

During the first week in June the bricklayers 
requ a reduction of hours from nine to 
eight, with corresponding reduction in рау 
from 34.50 to $4. The request was granted by 
most of the employers and all went along 
smoothly for one week, when the laborers de- 
manded the old rate of wages, $2.25, or the re- 
sumption of the nine-hour day. 

This demand necessitated the suspension of 
operations in that branch of the trade, but an 
ау adjustment is expected, as the laborers 
hold the bricklayers responsible for the change, 
and it is presumed that the latter will assist 
the contractors in effecting a settlement. 

There are по signs of discontent apparent in 

of the other branches of the business. 

һе builders of Washington are having a 
busy season and all the large contracts have 
been secured by members of the Builders’ Ex- 
change, with the one exception of a $500,000 
cahle power house, which was awarded to one 
of the members of the Kansas City Exchange. 
Mr. King states that the Washington Ex- 
change members are glad to welcome the 
Stranger as a member of their Exchange and 
to accord him every privilege of the same in 
an effort to make him feel at home. 


Wilmington, Del. 


Affairs as connected with building are in а 
fairly satisfactory condition and nothing of а 
serious nature has occurred to disturb the har- 
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monious relations between employers and 
workmen this season. 

The only strike that has taken place this year 
was that of the bricklayers’ and plasterers’ 
laborers, who demanded an increase of pay. 
The plasterers granted half the demand апа 
сеже the wages to $2.25 рег day of nine 

ours. 

The demand of the bricklayers’ tenders for 
an advance in pay equal to that of the mortar 
men was refused and the wages remain at $2.25 
per day, while the mortar mixers receive $2.50, 

Considering that the building business is 
hardly up to the mark this season, buildi 
operations having fallen off as compared wit 
last year, everything may be considered as in 
fair condition. 

. The Exchange is in satisfactory shape and is 
increasing as & power and influence in the 
community as well as in membership. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pittsburgh has been the hot bed in which the 
tradeunions have been trying to force the 
eight-hour day into existence, and at the same 
time the local unions have been endeavoring 
to secure advances in wages, working rules an 
other concessions from the employers, under 
cover of the general strike. 

On the 1st of May a general strike occurred 
that included nearly every branch of the build- 
ing trade, with eight hours to constitute a full 
day's work as the main cause for the action. 
The following trades are at present affected : 
The carpenters, eight hours and an advancein 
wages ; planing mill men, eight hours ; brick- 
layers, an advance from $4 to $4.50 for a 
day’s work of nine hours; stone masons, 
plumbers and slaters, each with special de- 
mands and working rules of their own formu- 

ation. 

The strikers have been exceedingly arbit: 
in their demands, and have resorted to meth 
to secure their ends that have lost them much 
of the sympathy that is usually accorded them 
by the community. 

The Builders’ Exchange has made from the 
first of the trouble, and is still making, every 
effort for the settlement of the disturbance in 
а peaceful manner and upon lines of equity 
and fairness. 

In the early part of the strike the Exchange 
took measures to secure united action of all 
employers in the building trades by reducing 
the initiation fee and sending out the follow- 
ing statement and invitation to join to all 
reputable contractors : 


PITSSBURGH, Pa. 

This association affirms that absolute per- 
sonal independence of the individual to work 
or not to work, to employ or not to employ, is 
a fundamental principle which should never be 

uestioned or assailed: that upon it depends 
the security of our whole social fabric and 
business prosperity, and that employers aud 
workmen should equal.y interested in its 
defense and preservation. While -upholdin 
this principle as an essential safeguard for а! 
concerned, this association would appeal to 
employers in the building trades to recognize 
that there are many opportunities for good in 
aoaia toni of workmen, and while сопа" 
ing and opposing improper action upon their 
part, they should aid and assist them in all 

ust and honorable purposes. That while upon 
fundamental rinciples it would be useless to 
confer or arbitrate, there are still many points 
upon which conferences and arbitration are 
perfectly right and proper, and that upon such 
points it is a manifest duty to take advantage 
of the opportunities afforded by associations to 
confer together, to the end that strikes, lock- 
outs and other disturbaaces may be prevented. 
When such conferences are entered into care 
should be taken to state clearly, in advance, 
that this fundamental priuciple must be main- 
tained, and that such conferences should only 
be competent to report results in the form of 
resolutions of recommendation to the individ- 
uals composing the various organizations par- 
ticipating, avoiding all forms of dictatorial 
authority. 

Our association is composed of persons from 
the different branches of building, manufact- 
uring and material men, whose interests are 
alike. The present membership is 820, and as 
the by-law relating to initiation fee has been 
suspended, so as to admit members to June 1 
for $10, we take pleasure in ноочо ou ап 
application, which we hope you wil 1 out 
and return with the peas Ге: i 

es y yours, 
Бі ей Ьу the committee. 

The next step was the formation of the fol- 
lowing set of working rules, which were com- 
municated to the striking unions with the sub- 
joined guarantee of protection to workmen: 

WORKING RULES. 

Nine hours shall constitute a day's work, and 
all overtime after 6 o’clock p.m., shall be time 
and half time. j 

Wages shall be classified according to skill 
and ability of the men. 
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Foremen may be non-union men. 

All employers shall pay at the places where 
men are at work, on their regular pay day, 
during working hours if До, and no em- 
ployer shall retain more than one day’s wages. 

П employers sending men to work any 
distance exceeding 2 miles from shop or office 
must pay car fare. 

An employer may use laborers in or about 
the work to assist in carrying material on the 
premises or to place in the building. 

No carpenter shall be permitted to stop work 
on account of non-union men in other branches 
of the building business that are employed on 
the same building or works. 

At a meeting of the Builders’ Exchange, 
held May 10, 1891, the following resolution 
was unanimously adopted : 

Any person desiring to work under the 
rules adopted by their employer will be pro- 
tected to the full extent of thelaw, and against 
all fines, intimidation or loss of situation, and 
will be retained at work at all hazards. 

(Signed) Н. В. BARNES, President. 

Published by authority of the Board of 
Directors. 

The master carpenters have issued the fol- 
lowing rules as governing the apprenticeship 
question : 

APPRENTICE RULES. 


Any boy or person may engage himself to 
learn the trade of carpentry. He must be held 
by agreement, indenture or written conéract, 
in accordance with the laws of Pennsylvania, 
and shall be required to serve an apprentice- 
ship of four consecutive years, and shall not 
be considered a journeyman carpenter unless 
he has served the full term of apprenticeship. 

Any boy or person who shall have contrac 
with an employer to serve a term of years 
shall on no pretense whatever leave said em- 
plo er and contract with another without the 

and free consent of the first employer, 
unless there is just cause, or that such change 
is made in consequence of death or relinquish- 
ment of business of the first employer, and 
any apprentice so leaving shall not be per- 
mitted to work under the jurisdiction of the 
master builders, but shall be required to re- 
turn to his employer and serve out his time. 

We employ as many apprentices as we re- 


quire. 

Аз а result of the invitation to join the Ex- 
change, which appears in the foregoing, the 
membership has increased to over 950 from 150, 
and the contractors are determined to bring 
about a recognition by the unions of their (the 
unions’; proper functions and establish a more 
етар relations between the two. 

nt indications (June 18) show а likeli- 
hood of ageneral lockout in the building trades. 

The building business is completely ruined іп 
Pittsburgh for this season, and the feeling i 
growing among the contractors that the time 

come for the establishment of conditions 
that are more stable and less uncertain. 

For many years the Pittsburgh builder has 
been at the mercy of the union, and has been 
continually uncertain of the condition of the 
labor market. 

Later advices show that the carpenters’ 
strike is virtually broken, and about 600 men 
are working on buildings and in the shops un- 
der the rules established by the employers. 

The painters and plasterers refuse to work 
on buildings where ‘carpenters are or have 
been working nine hours. 

The bricklayers are still firm for $4.50 per 


day. 

‘The stone masons are willing to work nine 
hours, but refuse to accept the working rules 
offered bv the contractors. The plumbers are 
in about the same condition, except that the 
employers have вес nearly enough men 
from outside to carry on the work. 

The effect of the strike is apparent in all 
branches of business and affairs in general are 
very unsettled throughout the city. 

last act of the unions is the forbidding 
of union men working for members of the 
Exchange under any conditions. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Previous to May 1 there was some talk of 
the general strike affecting Cincinnati, but 
nothing came of it, and the present relations 
between employers and workmen are amicable, 

The condition of affairs in this connection 
has recently become a little strained owing to 
the unions having refused to permit tbeir 
members to work on the same Job with any 
non-union men. 

The only strikeof the season was that of the 
plasterers in April, which was settled by arbi- 
tration. — 

Everything in connection with the Exchange 
is in a prosperous condition. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 

There have been no strikes in Cleveland this 
year of sufficient magnitude to do any damage 
and tbe contractors ard workmen are on good 
terms with each other. 

Building operations have been visibly af- 
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fected by the proposed general strike, for many 
of the Me conta Gat were projected for 
thisseason have been postponed until next 
year, owing to the desire of the owners to see 
& settlement of the threatened disturbance 
before undertaking any extensive operations. 

boris more plentiful in Cleveland tban 
for years, which is undoubtedly the result of 
the talk of strikes which was indulged in 
early in the year. 

Тһе Exchange, which was  reorganized 
shortly before the National Convention, is 
progrestog and is steadily wing in num- 

rs and iofluence. The volume of business 
being transacted by the members is increasin 
constantly and its affairs may be consider 
in a prosperous condition. . 

Detroit, Mich. 


The generalstrike which was looked for on 
the 1st of May did not occur, and since that 
date everything in the building trades has been 
peaceful and quiet until the early of June. 
when the stone cutters struck for $4 per day of 
eight hours instead of $3.60. 

е employers offered to pay $3.75 per day 
of eight hours after August 1, but this pro- 
posal the union would not accept and a strike 
was ordered, 

An offer was made to take the men back at 
the old wages and new cutters were secured 
as fast as possible to carry on the work under 
contract. Indications at present show an un- 
easiness in some of the other branches, and 
early in лу some new developments may 
transpire. nerally, however, the trades are 
in fair condition, with plenty of work. 

The Exchange has recently been reorganized 
and incorporated under the laws of Michigan. 
and the name changed to the Builders’ an 
Traders’ Exchange. 

Тһе following are the new officers: W. J. 
Stapleton, president; Alexander Chapoton, 
Jr., vice-president; George Hanley, treas- 
urer ; Joseph re pe secretary. 

Most of the old members have been retained 
and many new ones taken in. It is expected 
that the Exchange will soon be on a firm foun- 
dation and several plans for its improvement 
which have been held in abeyance put into 

ration. А building of its own will be one 
of the first moves of the Exchange. 


Saginaw, Mich. 


Building is somewhat quiet in the city and 
vicinity of Saginaw and nothing has happened 
so far this year to create any unpleasant feel- 
ing between the employers and workmen. 

һе Exchange is actively considering a plan 
for securing a building of its own, and is 
steadily pushing itself to the front. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Employers in the building trades are some- 
what disturbed at the unsettled condition of 
the trades in Grand Rapids. 

A strike of street railroad employees bas 
been in force for some time ard is considered 
by employers in other branches as an effort on 

e part of organized labor to establish its 
supremacy and as а forerunner of a general 
Strike of all organized labor, 

On June 1 the carpenters notified their em- 
ployers that unless the street-railway strike was 
settled by June 3 they would strike. How- 
ever, as the masons refused to join with them, 
the carpenters are still at work, and no strike 
has occurred, although they are endeavoring 
to secure а nine-hour day, which the contract- 
ors cannot grant at present, as too mauy jobs 
are under contract to shorten the hours until 
tbe same are completed. 

Plumbers are agitating the question of in- 
creased pay, but no definite action has yet been 

en. 


Hearty sympathy is expressed in the Ex- 
change for Pittsburgh builders, and the result 
of the strikes will be watched for with in- 
terest. 


Chicago, Ill. 


There has been по strike in Chicago since 
May 1, with the exception of the unimportant 
strike of lathers for $3.50 per day, which was 
quickly adjusted. 

The various labor organizations have been 

tly disturbed at not heing able to force the 
Directors of the World's Columbian Exposition 
to insert a clause in their contracts compelling 
builders to pay the minimum rate of wages 
which obtain in Chicago and vicinity. On 
account of the refusal of the directors to com- 
ply with their demands, the unions, rumor 
says, intend to make trouble before the work 
is done. Only one or two contracts have been 
let as yet. and no more have been commenced, 
so it is impossible to tell what form the trouble 
will take if any should occur. 

The Builders and Traders’ Exchange has 
been making strenuous efforts to amend the 
Lien law, but as the present session of the Leg- 
islature is nearly over, there is some fear that 
the work will not be completed. 

The form of agreement for the establish- 
ment of arbitration as the means of settling the 
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disastrous nters’ strike, which took place 
ins year. апа! е settling futare differences is 
as follows, о е open phs : 

Witnesseth, That the said pate ев, for and in 
consideration of the following articles ha 
been adopted by the joint committees on arbi- 
tration Магсһ 21, 1891, agree to adopt and 
make the same, so far ав app.icable, an addi- 
tional article of their constitutions, and agree 
that no rogalations or by-laws to conflict there- 
with shall be passed. 

The joint committees on arbitration shall 
hear all evidence of complaints and grievances 
of a member or members of the other, or of 
one association against the other association, 
referred to it by the president of either associa- 
tion, and shall finally decide all questions so 
submitted and certify such decision to the re- 
spective associations. 

Work shall go on continuously, and all 
parties interested shall be governed by the 
aw or decision rendered; provided, how- 
ever, that work may be stopped by the joint 
order in writing of the presidents of the re- 
spective associations until the decision of the 
joint arbitration committees is obtained. 

That the joint committees on arbitration 
shall continue in office for the adjustment and 
enforcement of the rules incorporated in this 

eement, for the term of two years, begin- 
ning April 13, 1891, and ending April 13, 1893, 
or until their successors are elected. 

And we further mutually agree that each 
association will, in the month of January. 
1898, elect a standing committee, consisting of 
five members, to serve for the ensuing two 
years, or such period as the joint committees 
may agree upon, to establish a minimum rate 
of wages, and adjust all questions of interest 
to the ive associations. 

The following working rules to be enforced 
during the continuance of this contract, unless 
otherwise ordered by the joint committees : 

ARTICLE 1. That the working day shall be 
eight hours, commencing at 8 a.m. and endi 
at 5 p.m., but the noon hour may be curtail 
by special agreement between the contractor 
or his representative and a majority of theem- 
ployees, but not in such a manner as to permit 
more than eight hours work. Butif two or 
more shifts of. men are worked in one day, 
the same men shall not work on more than one 
shift, and such shifts shall not be considered 
overtime. 

Авт. 2. That the pay shall be by the hour. 

ART.3. That the minimum rate of wages 
shall be Hur. (35) cents per hour from 
April 13, 1891, to April 1, 1893, inclusive. 

Авт. 4. That overtime shall be rated as time 
and one-half, and Sunday time shall be rated 
as double time. 


ART. 5. That all journeymen nters 
Shall receive their pay as often asonce in two 
weeks ; but when a journeyman is discharged, 
he shall be paid on the day of his discharge or 
on demand at the office. 


ART. 6. That the apprentice system shall be 
governed by the State law. 

ART. 7. No member of the Carpenters and 
Builders’ Association shall during the term of 
this сопа make a ааа the уте. of 
wages of a carpenter without giving hi ue 
notice previous to making said reduction. This 
article shall in no way be construed as conflict- 
ing with Article No. 3. 


Авт. 8. No member of the Carpenters and 
Builders’ Association shall sublet or M out 
their carpenter work. Neither 1 any 
journeyman who is а member of any associa- 
tion ыі in the United Carpenters’ 
Council be permitted to take piece work in 
any shape or manner from any owner or соп- 
tractor, whether he be a member of the Car- 
penters and Builders’ Association or not. 


Авт. 9. Any journeyman carpenter being a 
member of any organization represented in 
the United Carpenters’ Council, may work for 
any person who does not pay less than the 
minimum rate of wages. 


Авт. 10. Any member of the Carpenters 
and Builders’ Association may at their discre- 
tion employ one helper to every five carpen- 
ters on each job, who shall be at liberty to use 
а saw, hammer and hatchet at any work оп 
the job, and the rate of wages shall be as 
agreed between the employer and employee. 

ART. 11. All ы-і Баланы now іп the employ 
of any member of this association shall com- 
plete their apprenticeship with such member. 

Авт. 12. A complete list of all additions in 
the membership of either association shall be 
reported to the secretary of each association 
as often as once in every three months. 


Аят. 13. Any infraction of the provisions of 
this agreement by a member of either associa- 
tion parties to this contract shall be reported 
to the chairman of the respective arbitration 
committees, and to be by them investigated. 
and upon sufficient proof of the violation о! 
any of the provisions of this contract. he or 
they shall be fined. The amount of the fiue to 
be determined by the joint committee. Upon 
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pak ey 97 of the fine, he or they shall be 
Suspended from the association of which he or 
they are members; and itis further agreed that 
no employer shall again employ said journey- 
man c nter while such fine remains unpaid. 
And no journeyman carpenter shall work for 
any employer who has been fined and the same 
remains unpaid. 
Signed by the Committee, Carpenters and 
uilders' Association, and by the Com- 
mitte United Carpenters’ Council. 


Peorla, Ill. 


About May 1 the carpenters struck for 
shorter hours and the plasterers went out on a 
sympathetic strike to help the carpenters. 

The employers, who were paying more than 
the minimum rate of wages, did not feel that 
they could grant the demand for less hours, 

ially as there was no great difficulty in 
securing plenty of men. 

On June 10 the men returned to work at the 
old time and everything is serene at present. 

The Exchange їз їп a prosperous condition, 
having recently taken more roomy quarters in 
thesame building, which they have occupied 
since they were burned out last year. 

Business is quiet in Peoria, but promises to 
be better before fall. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Builders have been considerably disturbed 
by labor troubles this season, and although no 
general strike occurred on May 1, nearly all 
the trades have been affected sometime be- 
tween March 15 aud May 15, though at present 
everything is running smoothly. 

The masons, hod carriers, stone cutters, 
plumbers, painters and tinners have returned 


to work during the past month under the rules ` 


established by the employers, and which were 
published in tbese columns in the June issue. 

The carpenters are still out, although suffi- 
cient non-union men bave been obtained to 
carry on present operations. 

Building has been badly injured by the con- 
dition of the labor market, as owners and ar- 
chitects have up to now withheld all contracts 
from competition except such as necessity com- 
pelad them to begin at once. Since June 1, 

owever, contractors have been kept busy fig- 
uring jobs, and present indications point to 
plenty of work for the balance of the year. 

The Exchange is in an exceedingly satisfac- 
leg! dev adus) and the building project is well 

т hand. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Everything is quiet in the city, with nothing 
to alarm the contractors in . The 
plumbers have had a little trouble with their 
men, but it was adjusted without a strike. 

The cornice makers are the only workmen 
who have struck so far this season, and their 
places were at once filled with non-union men. 

Building operations are not as active as 
usual this season, although there is a fair 
amount of work being done. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


The building trades have settled down to 
very fair condition and the strikes are about 
over. 

The galvanized iron and the tin workers are 
still out, demanding eight hours! work and ten 
hours pay. The employers are hiring non- 
union men, and turning out work as fast as 
possible. The architectural iron founders are 
also having trouble with their workmen, and, 
like the other metal workers, are getting 
along as best they may with non-union men. 
The strikers want eight hours, and the adop- 
tion by the employers of very stringent work- 
ing rules to which they (the employers) will 
not consent. 

The carpenters struck shortly after May 1, 
but the difference is now settled, and the men 
are working eight hours at from 35 to 40 cents 
per hour. 

There is no trouble in any of the other 
branches of the trade, and the relations be- 
tween employers and workmen are generally 
peaceful and harmonious, with plenty of work 
in the market. 

The contractors have not been seriously dis- 
turbed by the strikes, as precautionary meas- 
ures had been adopted, and they were ready 
for any action that might be taken by the 
unions. 

AII trades connected with building are now 
working eight hours. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Nothing unpleasant was experienced in Kan- 
sas City as the result of the proposed strike of 
May 1, and since the strike of 1887 the relations 
between employers and workmen have been 
most friendly and satisfactory. 

There has been no attempt on the part of the 
workmen to secure shorter hours or increased 

y, except upon work done by the city. Тһе 

оса! industrial council recently made an effort 
to secure the passage of an ordinance estab- 
lishing eight hours as a standard day's work, 
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and to make it obligatory on the part of all 
contractors to work not more than eight hours 
under pesar of fine or imprisonment, or 
both. is ordinance failed to carry except as 
for work done directly for the city. 

The hours generally worked in all branches 
of building, with the exception of city work, 
are nine, with payment by the hour, and the 
disposition of the workmen is in favor of more 
rather than less hours. The only trouble is the 
lack of sufficient work to keep all employed. 

Building is quieter this year than it has been 
for some years past, and no favorable change 
is expected until next season. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


Everything connected with the building 
trades is very quiet, and but very little work 
in the market. 

The harmonious relations with the workmen 
have been undisturbed this year, and nothing 
has been heard іп the shape of complaints from 
either side. 

The building business is at present very dull. 


Omaha, Neb. 


The workmen in the building trades in 
Omaha seem to be satisfied with their present 
relations with the employers, and everything 
is in a harmonious condition. 

There is a surplus of workmen in the mar- 
ket at present, which it is hoped can be em- 
ployed later in the season. 

he Builders’ and Traders’ Ехсһа is in 
good condition and affairs generally are about 
normal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


The only trouble among employees affecting 
the building trades at præsens is that of the 
iron molders, which has been felt in the taking 
of contracts where much cast-iron work is re- 
quired. 

There are fewer large building operations 
being carried on at present than for several 
years past, and as a result of the inactive con- 
dition of the labor market no disturbance із 
felt by the employers. 

The Exchange is in a healthy condition, and 
builders are looking for an increase of work in 
the near future. 


It is distinctly evident that the present 

‘ear marks the period of ual but positive 
improvement in the relationships tween 
builders and their workmen. 

The general strike that was talked of by the 
unions for May 1 presented two very important 


aspects. 

Te forewarned, and hence forearmed, the 
employers, and entailed the most earnest dis- 
cussion among the workmen as to the advisa- 
bility of the step. 

The employers, in being forewarned, were 
compelled to take action, to consider means, to 

rfect plans for intelligently and effectually 

orearming themselves, and in the considera- 
tion of the situation the merits and demerits of 
the position taken by the workmen became 
necessarily more apparent and distinctly out. 
lined, and hence a comprehension of their mo- 
tives more easily possible. 

The earnest discussion of the pre sed strike 
by the workmen developed the fact that a 

eneral strike was not advisable even under 
the advanced state of organization to which 
the workmen have attained. 

Their own position has been more clearly 
demonstrated to themselves by this discussion, 
and it is evident from their action that they 
are growing more and more reluctant to use 
force in attempts to secure desired ares De 
and are being less swayei by unprincipled 
agitators. 

The condition of the labor market, as deter- 
mined by the correspondence previously al- 
luded to, may be considered as being very sat- 
isfactory, with the promise of a season of com- 

aratively undistur| tranquility in the build- 
"x trades. 
uch disturbances as are now causing trouble, 
with possibly the exception of Cleveland, are 
only felt locally and can in nosense be accep’ 
as indicating general conditions. 

Affairs in this connection in New England 
are unruffled and show no prospect of unfavor- 
able chango. 

In New York State outside of the city every- 
thing is quiet, with arbitration actıng as oil 
upon the troubled waters. In New York City 
the lumber handlers’ strike and lockout is a 
complicated affair that has arisen from purely 
local conditions and has effected the building 
trades only so far as is natural from the re- 
stricted supply of lumber. 

The territory embraced by Гаа 
Baltimore, Washington, Wilmington and Pitts- 
burgh is in a satisfactory condition, with pleas- 
ant relations existing in all branches of the 
building trades Philadelphia is helping her 
Pittsburgh brethren out as muchas possible by 
sending such men as can be spared, which may 
be taken as a mark of confidence between em- 

loyers and workmen of the former city. The 
b ilding business being ruined for this year in 
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Pittsburgh, the employers and workmen аге 
both determined to e the contest at present 
going ona precedent that shall settle perman- 
ently (if possible) the position to be accepted 
and maintained by each. The effect of this 
struggle is being watched by builders all over 
the country and will doubtless be more widely 
felt than is at present anticipated. 

Ohio builders are enjoying satisfactory con- 
ditions, so far as labor 1s concerned, and the 
employers of Cincinnati are endeavoring to 
establish arbitration as the means of settling 
future disputes. ; 

Michigan isin an uncertain condition. The 
Detroit and Grand Rapids workmen are some- 
what unsettled and unpleasantness may occur 
at any time. The organized labor in Grand 
Rapids is іп sympathy with the street railway 
employees’ strike and the other trades are in- 
clined to help the stone cutters in Detroit. 

The Northwest, taking Chicago as the south- 
east corner, 1s in a quiescent state, with only a 
few rumblings of discontent heard as theresult 
of the failure to secure concessions from the di- 
rectors of the World’s Fair. 

In Missouri, Nebraska and Iowa the building 

business is very quiet, with the exception of in 
St. Louis, where business is about thesame as 
usual. 
Throughout the far West the comparative 
inactivity in the building trades gene-ally this 
season acts as a bar to the correct determina- 
tion*of the true condition of affairs, as any 
arbitrary action on the part of the unions 
would be a useless waste of euergy at the 
present time. 

It is evident, after two months have qu 
since the date ior which the general strike was 
set, that the building trades are not in so bad a 
condition as might be supposed and that the 
unions are beginning to recognize the fact that 
organizations of employers are factors for good 
and that more can be accomplished by co-oper- 
ation than by opposition. 


The Growing Use of Brick for 
` Building Purposes. 


A writer in the Philadelphia ег 
notes the fact that brownstone has for 
years been the distinguishing feature of 
architecture in New York, just as brick 
has been in Philadelphia, but it is now 
going out of fashion. It has made miles 
of streets in New York almost as somber 
as Greenwood Cemetery. In fact, there 
is more variety of structure in Greenwood 
than there is on many of the streets of 
the city. But ше ара the brownstone 

ed. 


front has he new dwellings 
going up are, for the most part, con- 
structed of other material. Cheap flats 


still have a thin veneering of brownstone, 
but new private residences are beginning 
to show atvariety and taste in architecture 
which, if continued for a number of years, 
will give to the metropolis a different ap- 
pearance from what it had in the past. 

rick is being used far more extensively 
than ever before, and the fashion this 
year has run in the direction of light and 
fancy colored brick, and even the high 

riced Philadelphia and Baltimore bric 

ave, to a certain extent, felt the effect 
of this demand for the light colored kinds. 
The growing popularity of brick is shown 
by the fact that the production at points 
from which this market draws its sapplies 
was 1,200,000,000 in 1890, being 200,000,- 
000 more than in 1889. Stone, other than 
brown, is also being used more largely 
than ever, and brick and stone are used 
effectively together in countless combi- 
nations oF size and color. All this serves 
to give variety to the new architecture of 
the city, and in the quarters where the new 
building is going on most extensively the 
stranger no longer feels the depression 
which it imparted by unbroken blocks of 
brownstone houses built upon the same 
architectural formula—namely, three от 
four stories and basement, with a high 
stoop. 


— 


The steamship Memphis of the Atlantic 
Transport Line has the record of taking 
from Swansea, Wales, the greatest cargo 
of tin plate that ever left that port for any 
part of the world. It aggreated about 
4100 tons, or 60,851 boxes. Of this num- 
ber of boxes 17,547 were delivered in 
Philadelphia, and 43,804 boxes were dis- 
charged in Baltimore. 
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KING'S WINDSOR CEMENT 


FOR PLASTERING WALLS AND CEILINGS. 


It is more than three times as strong, over twice as hard, . 
And requires one-third less labor than lime-and-hair plaster. 


Houses plastered with King's Windsor Cement can be occupied from four to six weeks sooner than those 
finished in the usual way. 

The plastering does not chip or pit, and any mason can apply it. 

King's Windsor Cement is indorsed and used by the leading architects and by prominent builders through- 
. out the United States. 
For further particulars apply to or address the following agents: 


Holmes & На ев, Elmira, Noble & Carter, Springfield, Kiss. Geo. E. Warren, Toroa Сезер, Mass. Luther Keller, Scranton, Ра, 
L. Mander ester adi Buffalo, N.Y. Murray Brothers, Allegh ову га Stitt, Price & Co.. Colu ‚О. W.W. Weston, Honesdale, Pa. 
W. Н. Wait Williamsport. Pa. Garrison, Williams & Co. Тиврцгк, ра. Kelly [gland L&T. Con Cleveland, о. S. M. Hamilton & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
le & Trinkle Philadelphia, Pa. Morphy Bros., Amsterd: Y. Smith, Sing Sing; N.Y. J. W. Gaffney, Waterbury, Conn. 
Jas. Н. McGill, Washington, D. C. Barnes & Ladow, Mechantesville, N.Y. Е.А. Chatfield Go, New Haven, Conn. С. Р. Palsler, New Bedford, Mass. 
Dickinson Bros. & King, Chi „Ш. Назса1 Dodge, Pittsfield, Mass. T. B. Campbell, Ithaca, N.Y. 1. С, Wright & Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Glencoe Lime & Cement Co., St. Louis, Munson Bros., Utica, N. Y. A. Schaupp, South Bethlehem, N.Y. W.M. itmore & Co., ebay ton. Ohio. 
Mo. Inman Bros., Akron, О. Cook nung, Newark, N. J. Chas. Traser & Son, East Providence 
L. H. McCammon & Bro., Cincinnati, O. Erie 1 Lime & Cement Co., Erie, Pa. Davis à & ad мез Trenton, N. J., R. 
— о ғ — 


J. B. KING & CO., Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, 


—— 24 STATE STREET, NEW YOHK.—— 
Also Sole Manufacturers of King’s Diamond Brand Calcined Plaster. 


“JUNIATA” 


Timber Hangers, Stirrups or Bridle Irons, guaranteed to be made 


of Best Refined Iron, tensile strength 50,000 lbs. per square inch. 
All ordinary sizes single hangers always in stock. 
One third cheaper than Hangers made in small quantities by hand, 


the usual way. 


Send for list of sizes and price. 


GEO. р. BULLARD, 
125 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


inside window siiaing вита THE TAINTOR SAW SET. 


It is the most pop- 
ular Blind in Amer- 
ica ;agreatimprove- 
ment over the old 
style; better style; 
more convenient, 25 


double the length of 
| time. The only bitud 
that gives universal A E 2 7 

satisfaction. lt l = 24 қ Patented Oct. 9, 1888, 
| по more an expe'l- 2 А z ; 
menr. Tens of thou- У 2 - Жаз Бака 19,1891. 
sands are in use " 
| Architects are вресі- 
fying them on their 
merits. Send for 
illustrated catalogue 
and prices. 


Agents wanted. 


Enclose 4c stamp 
for 80 - pi ilus- 
trated catalogue and 
prices to 


The Hariman 


Sliding Blind Co. | For the FIRST TIME a SAW SET that will set a saw as it should be set is 
52 Larwell $t., offered to the mechanic. Со to your hardware dealer, ask for one and try it. You 
Wooster, Ohio, — | |. find it works perfectly. If your dealer hasn't got it, send us $1.50 and we will 
Mfrs. for U.S.A. Wa. О. One, 150 Broadway, N. Y. Agt. | oond you one, express paid. If you do not find it perfectly satisfactory, return it to 


Grosvenor.—Model Yachts and |" within 80 days, prepaid, and we will return the money. 
Boats. Their designing, ‘making and sailing. WE CLAIM THE FOLLOWINC ADVANTACES. 
designs and working drawings: leatherette. (1.) Teeth of saw always in plain sight. (2.) Tooth is protected and cannot curl. 
88 pages.. 2] :$2 | (3.) Does not dent or break the tooth or buckle the saw. (4.) Quickly and per- 
Field.—Canvas Canoes and Ном | manently adjusted. (5.) One motion of the hand does the work. (6.) Will not 
A uci nM cries is аа do. БО tire the hand. (7.) Is not liable to slip off the tooth. (8.) Will set a Saw as narrow 
Woodward's Graperies and Hor-| 88 5-16 of an inch, including tooth, and teeth from 4 to 16 points to the inch. 
ticultural Buildings. A book of designs and 


аны ee ad IT DOES ITS WORK EVERY TIME. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


DAVM WILLIAMS, TAINTOR MFG. CO., 84 Chambers St., New York. 


96-102 Reade Street, - New York. 
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812 Lincoln Building, Union Square, New York. 
Instruction at Home by Mail. 
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CHICAGO. 


against 
Heat and 
Cold. 


АС ду 


United States Mineral Wool Co., 


2 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


Courses in Perspective Drawing. Architectural De- | PAPERS, TRACING CLOTH, RULES, TAPES, &c. 
to Send for Catalogue. 


А. Н. ABBOTT & CO, 
5o MADISON STREET, CHICAGO. 


sign and Decorative Art. $25 $50 per annum, ac- 
cording to number of assignments, For full particu- 
lars apply to C. POWELL KARR, Architect. 


ШЕ THE BUILDERS’ GUIDE 
Saves from $5 to $50 on every job. 
Everybody Is pleased with it. Price, 50 cents. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Address. . 


I. P. HICKS, P. О. Box 407, Omaha, Neb. 


Convenient Houses and How to 
Build Them, comprising а large variety of 
plans, photographic designs, and artistic in- 
teriors and exteriors of [deal Homes, vary- 
ing in cost from $1000 to $10,000. Comprising 
Six parts: The Architect and the Housewife. 
А Journey Through the House. Plans of 50 
Convenient Houses. Practical House Build- 
ing. Business Points in Building How to 
Secure a Home. By Louis H.GIBSON. Archi- 
tect. Bound in cloth... ............... $2.5 


о 
DAVID WILLIAMS, 66 & 68 Duane St., М.Ү. 


Solid Braided Window Sash Cord. 
The most durable and economical. 
Send for Samples to the Manw 


Sacturers, 
Cordage Works, 


115 Congress Street, Boston, Mass, 


Samson 


V ANTED-A competent all round carpen- 
ter, good at handling men and pushing 
work, at a mine in the South. Address 
“CARPENTER,” 
Care of ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL, 
NEW YORK. 


| Protection 


ROOFING. 


Ehret’s Black Diamond Prepared Roofing. 


Best, Cheapest, Most Durable ; anybody can put it on. 
Water, Steam, Acid and Gas Proof. Send for Circular 
containing description, price list, references, &c. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


М. ЕНКЕТ, Jr., % CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


MINERAL WOOL 


FOR DEADENING OF SOUND. 


ST. LOUIS. 


=n FREE 


5000 to give away. 
А CARPENTER'S BEST 5 CENT PENCIL SENT 
FREE WITH CIRCULAHS IF THIS PAPER IS MEN- 
TIONED. GAGE TOOL CO., VINELAND, N. J. 


THE GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN 


RO OF ING. 


We are now ready to supply the product of en. 
tirely new machinery and processes just completed, 
by which we not only have greatly improved 
the кен and durability of our well-known 
ASBESTOS EOOFING, but have also secured a degree 
of uniformity never before attained in any similar 
fabric. We offer this as the PERFECTED form of the 
portable Roofing which we have manufactured 
with continued improvements during the past thirty 
years, and as the most desirable Roofing for gen- 
eral purposes. 

The important features of our recent improve- 
mente, for which patents have been allowed in 
this Country and in Europe, are described in our 
new circular, which, with samples. will be sent 
free by mail. 

Our Asbestos Roofing is now in use проп Ғас- 
tories Foundries, Cotton Gins, Chemical Works, 
Railroad Bridges, Cars, Steamboat Decks, etc., in 
all parts of the world. 

It is supplied ready for use, in rolls of 200 square 
feet, and weigns with Asbestos Roof Coating, ready 
for shipment, about 85 pounds to 100 square feet. 

It is adapted for steep or flat roofs in all climates, 
and can be readily applied by unskilled workmen 

ЯЗ There are inferior imitations of our Asbestos 
Roofing, purchasers are cautioned. 


Samples and Descriptive Prist List frec by mail, 


Н. М. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CO., 


BOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


H. W. Johns’ Asbestos Liquid Paints, 
Fire = Proof Paints. Building Felt, 
Steam - Pipe and Boiler Coverings, 
Asbestos Steam Packings, Caskets, etc. 
Vulcabeston Moulded Rings, Washers, etc. 


87 Maiden Lane, New York. 
іна 


/ Ж” e ( 


/ 


FROST PROOF, 


AIR TICHT. 


All Leading Architects recommend and all Reliable 
Contractors use 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 


S. E. BARRETT MFG. CO., Chicago, Ill. 
C. B. HEWITT & BROS., New York City. 
DiMMICK & LOW 

W.N DIMMICK, Portland, Ore. 
A. BALDWIN & CO ‚Та. 
EHRET, WARREN MFG CO., St. Louis and Kansas City, 


Mo., and 
WARREN-EHRET С0., Philadelphia, Ра. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Limited, New Orleans, 


À NEPONSET WATER PROOF PAPERS 


F. W. BIRD & SON, 


Sole Manufacturers, 
East Walpole, Mass. 


Samples free by mail to everyone. 


“STAR BRAND.” 


This justly celebrated brand of Red Rosin-Sized Sheathing is manufactured only by us. 


write us for samples and prices. 


432 MARKET STREET, 


Google 


If you cannot obtain it of your dealer 


For strength, finish and beauty of color it cannot be equaled for the money. 


WARREN-EHRET COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of Building Papers, Roofing Felts, Carpet Linings, &c., 


- PHILADELPHIA. 
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Building in Brooklyn. 

According to facts which have been re- 
cently brought to our notice, the builders 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., are soon to be con- 

: fronted with a very peculiar set of condi- 

tions and circumstances. The official rec- 
ord shows that there only remain some 
85,000 unoccupied building lots within 
the corporate limits of that city. On the 
other hand, for several years past the 
average number of buildings put up in 
the city named has been about 10,000 a 
year. On the face of it, then, it would 
seem that builders will run out of an op- 
portunity to build, so far as new lots are 
concerned, in about three and ahalf years 
—that is, assuming that the present rate 
of building is to be maintained. These 
figures are, we believe, substantially cor- 
rect, and to say that they were startling to 
the few real estate operators to whose at- 
tention they have been brought is only to 
give expression to a fact. It is not to be 
inferred, however, that the building busi- 
ness in Brooklyn will stop at so early a 
date as these figures alone would seem to 
indicate, for it must be remembered that 
in every year’s building a large number of 
lots are used from which old buildings 
are removed. The number of new build- 
ings does not by any means indicate 
the number of new lots which are oc- 
cupied. This in itself would serve to 
lengthen the time if nothing else were 
done. Then the outskirts admit of 
annexation, so that the supply can be 
maintained in that way. However, 
the fact that we want to emphasize is, 
that Brooklyn is building much more 
rapidly than even her own citizens com- 
prehend. Similar statistics, perhaps, 
could be shown with respect to New York 
City, but her citizens are so accustomed 
to big operations that they pay very little 
attention to what is going on. АП these 
things point to the desirability of enlarged 
borders for both cities, if not amalgama- 
Поп. Accordingly, the scheme for а 
* greater" New York, which has been 
more or less discussed in the political 
papers for some time past, becomes one 
of special interest to builders. 


IT IS NOT THE DEFECTS BUT THE BEAU- 
TIES WHICH SHOULD FORM OUR CRITERION 
OF JUDGMENT IN ALL MATTERS OF ART.— 
Chapin. 


Manufacturing in the World's Fair. 


The directors of the World's Fair, at 
Chicago, are reported to have decided 
that there shall be no manufacturing in 
the Manufactures Building. This struct- 
ure will contain only the manufactured 
products. It was generally thought that 
the contrary would be true. But the plan 
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now is that all manufacturing must be 
done in the buildings in which raw 
materials are displayed. For instance, 
while cotton goods will be exhibited in 
the Manufactures Building, the process 
of weaving the same must be looked for 
in the Agricultural Building. Diamonds 
and other precious stones will be exhib- 
ited in the Manufactures Building, but 
the arts of the lapidary will be shown in 
the Mines and Mining Building, since 
diamonds are a product of mining. The 
same is true of all other classes of exhib- 
its. The idea at present is that there 
shall not be a single wheel turned in the 
Manufactures Building. This decision is 
not likely to be regarded with any great 
amount of favor by the general public. 
Many machines can, of course, be exhib- 
ited motionless and visitors will not ex- 
pect to see them in operation, Farm 
machinery is a case in point. There are 
other machines, however, and perhaps 
they are in the great majority, which 
must be shown in motion to enable vis- 
itors to get a proper conception of their 
method of operation or of the principles 
involved in their construction. Under 
such a ruling as this the Manufactures 
Building would be apt to lose exhibits of a 
great deal of very interesting machinery, 
as exhibitors would not send two sets of 
machines—one for show in the Manufact- 
ures Building and one to be put in opera- 
tion in some other building. 


THE STUDY OF ART POSSESSES THIS GREAT 
AND PECULIAR CHARM, THAT IT IS ABSO- 
LUTELY UNCONNECTED WITH THE STRUG- 
GLES AND CONTESTS OF ORDINARY LIFE. 
BY PRIVATE INTERESTS, BY POLITICAL 
QUESTIONS, MEN ARE DEEPLY DIVIDED AND 
SET AT VARIANCE ; BUT BEYOND AND ABOVE 
ALL SUCH PARTY STRIFES THEY ARE AT- 
TRACTED AND UNITED BY A TASTE FOR THE 
BEAUTIFUL IN ART.— Guizot. 


The New Tin-Plate Tariff. 


The large quantities of tin plate used 
in the building trades gives added inter- 
est to the statement that at midnight of 
Tuesday, June 80, the new tariff went 
into effect, and hereafter every box of 
plates imported will have to pay 2.2 cents 
per pound, which is 1.2 cents per pound 
more than the tax levied under the old 
law. Тһе ist of July, therefore, may be 
said to mark the beginning of actual 
competition between the Welsh and 
American manufacturers of tin plates. 
Friends of the new tariff argued that a 
cent a pound was too small a margin to 
permit the profitable manufacture of tin 
plates in this country; but with the ex- 
isting duty of 2.2 cents it is generally be- 
lieved that plates can be made here in 
suecessful competition with the foreign 
product. Хо one doubts, however, that 
the importations in this line, when the 
present large speculative stocks are ex- 
hausted, will continue heavy for some 
time to come, for it is unreasonable to 
suppose that the enormous current de- 
mand for consumption will be imme- 
diately met with a domestic product. 
Already, however, some works are in op- 


eration in this country, others are build" 
ing, and it is safe to say that very many 
more are in contemplation ; and the prod- 
uct of these works, existing and prospec- 
tive, will in due time largely, if not 
wholly, supplant the foreign plates. 
Users of tin plates are, of course, inter- 
ested in prices, and the market is being 
closely watched by buyers. The extra 
cost due to the higher tax was, however, 
practically discounted last fall, and the 
impression prevails that there will be no 
very important change now that the new 
tariff has gone into effect. 


THE ENORMOUS INFLUENCE OF NOVELTY 
—THE WAYIN WHICH IT QUICKENS OBSER- 
VATION, SHARPENS SENSATION, AND EXALTS 
SENTIMENT—IS NOT HALF ENOUGH TAKEN 
NOTE OF BY US, AND IS TO ME A VERY SOR- 
ROWFUL MATTER. AND YET, IF WE TRY TO 
OBTAIN PERPETUAL CHANGE, CHANGE IT- 
SELF WILL BECOME MONOTONOUS.—Ruskin. 


Electricity at the World's Fair. 


It is the intention of the management 
to make the Chicago World's Fair site and 
the buildings one grand exemplification 
of the progress that has been made in 
electricity. Тһе electrical exhibits will 
not be confined to a few of the buildings, 
but on every hand there will be a display 
of electricity. The grounds, including 
the waterways, the wooded island, the 
streets and avenues and boulevards ap- 
proaching the World's Fair site, will all 
be lighted by electricity and in harmony 
with the general effett which it is desired 

Чо produce. According to Chairman 
Jeffery of the Committee on Grounds and 
Buildings, the great structures of the 
exposition will be turned into a panoramic 
view at night by the aid of powerful 
electric search lights. On the gilded 
dome of the Administration Building, on 
the center pavilion of the Casino, and at 
other suitable points these search lights 
will be placed. During the evenings on 
which the exposition is open, the lights 
will be turned on the several main build- 
ings and waterways so as to flood them 
with a sudden burst of electric splendor. 


WE MUST NOTE CAREFULLY WHAT DIS- 
TINCTION THERE IS BETWEEN A HEALTHY 
AND A DISEASED LOVE OF CHANGE; FOR 
AS IT WAS IN HEALTHY LOVE OF CHANGE 
THAT THE GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE ROSE, 
IT WAS PARTLY IN CONSEQUENCE OF DIS- 
EASED LOVE OF CHANGE THAT IT WAS 
DESTROYED.— Ruskin. 


Car Lines in Cities. 


The old description of a city was “А 
horse with some buildings set up around 
it." The idea was to emphasize the im- 
portance of the horse in the extreme de- 
velopment of modern civilization. For 
many years past the horse has been a 
prime necessity for transit in and through 
cities, but gradually his function in this 
respect is becoming of less importance. 
Some of the cities that we visit nowadays 
brag that they have few or no horse-car 
lines. Cable roads and electric roads have 
superseded the horse-car lines. The ad- 
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vantages to the public of the cable road 
and the electric road are not to be gain- 
said. With a horse-car line or a mule- 
car line, as it sometimes exists, the ulti- 
mate speed attainable is a comfortable 
jog for the animals. If they are hurried 
too much, wear and tear of animal flesh 
is so great as to interfere with the inter- 
ests of the stockholders. When, on the 
other hand, the horses are allowed to pro- 
ceed at a comfortable jog, the slowness of 
a long trip is an exasperation to the man 
of business. But with electric cars and 
cable cars there are opportunities for 
spurts and special speed runs which are 
impossible with horse cars. With a 
properly constructed cable line or electric 
line, the cars may go as slow as circum- 
stances require through the crowded 
portions of a city, and then may be made 
to attain a speed even rivaling steam cars 
whenever a clear stretch of track is be- 
fore them and there are no passengers to 
get on or off. The difference in time be- 
tween distant points in a city, as between 
horse cars and electric or cable cars, is a 
very material saving to the busy man of 
affairs. 


THE MOST VALUABLE THINGS, IF THEY 
HAVE FOR A LONG TIME APPEARED AMONG 
US, DO NOT MAKE ANY IMPRESSION AS THEY 
ARE GOOD, BUT GIVE US A DISTASTE AS 
THEY АВЕ OLD.— Thackeray. 


Sharpening Planes. 

In another part of this issue we present 
а somewhat extended article on the sub- 
ject of sharpening planes by a mechanical 
engineer who has had long experience 
both in this country and in England. He 
has very carefully illustrated his ideas by 
means of numerous diagrams, and there 
are few among our readers who will not 
be profited by perusing this article very 
carefully. This said, however, we doubt 
if there are many who will fully agree 
with our contributor in all particulars. 
The object of this note is to suggest a 
comparison of ideas, and so we shall be 
glad to hear from any one, either in in- 
dorsement of the views of our contributor 
or in criticism of them. Our columns are 
always open for communications from 
practical men, and we trust that this sub- 
ject will call forth a large number of 
letters. 


THE ENEMY OF ART IS THE ENEMY OF 
NATURE. ART IS NOTHING BUT THE HIGH- 
EST SAGACITY AND EXERTION OF HUMAN 
NATURE; AND WHAT NATURE WILL HE 
HONOR WHO HONORS NOT THE HUMAN ?— 
Lavater. 


Progress in Heating Buildings. 

Those who do not make а specialty of 
heating have very little conception of the 
rapid changes which are occurring in the 
practice of heating at the present time. 
There is, perhaps, no other branch of do- 
mestic engineering in which changes are 
во constantly and rapidly taking place. 
It would seem that the practice of past 
years had been predicated upon an inade- 
quate conception of principles, while the 
changes which are now being made are 
based upon a more intelligent interpreta- 
tion of those principles. Whatever may 
be the reason, the art is advancing very 
rapidly. It із now cheaper to adequately 
heat a house than ever before, and results 
are more certain with the best forms of 
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apparatus than at any previous date in the 
history of the trade. Little by little arti- 
ficial gas is being brought into use, as is 
evidenced Ъу an article that appears іп 
another part of this issue. In this there 
is given an account of what a prominent 
engineer has done in the way of heating a 
conservatory using an artificial fuel. Our 
own offices the past season were heated 
likewise by artificial gas. A peculiar 
form of hot-water circulator was used, 
being located upon the office floor. The 
circulation was by means of coils, most 
of which were below the line of fire. Not- 
withstanding this disadvantage a space of 
nearly 65,000 cubic feet was kept to a 
temperature of about 70°, at a cost of less 
than $1 per day, with gas at regular 
rates, taking the average of the season 
through. We shall probably lay before 
our readers full details of this system of 
heating at an early date. 
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A Magnificent Country House. 


The new country house of Whitelaw 
Reid, which is rapidly nearing comple- 
tion, at White Plains, N. Y., is destined 
to rank among the largest, handsomest 
and most thoroughly appointed suburban 
residences in the vicinity of the metrop- 
olis. The main hall is a spacious apart- 
ment in which are three open fire places. 
The dining room is long and high, being 
almost sheathed in glass on the two sides 
and finished in polished oak. Probably the 


. most enteresting room in the house is the 


library, with shelves for 25,000 volumes, 
and finished in old seasoned woods that 
look as if they had stood the storms and 
frosts of centuries. Open fire 
to be found in every room, while a steam 
plant supplies their deficiencies from the 
standpoint of actual warmth. It is said 
that nothing on an equally extensive scale 
has been attempted in a country house 
before. The guest chambers are numer- 
ous and finished in a manner in keeping 
with other portions of the dwelling. It 
will be remembered that the house for- 
merly occupied by Mr. Reid was burned 
to the ground some time eo owing to the 
fact that there was not sufficient water at 
hand for extinguishing the fire. A new 
water-works plant is being put in that 
will be sufficient to supply water for a 
small vill The house will be lighted 
by electricity, and there is everything to 
make the dwelling not only convenient 
and comfortable in its appointments but 
luxurious in its tout ensemble. The cost 
of the house is estimated to approximate 
$1,000,000. 
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Non-Absorbent Mortar. 


Prof. Ira O. Baker of Illinois says that 
* mortar may be made practically non- 
absorbent by the addition of alum and 
potash soap. One per cent., by weight, 
of powdered alum is added to the dr 
cement and sand, and thoroughly mixed, 
and about 1 per cent. of any potash soap 
(ordinary soft soap made from wood ashes 
is very good) is dissolved in the water 
used to mix the mortar. The alum and 
soap combine and form compounds of 
alumina and the fatty acids, which are 
insoluble in water. 'These compounds are 
not acted upon by the carbonic acid of the 
air, and айа considerably to the early 
strength of the mortar. ith lime mor- 
tar the alum and soap have a slight dis- 
advantage, in that the compounds which 
render the mortar impervious to water 
also prevent the air from coming in con- 
tact with the lime and consequently pre- 
vent the setting of the mortar. On the 
other hand, the alum and soap compounds 
add considerably to both the early and 
ultimate strength of the mortar. 

This mixture could be advantageously 
used in the mortar of outside walls, for 


laces are. 
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masonry in wet places, for pointing mor- 
tar, forthe plastering of cellar and base- 
ment walls, for lining cisterns, &c. The 
efficiency of the alum and soap com- 
pounds is shown by the fact that the walls 
of the Croton reservoir in Central Park, 
New York City, were rendered impervi- 
ous by simply washing them four times 
alternately with the alum and the оар 
solutions. Before being coated the wal 
allowed the water to pass freely. Four 
coatings—two pairs—made a common 
brick absolutely impervious under a 40- 
foot head of water. The use of the alum 
any soap as above would in all cases di- 
minish, and in most cases entirely pre- 
vent, efflorescence or whitewash, which 
во frequently disfigures brick walls. 
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The Age of Trees. 


It is generally admitted that European 
trees have rarely exceeded the very re- 
spectable age of 800 years. Thus, recent 
information gathered by the German 
Fores Commission assigns to the pine 
500 and 700 years as a maximum, 425 
Тоқа to the silver fir, 275 years to the 

ch, 245 years to the red beech, 210 years 
to the aspen, 200 years to the birch, 170 
years to the ash, 145 years to the alder 
and 130 years to theelm. The heart of 
the oak begins to rot at about the age of 
300 years. The holly oak alone esca 
this law, and there is a specimen of t 
aged 410 years in existence near Afshafen- 
burg in Germany. 

At the Edinburg Forestry Exhibition, 
some years ago, there were exhibited two 
transverse sections of a couple of Scotch 
firs. One of these, which was 714 feet in 
diameter, was 517 years of ; the other, 
which was about 534 feet in diameter, was 
older, and exhibited 270 annual rings. A 
sequoia gigantea, felled іп Calaveras 
County, Cal., measured 387 feet in hight 
25 feet in diameter at the base, 15 feet at 
125 feet above the earth, and had attained 
the age of 8000 years. At Caphyoe (Ar- 
cadia) may be seen a plane tree which for 
a long time was ге ed as the one that 
the historian Pausanias spoke of in the 
second century. 

There isa cypress in the vicinity of 
Padua which is regarded as having 
a contemporary of Julius Cæsar, and ac- 
cording to another and more plausible 
legend, it was against the trunk of this 
tree that Francis I, seeing ‘all lost save 
honor,” endeavored to break his sword. 
The oak of Swilcar Lawn in the forest of 
Needwood was still robust in 1822 at the 
age of 600 years, and at the same epoch 
there might have been seen at Chupstead 
Place, County of Kent, а, large elm. 
around which a fair was annua ly held 
during the reign of Henry V, in the 
fifteenth century. 

The age of the Braburn yew, in this 
same County of Kent, was estimated by 
De Candolle to be 8000 years, and he at- 
tributed the same age to another yew, 
that of Fortingal, in Scotland. Тһе 
English historian Evelyn, in the seven- 
teenth century, cited a linden of the en- 
virons of Neustadt (Wurtemberg) then 
aged more than 1000 years. 


Tue HorraAwp Hovst, just completed, 
on the corner of Fifth avenue and 
Thirtieth street, cost $2,000,000, It is 
ten stories high and built entirely of 
white Indiana limestone. 


THE GROWTH of the Patent Office Bureau 
illustrates the wonderful advance of the 
nation in science and useful arts. In 1790 
three patents were issued; 100 years later 
the number was 26002, and the applica- 
t/ons for patents were 41,048. Тһе total 
number of patents granted during the 
hundred years is 453,944, an average of 
nearly 138 patents for every day in the 
year. 
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HE ATTRACTIVE aar повзуча 
arranged cottage which forms the 
basis of our supplement plate this 

month was erected not long since on Web- 
Eggleston, a suburb of Chi- 


ster avenue, 


COTTAGE IN A CHICAGO 


enable the reader to gather a very good idea 
of the construction and general arrange- 
ment. The plans show five rooms upon 
the first floor, one bei a reception 
hall measuring 10 x 12 feet. This is 
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Roof Plan. 


cago, Ill., for George G. Spencer from 
pues prepared by Rae & Wheelock, arch- 
tects, of that city. The elevations, floor 
plans aud a selection of details presented 
upon this and the following pages will 
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Scale of Plans, 1-16 Inch to the Foot. 
Cottage in a Chicago Suburb.—Rae & Wheelock, Architects, Chicago, ІШ. 


entered through a vestibule from the 
porch and from it open the parlor and 
ibrary. It is fitted with an open grate 
and a cosy seat in the corner. The con- 
nection between the hall and the two 
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SUBURB. 


rooms named is so managed as to give 
much the appearance of one large apart- 
ment when the sliding doors are open. 
An interesting feature of the parlor and 
library are the seats placed under the win- 
dows. In the rear of the library, and 
commamioati with it by ah toa 
ing doors, the dining room, х 

feet іп size. Opening from it,toward the 
rear, is the china closet and at the right 
of this the kitchen, which is provided with 
allthe modernconveniences. Thearran 

ment of the various rooms is such that the 
front door may be reached from the 
kitchen without passing through any of 
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Basement Plan. 
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Second Floor. 


the living rooms—a feature which cannot 
be too highly commended. The main 
stairway rises from the reception hall and 
reaches the second story near the center 
of the house, thus economizing hall space 
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on that floor. The rear stairs open from the 
kitchen and terminate on the landing 
where they join the main stairs, this ar- 
ent enabling persons to ascend to 
the second from the kitchen without 
panang to the front of the house and also 
oing away with the necessity of a separate 
rear stairway leading to the upper rooms. 
On the second floor are four sleeping rooms 
and a large bathroom. Opening from the 
front chamber is a dressing room, while 
from the other sleeping rooms о) com- 
- modious closets. e house is heated by 
afurnace. The laundry is in the base- 
ment, as arealsoseveral storerooms. The 
house is handsomely finished throughout 
and is said to have cost complete, exclu- 
sive of the ground, $7000. 


Early American Meeting Houses. 


The settlement of New England was the 
result of a d sentiment, with which 
the hearts of the pilgrim fathers were 


windows in an old-fashioned meeting 
house of 70 x 50 feet is never less than 40. 
Around three sides of the interior runs a 
gallery, supported upon columns of an 
unknown order. The ceiling is plastered ; 
but the huge rafters, which project from 
the walls about 6 feet below the eaves, 
and ар support the roof, are not соп- 
cealed. On the fourth side, and directly о] 
pee the middle of the long gallery,stan 
he pulpit, т which the whole magnifi- 
cence of architecture that the age could 
boast of was lavished. The fluted pilas- 
ters, with their wondrous itals, the 
heavy balustrade of the staircase, the 
greostel elevation of the desk, the superb 
w window, in whose presence the other 
lesser lights seem to withdraw and hide 
their diminished forms, and, more than 
all, the majestic sounding board, which 
canopied the whole, heavy with mold- 
ings, and rising in the center into a boss 
most marvellously scul ; all these 
formed an assemb! magnificent ob- 


jects, which seemed to mock at the Puri- 
tanical simplicity of the remaining parts 
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broadside of a , and served as a 
warning to all the backsliders in the 
village who were remiss in their attend- 
ance at meeting. 


An Arcehitect's Bill of Expenses. 


There are few men more keenly alive 
to the merits of a good joke than E. P. 
Bassford, St. Paul's well-known architect, 


Mee the preliminaries f. 

а site and arrange the i es for a 
blic building. He was absent from St. 
aul four days, and sent in his account 

i" the department made up of these 

items : 


To four days' time at $7 per day.... ..... $28 
TO OXDIMBOE. „эзлэ жэй кла кәжә do sa еле 
ТОШ: а нана Баана базык. Дзен $47 


The department sent him back a check 


Se 


Cottage in a Chicago Suburb.—Side (Left) Elevation.—Scale, % Inch to the Foot. 


filled, the stern spirit of Puritanism. 
This displayed i in every possible 
form, says an exchange, but in none more 
strikingly than in the architecture. 
Houses of worship, which they disdained 
to call churches, were erected almost be- 
fore the first rude dwe were сош- 
жүн: and the style of architecture, if, 

deed, it deserves that appellation, ar- 
rived at its perfection in less than a cen- 
tury after the first settlement of the coun- 
try. The mA form of the meeting 
house is much like that of a large barn, 
with gable ends. There are doors on three 
sides, each one having a small porch, or 
крав tower, rising as high as the eaves 
of the building, to contain a flight of 
stairs conducting to the gallery. No 
cornice or ornament of any sort the 
exterior ; but the uniformity of the sides 
and extremities of the building is broken 
by the unaccountable number of windows 
with which our ancestors saw fit to adorn 
the sacred edifice. We within 
bounds when we say that the number of 
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of the edifice. If the ambition of the 
builders was lofty enough for a steeple, 
one of the gable porches was made to rise 
considerably above the ridge pole. Upon 
this was erected the belfry, a structure 
which strongly resembles the top of an 
urn, standing upon six or — legs. 
From the belfry a slender spire shoots up, 
terminated with a gilt vane. There was 
however, another form of the steepled 
meeting house, which, we believe, 1s of 
earlier date than the one last described. 
This sort of edifice, of which very few now 
remain, is square ; the four sides of the 
roof meet in a pes over the center of 
the building, and from this point springs 
the steeple, consisting of a belfry and 

ire. e must not forget one remark- 
able contrivance in those early churches, 
the arr: ment of the pew seats. These 
were made with hinges, so that in prayer 
time they might be raised up and allow 
the occupants to lean against the back of 
the pew ; at the close of the prayer they 
were slammed down with a noise like the 


for the $28 and a rather sharp letter 
touching on his expenses, the 
payment thereof unless a detailed state- 
ment with a receipt for each item was 
sent in to Washington. To do this would 
entail more expense on Mr. Bassford than 
the claim was worth. Two months later 
he was ordered to St. Cloud on similar 
business. He had not forgotten the $19 
matter, and decided that the department 
should have no cause to complain again 
of him for not being explicitenough. He 
жан қом hes a MN E. 
cils an per ore departing for 
t. Cloud. Atter haps a week's ab- 
sence, during which time Mr. Bassford 
completed his business, he returned to 
St. Paul and prepared his report. It read 
something after the following vein : 
To the Hon. —— ——, Goverment Supervisor 
of Pubtio Buildings, &c., £e., Washington 


Dear Str.—Pursuant to your instructions, 
I beg leave to submit the following report : 
In accordance with instructions from your 
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department, on the morning of May 10, 188—, 
I started to fulfill the mission intrustei to m 
care, the selection of a site and arrangemen 
реа to the construction of a post office 
uilding in the city of St. Cloud, State of 
Minnesota, United States of North America. 
The morning was fair, temperature 62° F., 
humidity 86.01. Arrived at the Union Depot, 
St. Paul, at 7.24 а.ш. At 7.25 I negotiated 
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ther annoyance of the woman who would kee 
the window open. On arriving at St. Cloud, 
aforementioned, I secured a hack. Said hack 
was somewhat old, but fairly comfortable. It 
was drawn by two horses. The near horse 
was a sorrel, slightly lame in one hind leg. 
The off horse was a bay with a star in the 
forehead and three white feet. The driver 
was apparently 35 years old, of sandy com- 


Section Through Cas- 
ing.— Scale, 3 Inches 
to the Foot. 


Inch to the Foot 


Section Through 
Base. — Scale, 3 
Inches to Foot. 
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cents, the receipt for which is hereunt^ at- 


tached, marked “ Exhibit C," and made a part 
of this report. 

Mr. Bassford made up his report in 
about this way, going through with the 


several items of сірагв, meals, hack hire, 
the employment of a local surveyor, rail- 
way fare back to St. Paul, &c., each item 
of which was most minutely detailed. 
The entire expense account was not over 
$25, but his report covered a quire of 
foolscap paper closely printed on a type- 
writer. Its various exhibits went clear 
through the alphabet te Z, and then came 
a second series of “ exhibits” beginning 
with “А A." When the report had been 
received at Washington the official to 
whom it was addressed got a little mad 
overit. It leaked out finally and pro- 
duced no end of amusement. Mr. Bass- 
ford was finally officially informed that 
in future he need not be quite so explicit 
in his reports, and was told that, in con- 
sideration of the fullness of his last re- 
port, the brevity of his former report 
would be overlooked. Не received а 
check not only for the St. Cloud expense 
account, but also one for the $19 in ex- 
penses incurred at Winona. Afterward, 
when he chanced to be in Chicago, he 
called on the Government Architect. The 
other attachés of the office dropped in to 
see him, desirous of viewing the man who 


was not afraid to ‘‘sass” the United 
States Government. 
a 


From a Trade to an Art. 


The following interesting remarks ap- 
peared in a late issue of the Clay Worker, 
bearing the title given above: ү 

The great size and hight of modern 
buildings in our large cities has compelled 
more attention than ever to fire-proof 
construction. Twenty years ago iron was 
the preferred material, taken presumably 
for its fire-resisting quality. But confla- 
grations like those of Chicago and Boston 
demonstrated that iron was the worst 
possible material. Then followed a gen- 
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Miscellaneous Details of Cottage in a Chicago Suburb. 


for and purchased a railway ticket to St. 
Cloud. The ticket office is located at about 
the center of said depot and on the right-hand 
side. The ticket seller was a medium-sized 
gentleman of dark complexion. I paid for said 
ticket the sum of $5.82, the receipt for whicb 
is hereunto attached, marked “ Exhibit A,” and 
made a part of this report. The triptoSt Cloud 
was a pleasant one in most respects, though 
rendered somewhat monotonous by the mon- 
strous talk of a prohibition crank and the fur- 


Google 


plexion, freckled and evidently of Irish na- 
tionality. I paid him 25 cents for the use of 
his vehicle, the receipt whereof is hereunto 
attached, marked ‘‘ Exhibit B,” and made a 
part of this report. On my arrival at the 
hotel I registered in a book kept for that pur- 

. My dinner consisted of corned beef 
Boiled (rather salty), potatoes, four kinds of 
fruit, bread, butter, pickled beets, fried ham, 
pie and beans, The dinner was not very pal- 
atable. I paid for said dinner the sum of 40 


eral use of stone. Brick was not pre- 
ferred from its then lack of artistic ap- 
pearance and want of capacity for effect 
and expression. Stone, however, proved 
unreliable as a fire-resisting material, 
and some of them, in fact all except 
the sandstones, were found to easily 
disintegrate with the heat of a common, 
not to say great, conflagration. But 
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brickmaking has developed from а com- 
mon mechanical occupation into an 
art. Forms have altered from the stiff 
4x 8 formula to suit artistic situations in 
fronts, pilasters and cornices, and finally 
the crowning development is reached in 
the rapid and cheap production of the 
most elegant art forms and expressions in 
terra cotta, until now clay workers pro- 
duce the best material for the most pre- 
tentious or elaborate structures while re- 
taining, and, in fact, increasing, the well- 
known fire resisting qualities. 

Only one thing is yet desired in order to 
render the fire-proof condition absolute, 
and that is а fire-proof mortar The brick 
itself is practically indestructible by any 
heat possible in а conflagation. The 
mortar will crumble, with its lime base, 
and weaken the wall. А mortar has re- 
cently been invented by a German chem- 
ist that answers perfectly, 'tis said, but 
its great cost precludes its use, except, 
perhap; for some particular purpose, as 

e-proof vault construction, where ex- 
pense would be no object. There is not 
a single field for invention that would 
reward the one better who can discover a 
mortar that would be both fire proof and 
sufficiently cheap to be available. 

But, атан. brick and terra cotta is 
being generally preferred, and never has 
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there been such general preference shown 
for this material as is foreshadowed for 
the coming season. Safety and durability 
are beginning to usurp all other condi- 
tions in the erection of large buildings—a 
usurpation that has been rendered per- 
manent to brick and terra cotta by their 
becoming thoroughly artistic. 


 —— — —— 


Sculpture in Buildings. 


In the application of sculpture, particu- 
larly of statues, the Romans were prodigal, 
says oneof our foreign exchanges, butthey 
employed the latter chiefly as architect- 
tural accessories, frequently placing them 
over columns or on the summits of their 
edifices as acroteria to pediments, by way 
of giving variety to the outline of their 
buildings, and also of indicating at first 
sight their particular appropriation—a 
practice almost unknown to the Greeks, 
there being only one instance ofit. In 
Italian buildings, on the contrary, the 
practice has been frequently carried to а 
preposterous extent, rows of statues being 
placed on the pedestals of balustrades, so 
as almost to look like pinnacles, and to 
produce rather a stiff and formal effect 
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scription of а 17-foot row boat, by 
Henry J. Gielow, which we reprint 
from the Атегісап Machinist, will prove 
interesting to those correspondents who 
have recently inquired concerning the 
best method of performing similar work, 
as well as to many other readers of the 
aper: Тһе object in this design has 
Peen to secure a safe, comfortable and 
easy rowing boat for a y of six от eight 
rsons. The principal dimensions аге: 
ength, 17 feet; beam, 4 feet 6 inches; 
depth amidships, 18 inches, 25 inches at 
bow and 20 inches at stern; draft with 
moderate load, about 9 inches. The cost 
of materials is about $18. 

The form of the boat is shown in eleva- 
tion, Fig. 1; plan, Fig. 2; and end view 
or section, Fig. 3; and these are techni- 
cally known as sheer plan, half-breadth 

lan, and body plan, and are collectively 
Lion as the lines of the boat. 
The first 


Ts FOLLOWING illustrated de- 


operation is to enlarge the 
body plan, Fig. 3, to its full size—i. e., 
the actual size of the boat. This plan 
shows the cross section of the boat at every 
frame, being on outside of frame and in- 
side of planking, the right side of the fig- 
ure showing the forward frames on one 
side of boat, and the left side showing the 
after frames on one side of boat. A por- 
tion of each end of the sheer plan should 
also be drawn full size, to show proper lo- 
cation and form of rabbet on stern and 
after deadwood. 

In order to enlarge Fig. 3, first draw on 
a floor the horizontal lines (or water lines, 
as they are generally called) a, b, c, d and e. 
According to the scale, these lines are 3 
inches apart; hence in laying out the 
body plan on the floor the distance be- 
tween these lines must be 3 inches (full 
size). Also draw the vertical center line 
ға. Measure, with the given scale, on 
the water line a, the distance from the 
center line x x to the point a, in which 
the water line intersects the frame 11. 
Lay off the distance full size on the cor- 
responding line on the floor. Ina similar 
way measure with the given scale all the 
distances from the center line x x to the 
points in which the water lines intersect 
frame 11, and lay off corresponding dis- 
tances full size on the floor from the ver- 
tical center line. The highest point of 
this frame above the line e is obtained by 
а vertical measurement from the same 
line, and a horizontal measurement from 
the center line x x, and the lowest point 
of the same frame can be obtained py 
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measuring from the water line a down- 
ward. Now bend a flexible batten to the 
points laid off and draw frame 11. Ina 
similar way lay off points for frame 12 by 
measuring the distances from the center 
line x x to the points in which the water 
lines intersect this frame. In the same 
way points are found for all the frames 
ane curves drawn through them. If a 
fair curve cannot be drawn through a set 
of points, then a mistake has been made 
somewhere which must be rectified. 

The next step will be to lay off the 
curves in Fig. 2. To do so, first draw the 
horizontal center line x x and the frame 
lines perpendicular to г х. It must now 
be understood that the curve a, in Fig. 2, 
is the intersection of inside of planking, 
and a horizontal plane through the lower 
water line; and the curves b, с, d and e 
are intersections of the inside of planking, 
with horizontal planes, through corres- 
ponding water lines. If this is under- 
Stood there will be no difficulty in obtain- 
ing points in these curves. For instance, 
take the curve a, in Fig. 2. On frame 11 
lay off a point a,. Тһе distance from this 
point to the center line x x must be equal 
to the distance from x x in Fig. 3 to the 
point a in which the lower water line 
cuts frame 11. In asimilar way we find 
another point in the same curve in Fig. 2 
by laying off on frame 12, from the center 
line, а distance equal to that from the 
center line, Fig. 3, to the point in which 
the water line a cuts frame 12. In the 
same way we find points on all the frames 
in Fig. 2, and through these points draw 
the curve а. If a fair curve cannot be 
drawn through the points, there is an 
inaccuracy somewhere which must be cor- 
rected. То draw the curve b, we must first 
find points in this eurve as we did for the 
curve a, Fig. 2, by laying off distances on 
all the frames equal to the distances from 
ха, іп Fig. 3, to the points of intersec- 
tions of the water line b with correspond- 
ing frames. After the curve b has been 
drawn, find points in the curves c, d and 
e, and draw these curves also. The prin- 
cipal object of these curves in Fig. 2 is to 
make sure that the frame lines in Fig. 3 
have been drawn correctly. If these are 
correct, the curves in Fig. 2 will be fair 
curves, otherwise a fair curve cannot be 
drawn through the points laid off in 


Fig. 2. 

he curves f, g, h, i, in Fig. 1, are in- 
tersections of the inside of planking and 
vertical planes, through the lines f, g, h, 
i, in Fig. 8. Although it is not absolutely 
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than one of richness ; whereas, when they 
are introduced on the angles and apex of 
a pediment, or when there is merely one 
in the latter situation, such monotony 
does not take place, and additional im- 
portance and loftiness may be given to 
that portion of the edifice by such decora- 
tion. The abundant use of statues led 
to the adoption of the niche—a feature un- 
known in Greek architecture—as a con- 
venient mode of inserting them within 
the surface of walls, and thereby deco- 
rating them ; at the same time space was 
gained in interiors, where, if otherwise 
placed, they would have taken up room. 
Niches frequently occur in Roman tem- 
les and baths; and, as may be inferred 
tom the accounts given of the temple of 
Venus and Roma, were occasionally 
decorated with a frontispiece of small 
columns, with their entablatures and 
pediments, but were generally left plain, 
and were for the most part semi- 
circular in plan, in which case they usu- 
ally terminated in an arch and semi- 
dome, after the manner of a tribune or 
large recess, of which the niche was, in 
fact, a miniature copy. Niches, however, 
were very frequently rectangular in plan, 
as were also exhedræ or recesses, in which 
case the latter formed arches vaulted 
hemicylindrically. 
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necessary to draw these curves, yet it is 
advisable to do so, as they serve as a fur- 
ther check on the accuracy of the work. 
Points in these curves are easily found. 
We shall explain how to find two points 
only, as this will be sufficient for a guide 
in finding other points. Take, for in- 
stance, the line f in Fig. 3. It will be 
noticed that this line cuts frame 19 in the 
point Г at a certain distance above the 
waterline c; consequently on frame 19, 
in Fig. 1, we must lay off the same dis- 
tance above the water line с; the point 
thus obtained will be a point in the curve 
f, Fig. 1. Again, notice that the vertica. 
line f, in Fig. 3, cuts frame 18 in the point 
т, a short distance above the water line 
b; therefore, in Fig. 1 we must lay off on 
frame 18 the same distance above the 
same water line. The point thus obtained 
will be another point in the curve f. 

To a trained eye these curves will indi- 


‘cate the form of the boat, and are useful 


for a comparison of the forms of other 
boats. 
MATERIAL AND CONSTRUCTION. 

The keel should be of white oak, 114 
inches wide and 2 inches deep, and joined 
to stem and stern t, as shown on draw- 
ing. Stem should be formed from a 
natural crook of white oak, black locust 
or hackmatack—according to locality 
where boat is built. Stern post and after 
deadwood should be of white oak, 1% 
inches thick, and secured with galvanized 
iron nails, as Shown. Ттапвош to be of 
white oak, 1 inch in thickness. 

With this part of the work completed, 
we аге ready to prepare our жеді апа 
commence to erect our boat. The stocks 
in this case are composed of a plank about 
12 inches wide, 115 to 2 inches in thick- 
ness, and at least as long as the boat. It 
should be placed on edge and firmly se- 
cured to floor of shed or building in which 
boat is to be built, and held in position 
with suitable brackets or braces. The 
keel, stern, stern t, after deadwood 
and transom, should now be assembled 
and fastened together, after which they 
should be set up on the stocks, nailing the 
keel thereto and securing the stem and 
stern post in a vertical position by suita- 
ble braces or stays. 

The frames are each composed of three 
pieces—two ribs and a flooror bottom piece 
—all to be of white oak. The ribs will 
be 5$ inch wide and ?4 inch thick, steamed 
and ‘bent to proper аре, and extending 
from gunwale to keel. where they butt to- 
gether. The floors, one to each pair of 
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ribs, extend across the keel with arm on 
each side about 15 inches long, amidships, 
адау shortening toward the ends. 

hey should be 34 inch wide, 114 inches 
deep in throat and tapering to 34 inch іп 
depth at end of arms, and will be fastened 
to each rib with two galvanized nails. 
The floors will box М inch into keel, and 
each floor will be secured to keel with а 
small galvanized iron bolt. Тһе floors 
amidships may be cut from straight- 
grained wood, but toward the ends, where 
the angles become more acute, they must 
be cut from knees or roots. The frames 
will be 10 inches apart between centers ; 
in the fore-body the after edge of the ribs 
touching the frame stations, shown on 
drawing, and in the after-body the for- 
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fastenings are copper rivets, clinched over 
burrs on the inside, but galvanized iron 
nails with countersunk heads may be used 
where cheapness is an object. 

It is best to put the strakes on in pairs 
—one to each side—and the first pair to 
go on should be the sheer strakes, the 
garboards next, and the others may fol- 
low by alternating from sheer to gar- 
boards. The boards intended for the 
sheer strakes should be of sufficient width 
to allow for the curve of the sheer. 

The frames may now be cut off at an 
angle of about 45°, so that the bevel end 
will be flush with top of sheer strake, and 
the gunwales will be notched so as to 
house the heads of frames. The n- 
wales will be of white oak, 14 inches 
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Fig. 3.—End View or Body Plan. 


Fig. 6.—Cross Section at Frame 10. 


Fig. 5.—Longitudinal Section through Boat. 


Fig. 7.— Cross Section 
at Frame 2. 
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"rising." A knee will be worked be- 
tween gunwale and ends of thwarts. 

The ceiling is laid in strips, about 4 
inches wide and 5¢ inch in thickness, 
with a 1-іпсһ space between them. 

At the points where the rabbet crosses 
the joint between stem and keel, the after 
deadwood and keel, and stern post and 
after deadwood, a 14-inch auger hole is 
bored through the joint and a plug driven 
in to prevent leaking. Calk seams with 
waste cotton and putty. 

Other minor details are so clearly shown 
on drawing that they seem to require no 
further comment. 

A sprit sail may be fitted and used for 
sailing with a free wind ; the draught of 
boat is too light for effective windward 


Fig. 8.—Cross Section 
at Frame 20. 
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Building а Row Boat.—Scale, % Inch to the Foot. 


ward edges of ribs touching the frame sta- 
tions. Limber holes about 14 inch deep 
should be cut in floors near the keel to 
allow water to flow to lowest point in 
boat. The ribs should be slightly longer 
than required, and should not be cut off 
until the boat is planked and ready for 
the gunwales. е upper ends of ribs 
composing each frame must be connected 
by a lath от batten and secured thereto at 
the proper width. 

Planking should be of cedar, except top 
or sheer strake, which should be of ‘white 
oak, all toextend in one length from bow 
to stern, and to have a uniform thickness 
of 66 іпсһ. There should be eight strakes 
on each side, arranged in widths amid- 
ships, as shown on drawing. The best 
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deep and 1 inch wide, one on each side, 
on inside of sheer strake and flush at top 
ofsame, extending in one length from 
stem to stern, and fastened to sheer strake 
with galvanized nuils driven from out- 
side near each frame (no nails through 
frames), the ends will be secured with 
three white oak knees, one at stem and 
two at stern, ағ shown on drawing. 
Thwarts or cross-seats may be made of 
cedar or white pine, 9 inches wide and 5j 
inch thick, located as shown on drawing, 
and 7 inches below top of gunwales. 
They will be supported at each end by a 
white oak strip or batten, 114 inches wide 
and 14 inch thick, extending along each 
side of boat and fastened to each frame. 
This batten is technically known as a 


work, and a center-board is not desirable 
on account of taking up too much room. 
A deeper keel would improve her sailing 
qualities, but would make her harder to 


row. 

The sail should have about 9 feet 6 
inches hoist on mast; the peak 6 feet 
higher on a vertical line ; length on boom, 
15 feet, with a rise of about 3 feet from 
the horizontal. 

The mast should be 12 feet 6 inches 
long, 3 inches diameter at keel, and 
15 inches at head. Length of boom, 15 
feet 9 inches; ends, 1% inches; middle, 
1% inches; sprit, 12 feet 3 inches long, 


and 114 inches in diameter at middle. 
Braided sash cord makes a very good 
sheet. 


Digitized | 
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ARCHITECTURAL PERSPECTIVE. 


APPLICATION OF CIRCLE IN PRACTICE. 
N FIG. 6 was explained how the circle 
I is obtained in perspective. Fig. 7 
shows the application of this rule as 
seen in the semicircular arches of a mar- 
ket-like building, with three arches on 
each side and two larger ones in the 
ends. 
Its long side is 30° to the P. P., and itis 
5 feet to the left of spectator, who stands 
36 feet off. The vertical measuring line 
is A B, where the corner of the step 
touches the picture plane. The hights 


By F. JERMAN. 


liffers greatly from the foregoing method, 
as will be seen by comparing the draw- 


ings. 

Fig 10is a cube 4 feet square, nearest 
corner touching the ground liue at 2 feet 
to the left of the spectator; sides at 45° 
with it, and with the station point 16 feet 
from object. 

First draw the G. L. and the H. L. 5 feet 
above it. Put point of compass at the P. 
S. and measure 16 feet for line of direction. 
Describe arc of a circle, and where it 
touches the Н. L. are the two V. P.'s. 


inches into the picture plane. Its 


sides 60° and end 30° to the G. L. 

Put station point 16 feet away, and 
draw lines at 30° and 60° to touch the 
H. L., which will form the V. P.’s. From 
these describe arcs to ће S. P. and H. L. 
to form the M. P.'s. 

Measure off 8 feet to left on the G. L., 
mark the point А, and vanish to V. P. 2; 
2 feet 6 inches to the right of A at B, and 
vanish to V. P. 1, will give the bottom 
line of the end of the prism. Where 
these lines meet will bethe nearest corner 


Fig. 8.—Ride Elevation of Building Shown in Preceding Figure. 


Fig. 7._Showing Application of Circle 
in Perspective. 


"SP. 


ж Fig. 9.—End Elevation. 


Diagrams Illustrating Architectural Perspective. 


are then transferred to C D, and the hori- 
zontal lines on the left vanished to V. P. 1. 
Those on the right are first measured on 
A B C D, and then E F,and vanished 
from thence to V. P. 2. 

The semicircular arches shown in the 
side elevation, Fig. 8, are inclosed in 
squares with the diameters drawn across 
the springing lines and diagonals from 
the top courses of the square through 
the center. The line G H is put in, and 
all transferred to the perspective, as ex- 
plained before. Reference to the draw- 
ing will make this clear to the reader. 
After he has put in all the main lines, 
with the sight of the interior walls as 
shown, the beginner could draw the joints 
of the stonework in the perspective, as 
shown in the end elevation, Fig. 9, or in 
any other manner to suit his taste. 


SCHOOL OF ART PERSPECTIVE. 
The next three diagrams, Figs. 10, 11 
and 12, show the method of drawing рет- 
spectives as taught in schools of art, which 
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Instead of using a plan and drawing 
lines to S. P., as in the last example, two 
measuring points are used. They are 
obtained by describing arcs from the S. P. 
tothe H. LL. with centers at the V. P.s ; 
where they touch the H. L. will be the 
measuring points. 

Measure off 2 feet on the ground line to 
theleft, and draw two lines from thence 
to the V. P.’s, which will become the 
bottom lines of the cube. Measure 4 feet 
on the upright line, which touches the 
ground line, and vanish to the V. P.'s. 
Measure 4 feet on each side of it, and 
draw from thence to the V. P.’s furthest 
away. Where they touch the base line 
of cube erect perpendiculari to touch the 
top edges, and the figures will be com- 
plete. 

The measuring 
measuring by. 
ish to them. 

Fig. 11 shows a square prism 8x 4x4 
inches, 6 feet to the left and 2 feet 6 


ints are only used for 
o lines must ever van- 


of the prism. Measure of 4 feet from B 
to C, to give width of end, by drawing to 
M. P. 2; 8 feet from В or the right at D, 
and draw line to M. P., will give the 
long side. At B erect the іле of vertical 
hight, and measure off 4 feet and vanish 
to V. P. 1 


The remainder of the lines will be easily 
understood by referring to the drawing. 

In Fig. 19 is represented the same build- 
ing as shown in the first three figures 
put in perspective by this method. It is 
in almost the same position, but reversed, 
with the other end visible. 

From what the reader has already 
learned by Figs. 10 and 11, he will have no 
difficulty in putting this іп perspective 
without the aid of the drawing given, 
taking care that no lines are vanished to 
the M. P.’s, but only measured off by 
them. 

He will soon find that the method first 
explained is the best for architectural 
drawing. It is almost impossible to draw 
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an elaborate building in perspective by 
the method generally taught in schools, 
because of the confusion of the lines 
which must ensue, as the measuring and 
vanishing points are so near each other. 
The ground line soon becomes crowded, 
so that one point cannot be distinguished 
from another, and mistakes thus fre- 
quently occur. 


Metallie Slag Cements. 


The industry of manufacturing cement 
from slag, the use of which is becoming 
more and more general, was started from 
the desirability of utilizing the great 
quant of residuary products that result 

rom the refining of crude ore. Asis well 
known, says La Semaine des Construct- 
eurs, the metals in general, such as.iron, 
for example, exist in the ore in more or 
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slag cement are, 1, its slowness of set- 
ting ; 2, its small specific gravity. 

һе time required for setting is about 
15 hours, but this slowness has the advan- 
tage of allowing the use of slag cement 
without all the precautions necessary with 
cement that sets very, rapidly. It has, 
however, one drawback to its employment 
іп countries where the winters are very 
cold—namely, it must not be frozen before 
it has set. Experiments made at the Gov- 
ernment laboratories at Berlin gave un- 
favorable results in this respect. The 
samples exposed to a very low tempera- 
ture during the setting showed (28 days 
after) a very inferior strength to those 
that had set where the temperature was 
normal. 

The small specific gravity is an objec- 
tion in cases where the cement is to be run 
in a liquid or semi-liquid state into molds, 
since, being lighter than sand, the various 
compounds of the cement separate more 
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bined during their burning; in this case 
the action of the lime upon the silicate is 
effected by the intermediary of water. If, 
the cement having set, a quantity of 
water is not furnished sufficient to dissolve 
the lime, and form hydrosilicate of lime, 
or if the excess of water in the mortar 
has been absorbed, the process of harden- 
ing is stopped, and the maximum strength 
of the mortar is that which it acquired in 
a relatively short time. This is what 
happens when the mortar is allowed to 
dry without continuing to wet it down 
from time to time. 

This explanation by the learned pro- 
fessor of Zurich shows the method that 
should be used in the employment of slag 
cement. The stone should be wet unti 
saturated, so that the water r 
the setting of the mortar will not be 
absorbed by them. Daring the set- 
ting the wall should be left alone, 
but as soon as this process has taken 


uired for 


S.P. 
Fig. 10.—Cube in Perspective. 


Fig. 12.— Perspective of Building Illustrated in E SS 
(See page 149, June Issue.) ~ 


Figs. 1, 2, and 3. 


Diagrams Illustrating Architectural Perspective. 


less simple combinations (odides, carbon- 
ates, &c.), but also mixed in variable pro- 
portions with earth or stone, which con- 
Stitutes what is technically known as 
gangue. By itself this is infusible at the 
temperature reached in the treatment of 
the ore; but in order to get rid of it, 16 is 
mixed with certain calcareous substances, 
n it easily fuses, and this result is the 
slag. 

tt is evident that all slags have not the 
same composition, since the stone and the 
minerals added to it are not always the 
same. They may be divided, in fact, into 
three groups, according to their composi- 
tion, but in a general way, the only ones 
that can be successfully employed in the 
making of cement are the double silicates 
of lime and aluminum. Іп a recent 
paper read before the Society of Archi- 
tects of Berlin, some details of the manu- 
facture and employ ment of the cements 
were given by Dr. Pinkinburg. 

It appears that Germany possesses а 
dozen factories where these cements are 
made, and that they produce about 600,- 
000 barrels per annum ; these barrels, 
weighing about 320 pounds, are sold at 
$1.25 at Berin. 

The two characteristic properties of the 
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or less, according to their density, and the 
mass is no longer homogeneous when the 
setting takes p ace. Experiments at sev- 
eral pieces of work at Berlin leave no 
doubt in this respect. 

Beyond the cases mentioned the slag 
cement has been extremely satisfactory 
in all cases where it has been properly 
used. In fineness of grain, strength, &c., 
these cements fulfill all the requirements 
demanded by the Governmentof Portland 
cement employed on the Government 
work, and they possess the excellent qual- 
ity of never shrinking in volume. This 
slag cement has been successfully used in 
the construction of a sandstone bridge at 
Berlin ; in this case the mortar was com- 
posed of fine sand and cement in equal 
parts. 

The chemical reaction which takes 
place during the hardening is not the 
same in slag cement as in Portland 
cement. According to M. Tetmajer, the 
slag cement requires more than almost 
any other cement the presence of water 
during the first period of its hardenin 
(hardening not to be confounded with 
setting.) Its hardening differs from that 
of the cements in which lime and the 
other constituents are chemically com- 


place the work should be regularly and 
abundantly wet down, so that the ulterior 
hardening is not stopped. 


——————— 


Strong Walls. 


A writer in the Clay Worker says : ** It 
isa well-established principle in all en- 
gineering that, however strong a building 
or superstructure may be, а single piece 
or pin of inferior strength in proportion 
to its size makes the entire structure cor- 
respondingly weak. How forcibly, then, 
are we reminded of this in the erection of 
brick structures, for no matter how good 
the material, or how well the brick—no 
matter how careful that everything be 
square and plumb, іп the use of mortar, 
if not made and laid in accordance with 
an established rule to preclude the possi- 
bility of cracking, if a single course be 
laid in poor cement, acrack ensues. That 
entire wall must be weak in proportion, 
and, as is often the case, а Corteeponding 
crack follows the companion wall; these 
walls will be nearly as easy to collapse 
and much more easy to blow down than 
if laid one brick upon another, joints well 
broken, without a trowelful of mortar. 
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SHARPENING A PLANE. 


GREAT MANY men who use as com- 
mon a tool as a plane cannot do a 

- good job in keeping the tool in order. 

It is quite a knack to sharpen a plane in 
good shape, sapeciall to set an edge on the 
plane iron with an ой stone. Figs. 1 and 2 
show how to do it, and how not to do it. 
Supposing the plane iron has just been 
ground ; it is placed upon the oil stone in 
the position shown in Fig. 1. The bevel 
of the tool is brought to bear flat upon 
top of the stone, then the back of the 
bevel is slightly raised, perhaps two or 
three one-hundredths of an inch, and 


while in that ition the plane iron is 
carefully moved along the stone from end 
to end. The required pressure is applied 
by the finger, care being taken not to give 
the plane iron too rocking a motion. 
Some mechanics fall into the habit of 
moving the tool as shown in Fig. 3. This 
motion is fatal to good work, and makes 
the bevel of the tool as shown in Fig. 4. 
The bevel is supposed to commence at a 
and should run nearly flat to b. Instead 
of this it is rounded, and as a good me- 
chanic would term it, **is as crooked as a 
dog’s hind leg.” Fig. 5 shows a tool that 
has been whetted many times upon an 
oil stone and is ready for grinding. The 
bevel proper extends from a toc. The 
effect of the oil stone is shown from b to 
c, where the secondary bevel has been 
formed. This is the correct way to whet 
a plane iron. It should not be done as 
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By JAMES FRANCIS. 


shown in Fig. 6, which represents the 
type of plane iron known too commonly 
among careless workmen. 

Fig. 7 shows a plane iron that has just 
been ground, the bevel being share and 
clean from с to d. When the tool is placed 
on an oil stone it should be held in the 
position shown in Fig. 1, and in larger 
view in Fig 8. In the latter cut a repre- 
sents the plane iron and b the stone. It 
will be seen that there is very little differ- 
ence between the heel of the plane iron c 
aud the stone. Аз the tool is used and 
the sharpening must be repeated it is 


Fig. 10. 


Sharpening A Plane.—By James Francis. 


necessary to raise the heel of the bevel 
more and more each time the whetting is 
repeated. After the tool has been sharp- 
ened a dozen times it will occupy a posi- 
tion on the stone shown in Fig. 9. Неге 
it is seen the actual cutting bevel of the 
tool has become more stunt and the heel 
e is raised considerably further from the 
stone. When a tool gets whetted down 
as stunt as shown in Fig. 9, it should be 
taken to the grindstone and given a dose. 

Fig. 10 gives a view of a plane iron that 
needs grinding. It will be seen that the 
oil stone has extended only one-third of 
the way up the grinding bevel. Try- 
ing to whet a tool like this on an oil stone 
is a mere waste of time and elbow grease. 
A tool should be ground until it looks 


like Fig. 11. It will be seen that there is 
the least ible bevel to be distin- 
guished, fact it is impossible to draw 


a picture of the slight bevel left after the 
tool is ground; it is less than the width 
of one of the lines used in the drawing. 
When looked at with the eye it appears 
to be a mere line extending along the 
edge of the tool. It is so narrow that one 
or two rubs on the oil stone will remove it 
entirely and give a keen edge to the tool. 

The careless grinder is apt to grind a tool 
more than this, and raise what is called 
feather edge. This is somewhat imper- 
fectly represented by Fig. 12, where what 
should be the cutting edge of the tool 
looks like a mess of iron filings stuckin а 


row on the cutting edge. It is to avoid 
such an occurrence that the slight bevel 
shown in Fig. 11 is left after grinding. 
When the edge shown in Fig. 12 ap- 
pears, either from carelessness—and that 
is the cause nine times out of ten—or 
otherwise, the edge of the tool should be 
drawn over one corner of a board. Usu- 
ally the grindstone suffers from this busi- 
ness, and the writer has seen several 
frames which looked as if the rats had 
gnawed them. Fig. 18 shows how a 
eather edge is removed ; indeed, it is 
about as well when such an edge appears 
to touch the tool square upon the face of 
the stone for an instant, as shown in Fig. 
14, thus removing the edge entirely and 
leaving the end of the tool blunt, asshown 
in Fig. 15. 
The bevel must now be carried up to the 
dotted lines a b, making it necessary to 
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remove enough of the metal to have lasted 
many weeks with careful use. This 
shows how careless grinding will wear 
out a tool much more than ordinary use. 

Sometimes the apprentice boy has had 
luck with a plane, running it on to a 
bench hook or a nail, and giving the tool 
the appearance shown in Fig. 16. This 
means а grind right off. If a tool in this 
condition is to be ground the metal must 
be removed to the letters с 4 of Fig. 17. 
In doing this nine times out of ten the 
man who grinds will place the tocl 
on the stone in the usual way, and 
the first thing he knows one cor- 
ner of the iron is ground off 
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d them about as shown in Fig. 21, 
eaving a long, thin bevel. If oak or wal- 
nut is to be cut the bevel is more like 
Fig. 29. The latter would not cut pine 
worth acent. The one shown in Fig. 21 
would cut hard wood all right as long as 
it remained sharp, but the edge would be 
gyne by the time the first shaving had 

n made. For soft straight-grained 
wood the plane iron may lay very flat, as 
shown in Fig. 23; but for cross-grained 
and hard wood it should stand at a greater 
angle, as shown in Fig. 24, and also have 
a cap fastened to the upper side of the 
plane iron, as represented bya in this 
cut. -The action of the cap is to break off 
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too much, as shown in Fig. 18at c. The 
only remedy is to keep grinding, but it is 
much better before attempting to carry 
the bevel up to the line cd іп Fig. 17 to 
square off the front end of the plane iron, 
as shown іп Fig. 14. Grind boldly the 
whole edge of the tool up the line g of 
Fig. 19, which will remove all the nicks 
and broken places, and goes about up to 
the line с æ, shown in Fig. 16. 

With the tool in the condition shown by 
Fig. 20 it can be ground to an edge ver: 
quickly without the possibility of grind- 
ing off the corners, as shown in Fig. 18. 
А man who uses planes a great deal finds 
that he must grind them differently for 
different kinds of wood. For pine he will 
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Sharpening а Plane.—By James Francis, 


the chip and prevent slivering up the 
wood that is being planed, For finishin; 
curly maple and other very cross graine 
wood the iron should be very stunt, as 
shown in Fig. 25; while for planing the 
ends of wood for fitting the ends of clap- 
boards, for example, the iron lays very 
flat and is turned upside down, as shown 
in Fig. 26. 

These last few engravings will be a 
useful guide to the man who kas planes 
to grind. He will in all cases adjust the 
angle of bevel so that it will just clear 
the work after the tool has been whetted 
several times. This is shown more par- 
ticularly in Figs. 23 and 24. They also 
show that if he whets a plane too stunt 
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or lets it get too round, the false bevel 
given by the oil stone will strike the work 
before the edge of the tool touches it, and 
the poor planer man will make more 
“cuss words ” than shavings. 2 
There is one thing that should not be 
done when whetting the plane iron, and 
that is rubbing the face of the iron over 
the stone as shown in Fig. 27. This is 
often done by mechanics and some good 
ones at that, but if a good mechanic will 
do it, he is sure to lay the iron perfect] 
flat upon the stone, not raising the bac 
end a particle. By doing this he bright- 
ens up the edge close to the end and 
greatly assists in sharpening the Stool. A 
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Fig. 26. 


Fig. 25. 


plane iron, however, can be enh pened 
without it, but it is a great test ofz pro- 
ficiency in setting an edge on a plane iron 
to be able to whet up a cap plane iron in 
the manner shown in Fig. 28, and to stop 
whetting when an edge has been brought 
up sharp, so that it will not be necessary 
to remove the cap and rub the feather 
edge off the plane iron. 

his trick is done by a number of first- 
class mechanics of the writer's uaint- 
ance, but there are not more than three in 
а hundred carpenters who can do it. It 
requires an accurate eye and a steady 
hand, and the man who can successfully 
perform the operation is a first-class 
mechanic. 
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LAW IN THE BUILDING TRADES. 


REFUSAL OF ARCHITECT TO ISSUE 
CERTIFICATE. 


HERE THE CONTRACT of a 
builder provides that he shall only 
be entitled to payment on account 

of the work thereunder upon the certifi- 
cate of the architect that the work so far 
as completed has been done in accordance 
with the provisions of the contract, the 
right of the contractor to earn payments 
cannot be defeated by the mere arbitrary 
refusal of the architect to issue such cer- 
tificates. The contractor may recover 
upon showing that he has so complied 
with the contract that the architect 
should have issued the certificates, as the 
certificates are only intended as an evi- 
dence of compliance.—Michaelis vs. Wolf, 
Supreme Court of Illinois, 26 N. E. Rep., 


LIABILITY FOR SAFETY OF PREMISES. 


When the owner of premises which are 
under his control employs an independent 
contractor to do work upon them which 
from its Aature is likely to render the 
premises dangerous to persons who may 
come upon them by invitation of the 
owner, the owner, by reason of the con- 
tract. is not relieved from the obligation 
of seeing that due care is used by the con- 
tractor to protect such persons. The 
owner cannot continue to hold out the in- 
vitation without being bound to exercise 
due care in keeping the premises reason- 
ably safe for use according to the invita- 
tion. A landlord who contracts with a 
plumber to perform work requiring exca- 
vations about the premises is liable for 
injuries sustained by a visitor to one of 
the tenants from falling into an excava- 
tion negligently left unguarded by the 
contractor.—Curtis vs. Kiley, Supreme 
Judicial Court of Massachusetts, 26 N. E. 
Rep , 421. 


LIABILITY OF SUB-CONTRACTOR FOR 
DEFECTIVE WORK. 


The owners of a piece of land contracted 
with a builder to erect a building accord- 
ing to plans and specifications prepared 
by an architect, and to provide all the 
materials therefor. They sub-contracted 
with a mason for the mason work and 
materials. The builder sued them on 
their contract to recover damages for de- 
fective work and materials, including de- 
fects in the mason work. They gave the 
mason notice in writing of the pendency 

: and object of the suit, and requested him 
to come in and help defend. He did not 
unite in the defense of this suit and 

laintiffs defended alone. At the trial, 

y direction of the court, the jury, by 
their verdict, specified how much of the 
damages awarded was for the defects in 
the mason work and how much for other 
work. The builder entered his judgment 
for the gross amount of damages awarded 
him, ignoring the special findings of the 
jury apportioning the damages. The 
owners not having paid the builder's 
judgment, bring an action against the 
mason on his sub-contract, in which it is 
held by the court (1) that the verdict was 
competent evidence of the special finding 
of the jury of the amount of damages 
awarded against the owners for defects 
in the mason work ; (2) that the plaintiffs 
might maintain this suit and have dam- 
ages awarded to them for damages re- 
covered of them for defects in the mason 
work in builder's suit, without paying the 
judgment he recovered against them ; (3) 
that the defendant, having notice of that 
suit, was concluded by the record in that 
suit with respect to the fact that the 
mason work was done in compliance with 
the plans and specifications, and that, in 
consequence thereof, the damages as 
found by the jury accrued therefrom, and 
as to all matters of defense against the 
demands of the builder that might have 
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been presented in that suit, but (4) that 
the mason might insist and prove that his 
contract with the owners did not, in that 
respect, embrace the liability the plaintiffs 
incurred under their contract with the 
builder, and that the defective work- 
manship or materials used in the mason 
work were occasioned by the owner'sown 
acts.—Hoppaugh vs. McGrath, Supreme 
Court of New Jersey, 21 At. Rep., 106. 


LIEN ON LAND UNDER CONTRACT FOR SALE. 


A husband contracted for the sale of his 
wife's land, it being provided that the pur- 
chaser should build certain houses on the 
land, and that the seller would advance 
money from time to time, and the title 
should not pass until the completion of the 
ушаш. The contract was made in the 
husband’s name but for the wife’s benefit, 
and she shortly afterward took an assign- 
ment of it and advanced all the moneys 
and stipulated for the execution of 
mortgages to her on the completion of 
the buildings. The work and materials 
furnished therefor was done and furnished 
“ with the consent of the owner,” within 
the meaning of the New York statute, 
which gives a lien for such labor and mate- 
rials performed and furnished with the con- 
sent of the owner, and provides that in cases 
in which the owner has made an agree- 
ment to sell, . such owner shall 
be deemed to be the owner within the in- 
tent and meaning of this act until the 
deed had been actually delivered and re- 
corded. In such case the liens cannot be 
limited to such sums as the owner was 
bound to advance under the contract.— 
Schmalz vs. Mead, Court of Appeals of 
New York, 26 N. E. Rep., 251. 


CONSTRUCTION OF PENALTY CLAUSE. 


A building contract provided that, in 
case of non-completion by a certain time, 
the builder should pay a certain sum as 
liquidated damages. After default the 
parties entered into another contract, pro- 
viding that, if the buildings were not 
completed by a certain day, the ‘ вот of 
penalty " due under the former contract 
should be a stipulated amount “ ђу way 
of liquidated damages." After a second 
default the parties entered into a third 
contract, which recited that the builder 
claimed that the ** penalty " should not be 
exacted for a certain reason, and settled 
all questions between the parties, ‘‘ except 
the one question of penalty." Under 
these circumstances the amount agreed to 
be paid in case of default was not a pen- 
alty but liquidated damages, from 
which the builder could not be relieved 
on the und that performance was pre- 
vented by act of God.— Ward vs. Hudson 
River Building Company, Court of Ap- 
peals of New York, 26 N. E. Rep., 256. 


DELAY OF BUILDING CONTRACT BY OWNER. 


Where a building contract provides for 
a penalty to be enforced against the con- 
tractor for failure to complete the build- 
ing within a specified time, before the 
owner can enforce the penalty he must 
establish the fault of the contractor, and 
where it appears that something was to be 
done by the owner which he failed to do, 
the delay resulting from his failure, he 
cannot assert the penalty, as he and not 
the contractor is in fault. Courts look 
with distrust on penalty clauses and will 
avoid them whenever possible.—Hucken- 
stein vs. Kelly & Jones Company, Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania, 21 At. Rep., 
18. 


ACTION ON MECHANIC’S INDEMNITY BOND 
IN NEW YORK. 


The provision in the laws of New York 
for the discharge of a mechanic’s lien 
upon the filing of a bond securing the 
payment of any judgment rendered 
against the property does not uire that 
in an action on such a bond the owner 
of the premises should be made a party, 


but only that the claimant shall show 
that he is entitled to a lien which would 
have been enforced against the торагу 
but for the filing of the bond. Тһе filing 
bya contractor of a bond for twice the 
amount of the claim in suit does not re- 
lieve the owner of the property from a 
lien, where the law requires that the bond 
against liens shall be of an amount to be 
fixed by the court, and the court shall 
approve the bond and discharge the lien 
before the owner shall be relieved.— 
Copley vs. Hay, Common Pleas of New 
York, 12 N. Y. Supp., 277. 


SUBSTANTIAL COMPLIANCE WITH CONTRACT 
—ACQUIESCENCE OF OWNER IN BUILDING. 


In a suit to foreclose а mechanic's lien 
for painting and graining a house under a 
contract with defendant, a finding that 
the contractor substantially performed 
the contract does not conflict with one 
that some small places were left un- 
finished which would cost about $5 
to finish properly. Such findings are 
sufficient to support a judgment for plain- 
tiff for the contract price, less $5. The 
California statute provides that the 
owner’s interest in land shall be subject 
to mechanic’s liens for the erection of a 
building thereon under the contract with 
the lessee, where the owner knows of 
the erection of such building and fails 
to give notice that he will not be re- 
sponsible for it. The owner's interest 
may be sold on foreclosure of such me- 
chanic's lien where he knew of the erec- 
tion of the building, and, after its com- 
pletion, made a payment to the contractor 
on account of his work.—Harlan vs. 
Stufflebeen, Supreme Court of Kansas, 
25 Pac. Rep., 686. 


INJURY OF WORKMAN BY DEFECTIVE 
STAGING. 


Several actions by workmen against 
their employer for injuries received by 
them from the fall of a defective staging 
were tried together. There was evidence 
that one of the plaintiffs had said that the 
fall of the staging was caused by a stone 
let fall by him and another. This dec- 
laration was admissable against him alone, 
and an instruction that plaintiffs could 
not recover if the accident was so caused 
was properly refused. Where the staging 
itself was defective through defendant's 
negligence, the fact that the fallof the 
stone was a contributing cause of the ac- 
cident will not defeat the workman's re- 
covery.—Dronimie vs. Hogan, Supreme 
Judicial Court of Massachusetts, 26 N. E. 
Rep., 987. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Бітв ОЕ CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. Drawn 
by Walter Tallent Owen. Size, 94х6 
inches. Pubiished by William T. Com- 
stock, 1891. Price, $1. 


To begin with. this book is gotten up 
very artistically, and among the points in 
its favor is the pleasing color on the out- 
side of the covers and its neat, substan- 
tial binding. Тһе publication consists of 
а series of sketches of different portions, 
large and small, of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral. There are a dozen full-page 
sketches, while accompanying each is a 

age telling what the succeeding sketch 
is, these title pages, if we may so call 
them, being embellished with vignettes 
showing some detailor other. Те first 
plate shows Canterbury Cathedral itself, 
and among the other sketches are the 
towers, cloisters, baptistery, turret, Nor- 
man stairway and the Priors gateway. 
There is no text beyond the names of the 
sketches, and the prints are on but one 
sideof the leavea. The architect, or who- 
ever interests himself in this noblest of 
arts, will be pleased with this book and 
gather not a little instruction from it. 
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. HEATING А SMALL CONSERVATORY. 


ings illustrating a hot water heat- 

ing apparatus recently designed 

and put in place by John A. Scollay of 76 

Myrtle avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. The pur- 

pose was to heat a bay window extension 

used ав aconservatory and opening from 

the dining room of a Brooklyn residence. 

Fig. 1 of the accompanying cuts shows a 

lan view of the bay window and of the 
eating apparatus. 


W* PRESENT herewith two engrav- 


formity to the appearance of the coil. 
Through these stand pipes or tanks the 
apparatus is filled with water and replen- 
ished when necessary. Тһе flow and re- 
turn pipes between the heater or boiler 
and coil are 3 inch in diameter. The 
boiler is located in the kitchen beneath 
the dining room near the range flue, as 
Shown in Fig. 2, about 10 feet of pipe 


being between it and the coil. The flow 
&nd return pipes pass from the coil 


boiler has 149 pins or extensions 14 inch 

in diameter by 14 inch long. и 
The particulars of this small heating 

apparatus may be thus summarized : 


Radiating surface in coil....... 25 square feet. 
Fire surface in boiler on under side : 

Plane surface. ...83.77 sq. in. 
Extended surface 

(pins)... ........81.17 sq. in. 


Total.......... 114.94 sq. in. — 0.798 sq. ft. 
Which is equivalent to 31.33 square feet 
of surface in radiators or coil to 1 square 
foot of fire surface in heater or boiler. 
The floor and ceiling of the extension 
are orposed, and, including their surfaces 
as well as the wall surfaces of the sides of 


Fig. 1.— Plan View of Bay Window and of Heating Apparatus 
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Fig. 2.—Elevation of Heating Apparatus. 


The fuel used is city gas, taken from 
one of the %-inch illuminating pipes. 
The heating or radiating surface is com- 
posed of a 1-inch pipe coil, six rows high, 
with 45^ elbows and manifolds at each 


end tapped with left threads. Each 
manifold receives a vertical pipe, E E, 
shown in Fig. 2, of the same diameter 


as the run and about 15 inches long, the 
upper ends of which have no threads, 
but are each finished with ornamental 
brass covers, C C, fitting loosely in ends of 
pipes. These serve as expansion tanks, 
and two are used in order to give uni- 
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Heating a Smail Conservatory. 


through the floor of the extension outside 
of the main wall of building, where they 
are covered, and then pass through the 
wall into kitchen to boiler. The boiler, 
which is supported on a neat set of 
brackets, is made of copper with a semi- 
circular top and flat bottom on under 
side. It is 1015 inches in diameter by 414 
inches high, and is incased in a sheet- 
iron drum, from the top of which a pipe 
leads to the chimney. neath the boiler 
is placed an ordinary gas cooking burner. 
To assist combustion and to prevent 
* sweating,” the flat under side of the 
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exposure of glass is 96 square feet, which 
gives 3.84 square feet of glass to 1 square 
foot of surface іп coil. Тһе contents of 
the extension when the doors are closed is 
equal to 375 cubic feet, which, with 25 
square feet of surface in coil, is equal to 
15 cubic feet of арасы to 1 square foot of 
surface in coil. The whole apparatus con- 
tains about 2012 quarts of water. Witha 
consumption, it is stated, of about 7 feet 
of gas per hour at starting, the water is 
raised to a temperature of 170°, and this 
temperature is maintained by burning 
about 4 feet of gas per hour 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Design for a Hen House. 


From H. H. H., Riverside. Me.—In the 

ecember number of Carpentry and 
Building for 1890 ** В. R.," Lachine, asks 
if some of the readers will give him a plan 
of an improved hen house. As yet I have 
seen but one contribution on the subject, 
and that was from “ W. B.,” Washington. 
I take the liberty, therefore, of presenting 
my idea of an improved house, as indi- 
cated by the sketches inclosed. “W. 
B.’s” house is 8 x 16 feet, and he says “із 
of sufficient capacity to accommadate 
from 75 to 125 hens.” I think he cannot 
have had much, if any, experience in the 
hen business, because all poultry keepers 
know that hens will give the best returns 
when kept in small flocks, while if 125 
are kept in a house of that size, there will 


Fig. 1.—Pian View. 


ENCLOSED 
ENTRANCE 


tion through the houge on the line A B of 
Fig. 2. А convenient size for the house 
is 15 feet оп а side, with the feed room 
measuring 4 feet оп а side. The largest 
diameter of the house is 30 feet. Small- 
sized timber is used in the construction, 
the sills being 6 x 6; the flooring 2 x 6; 
the studding 2 x 4; the plates 2 x 4 
doubled; center posts 5 x 5, girders 
framed into them, and taking upper ends 
of rafters 5 x 5, and rafters 2 х 5. The 
hip rafters are framed into the center 
posts. The partitions should beof boards 
3 feet high and 2-inch mesh wire nettin, 

above. The perches should be placed 
next to the 


artitions between the pens, 
not over 3 


eet from the floor, with a 


shelf to catch the droppings 12 or 15 inches 
below them. The nests, consisting of 


mold on its flat side on the drawing. 
Take a marker and prick square down 
any number of points; connect the points 
and the result is a correct pattern by 
which to work the rake mold. Above 
half pitch the rake mold becomes nar- 
rower than the level. It is pretty hard 
on “J. Н. P." to have а “cub” haul him 
over the coals, is it not? 


Use of the Words **& Company. 


From E. L., Ruthven, Iowa.—Will the 
Editor kindly inform me through the col- 
umns of Canpentry and Building if it is 
lawful, or the custom, to use “ & Com- 
pany " where there is no one in com 
with the person engaged in a busi- 
ness? For example, a business is carried 
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Fig. 2.—Floor and Roof Timbers. 


Fig. 3.—Cross Section at A B, Fig. 2. 


Design for a Hen House.—Sketches Submitted by “Н. Н. Н. 


be only a fraction over 1 squre foot of floor 
space per hen. If the smaller number are 
kept there will be not quite 114 square 
feet, while each hen should have at least 
4 square feet. The best results will be 
obtained if there are not more than 25 or 
80 in one flock. Still I presume that in 
Maryland the fowls could run out of doors 
most of the time, which would make 
quite a difference. 

The poo points about the house of 
which I send sketches are that there are 
rooms for five flocks of 25 to 35 hens each, 
all under one roof, resulting in a saving of 
time and steps in caring for them, as well 
as affording an opportunity for the use of 
а heating apparatus, which in our cold 
North climate, where the mercury goes 
down to 20° and sometimes lower many 
days during the winter, will be found to 
pay. Especially is this the case if eggs 
are produced during the cold season, 
when prices are high, as a little heat 
in the coldest weather will make the dif- 
ference between a profit and а loss. 
Fig. 1 of the sketches represents a ground 
plan of the hen house, while Fig. 2 shows 
the plan of the floor timbers and also of 
the roof timbers. Fig. 3 is a cross sec- 
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movable boxes, are hung on the partition 
on the opposite side of the pen. Refer- 
ring to the sketches, A of Fig. 1 repre- 
sents a brick furnace for heating, while 
В В represent floor spaces which may be 
utilized for boxes or barrels for grain, 
&c. The half of Fig. 2 at the left of the 
line A B represents the floor timbers, 
while the half at the right of the line in- 
dicates the roof timbers, the rafters run- 
ning down over the main plate and form- 
ing the roof to the covered entrance. 


Development of a Raking Molding. 


From L. V. V., San Francisco, Cal.—I 
would like to say a word to “J. Н. P." in 
regard to rake moldings. The diagram 

ublished in the АР issue of the paper 

or last year is right, as I have tried 
it; but what does he think of this? Take 
a piece of the level mold and cut a miter 
on it. Now it may not be generally 
known that if a level molding be cut to a 
miter the extreme parts of the miter will 
instantly give the exact form of a rake 
molding up to one-half pitch. It will 
also intersect and miter correctly with а 
level molding. То do this lay the mitered 


on under the name of ‘‘ Smith & Jones." 
The firm dissolves by mutual consent and 
the factisduly advertised. Тһе business, 
however, is afterward carried on by Smith 
& Co., although Smith had no partner. 


Note.—It is possible that there may be 
а law in some of the States bearing upon 
this question, but if so, we do not at the 
moment recall it. As a general rule it 
may be stated that firms and individuals 
in matters of this kind do very much as 
they please. Custom seems to sanction 
almost any style of firm name, and in- 
stances are nof uncommon where two 
persons have entered into a partnership 
and carried on business under a title, or 
style, in-which the name of neither ap- 
рата Еог хае; Brown & Smith may 
orm a partnership under the name of 
** King & Company," there being no per- 
son in the firm by the name of King, that 
being simply the style which Brown & 
Smith have chosen to designate their firm. 
Commercial agencies and, in fact, all who 
have occasion to inquire into the standing 
and credit of firms, pay comparativel 
little attention to the name under whic 
the business is transacted. They use the 
firm name about as they would the street 
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number of the premises іп which the firm 
conducts its business. It is merely some- 
thing to designate the concern and noth- 
ing more. As a consequence, we find in 
commercial reports that “ King & Com- 
pany,” for example, ‘‘is a firm composed 
of John Smith and James Brown, doin 

business under the style given above." 
Then follows such a statement of their 
assets and business condition as circum- 
stances may warrant. Such instances, 
however, are not numerous, although 
they are to be found in every large city, 
and occasionally in the country. e 
know of a number of cases where an in- 
dividual has conducted business in the 
way mentioned by our correspondent 
above, simple adding to his own name the 
words ** & Company," although there was 
no one associated with him. In some 
cases this is pleasantly explained by say- 
ing, ** It is an empty plate at the table for 


Fig. 5.—Method of Raising a Barn Plate. 
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and Building how to obtain from the solid 
without saw kerfing or bending on a form 
the planceers for a conical roof. What is 
the same thing—how to get out a church 
seat circular in plan, with inclined back. 
Owing to the ignorance of a foreman hav- 
ing charge of such work I have seen a 
large number of seats spoiled. 


Raising Large Barn Frames. 


From О. Н. Smita, Ellicottville, №. Y.— 
I notice an inquiry in Carpentry and 
Building, page 117, from *‘ J. M. B., Jr.,” 
Burlington, Pa., for a device or nase 
for raising large barn frames. I havea 
device which I patented some time since 
that answers the р se admirably. I 
have raised over 75 large barns with it. 
The work is done by means of chains and 
levers, and all the help required to raise 
the heaviest barn is enough mento handle 
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plates, bolts and bands to keep it from 
tearing apart, and is provided with sev- 
eral holes, 1 or more inches in diameter, 
for the insertion of the clevis bolts. The 
center clevis is designed to connect with 
the anchor chain, marked g in Fig. 1, 
which is a 5j cable chain 20 feet long. 
The opposite clevises are connected to the 
draw chains е е, which are 2 feet in length. 
The chains are made of 5j-inch Norway 
iron, and the hooks from a bar of iron 2x 
5; inches. In Fig. 8 of the cuts is shown 
the post, which is a stick of timber 18 feet 
long and 8 inches square. This is of suf- 
ficient length for а barn with 24 to 30 
feet posts. A crane post 14 feet is long 
enough for 20 feet posts. Тһе crane post 
is banded at the top and has a gudgeon 
and cap, with a ring each side of the top 
'of the post. Omne ring is to connect 
one end each of the four draw-brace 
chains, marked e e e e, Fig. 1 of the illus- 


Fig. 2.—The Leverage Beam. 


Raising Large Barn Frames.—Method Adopted by О. Н. Smith. 


the guest who may arrive before the feast 
is over." 

As stated at the outset, we are not 
aware of any law bearing upon the case 
cited by our correspondent, but the com- 
mon law would certainly fall heavily 
upon any individual or who made 
use of а style or title similar to that be- 
ing discussed at this time to deceive, or 
who pretended to have a partner when 
there was none solely for the sake of ob- 
taining a credit to which otherwise the 
individual or firm would not be entitled, 
or for the purpose of defrauding the pub- 
lic. It is largely a question of the inten- 
tion of the use to be made of the style of 
the firm that determines such points as 
our correspondent cites. 


Splicing in Framing. 


From Н.В. M., Lincolnia, Va.—Will 
some one please tell me of a simple but 
effective method of splicing in ordinary 
framing without the use of iron bolts and 
clamps ? 


A Question in Planceers. 


From Yank, San Francisco, Cal.—I 
should be very glad to have some of the 
readers show in the columns 3f Carpentry 
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the girts and braces. The main plates 
and the purlin bents and plates are raised 
with the same device. From three to six 
men with sufficient leverage can raise the 
heaviest barn bents, and there is no ne- 
cessity for any one to be near the bent 
while itis being raised. А portion of the 
device holds the feet of the posts, while 
the men and implement furnishing the 
lifting power are from 30 to 50 feet dis- 
tant from the bent which is being raised. 
I claim that the device is perfectly safe, 
that it requires no large army of men, no 
following poles, no shores and no pike 
poles. Allthe chains and other portions 
of the raiser are made of the best material 
and are sufficiently heavy and strong to 
answer the purpose. The leverage can be 
worked with horses or men, as may be 
most convenient. Referring to the illus- 
trations which are presented herewith, 
Fig. 1 clearly represents the general 
method of raising barn bents. Fig. 2 rep- 
resents the leverage beam, which is a 
Stick of timber 4 feet long, 8 inches wide 
and 4 inches thick, provided at each end 
with tapering slots іп the timber, а a, 
2x4 inches at the inner ends and 
4 x 4 inches at the outer ends. These 
are for the insertion of the levers marked 
dd. Thetimber is thoroughly ironed with 


trations, which аге ү; cable chains. Тһе 
two outside chains are each 30 feet long, 
while the two inside chains are each 23 
feet in length. The other ring in the 
crane posts is to connect with the main 
chain d, which is 35 feet long and made of 
5g-inch Norway iron. The links are 5 
inches long to receive the draw hooks. 
The bottom of the crane post has a foot 
piece plated with heavy iron, so con- 
structed as to allow the post to make a 
half revolution on the sill. 

Fig. 4 of the engravings tepresonta a 
grapple chain with three spike hooks. 
The middle portion is a ring with one or 
two links and a spiked hook. The 
other portions are chains 112 feet long 
with a spiked hook at the end. As many 
sets of these grapple chains are used as 
there are posts to hold in the barn bent. 
In case there is nothing better for an an- 
chor, a strong pole or log may be placed 
on the ground, with six or eight frame 
stakes or fence posts driven forward of it 
and slanting backward from the leverage. 
Two or more stakes slanting forward may 
be driven for making the chains tight. 
In Fig. 5 of the cuts is represented the 
method of raising a barn plate into posi- 
tion. The engravings so clearly indicate 
the method of operation that further ex- 
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planation would seem to be unnecessary. 
One good draft horse and wagon is suf- 
ficient to transport the whole device to 
any point desired. 


Designs for Barn Ventilator. 


From Н. J. C., Volante, Pa.—I recently 
saw an inquiry from a correspondent for 
a design of a barn ventilator and I will 
endeavor to reply. To this end I inclose 
sketches showing two designs for barn 
ventilators, which I trust may be of in- 
terest to the correspondent. Fig. 1 of the 
illustrations shows a ventilator for a 
barn, on which there should be three like 
the one shown. Fig. 3 of the sketches 
shows the manner of securing the venti- 
lator to the roof. In Fig. 4 is shown 
another design of ventilator, the framing 
being indicated in Fig. 2. This ventilator 
is designed for medium-sized barns, and 
instead of slats or shutters, as employed 
in the case of the one shown in Fig. 1, 
sash are used. They are so arranged that 
they can be raised or lowered from the 
inside. Some prefer the sash made in one 

іесе, so arranged as to open outward, 
ut I prefer it to slide up and down. The 


Fig. 1.—Ventilator for a Barn. 
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cyprus boards and shingles. The cost of 
material in Alexandria, Va., was about 
$18. The details for the ventilator will 
be found in Carpentry and Building, as 
referred to above. I think that cupolas 
with four gables to the roof look very 
well, especially if of good proportions. 
a above cupola was aed on a hip 
roof. : 


Hints on Hoat Bullding. 


From H. W., Sacramento, Cal.—I would 
be very glad if some of the readers of 


Fig. 2.—Framing of Ventilator, shown іп 
Fig. 4. 


Fig. 3.—Showing Manner of Securing Venti- 
lator to Roof. 
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manufacturers of sash doors and blinds 
that sash doors shall be hung with the 
putty showing inside. Тһе correspond- 
ent wil observe this by examining any 
of the cottage front doors now so exten- 
sively used. 


Making Blue Prints, 


From. C. R. P., Georgiana, Ala.—Will 
some one kindly tell me how to make 
blue prints? I understand all but the 
printing and inking. 

Answer— In making a blue print the first 
thing is to secure а supply of ferro prus- 
siate paper, which may be obtained from 
any large dealerin photographic or artists' 
materials. If our correspondent is unable 
to conveniently obtain the paper he can 
make it with comparatively little trouble. 
Almost any white paper of good quality 
may be employed for the purpose. This 
paper may prepared by subjecting it 
to а sensitizing solution, made by taking 
1 ounce of citrate of iron and ammonia 
and 4 ounces of water and mixing it with 
1 ounce of red prussiate of potassium 
and 4 ounces of water. The two solu- 
tions are mixed in equal quantities and to 
an amount sufficient to sensitize the T 
required for immediate use. Тһе solution 
may be applied to the paper with a sponge 
or flat brush, or, if convenient, the paper 
may be floated in the solution, the latter 


Fig. 4.—Another Design of Ventilator. 


Designs For Barn Ventilator.—Sketches Submitted by © Н. J. C." 


framing is so clearly indicated that no 
further explanation would seem to be 
necessary. 


From H. B. M., Lincolnia, Va.—In re- 
ply to “J. C. W.,” Pine Hill, Pa., whose 
etter appeared in the April issue of 
Carpentry and Building, I would say 
that I built a cupola last season from plans 
taken from the issue of the paper for 
October, 1880. Тһе cupola was for a barn 
36 x 50 feet with 16-foot posts. It was 
made from a sketch contributed by “А. 
M." of Baltimore, Md., but I did not 
make it as large as described by the cor- 
respondent mentioned. I took the form 
for the windows or slot casings from 
another sketch contributed to the same 
issue of the paper by “Н. C. L.” of Fre- 
donia, N. Y. he base of the ventilator 
which I built was 6 feet 6 inches square. 
Above the first cornice or window sills 
the size was 4 feet, 10 inches square. The 
high of the cupola from the foot of the 
base to the top was 11 feet. Тһе roof was 
third pitch, with 10-inch projection. The 
frame was Virginia pine covered with 
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Carpentry and Building would give me a 
few suggestions on the subject of build- 
ing row boats. 

ote.—' The subject of boat building is 
not by any means exhausted by the article 
of Henry J. Gielow, published in another 
part of this issue, and we trust our read- 
ers who are interested will contribute in 
answering the question raised by our cor- 
respondent above. 


Estimating Roof Surfaces, 


From L. V. V., San Francisco, Cal. 
—In the October issue of Carpentry and 
Building for 1890 ** A. P. V." gives the roof 

lan of a house which he says he ‘‘ framed 
ast summer." I cannot make anything 
outof itand would very much like to 
see the balance of the rafters laid down. 


Hanging Glass Doors. 


From E. S. R., Oshkosh, Wis.—Answer- 
ing “К. A. G.," Menlo, Iowa, in the June 
number of Carpentry and Building, 1 
would state that it is the intention of 


plan being generally considered the better 
way. After this has been done the paper 
should be dried in а weak light. Тһе 
paper prints better when fresh, and it 
would be well, therefore, for our corres- 
pondent to prepare his paper only as 
required for use. In this connection we 
would recommend that the citrate of iron 
and ammonia be kept in a dark bottle 
from air and light. The paper should be 
stored in a dry place and be entirely 
shielded from daylight before being used 
and while putting it into the printing 
frame. 

After the paper is ready for use and а 
print is desired the printing frame is 
placed upon the table and the backboard 
removed. А negative, with the film side 
up, is then placed upon it and a piece of 
ferro prussiate paper with its colored side 
toward the film put in. Тһе back part is 
then placed in position in the priuting 
frame and fastened by slipping the 
springs attached to it under the buttons 
screwed on to the frame. The printing 
frame is then ex d in a place where 
the sunlight will fall directly upon every 
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part of the front. It is thus placed іп 
order to make the print equally intense 
in every portion and is left for from 15 to 
80 minutes, or longer, according to the 
strength of light and the intensity of the 
negative. In order to ascertain if the 
exposure is sufficient the frame may be 
removed to a place where the light is 
weak or subdued, one-half of the back 
part opened and the paper bent back in 
order that the print upon its surface may 
be seen. If it is clear and distinct the 
paper may be taken out and placed in a 
an of clear water, where it should be 
eft until the whites of the print are 
clearly brought out. The paper being no 
longer sensitive may be dried wherever 
most convenient. The paper should soak 
from 15 to 30 minutes, when it may be 
takep out of the pan and washed a few 
seconds in water. After the print is dry 
it may be neatly trimmed and mounted 
upon cardboard if desired. If the print- 
ing frame containing the paper is not ex- 
sed long enough the picture will very 
ikely have a pale blue instead of the 
indigo hue desired. If what should be 
white in the picture has a blue tint it in- 
dicates over printing, or that the picture 
was e to a bright light before the 
paper was washed. 
he blue print сап Ъе conveniently 
written on by using a solution of common 
soda thickened with gum arabic. Adding 
the soda to red ink will give a fluid by 
means of which a brilliant red line may 
be made on the print. From these sug- 
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construction is capable of carrying very 
heavy loads. I would like very much to 
have some of your readers tell me what 
the horseshoe truss is and how it is con- 
structed. 
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built of hemlock. The brackets em- 
ployed are said to save shingles, while 
presenting a neat appearance. The cor- 


nice is finished as indicated in the en- 
graving. We understand that this form 


Problem in Roof Framing.—Fig. 1.—Elevation of Each Side of Tower, 


Note.—For the purpose of learning the 
form of construction referred to by our 
correspondent we addressed a letter to 
Mr. Brown and in reply received a sketch 
showing the form of roof truss ашыбуеб, 
from which we have prepared the еп- 

aving shown in this connection. The 

gures show the size of material em- 


50 feet 


Diagram of a “Horseshoe” Truss. 


gestions we think our correspondent will 
be able to make blue prints which will 
serve his purpose. 


A ** Horseshoe” Truss. 


From G. R. H., St. Раш, Minn.—I have 
been looking over copies of Carpentry and 
Building which I have bound for the past 
four years with a view to finding barn 
plans, but I failed to discover any which 
suited me. I inclose a clipping from a 
paper describing a barn of Thomas 

rown, of Scottsville, N. Y., which is of 
interest to me. ` It states that the barn is 
100 feet long, 60 feet wide, with 28-foot 
osts, and a drive floor running the entire 
engih, with bays on either side. The 
roof iş supported by an ingenious system 
of bracing described as a ‘horseshoe ” 
truss. This peculiar truss is said to be 
used in all the barns of Mr. Brown, and 
is so cheaply and conveniently constructed 
as to become a prominent feature in 
modern barn building, and e ted to 
supplant in time purlin posts, plates and 
tie girts. It is stated that this form of 
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ployed and the general manner in which 
the different parts are urranged. The 
arch is constructed of any wood that will 
bend, and which will hold nails, red elm 


of truss is covered by letters patent. We 
do not know why it should be called a 
‘* horseshoe” truss—unless the horses in 
the section of count; named have 
different shaped hoofs from those in this 
part of the world. We use the name, 
owever, as we find it, with all due 
apologies to the horses if a mistake has 
been made. 


Problem in Roof Framing. 


From А. S., Columbus, Ohio.—I send а 
number of diagrams in answer to the in- 
uiry of “Н. L. W.," Macon, Ga., pub- 
lished in the issue of Ca try and 
Building for November, 1800. Ы his 


Fig. 3.—End View of Fig. 2. 


letter he submits a diagram of an irregu- 
lar form of roof, and asks for suggestions 
as to the best method of constructing the 
roof. The diagrams which I send are 
self explanatory. In order to put on the 
roof the correspondent can either frame 
purlins in between or lay them on top of 
the truss, or he may lay the joists across 


ех 


Fig. 2.—Rear of the Tower. 


being recommended as very satisfactory 
for the purpose. The arch or truss in the 
barn referred to by our correspondent was 


the top from truss to truss and board up 
and down the roof. Fig. 1 of thesketches 
which I send is an elevation representing 
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each side of the tower, while Fig. 2 герге- 

sents the back of the tower. Fig. 3 of the 

sketches is an end view of the rear of the 
ower. 


Making ‘Quick Stairs.” 


From W. J. S., Parker, S. D.—I have 
made some stairs which I think will in- 

- terest many of the readers of Carpentry 
and Building, and I therefore submit 


Making “ Quick Stairs. ”—Fig. 1.— Front 
. Klevation. 


sketches of them for publication. They 
are what I call ‘‘quick stairs." There 
are many people who desire stairs which 
are easy to go up and which at the same 
time will occupy small space. With the 
stairs illustrated by means of my sketches 
one can go up in 55° and still have 7 
‘inches rise and 10 inches tread. The 
stairs are made with a middle stringer, as 
will be seen from an inspection of Fig. 1 
of the cuts. Fig. 2 of the engravings 
represents a side elevation of the stairs. 
A carpenter is often called upon to erect 
an outside cellar door опа porch and рго- 
vide stairs to go ар іп 5 or 6 feet without 
danger of any one hitting his head on the 
sill. 


Inside Sliding Barn Doors. 


From Н. В. М. Lincolnia, Va.—I 
would like some of the readers of Ca 1- 
ту and Building to tell me thro its 
columns the proper way to arrange large 
barn doors 14 x 14, or approximating that 
size. They are to be hung on rollers to 
slide back of the vertical siding or inside 
of the barn. 


Length of Jack Rafters. 


From L. V. V., San Francisco, Cal.— 
In the words of the correspondent sign- 
ing himself “Н. W.," “Iam a reader of 
Сосо and Building and find it very 
useful for young chaps like myself, as it 
shows me how little I know.” It also 
shows me how little some other people 
know. In the August number of the 
paper for last year ‘‘ J. H. P.," gives the 
size of building 28 x 32 feet and the rise 


of roof 8 feet and says it is a third pitch. - 


Perhaps that is a third pitch in Iowa, but 
not in the ‘‘ wild and woolly West.” He 
also complains that there is no demonstra- 
tion of ** G. W.’s” plan in the April issue 
for 1891. I do not see as it requires 
demonstration. It is simple enough even 
for ‘‘ young chaps” like “H. W.," and 
myself. Не says, “I do not split hairs 
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in framing," but if he cuts side bevels 
for jack rafters as shown in his plan and 
as he describes, he will have sufficient 
room in the joint for a Chinaman's 
queue. He also finds Mr. Hicks' common 
rafter too short by 1 inch. Come to 
** Frisco" “J. Н. P." and you will find 
another way to get the length of a rafter 
without ding the difference in the 
length of jack rafters. 


Trouble with а Сей іре. 


From T.B., Headingly, Manitoba,Can.— 
Some time ago I purchased a small house 
which now requires repairing. The part 
that bothers me most is the ceiling. This 
is of wood and is painted a dark slate 
color. I desire to have a white or light- 
colored ceiling and to do the work myself. 
Ihavetried painting it, but somehow it 
does not produce the desired results. 1 
would therefore ask some of the practical 
readers of Carpentry and Buildingto sug- 
gest a plan for overcoming the difficulty. 

Designs for Town Hall and 
Business Block. 


From С. A. W., Cleveland Ohio.—I 
would like to have some of the readers of 
Carpentry and Building contribute plans 
and elévations of a two or three story brick 
building, arranged with stores on the 
lower floor and hall or theater on the 
second floor. I should also be pleased to 
see published designs for a town hall. I 
think drawings of this character would be 
of interest to a great many readers of the 
paper. 

Note.—Thesuggestion of our correspond- 
ent is a good one, and we shall be glad to 


attention to designs of this character 
send us tracings accompanied by descrip- 
tive particulars, to the end that we may 
publish them for the benefit of this as 
wellas other correspondents. 


Width of Siding. 

From J. M. B., JR., Burlington, Pa.—In 
reply to “Е. K.," Keiler, Wis., I would 
say that 6-inch siding in this part of the 
country is 6 inches wide and not 5% 
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Fig. 2.—Side Elevation of Stairs. 


inches, as seems to becase in his section. 
I believe that I did not claim it was 
better than narrow siding, but simpl 
stated the fact that it was of the wi th 


named. I quite agree with “ F. К.” that 


have those of our readers who have given * 
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5-inch siding is better and consider 4 
inches still better. Workingin the coun- 
шү, however, one has to use materials 
which do not alway appeal to his judg- 
ment and of which he does not always ap- 
prove. Iam still of the opinion that the 
clapboard guage to which I referred 
could have been used on wider siding 
without imparing its usefulness on nar- 
row siding and with no more expense. 


Laying Out an Ellipse. 


From H. B., Colorado Springs, Col.— 
I notice in the January number of Car- 
pentry and Building an inquiry from “ A. 


Method of Laying out an Ellipse, 
Suggested by “ Н. В.” 


C. H.,” Farley, Iowa, as to the manner o^ 
laying out an elliptic. As my method is 
very simple I will give it for the benefit 
of this correspondent and others who may 
be interested. If any one has a better 
method than mine, I should very much 
like to learn of it through the columns of 
the paper. Referring to the sketch which 
I send, the portion inclosed by A A repre- 
sents the board from which to cut the 
circle. The straightedge held square 
with the edge of the board A is repre- 
sented by ВВ. The dotted lines С repre- 
sent the trammel rod on its way in inscrib- 
ing the required circle. The es 1 and 
2 represent small wire nails driven 
through therod, and 3 is the trammel point 
or pencil. From 2 to 3 is half 
the short diameter of the re- 
quired elliptic, and from 1 to 3 
is half thelong diameter. Start 
the pencil 3 in the direction of 
the dotted line from E toward 
F, being sure to keep the point 
1 close against the edge of the 
straightedge and the point 9 
against the edge of the board 
А. Continue the point 3 
toward F, and the result will 
be one-quarter of the elliptic. 
By reversing the straight edge 
the balance of the circle may 
drawn. 


Water-Proof Glue. 


From H. G. C., Volante, 
Pa.—In reply to the corres- 
pondent who recently inquired for a 
recipe for water-proof glue I send the fol- 
lowing : Add to cattle glue some flaxseed 
oil, a little sugar and a small quantity of 
unslacked lime. Prepare in the same 
way as common glue. 


Building a Windmill. 


From APPRENTICE, Sacramento, Cal.— 
Will some one of the many readers of the 
paper be good enough to tell me how to 

uild a windmill ? 


Dividing the Circle. 


From R. D. C., Delavan, Ill.—In the 
July issue `‘ E. H. G.” of Sierre Madre, 
Cal., asks how to divide a circle into an; 
number of equal parts, and, in reply, 
offer the following rule: Divide 860 by 
the number representing the parts into 
which the circle is to be divided. By the 
use of a protractor or scale of chords, 
draw an angle, the degrees of which are 
equal in number to those in the quotient 
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апа the sides of which are equal to the 
radius of the circle that is to be divided. 
Take the dictance on a compass between 
the extremities of the sides of the angle 
and lay off this distance on the circum- 
ference of the circle that is to be divided. 
The points made will be the points of 
division. 


Correcting Най Acoustics. 


From W. O'B., Latrobe, Pa.— With re- 
gard to the inquiry of “Т. F.” of Man- 
dota, about the diffculty which has been 
experienced in connection with the acous- 
tic propertios of a church, I would say 
that if he will put a sheet iron or steel 
ceiling in the church he will have no fur- 
ther trouble with the sound of which he 
speaks. It will cost from $18 to $25 per 
square, but I never knew it to fail. 


Laying Out an Octagon Bay Window. 


From D. В. B., Lowville, Pa.—In re- 
ply to the correspondent who asked for а 
method of laying out an octagon bay 
window, I would say, multiply the square 
of the window by five and divide the 
product by 12. For example, suppose the 
window is 8feet. This multiplied by five 
and divided by 12 would give 3 feet 4 
iuches for the length of each side. 


Hule for Waking Kerfs. 


From А. B. McD., Harrison, Tenn.— 
Will some of the many correspondents of 
Carpentry and Building kindly inform 
me of the best rule for making kerfs in 
bending a stoop or other finish to fit in a 
circle? 


A Curious Rule, 


From FreD. T. Hopason, Collingwood, 
Ont.—The sketch which was submitted 
by “ Rule” in the May issue of Carpentry 
and Building does not represent a rule as 
the term is generally understood. The 
article there represented is called a sector, 
and is used by draftsmen, engineers and 
surveyors in laying out work and plotting. 
It is seldom used now by architectural 
draftsmen, though it is one of the most 
useful instruments at their command, and 
nearly all English draftsmen are supposed 
to thoroughly understand its qualities. 
In a description of the sector given in “А 
Treatise on a Box of Instruments,” b 
Thomas Kentish, the author says: “ І 
sector is a foot long, divided into equal 
portions, movable upon a brass joint or 
axis, from the center of which various 
lines radiate through the whole length of 
the instrument. e legs represent the 
radii of acircle and the middle of the 
joint expresses the center. Тһе lines upon 
the sector are of two sorts—single and 
double ; the single lines run along the 
margin and the edges; the double lines 
radiate from the center to the extremities 
of the legs and are marked twice upon 
the same face of the instrument in order 
that distances may be taken from them 
crosswise when they are open to an angu- 
lar position.” 

It would occupy too much space tode- 
scribe the uses of the sector, butif the cor- 

ndent who signs himself “ Rule” 
wishes to pursue the subject, I will take 
pleasure in giving him the title of a num- 
er of works on the subject if he will 
send іпе his address in full. 


gene BOE Бо оа Мем. ш {һе 
ау number of Carpentry and Buildin 
** Rule" of Red Wing, Minn., presents 4 
sketch of an article, the name and use of 
which he wishes to have explained. Тһе 
instrument is a sector and its use will be 
readily understood by the following ex- 
amples selected from Pike's catalogue : 
he scales or lines graduated upon the 
faces of the instrument and which are 
used as sectoral lines are, 1, two scales of 
equal parts, called the line of lines, and 
marked L; 2, two scales of chords 
marked C; 8, two scales of secants 
marked 8; 4, а line of polygons marked 
POL; upon the other face, 5, are two 
lines of sines marked S; 0, two lines of 
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tangents marked Т; and, 7, another line 
of tangents extending from 45° to 75°, the 
first only extending to 50. 

In the Line of Equal Parts.—Having 
three numbers given, to find a fourth pro- 
portionally : To do this take in the com- 
passes the lateral extent of 16 divisions 
on the line of lines and apply it by the 
proper opening of the sector from 7 to 7 
in the compasses, with the same opening 
of the sector, and apply 1 foot of the com- 
passes to the commencement of these 
lines and the other will fall on 28, the 
rr d required, for as 4 is to 7 so is 16 

о 98, 

In the Line of Chords.—Suppose it is 
required to lay off an angle equal to 25° 
with any convenient opening of the sec- 
tor. Take the extent in the Lines marked 
C from 60 to 60 and with it describe an 
arc indefinitely; then with the same 
opening of the sector take the parallel 
distance from 25 to 25 and set it in the 
arc described. Lines drawn from these 
points in the arc to its center will give 
the angle required. 

Polygons.—If we open the sector to any 
convenient distance and take with the 
compasses the distance 6 and 6 on these 
lines and describe a circle, the whole cir- 
cumference will be divided by it into six 
parts. Then, if you take the distance 4 
and 4 on the same lines, it will be divided 
into four parts, and we have a square in- 
scribed in the circle. If 7 and 7 аге taken, 
we have a heptagon, or a seven-sided 
figure, and so on with all the divisions of 
these scales. 

A large number of problems of much 
interest may be solved by these and the 
other lines of the sector. 


From “ О. Ly,” Dallas, Texas.—In reply 
to “Rule,” whose letter appears in the 
May number of Carpentry апа Building, 
I will say I never saw the instrument to 
which he refers and therefore cannot give 
the name of it. I will, however, venture 
the following remarks for his considera- 
tion: The marks on the outer edge of 
the instrument are inches and у; inches. 
The scale on the inner edge marked POL 
is for polygons; as, for example, if an 
octagon is wanted, first describe a circle 
with the radius to 6 on the scale, measur- 
ing from the hinge or inner end of the 
scale. Use this because one side of a 
hexagon is equal to the radius of a cir- 
cumscribed circle. Then take in the 
com es the distance from the end to 
the figure 8 on the scale and it will divide 
the circle into eight equal parts. Соп- 
necting these gives an octagon. 

The scale marked C is a scale of chords 
employed to set out and measure angles. 
Suppose, for example, it is desired to set 
out an angle of 457. With the compasses 
take 60 divisions of the scale representing 
60^, the distance always equaling the 
radius, and in this case is the full length 
of thescale. Describe an arc indefinitely. 
With 45 divisions in the compasses step it 
oft on the arc connecting these points 
with the center and the desired angle is 
obtained. The scale marked L is a 
scale of equal parts for lines. Its 
uses are varied. Suppose, for exam- 
ple, it is desired to divide a line 
which із 21g inches long into 40 equal 
parts. As both legs of the rule are grad- 
uted alike, open the rule until the 2. 
inch will reach from 40 to 40 scale on each 
side of the rule. Then the first divisions 
will represent 3%, the second b, the 
third ;,, and so on. The scale marked 
S represents secants. То describe a circle 
with a diameter equal to 60 of the scale, 
we first erect from one extremity of the 


diameter a perpendicular which represents 
a tangent. en, if an angle say 70 
degrees is required, take 70 divisions of 


the scale in the compasses and from the 
center of the circle describe an arc cutting 
the tangent. Connect this point and the 
center о“ the circle and the desired angle 
is formed ; also the tangent. 


From E. P., Hanover, Mich.—The in- 
strument concerning which *'Rule" of 
Red Wing, Minn., inquired in the Ма 
issue is known as a sector. It is not muc. 
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used at the present day by carpenters, it 
being intended more particularly for en- 
gineers and draftsmen. I will not at- 
tempt any description of its lines and 
uses, but would refer the correspondent 
signing himself “ Rule” to ‘‘ Gould’s Car- 
penter’s Assistant” for a full description. 


Setting Corner Blocks. 


From G. D. L, West Philadelphia, Pa. 
—In reply to the inquiry of “І. Н. S., 
Huntsville, Ala., for a method of setting 
corner blocks, I would say that it is al- 
ways the custom to place the block in 
such a way as to hide the end of the grain 
as much as ible. Itis well to bear in 
mind that there is a joint either way, and 
if the finish on the walls is damp the 
blocks will materially shrink. I think 
the proper way to set corner blocks is to 
have the grain run the same way as that of 
the jamb and brail on to the head casing. 
I think this will not make a bad joint. 
The nails should be driven in the outside 
edge and not through the face. 


Miter for an (ctagon Joint. 


From F. C. P., Petoskey, Mich.—In the 
May number of Carpentry and Building 
“А. B. McD.,” Harrison, Tenn., desires 
to know what points on the steel square 
will give the miter for an octagon joint. 
In reply I would say to the correspondent, 
take 5 inches on the tongue of the square 
and 12.1, inches on the blade. The tongue 

ves the cut. I obtain it in the follow- 
ing manner: The angle of an octagon is 
185°. The miter to make a joint would 
have to be one-half of that, or 67122. The 
natural tangent of 6715°, according to the 
table, is 9.1419; hence taking the figures 
1 and 2.1412 on the square gives the cut. 
This, reduced to more convenient form, 
equals 5 and 19ү. 


From W. M. F., Hendersonville, N. C. 
—In reply to the correspondent signing 
himself ** A. B. McD.," Harrison, Tenn., 
I would say, take 7 inches on the tongue 
of the square and 17 inches on the blade. 
Mark by the tongue for an octagonal cut. 


From E. P., Hanover, Mich.—In reply 
to “А. B. McD.,” Harrison, Tenn., who 
inquires in the May issue of the paper, I 
would say take 18 inches onthe blade and 
7,4 inches on the tongue, which will give 
the octagon bevel desired. 


From L. A., Cornwall, Ont.—I notice 
in Carpentry and Building for May of 
the present year that “А. B. McD.,” 
Harrison, Tenn., asks what points on the 
steel square will give the cuts for an 
octagon joint. I suggest that he try 
figures 7 and 17. I think these will give it 
every time. 


From A. T., New York.—In the Мау 
number of the paper “А. B. McD.” of 
Tennessee asks what are the figures of 
the octagon on the steel square. In reply 
I would say they are 7 and 17. 


Hanging Transoms. 


From J. A. C., Gallatin, Mo.—I have 
been a reader of your journal for the past 
four years, and I would like to ask some 
of my brother Chips to tell me through 
its columns how to hang transoms. When 
transoms are used over inside doors, 
should the putty side or the molded ogee 
side be put in the hall when the transom 
is hung? There has been quite a differ- 
ence of opinion here touching this point, 
and no doubt a discussion of the subject 
will prove interesting to many of the 
readers. 


Quartered and Comb-Grained 
Lumber. 

From J. B. S., Wilkes-Barre. Pa.—Ii 
would like to ask some of the practical 
readers of Carpentry and Building io 
show by means of illustrations how quar- 
tered and comb-grained lumber is manu 
factured. 


I 
I 
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СОТТАОЕ 


E PRESENT upon this and the fol- 
lowing pages the floor plans and 
elevations of a house erected in 

Santa Anna, Southern California, for 
Thomas McKeever from designs furnished 
by C. B. Bradshaw, architect, of Orange, 

1. The dwelling is pleasantly located 
on a corner lot, facing the west and 
south, and is raised well up from the 
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frame structures, as cellars are rarely 
built. The outside of the frame founda- 
tion is covered with matched and beaded 
stuff placed vertically and paneled. In 
the foundation of the front and side porch 
are smalllatticed panels for the pur 

of ventilation. The outside walis from 
the water table to the cornice are covered 
with 10-inch rustic, placed horizontally. 


oil finish. The cost of the house com- 
plete is said to have been $2000. 


or  _ 


Brick as a Building Material. 


At a late meeting of the Toronto Archi- 
tectural Sketch Club N. B. Gordon 
read a paper on the subject of the use of 
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Cottage in Southern California.—C. B. Bradshaw, Architect, Orange, Cal.—Front Elevation.—Scale, Vj Inch to the Foot. 


ground, care being taken in the arrange- 
ment of the rooms and hall so that they 
will receive the benefit of the mild south- 
west trade winds, which blow across 
from the ocean 10 miles distant. Тһе 
house is typical of the moderate cost 
dwellings in that section of the country, 
there being sitting room, dining room, 
kitchen and three sleeping rooms, to- 

ther with a bathroom, upon the ground 

oor. Entrance to the main hall, which 
extends nearly the length of the house, is 
made from a broad veranda, the latter 
being an ever-present feature of dwellings 
іп that locality. Тһе arrangement of 
rooms is such that any one may be 
reached from the hall without the neces- 
sity of passing through another. The bath- 
room is located in the rear at the end of 
the main hall and between the kitchen 
and a sleeping room. The sitting and 
dining rooms are connected by means of 
sliding doors, although portieres may be 
employed if preferred. Іп the dining 
room is an open te, also a china closet 
fitted with glass doors. A feature of the 
house is the rear porch, which is made of 
light frame and measures 7 x 14 feet in 
size. It is inclosed with screen wire, 
which allows the free circulation of air 
and at the same time serves as a screen 
to those within. This room is universally 
used when the climate is mild, as a great 
deal of the work usually done in the 
kitchen is performed in the screen porch. 
It is also used as a place for the more 
bulky kitchen utensils. 

The building shown is a frame con- 
struction resting upon a foundation con- 
sisting of four courses of hard brick, a 
style of underpinning commonly em- 
ployed in that section of the country for 
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Floor Plan.—Seale, 1-16 Inch to the Foot. 


The roof is балай, while the deck is 
tinned and finished with iron cresting. 
The inside trim is of redwood with hard 


brick as a building material, some ex- 
tracts from which may prove of interest. 
Among other things he said : 

Closely allied with stone in most of our 
structures are the artificial products of 
clay and sand in the shape of bricks and 
terra cott:. In order to secure the best 
bricks attention must be paid to the kind 
of earth, the method of working it, the 
form into which it is molded, and the 
manner in which it is burned. The best 
brick earth is composed of a mixture of 
pure clay and sand. Careshould be taken 
to eliminate all pebbles, especially those 
of limestone formation. ese pebbles 
act as fluxes in burning, and weaken the 
brick by leaving cavities or causing 
cracks. If limestone, the burn- 
ing reduces them to lime and 
the action of water will after- 
ward destroy the brick. If, 
however, small grains of pyrites 
or other metallic substances be 
present in small quantities and 
equally distributed throughout 
—— the earth, they assist the vitrifi- 

cation of the brick and are an 

advantage. Good brick earth 

is frequently found in a natural 
state. When it is necessary to mix the 
clay and sand, experiment alone wi 
determine their relative proportion. If 
the clay is in excess the temperature re- 
quired to semi-vitrify it will cause it to 
warp, shrink and crack. If there be an 
excess of sand toostrong vitrification may 
ensue. 

The quality of a brick depends quite as 
much on the skill used in its manufacture 
as on the quahty of the earth. After the 

icles are y disintegrated, and they 
ave been sifted so as to remove pebbles, 
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they may be either moistened for ordinary 
brick*making or passed on the press for 
dry press work. e quantity required 
fortempering will depend on the quality 
of the earth. Тһе general rule is the less 
used the better, or Just enough to make 
itso plastic as to be easily shaped. If 
too much water be used the brick will not 
only be very slow in drying, but it will 
in most cases crack, owning to the sur- 
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cracking, while if there be too much sand 
the brittle nature of the brick will cause 
the arrises tosuffer. Plastic bricks should 
be slowly dried in а shed so protected 
that the action of wind and sun may 
not affect one part to the detriment of the 
whole. It is in this process that the 
superiority of the dry-pressed brick is 
very apparent. As no water is used, save 
the moisture contained in the disinte- 


Cottage in Southern California.—Side (Right) Elevation.—Scale, }4 Inch to the Foot. 


face becoming completely dry before the 
moisture of the interior has time to 


escape. 

Too little attention is paid in Canada to 
the drying of our common brick before 
burning. Placed as they are in the open 
air, exposed to the full action of the wind, 
and tosome extent also exposed to the 
sun, one part dries quicker than the 
other and the bricks are full of checks 
and unequal shrinkage. Here, too, the 
presence of too much clay will cause 
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grated earth, no preliminary drying proc- 
ess is needed, the brieke аг immedi- 
ately placed in the kiln, their arrises are 
not subjected to two handlings nor their 
surfaces distorted by unequal агуы. 

In the burning of our ordinary bricks 
greater care might well be observed in 
many instances. Whether wood or coal 
is the better fuel is not so important a 
matter, although no doubt the sulphurous 
fumes of coal may produce after results 
in the color of the brick. The great ques- 
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tion is how the heat is applied. My im- 
pression is that in many cases it is at 
once too strong and too short. Were 
several days added to the time of burning 
and cooling, and the process not so in- 
tense, we would have stronger and better 
formed bricks. Another matter that 
might well receive the attention of archi- 
tects and_ brick makers is the form of 
bricks. Heretofore the brick have been 
made to suit the quick handling of them 
by the bricklayers when laying, without 
considering specially the best form to ob- 
tain a strong and durable brick. Those 
of us who have seen the thin square 
bricks of the ancient Roman buildings 
that have stood the exposure to wind and 
rain for 2000 years have perhaps been set 
thinking whether after all our form of 
brick is the correct one. Roman bricks 
are from 112 to 1} inches in thickness, 
and from 7% to 12 inches square. The 
squareness would possibly be an objection 
to the efficient bonding of our compara- 
tively narrow walls, but surely the question 
of thickness is one that should receive con- 
sideration. The German and Flemish 
bricks are about 2 inches thick, and no 
better bricks are made anywhere. 

Good bricks ring with a metallic sound 
when struck, and will bear a smart blow 
without breaking. Generally speaking, 
the denser and heavier a brick is for its 
size, the stronger it is for general use. 
Also the less water a brick will absorb, 
the better it is. 


——— — — 


Pavements of Broken Glass. 


A firm in Paris, says a recent issue of 
The Manufacturer, has discovered a new 
use for waste glass. Any fragments of 
broken glass of various colors are mixed 
together, after having been broken to a 
suitable size. Then they are placed in 
mortars lined with silica, talc or some 
other fire-resisting material, and fired. 
A coherent mass is the result, which can 
be dressed and cut into blocks. These 
blocks are, of course, irregularly colored 
and may be used as artificial marble. 
The blocks are usually rough on one side, 
owing, perhaps, to incomplete fusion; 
this gives а surface which is admirably 
adapted for causing them, especially if 
they are slablike in form, to adhere to 
walls with the addition of a little mortar. 
Fine decorative effects can thus be pro- 
duced. Designs in relief can be obtained 
by pressure while the block or slab is still 
plastic. 

If a suitable mold be prepared with 
movable partitions, then pieces of glass 
can be arranged in such а way that upon 
firing a very effective ‘‘stained glass" 
window is produced, the necessity of 
using “leading,” as in the ordinary way 
being thus obviated. This idea will 
enable many manufacturers who have 
heaps of ‘‘ waste” glass lying about use- 
less to turn them with very little ex- 
penditure to profitable account 
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THERE IS ХО CLASS of workmen having 
such authentic influence on the building 
trade as the carpenters, says a recent issue 
of the Southern Lumberman, and a build- 
ing, while under construction, is abso- 
lutely under their control. Thearchitect, 
the owner, the brick mason and all others 
must advise with and submit their plans 
to the carpenters. Walls can only be 
built to а certain point when the carpen- 
ters must be consulted as to when they 
will complete the wood work and permit 
the wallto be finished. From basement 
to roof the carpenters are advised with 
continuously. Оп frame buildings the 
carpenters are a law unto themselves, and 
according to their views the many frame 
cottagesare built. Carpenters, more than 
any other of the building class, should be 
intelligent and fully informed in every 
detail of their work. А botch carpenter 
is a disgrace to the calling, and brings his 
fellow workmen into disfavor. N othing 
is so prominent and lasting as botch woo 
work in a building. 


Сомоустео BY WM. Н. SAYWARD, SECRETARY OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
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The National Association of 
Builders. 


The fact is being continually developed 
that the true nature and functions of the 
National Association are not compre- 
hended by builders generally. Correspond- 
ence from the secretary's office is con- 
stantly demonstrating the fact that build- 
ers, even in affiliated exchanges, are under 
а misconception of the functions of the 
national body. 

The prevalent idea is that the National 
Association is similar in its nature toa 
local exchange and capable of controlling 
the action of its members in a similar 
manner. Frequent inquiries are made by 
organizations of builders desirous of be- 
coming connected with the National Asso- 
ciation, regarding charter, character of 
membership and other information which 
indicates that the nature of the associa- 
tion is not fully understood. 

The National Association is composed 
of organizations of builders located 
throughout the United States that are 
affiliated for the purpose of fostering and 
protecting the interests of contractors, 
manual workmen and all others concerned 
in the erection and construction of build- 
ings; the acquirement, preservation and 
dissemination of valuable information 
connected with the building trades, and 
for the purpose of devising and suggesting 
plans for the preservation of mechanical 
skill, and to establish uniformity and har- 
mony of action among builders through- 
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out the country. The association is purely 
recommendatory in its nature. 


ANNUAL CONVENTIONS. 


As a means for arriving at what shall 
be recommended to the various constitu- 
ent bodies, an annual meeting is held in 
which each filial exchange has representa- 
tion. Each exchange is entitled to one 
delegate-at-large, who is to act as a di- 
rector of the national body, and one dele- 
gate for each 50 members of said ex- 
change or fractional part thereof. Each 
of these delegates may be represented by 
an alternate. 


The annual conventions and other 
meetings of this congress of builders 
are sessions at which the various aspects 
of any given subject are thoroughly con- 
sidered in thelight of the practical ex- 
perience of the delegates and the desire 
of the bodies of builders which they rep- 
resent. It is through full and free dis- 
cussion by men who are doing the same 
business in different localities of the 
country, under different customs and con- 
ditions, that the true principles under- 
lying their relations to others and to each 
other can be discovered and defined and 
the practability and benefit of certain 
action in the premises clearly demon- 
strated. Тһе consideration of any given 
subject in convention brings out all the 
various phases within that subject; and 
if the subject be a custom or condition 
under which builders of a certain locality 
have been conducting their business, the 
justice and equity in the custom will be 
made plain to others doing business under 
less favorable conditions, and every com- 
munity of builders (represented in the 
convention) to whom an improvement in 
methods is thus clearly demonstrated re- 
ceives a direct and lasting benefit. In the 
same discussion the fallacy of other con- 
ditions which have been permitted to 
grow into custom are emphasized and the 
injustice of their existence made, by in- 
telligent comparison, more distinctly ap- 
parent. Тһе results of а convention are 
good. Thinking men cannot go on with 
their business from year to year without 
finding many things that need improve- 
ment, and the consideration of kindred 
subjects with men who are working for 
the same ends evokes new ideas, and 
strengthens, by corroboration, opinions 
and plans for improvement that have re- 
quired the touch of other minds to attain 
the perfection necessary to practical ap- 
plication. The opposition, by the uncon- 
vinced, to what seems to be too radical 
action results in thorough ventilation of 
a measure іп a manner that is productive of 
most good, for the reason that each delegate 
is arguing from a standpoint based upon 
the conditions which exist in the commun- 
ity which he represents. Each delegate 
has some good point to present regarding 
existing practices in his locality, and each 
desires to learn the method by which his 
brother builder has corrected an evil. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


Thus it is that the functions of the Na- 
tional Association are established, the 
jurisdiction that the filial exchanges 
should exercise over themselves is fixed, 
and the opportunity secured for giving to 
the builders of the United States the com- 
posite opinion of the best minds in the 
trade, which has been evolved in varied 
localities and under widely different con- 
ditions. 

The recommendations of the National 
Association are the united voices of the 


"best builders of 35 of the most prominent 


cities in the country, raised in advocacy 
of certain action, whatever it may be, and 
given to the public through the medium 
of the national body as a matter of con- 
venience. The National Association is 
the repository of all statistics relating to 
the various communities of builders which 
it represents, and is the means by which 
these statistics, and methods that have 
been proven successful in specific cases, 
are given to the filial bodies; it is the 
bond that brings builders together for the 
purpose of improving wrong conditions 
under which the business now suffers ; it 
is the center to which are drawn the 
workers in the builders’ cause, and from 
which the result of consultation is sub- 
mitted to the whole; it is the common 
ground upon which the builders of the 
United States can meet to consider means 
for the improvement of conditions sur- 
rounding their business, and establish 
uniform and equitable practices among 
interests that have become diversified 
through custom, for the final benefit of 
the individual builder. 


BENEFITS OF MEMBERSHIP. 


One of the questions most frequently 
asked of the secretary is, “ Of what bene- 
fit is the National Association to me in- 
dividually ?" То persons who look for a 
direct dividend in dollars and cents on 
their investment of the $3 (this year) per 
capita tax the answer is, ‘‘ None," but to 
the builder who is anxious to learn in 
what way he can make the National As- 
sociation of benefit to himself, the answer 
is obvious. 

The National Association is valuable to 
the individuals of а given community in 
proportion to their efforts to make it 
valuable. Itis in the annual meetings of 
the national body that the opportunity 
is afforded to ascertain just what action 
on any particular subject will be the best 
calculated to succeed, in the light of the 
experience of builders of other communi- 
ties, and it is in the application of the 
principles of wisdom that have been sifted 
out of experiments in many localities that 
the benefit lies, and itis only through such 
means that final benefit to the individual 
can be secured. 

For example, an instance occurs in the 
application by the Mason Builders' As- 
sociation of Boston (of which an account 
appears in this issue) of the principle and 
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form of arbitration advocated by the 
National Association. The direct indi- 
vidual benefit in this case is the 
adoption of a method for securing 
honorable and harmonious adjustment 
of differences between employers and 
workmen, which had been evolved by the 
National Association from experience un- 
der widely different conditions only ob- 
tained by bringing representatives of 
these varied conditions together for con- 
ference. It may be said with partial 
truth that these conditions which have 
resulted in benefit to the individual 
might have been evolved from bodies 
composed of builders in a single com- 
munity, but how much more perfect and 
conclusive the system if it be defined and 
recommended by many minds, from wide 
and varied experience, and how much 
greater and broader the result, how much 
more comprehensive and substantial the 
benefit conferred, if all are given full 
knowledge of a plan that meets the ap- 
proval of the large majority of builders, 
and offers a solution of so vital a question 
of individual as well as public interest. 
Every man owes himself and the com- 
munity at large the duty of making 
public every plan or device within his 
knowledge for the improvement of the 
condition and practices which obtain in 
any line of business, and no builder can 
contribute more to his own dignity and 
benefit than by using every means in his 
power to raise the standard of his calling 
whether by means advocated by the 
National Association or not, and every 
effort he makes in the direction of having 
better customs prevail will result in 
greater security for himself. 


NO ATTEMPTS TO MAKE MEMBERSHIP 
BENEFICIAL. 


The question as to the benefit of the 
National Association most frequently 
comes from localities where no attempt is 
made to make it beneficial by testing the 
plans that are advocated to cover points of 
need. Exchanges send their delegations to 
the conventions, where they have a voice 
in the formulation of plans for the general 
welfare and where the convincing evidence 
of the unity of many minds from many 
cities establishes the importance of a plan 
or method advocated, and then take no 
further action in the premises, take no ad- 
vantage of the experience of others, and as 
a natural result wonder why they can de- 
tect no benefit from their affiliation. An 
exchange that neglects to apply remedies 
offered by the National Association can 
no more receive benefit from it than the 
sick man can be cured by simply calling 
upon a doctor without taking his precrip- 
tion. 

Certain exchanges may say that their 
delegation voted against a particular 
recommendation of the National Associa- 
tion. Very well, they need not apply it, 
though they may eventually see that the 
wisdom of the many would bave been 
wisdom for them, but certainly every ex- 
change that did vote for that particular 
measure, in justice to themselves should 
apply it and either demonstrate its feas- 
ability to those who voted against it or 
prove the negative voters to have had the 
better judgment. That which is best for 
the builder collectively is what the Na- 
tional Association is striving to discover 
and establish. 
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THE BUILDERS’ EXCHANGE 


WHY BENEFITS ARE NOT BETTER UNDER- 
STOOD. 


One of the principal reasons why the 
benefit of the National Association is not 
better understood is because builders gen- 
erally have drifted along with the current 
of circumstances for so many years, and 
have been doing business in old ruts, that 
have been constantly growing deeper, that 
action on their part has only been taken 
in the form of abrupt changes such as re- 
sult from strikes or lockouts or other 
radical causes. Under this condition of 
affairs builders have become so accus- 
tomed to arbitrary action that many fail 
to comprehend the value of an association 
that is not arbitrary in its nature. This 
fact, coupled with the habit of letting 
things slide which has been formed by 
long years of inactivity in the direction 
of the general improvement of the prac- 
tices and methods under which their busi- 
ness is conducted, has made it difficult for 
many to comprehend the value of action 
that is only recommendatory and not ab- 
solutely binding upon any one. Builders 
who fail to realize benefit because they 
can see no result do so because they have 
made no effort to produce a result, and 
while conscious possibly of the practical 
value of any particular recommendation 
of the National Association, have taken 
nosteps to derive any benefit by helping 
to put that recommendation into practice. 

It is the purpose of the National Asso- 
ciation—in other words, the thinkers and 
workers in each exchange—to do the 
greatest good for the greatest number, and 
out of this purpose have grown its present 
methods for accomplishing that result. 

It has been clearly proven that the con- 
Stant and persistent recommendation of 
principles that are just and honorable, 
and also thoroughly practical and applic- 
able to the business of every huilder, has 
brought about the correction of many 
evils and the improvement of the whole 
tone of the trade. The National Associa- 
tion acts as the digester of allthat trans- 
pires in the building world, and distrib- 
utes that which is valuable to the filial 
bodies. One of its most important efforts 
is to combine builders in such bonds of 
harmony that their common interests 
may be developed and may become ap- 
parent to themselves, and to persist in ad- 
vocating the adoption of plans for mutual 
benefit that they themselves may make. 
Some source must be provided through 
which these plans and devices for im- 
provement may be disseminated, and 
that source is the National Association. 
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Practical Arbitration. 


The Mason Builders’ Association of 
Boston have been the first to make direct 
and practical application of the form of 
arbitration as adopted and recommended 
by the fifth convention of the National 
Association. 

Within a month after the close of the 
convention a meeting of the Mason Build- 
ers’ Association was held for the purpose 
of considering the advisability of adopt- 
ing the form of arbitration mentioned 
and establishing a Joint Committee under 
the rules dis ылдан by the National Ав- 
sociation. It was unanimously decided 
that the plan proposed offered the best 
possible solution to the complications 
which are continually arising between 
employers and workmen, and a Commit- 
tee of Conference was Dg за A re- 
quest was then extended to the Brick- 
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layers’ Union, the Stone Masons’ Union 
and the Building Laborers’ Union to а 
point similar committees to consider the 
establishment of a Joint Committee of 
Arbitration. 

The unions mentioned at once took the 
matter up favorably and шеей of 
conference were separately held, with the 
committees from each union, which re- 
sulted in the appointment of a delega- 
tion of five members from each union to 
act with a delegation of like number 
from the Mason Builders’ Association as 
a Joint Committee of Arbitration. 

The result of the action of the Joint 
Committee is best indicated by the fol- 
lowing letter, which was issued to mem- 
bers of the employers’ association about 
July 1: 

THE MASON BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
оғ BOSTON AND VICINITY. | 
166 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, Mass. 
To all Members of the Mason Builders’ Asso- 
ciation : 

GENTLEMEN.—The Joint Committes ap- 
pointed by the association in conjunction wit 
the Bric ers Union, the Stone ns" 
Union and the Building laborers’ Union, bas 
completed its labors, and in behalf of the as- 
sociations named, has agreed to the following 
working rules for the рее 1891. 

АП members will expected to govern 
themselves in accordance with these rules. and 
it is suggested that members take particular 

ins to inform their foremen and other em- 
ployees who have any charge or direction of 
work, or who are authorized to employ work- 
men, of all details of this agreement, and cau- 
tion them to observe the same. 


WORKING RULES. 


With Bricklayers’ Union: 

1. Hours of labor shall be nine for Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday. Thursday and Friday 
and eight on Saturday. Working hours shall 
be from seven o'clock a.m. to 12 o'clock m., 
and from one o'clock p.m. to 5 o'clock p.m. 

2. The rate of wages shall be (42) forty-two 
cents per hour. 

3. Any time worked before seven o'clock 
a.m. or after five o'clock p.m. to be consid- 
orea as overtime, and paid foras time-and-one- 
half. 

4. Work upon Sundays, Christmas, July 4, 
or Labor Day, to bə paid for as double time. 


With Stone Masons’ Union: 

1. Hours of labor same as bricklayers— 
namely, nine hours. 

9, Rate of wages (42) forty-two cents per 
hour. 

8. Overtime same as bricklayers. 

4. Holiday time same as bricklayers. 


With Building Laborers’ Union : 

1. Hours of labor same as bricklayers and 
stone Parca nme nine hours. 

e Rate of wages (25) twenty-five cents per 
our. 

8. Overtime same as bricklayers and stone 
masons. 

4. Holiday time same as bricklayers and 
stone masons. 

Particular pains should be taken by all mem- 
bers of this association to see that the agree- 
ments entered into are faithfully observed, as 
it is very important that the effort that is 
being made to peacefully settle all questions of 
mutual concern between ourselves and our 
workmen be conscientiously supported. 

Per order of the president. 

J. ARTHUR JACOBS, 
Secretary. 

Р. 8.--Тһе inclosed cards, with working 
rules briefly stated thereon, are to be supplied 
to foreman and others for handy reference. 

The cards referred to in the postscript 
contained the working rules as they ap- 
pear in the body of the letter, and were 
issued in separate form for more conven- 
ient distribution among the members of 
the unions. 

The entire plan of arbitration (which 
follows), as advocated by the National 
Association of Builders, was adopted with- 
out the change of a single letter, and the 
form of agreement mentioned for securing 
the estal lishment of arbitration commit- 
tees, with plan of organization of the 
same, for the use of associations of em- 

loyers and associations of workmen in all 
Prachee of the building trade. 


AGREEMENT. 


For Ње р of establishing a method of 
peacefully settling all questions of mutual con- 
сегп..... FEE REPE (name of organization of 
employers) апа................ (name of or- 


ganization of employees) severally and jointly 
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agree that no such question shall һе conclus- 
ively acted п by either body independ- 
ently, but shall be referred for settlement to a 
joint committee, which committee shall con- 
sist of an equal number of representatives 
from each association, and also agree that all 
such questions shall be settled by our own 
trade, without intervention of any other 
trade whatsoever. 

The parties hereto agree to abide by the 
findings of this committee on all matters of 
manta | concern referred to it by either party. 
lt is unde and agreed by both parties 
that in no event shall strikes and lockouts be 
permitted, but all differences shall be sub- 
mitted to the joint committee, and work shall 
proceed without stoppage or embarrassment. 

The parties hereto also agree that they will 
incorporate with their respective constitutions 
and by-laws such clauses as will make recog- 
nition of this joint agreement a part of the or- 
gante law of their respective associations. The 

oint Committee above referred to is hereby 
created and established, and the following 
rules adopted for its guidance : 


ORGANIZATION OF JOINT COMMITTEE AND 
RULES FOR ITS GOVERNMENT. ` 


1. This committee shall consist of not less 
than six members, equally divided between 
the associations represented, and an umpire, to 
be chosen by the committee at their annual 
meeting, and as the first item of their business 
after organization. The umpire must be nei- 
ther a journeyman craftsman nor an employer 
of journeymen. Не shall preside at meetings 
of the committee when necessary. 

2, The members of this committee shall be 
elected annually by their respective associa- 
tions at their regular meetings for the election 
of officers. 

3. The duty of this committee shall be to 
consider such matters of mutual interest and 
concern to tbe employers and the workmen as 
may be regularly referred to it by either of the 
parties to this agreement, transmitting its con- 
clusions thereon to each association for its gov- 
ernment, 

4. A regular annual meeting of the commit- 
tee shall be held during the month of January, 
at which meeting the special business shall be 
the establishment of ** working rules" for the 
ensuing year ; these rules to guide and govern 
employers and workmen, and to comprehend 
such particulars as rate of wages per hour, 
number of hours to be worked, payment for 
overtime, payment for Sunday work, govern- 
ment of apprentices, and similar questions of 
joint concern. 

5. Special meetings shall be held when either 
of the parties hereto desire to submit any ques- 
tion to the committee for settlement. 

6. For the proper conduct of business a 
chairman shall be chosen at each meeting, but 
he shall preside only for tbe meeting at which 
he is so chosen. The duty of the chairman 
shall be that usually incumbent on a presiding 
officer. 

7. A clerk shall be chosen at the annual 
meeting to serve duting the year. His dut 
shall be to call all regular meetings, and to ca 
өресін meetings when officially requested so to 

о by either body party hereto. Не shall keep 
true and accurate record of the meetings, 
transmit all findings to the associations in- 
өе; and attend to the usual duties of the 
office. 

8. A majority vote shall decide all questions. 
Tn case of the absence of any member the pres- 
ident of the association by which he was ap- 

inted shall have the right to vote for him. 
iD umpire shall have casting vote in case of 

ie. 


The following clauses, as recommended 
by the National Association to be incor- 

rated into the by-laws of parties to 
Joint agreement, have been adopted b; 
the Mason Builders’ Association and eac 
of the three Unions mentioned. 


A. All members of this association do by 
virtue of their membership recognize 
and assent to the establishment of a 
Joint Committe of Arbitration (under a 
regular form of agreement and govern- 
ing rules, by and between this body 

hi for the 
peaceful settlement of all matters of 
mutual concern to the two bodies and 
tbe members thereof. 

B. This organization shall elect at its annual 
meetin delegates to the said 
Joint Committee, of which the presi- 
dent of this association shall be one, 
officially notifying within three days 
thereafter the said............ ...... of 
the said action and of the names of the 
delegates elected. 

C. The duty of the delegates thus elected 
shall be to attend all meetings of the 
said Joint Committee, and they must be 
governed in this action bysthe rules 
jointly adopted by this association and 
the said 
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D. No amendments shall be made to these 
special clauses, A, B, C and D, of these 
by-laws except by concurrent vote of 
this association with the said...... .... 
N^ Ape uS and ошу after six months’ 
notice of proposal to so amend. 

Duringthe meetings of the Joint Com- 
mittee the apprenticeship question was 
brought up for consideration, and thesub- 
ject is at present under advisement. Much 
that needed careful and thorough consid- 
eration has been submitted by both sides 
in regard to the subject, and the outcome 
of the consideration will be given in these 
columns in the next issue. 

These various meetings between the 
master masons and the journeymen have 
been conducted with the utmost harmony 
and good feeling, and the conservative 
action of the unions is deserving of the 
highest commendation. 

he names of the delegates to the Joint 

Committee are : 

Mason Builders’ Association.—I. Н. 
Woodbury, Augustus Lothrop, M. C. 
Grant, Parker F. Soule and W. H. Say- 
ward. 

Bricklayers' Union.—Jeremiah Harring: 
ton, Augustine Devine, Thos. Garrity, L. 
J. McKenzie and Edw. Cullen. 

Stone Masons’ Union.—L. D. Cullen, 
James Jay and P. J. Walsh. 

Building Laborers’ Union. —M. С. Sulli- 
van, John Keohane, Jeremiah Sullivan, 
John J. Sullivan, Robt. White and James 
Casey. 

EES 


The Building Trades Club of 
New York City. 


The new rooms of the Building Trades 
Club, at 117 East Twenty-third street, 
were formally opened on June 25. The 
occasion was most enjoyable, and was as 
thoroughly successful as is every under- 
taking of that hospitable club. Many 
guests were present from exchanges out- 
side the city, as well as many prominent 
persons more or less connected with the 
building interests of the city. 

Marc Eidlitz was the first speaker of the 
evening, and was very warmly received. 
He touched upon the wonderful success 
of the club in developing more intimate 
Social relations among the builders, and 
spoke strongly upon the value of builders 
meeting each other more frequently and 
becoming better acquainted with each 
other. 

Тһе other speakers were John J. Tucker, 
vice-president, also ex-president of the 
National Association; President Wm. C. 
Smith, president of the Mechanics' and 
Traders’ Exchange ; Mr. О. J. Campbell, 
Rev. Waldo Messaros, George Watson, 
president of the Philadelphia Exchange, 
and others.’ 

Refreshments were served in the usual 
charming New York builder'sstyle, which 
will be so pleasantly remembered by those 
in attendance at the convention and at 
the last mid-year meeting. 

The Schumann Quartette and ап excel- 
lent orchestra added pleasure to the oc- 
ccasion by their rendering of delightful 
music, and the affair passed off-in such a 
completely successful manner that the 
wisdom of the establishment of the club 
was demonstrated more clearly than ever. 
The floral decorations were very artistic. 

The new quarters are much more advan- 
tageously located than those formerly occu- 
pied and the building much better adapted 
{о Ше usesof а club. Тһе building is one 
of the old-style English dwelling houses, 
and was originally built with elaborate 
interior decoration. Тһе carved work on 
the mantels was done by Italian sculptors 
and other ornamentation was of a similar 
character. The house is four stories 
high and extra wide, and admirably 
suited to its present purpose. It has been 
thoroughly renovated by the club, and 
some alterations have been made in the 
interior that were considered necessary. 

The first floor contains the library, and 
is supplied with current literature, news- 
papers, &c., and will be used between 
the hours of 8 o'clock a. m. and 5 p. m. 
as а business room for the use of the mem- 
bers. After 5 o'clock it will be used in 
part as à dining room. Immediately in 
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the rear, and connected with the business 
room by folding doors, is a smaller apart- 
ment fitted up for the use of members de- 
siring to estimate plans, &c., which is 
known as the plan room, and near at 
hand are the telephones and messenger 
service. 

Тһе second story is furnished as a suite 
of parlors with exceedingly tasty decora- 
tion. The fhird floor is devoted to bil- 
Пата rooms, two sleeping rooms, for mem- 
bers from out of the city, and bathrooms. 

The work of fitting up the rooms has 
been carried on by Messrs. Stephen M. 
Wright, Chas. A. Cowan and Henry А. 
Maurer, the House Committee, and their 
work has not only reflected the greatest 
credit upon themselves, but has also re- 
sulted in the possession by the club of a 
home in which the members can feel the 
greatest pride. 

The club, the primal object of whose 
organization was the entertainment of 
the National Association of Builders 
during the fifth convention, has demon- 
strated beyond any question and to the 
entire satisfaction of its members the 
fact that builders are quite as clubable as 
any other class of men. Тһе idea is en- 
tirely new, and builders have never be- 
fore considered it possible that social re- 
lationships could be established and main- 
tained with such encouraging results. 
Every large city in the country should 
have a club of similar nature, and build- 
ers would feel the benefit of its existence 
in а thousand different ways. 

It is not likely that any radical change 
would immediately occur upon the or- 
ganization of such a club, but the har- 
monious contact of the members one 
with another brings about conditions of 
fellowship and friendliness that is of the 
greatest benefit to the business as a whole. 

The effect is shown in the present in- 
stance by the more satisfactory attitude 
toward each other among builders who 
are members of the club, and whose in- 
terests are recognized as identical in this 
one direction. Тһе identity of their gen- 
eral interests is develo more and more 
as they meet together free from the spirit 
of competition. 


John J. Weaver. 


Mr. John J. Weaver of Philadelphia 
died July 14, 1891. In the death of Mr. 
Weaver the Master Builders' Exehange 
lost one of its best members and Phila- 
delphia one of her best citizens. Every 
person who attended the third conven- 
tion of the National Association will re- 
member Mr. Weaver and every person 
who has ever partaken of the hospitality 
of the Master Builders’ Exchange will re- 
callhis many acts of kindness. He was 
an earnest and indefatigable worker in 
allthat pertained to the welfare of the 
builder, and particularly in that most im- 
portant branch, the trade education of 
young men. His death is most keenly 
felt by all who knew him. 

The following brief sketch of his life 
appeared editorially in the Philadelphia 
Ledger on the day following his death : 


John J. Weaver, whose death was an- 
nounced yesterday, was а public spirited 
citizen, who for 30 years has devoted his 
leisure time to promoting educational and 
other enterprises for the benefit of the city. 
From the time that he graduated from the 
Boys’ Central High School, in 1860, he was in- 
spired by gratitude for the opportunities for 
improvement he had been given, and labored 
zealously in various fields to extend educa- 
tional advantages to other young men. As a 
member and at various times one of the man- 
agers of the Franklin and the Spring Garden 
institutes he was a zealous advocate of 
schools for young men. He was chairman of 
the committee of the Spring Garden Institute 
that established there, in 1879, the first me- 
chanical handiwork schools in the city, and, we 
believe, the first manual training schools 
proper in the country. From these, durin 

r. Weaver's active service, were атаман 
the similar schools of Girard College and the 

‘ity’s Manual Training School. Mr. Weaver 
also helped to establish the trade school for 
plumbers, now merged in the trade schools of 
the Builders’ Exchange, of which Mr. Weaver 
was an active organizer and director. These 
were his chief enterprises, but he was active 
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also in performing the general duties of good 
citizenship, and always took an active part in 
political reform movements. His main charac- 
teristic was zeal and energy in the prosecution 
of any undertaking he essayed, and it was this 
quality that made him a leader in school 
organizations He away in the prime 
of life, but with the institutions he hel to 
start or rejuvenate firmly established and 
fitted for many years to come to bring honor 
to his memory. 


—— "J"u—————— 
Exchange News. 


Following the line of information published 
in the July number relating to the existing 
conditions in the various exchanges, as re- 
gards labor and its relationship to employers, 
it is proposed to give in this issue the wages 
that are paid to workmen in the various 
brauches of the business directly connected 
with building. 

The wages as they appear in the following 
are notafair comparison of the amount of 
profit there is in the different cities to the 
workman upon his labor. An attempt at апу 
comparative showing must, in the nature of 
things, be more or less unsatisfactory for 
many reasons, and while the cost of the com- 
modities known as the necessities of life, the 
interest on investments which establish the 
rates of house rent and contingent facts are 
within reacb, it is absolutely impossible to fix 
thestandard of what the workmen consider as 
necessities, for certain families live much 
cheaper than others of equal numbers and sur- 
rounded by the same conditions. 

It is pertinent to state, however,"that varia- 
tion in the scale of wages in the different lo- 
calities does not represent any disparity in the 
condition of the workmen, for where the 
wages are the highest there also is the cost of 
living the highest. ` 

Boston, Mass. 


All trades except freestone cutters work 
nine hours and are mostly id by the hour. 
Masons receive 42 cants per hour; overtime, 63 
cents, Carpenters from 28 to 33 cents; over- 
time, time aud one-half. Plasterers, 40 cents; 
overtime, double. Plumbers, $3.50 per day. 
Painters, 30 to 33 cents per hour. Roofers, cop- 
per and iron workers are paid by the day and 
receive from $2.50 to 83.50. Granite workers 
work nine hours, 31 cents. Freestone workers, 
eight hours at 50 cents per hour. 


Buffalo, М. Y. 


Workmen are paid by the hour and also by 
the day, nine hours being worked in the major- 
ity of the trades. The wages are: Masons, nine 
hours, 36 cents; overtime, 54 cents. Carpenters, 
nine hours, 25 cents; overtime, 387% cents. 
Plasterers, nine hours, 3314 cents; overtime, 50 
cents. Piumbers, nine hours, $3 per day; holi- 
days, $4.50. Painters, nine hours, $2.25 per дау; 
ho idaye, $3.38. Roofers, ten hours, $2.25 per 
day. Iron workers, nine hours, $3 per day. 
Copper workers, ten hours, $2.25 per day. 
Granite workers, nine hours, $3 per day. Free- 
stone workers, eigbt hours, 44 cents per hour. 

On July 10 thirteen of the contracts for the 
new but aing. to be erected by the Builders’ 
Association Exchange were awarded, those 
for elevators, wire work and sidewalk bein; 
postponed. Work has already been begun and 
is to be completed before August 1, 1892. 

Тһе cost of the building when finished is to 
be $115,000, which, added to tne $45,000 paid 
for the ground, will make the total cost to the 
Exchange $160,000. 

The building is to be seven stories high and 
practically fire proof. The architectural design 
is to be somewhat novel and will comprehend 
several distinct styles of architecture, but com- 
bined in such a manner as to present а most 
pleasing aid harmonious effect. 

The t story is to be of Tuscan design, the 
second and third Doric, the fourth and fifth 
Ionic and the remaining upper section will be 
Corinthian. The architects have produced a 
very clever combination in the treatment of 
the idea and the building will undoubtedly be 
one of the handsowmest in the city. 

The outside walls of the first story and the 
caps, pu pedestals and dressing will be of 
smooth, hard Medina stone, and the balance of 
Buffalo pressed brick. 

The first floor is adapted for office or store 
porposes, apnd will probably be occupied by a 

ink or some institution of a kindred nature. 
The second floor will be devoted to Exchange 
purposes and will be divided into two large 
rooms, beside the secretary’s office, cloak 
rooms, lobby and necessary business apart- 
ments, 
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The floors above will be divided into 40 
offices for the use of builders and реше inter- 
ested in building materials. All offices will 
have outside light and will be larga; airy and 
second to nune in the city. The elevator shaft 
and stairway will be lighted by a large sky- 
light and will be placed against the wall that 
adjoins the next building, thus permitting all 
the offices to have windows on the street. 

There will be no wood work in the building 
except the floors and door casings, and the 
different stories will be supported by Z-bar 
steel columns of special design. 

‘the structure, when completed, will be one 
that the builders of Buffalo can point to with 
pride, and it will also be the source of revenue 
to the Exchange. 

The effect of this step is already being felt 
by the Exchange in the increased interest in 
its affairs by the members and the unusual 
number of applications for membership. 
Nothing will give an association of builders 
standing and influence in a community quicker 
than the erection of a building of its own. Ив 
stability and financial standing is at once 
demonstrated and in such a manner as to at- 
tract the most favorable notice. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Masons work eight hours, 50 to 60 cents per 
hour; overtime, 75 cents; holidays, double time. 
Carpenters, eight hours; 35 to 40 cents per 
hour; overtime, 52 cents. Plasterers, eight 
hours, 50 cents ; overtime, 75 cents ; holidays, 
double time. Plumbers are paid all the way 
from 20 to 35 cents per hour and work eight 
hours, and thepaintersarein the same condition. 
Roofers work ten hours, and are paid from 20 
to 85 cents per hour. Iron workers аге now 
striking for a minimum rate of 30 cents ре 
hour; 20 to 35 cents per hour has heretofore 

revailed and eight hours is a day's work. 

Jut stone workers, eight hours, 50 cents per 


hour. 

The Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange of Chi- 
cago have just issued & handbook of some- 
thing like 260 pages. bound in flexible cov- 
ers with gilt side title, which contains а 
great deal of valuable information. This in- 
cludes the by-laws and business classification 
of members of the Builders’ and Traders’ Ex- 
change of Chicago, rules of measurement of 
mason work, building, fire and sanitary ordi- 
nances of Chicago, lien laws of the State of 
Illinois and a list of architects, together with 
catalogue and rules of the library of the Chi- 
cago Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange А 
comprehensive index is a feature of no little 
convenience. The workhas been compiled by 
James Jobn, the efficient secretary, and is a 
volume which cannot fail to interest builders, 
especially in the section of the country re- 
ferred to. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Masons work nine hours and are paid both 
by tbe day and by the hour, $3.50 per day and 
40 cents per hour ; carpenters, nme hours, 25 
cents per hour, overtime after 6 o'clock p.m., 
375 cents per hour; plasterers, eight hours, 40 
cents per hour, overtime 60 cents per hour ; 
plumbers, nine hours, $2.75 per day; painters, 
nine hours, 25 to 27 cents per hour ; roofers, 
nine hours, $2.50 per day; iron workers, nine 
hours, $2.25 per day, overtime, 38 cents per 
hour; granite workers, $3.60 per day, and 
freestone workers the same at present. 

The strike of stone cutters, which it was 
thought was settled just previous to July 1, is 
still on. 

The committees appolnved from th» employ- 
ers’ association and the union met on June 27 
and an agreement was made under which work 
was to resumed. The men went back to 
work on Monday morning, June 29, but on 
Tuesday the union refused to ratify the action 
of their committee, and the workmen were 
called out again. j 

The following is the agreement mentioned : 


Articles of agreement made and entered into 
by and between the Cut Stone Contractors’ As- 
sociation of Detroit and the Journeymen 
Stone Cut'ers’ Association, these articles to re- 
main in full force until February 1, 1892. 

Article 1. Competent storfe cutters to be paid 
45 cents per hour up to July 15, 1891 ; after 
that date 47 cents per hour. en who are not 
first-class stone cutters to be paid what they 
can earn ; bosses to be the sole judge. 

Art. 2, Setters to work nine hours when it is 
necessary 
Art. 3. Flag layers, curbing cutters and ap- 
prentices to be under control of the bosses. 

Art. 4. The union stone cutters are not to in- 
terfere with the men now working or with 
men now on their way here, 


The present condition of the trade is very 
much unsettled, and the employers are doing 
all in their power to seeure workmen from out- 
side the city. 

Other trades are somewhat uneasy, but no 
definite action on their part is anticipated. 

The Builders’ Exchange is in excellent con- 
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dition, and the recent change of quarters and 
election of new officers will work greatly toits 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Masons work nine hours, and receive 45 cents 
hour, overtime 67% cents ; carpenters, ten 
ours, 20 cents per hour; plasterers, nine hours, 
40 cents per hour ; plumbers, ten hours, 22% 
cents per hour, overtime 40 cents per hour ; 
painters, nine hours, $2 per day, holidays $3 ; 
roofers, ten hours, 2714 cents per hour ; iron 
workers, ten hours, 25cents per hour, overtime 
87% cents per hour; copper workers,nine hours, 
30 cents; granite workers, ten hours, $3 per 
day; freestone workers, nine hours, 40 cents 
per hour and will not work overtime. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


АП trades work eight hours per day and are 
paid by the hour, and are paid double time for 
undays and other holidays. Masons receive 
50 cents per hour, 75 cents for overtime ; car- 
peters, 714 to 80 cents, overtime 45 cents per 
cur ; plasterers, 40 cents, overtime 60 cents 
per hour; plumbers, 60 cents, overtime 90 cents 
hour ; painters, 35 cents, overtime 5214 
cents per hour; roofers, 45 cents per hour, 
overtime same as painters ; iron and copper 
workers, 25 cents, overtime same as painters ; 
granite and freestone workers, 40 cents, over- 
time same as painters. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


The trades in Milwaukee are now working 
under the hour system and are all paid at the 
rate of time and a half for overtime work. 
The scale here given is the minimum, and 
workmen receive more than rates given in 
many cases: Masons, eight hours, receive 40 
cents; carpenters, eight hours, 25 cents; plas- 
terers, eight hours, 40 cents; plumbers, eight 
hours, 25 cents, painters, ten hours, 22% cents; 
roofers, ten hours; 20 cents; iron workers, ten 
hours, 25 cents; copper workers, ten hours, 30 
cents; granite workers, ten hours, 35 cents; 
freestone workers, eight hours, 45 cents. 

The value and importance to an exchange of 
the project for securing a building of its own has 
been again proven by the Builders' and Traders? 
Exchange even before the building has been be- 
gun. Тһе interest of.the members has un- 
questionably been increased, апа builders who 
have hitherto given but little attention to the 
subject are being awakened to a knowledge of 
the benefits of association. This newly-aroused 
interest has been particulary beneficial just at 
the present time, as it has drawn the builders 
together, and permitted greater unity of action 
in dealing with the strike which has been in 
progress during the past month. 

Тһе actual beginning of building operations 
has been somewbat delayed by the strike, but 
ground will be broken immediately for the 
erection of a structure that will be a credit to 
the builders and to the city. 

The plans submitted by Ferry & Clas һауе 
been accepted, and provide for a six-story 
building 50 x 100 feet in area. Some minor 
changes may be made in the design, but the 
plans as they exist at present are very satis- 


factory. 

The whole building has been arranged iu 
n a manner as to furnish excellent amo 
and yield the test money return u the 
investment Fhe basement will be divided 
into three rooms, one in the rear containing 
heating plant, engine, &c., and two in front 
tbat have already been taken. Тһе main floor 
will be divided into two stores, one large cor- 
ner store. and one fronting on Fifth street. 
‘The second, third and fourth floors will be de- 
voted to offices with special reference to the 
needs of builders, 

The fifth and sixth floors will be distinctly 
adapted to the uses of the Exchange itself ; 
the Exchange room being on the sixth floor 
and a permanent exhibit of building material 
being located on the fifth. The sixth floor 
willcontain, besides the Exchange room, which 
is to be 34 x 73 feet in size, the secretary’s of- 
fice, committee and directors’ rooms and other 
necessary apartments. 

The building will be provided with every 
modern appliance for the convenience of mem- 
bers and tenants. A tier of fire-proof vaults 
will be so placed as to be of access to 
occupants and two rapid-running elevators 
will be supplied. - 

The question of the importance to builders 
of an exchange is long past the experimental 
period, and every organization of builders 
will find the ownership of a building of their 
own a most important possession that will 
contribute to their influence in an ever-in- 
creasing manner. Such a possession gives the 
CREMA. апа hence its members, dignity 
and standing in the community, and the per- 
sonal pride thus awakened will yield 
beneficial results more quickly in this manner 
than in any other. е prime object—ex- 
istence of an exchange—is best fostered by 
some cause which shall bring the builders 
constantly together under the impulse of 
mutual interest. 14 has been difficult in many 
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cities to secure among members of the ex- 
change а recognition of the value to them- 
selves of the establishment and maintenance of 
the exchange hour, and nothing will develop 
its importance quicker and more effectually 
than the existence of а co'umon interest 
among the builders which has a tendency to 
draw them together daily. 

That the mutual possessorship of a building 
does produce such a result із no longer an un- 
decided question. Its effect has been demon- 
strated in Boston, Philadelphia, Washington 
and Kansas City, and is being proven again in 
Buffalo and Milwaukee. 

Various methods have been adopted in order 
to secure а building by the exchanges men- 
tioned, and the national secretary would be 
very glad to supply алу ехепазке or orgaui- 

& full déscription of 
any ofthe plans. Tbe sion of a build- 
ing cannot be too strongly urged upon every 
exchange. The result has amply proved the 

. value of the step. 


New York. 


Masons work eight hours per day, and are 
ре 50 cents per hour; overtime work is paid 
or at twice the regular scale. Carpenters, 
eight hours, $3.50 per day; overtime, double 
pay. Plasterers, eight hours, $4 per дау; 
overtime, double. Plumbers, eight hours, $3.75 

r day; overtime, double. Painters, eight 
ours, $3.50 per day; overtime, double. Root- 
ers, eight hours, $3.50 per day; overtime, 
double. [гоп workers, nine hours, 22 to 37 
cents per hour; overtime, 50 per cent. addi- 
tional. Copper workers, nine hours, $3 per 
day; overtime, double.  Freestone workers, 
eight hours, $4.50 per day; no overtime 
worked. Blue stone, nine hours, $1; overtime, 


double. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 


Masons work nine hours aud are paid 45 
cents per hour; overtime, 67% cents. Car- 
penters, nine bours, 33 cents per hour; over: 
time, 50 cents.  Plasterers, eight hours, 40 
cents; overtime,00 cents. Piumbers, nine hours, 
40 cents per hour; overtime, 60 cents. Paint- 
ers, nine hours, 30 cents ре hour; overtime, 
45 cents. Roofers, nine hours, $3 per day; 
overtime, 50 ceuts per hour. Iron workers, 
nine hours, average 30 cents per hour; over- 
time, 45 cents. Granite workers, nine hours, 
$3.25 per day; overtime, 55 cents per hour. 
Freestone workers, nine hours, 83.50 per day; 
overtime, 60 cents per hour. Granite and 
fre»stone workers work eight hours on Satur- 
day, with full pay. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Тһе poneral strike in the building trades is 
virtually over. The strike has been a very 
serious one to the building interests of Pitts- 
burgh, and was participated in by almost 
every trade iu any way connected with the 
building business. Shorter hours, more pay, 
the recognition of the unions and the adop- 
tion by the employers of union working rules 
were the objects of the strike. The employ- 
ers were willing to concede the hours and 
wages. but refused to adopt the working 
rules proposed by the workmen and the strike 
finally hinged in most of the trades upon the 
rules under which the men should work. 

The carpenters have returned to work under 
the rules of the employers and are work- 
mg nine hours per day. The rules advo- 
cated by the men were as follows : 

RULE 1. Eight hours shall constitute a day’s 
work, and all overtime shall be time and 
half time. Sundays, Christmas, Washing- 
ton's Birthday, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving 
and the first Monday in September (Labor 
Day) shall be double time. 

RULE 2. The compensation shall not be less 
than 35 cents per hour, and no member of the 
U. B. shall be allowed to work for less, while 
working in the district, without permission 
from the L. U. of which be is a member, 
subject to the approval of the district council. 

Rue 3. No member of the U. B. will be 
allowed to act as foreman for less than 40 
cents per hour. 

RuLE4. No member of the U. B. will be 
allowed to work for other than a bona fide 
contractor for less than 50 cents advance per 
day over the minimum rate of wages. 

Как 5. All employers shall bə required to 
pay up in full at the places where the men are 
at work, on their regular pay day, on or before 
the hour of quitting work ; and for each hour 
the men are detained they shall be paid accord- 
ing to the regular rate of wages ; and if the 
men fail to receive their pay on said day no 
member of the U. B. shall be allowed to work 
for said employer until the men are paid, and 
no employer shall retain more than one day's 


wages. 
Rote 6. All employers sending men to work 
any distance exceeding 2 miles from shop 
or office shall be required to pay all саг fare 
in addition to regular day’s wages. 
RULE 7. No member shall allowed to 
work with a non-union man or for an employer 
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employing non-union men, nor shall any mem- 
ber be allowed to work any material coming 
from any non-union mill working more than 
eight hours. 

The rules under which they returned to work 
were the ones formulated by the employers 
and are as follows : 


BOSSES’ RULES. 


RULE 1. Nine hours shall constitute а day's 
work, and all overtime, after 6 o'clock p.m. 
shall be time and half time. 

RuLE?2. Wazes shall be classified according 
to skill and ability of the men. 

RULE 3. Foremen.may be non-union men. 

RULE 4. Allemployers shall pay at the places 
where men are at work, on their regular pay 
day, during working hours, it possible, and no 
employer shall retain more than one day's 
wages. 

Коге 5. All employers sending men to work 
any distance exceeding 2 miles from shop or 
office must pay car fare. 

RULE 6. Ks employer may use laborers in or 
about the work to assist in carrying material 
on the premises or to place in the building. 

RULE 7. No carpenter shall be permi'ted to 
stop work on account of non-union men in 
other branches of the building business that 
are employed on the same buildiag or works. 

The stone masons and plumbers bave also 
returned to work under rules established by 
the employers. The bricklayers are still out 
ала demanding 84.50 for nine hours! work, 
while the employers refuse to pay over $4. 
Some few bricklayers have returned to work 
under employers! rules and $4 per day. Where 
men bave gone back there is no distinction made 
between union and non-union men, both work- 
ing tozether without friction. 

Although the Pittsburgh builders were given 
due notice by the workmen tbat the strike 
would occur on May 1, many were unable to 
finish contracts in operation previous to that 
time, which, together with the fact that pro- 
posed contracts were withheld from compe- 
tition pending tha settlement of the strike, has 
made the season a very disastrous one. 

The value and importance of a builders’ ex- 
change in time of trouble has been again clearly 
proven іп the present instance. The builders 
generally came into the Exchange, and all 
combined for the purpose of bringing about a 
more equitable condition of affairs between 
themselves and their workmen. The unions 
have been very strong in Pittsburgh for many 
years, and have become соет arbitrary 
in their demands ; and itis to be hoped that 
the present strike and its result will bring 
ab ut a better condition of affairs. 


Providence, Н. I. 


Workmen in all branches of the building 
trades work and are paid by the day, and are 

iven double time for Sundays and other holi- 

ays, Masons work ten hours, and are paid 
$3.50 per day ; overtime, 52 cents per hour. 
Carpenters, ten heurs, $2.50 per дау ; over- 
tim», 3114 cents per hour. lasterers, nine 
hours, $3.50 per day ; overtime, 52 cents per 
hour. Plumbers, nine hours, 33.95 per day ; 
overtime, 63 cents per hour. Painters, ten 
hours, $2.50 per day ; overtime, 3714 cents per 
hour. Roofers, ten hours, $2.50 per day ; over- 
time, 3714 cents per hour. Iron workers, ten 
hours, $3 per day ; overtime, 45 cents per hour. 
Copper workers, ten hours, $3.25 per day; 
overtime, 45 cents per hour. Granite workers, 
nine hours, $3 50 per day ; overtime, 52 cents 
per hour. Freestone workers, nine hours, $4 
per day ; overtime, 60 cents per hour. 


Pueblo, Col. 


All trades in Pueblo work eight hours. 
Masons are paid $4 by the day ; overtime, $1 
per hour ; с nters, 35 cents per hour ; over- 
time, 52 cents. Plasterers, $4; plumbers, 84; 
overtime, double pay. Overtime in the other 
trades is paid for at the rate of time and one- 
half.' Painters, roofers, iron and copper 
workers receive 3714 cents per hour ; freestone 
workers, $4 per day, and bricklayers are paid 
62% cents per hour. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Workmen in the building trades work 
nine hours in all branches, partly paid by the 
day and partly by the hour. The masons are 
paid 35 cents per hour, overtime 5214 cents ; 
carpenters, 28 cents, overtime 42 cents; plas- 
тегегв 35 cents, overtime 5214 cents per hour ; 

lumbers, $3 per day, overtime 42 cents per 
Жош; painters, 25 cents per hour, overtime 
"714 cents; roofers, $2.25 рег day, overtime 
3114 cents per hour ; iron and copper workers, 
$2.50 per day, overtime 42 cents per hour; 
granite and freestone workers, $3.25 per day, 
overtime 54 cents per hour. 

The masons of Rochester have established 
an Arbitration Committee between the Em- 

loyers’ Association and the Bricklayers’, 

lasterers’ and Stonemasons’ Union, to which 
all questions of difference are referred. The 
committee consists of six members of the 
Masons’ Association and five from the union. 
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About July 1 the apprenticeship question 
came up for settlement, and the following rules 
were formulated and adopted by both organi- 
zations. 

Fach contractor shall carry on business as 
a builder 12 months before taking an appren- 
tice. Before a contractor shall take an a 
prentice he shall file a sworn statement with 
the Arbitration Committee, showing the num- 
ber of days masons he has worked between 
April 1 and December 1 of the year previous. 

The Arbitration Committea on receiving 
such statement shall give to such contractor a 
license signed by the president and secretary, 
to take the number of apprentices he is en- 
titled to as follows: Toa contractor working 
оп an average two masons one apprentice ; to 
а contractor working on an average five ma- 
sons, two apprentices, and for every ten ad- 
ditional masons one additional apprentice. 

Building interests are in a normal condition, 
with a fair amount of work in progress. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


All branches of the trade work eight hours, 
except the masons, who work nine, and all are 
paid by the day. Masons are paid $6 per day, 
overtime #1144 рег hour; carpenters, $3.50 
to $4, overtime 75 cents per hour; plasterers, 
35, overtime 93 cents per hour; plumbers, 
$3.50; painters, 83; roofers, $3.50; granite 
and freestone workers, $4. Painters, granite 
and freestone workers are paid at the rate of 
time and one-half for overtime. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


With the exception of the iron and copper 
workers, who work ten hours, ali the building 
trades in St. Louis work eight hours per day. 
Stone masons receive 50 cents per hour, over- 
time $1 ; bricklayers, 55 to 65 cents per hour, 
overtime double pay; с nters, 40 cents per 
hour, overtime 80 cents ; pM 50 cents per 
hour, overtime $1; plumbers, $4 рег day, over- 
time double pay; painters, 30 cents hour, 
overtime 60 cents ; roofers, $3 per day, over- 
time double рау; iron and copper workers (ten 
hours), $3 per day, overtime double pay; pe 
ite and freestone workers, 50 cents per hour, 
overtime $1. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


The hours worked in the building trades in 
St. Paul are very much broken, workmen in 
the same branches of the business working 
different hours, Stone masons work ten hours 
and are paid 25 cents per hour, nine hours on 
Saturday with full pay. Bricklayers work nine 
and ten hours for 40 cents an hour and the 
union men work nine hours on Saturday and 
receive full pay. Carpenters work ten hours 
per day and are paid 25 cents per bour ; plaster- 
ers, ten hours, 35 cents per hour ; plumbers, 
nine hours, $3.50 per day ; painters, ten hours, 
25 cents per hour ; roofers and copper workers, 
nine and ten hours, 2714 cents per hour, over- 
time, 14 cents per hour ; iren workers, nine 
and ten hours, 25 cents per hour, overtime 3714 
cents per hour; granite workers, ten hours, 
85 cents per hour, and freestone workers, eight 
hours, 50 cents per hour. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


Masons work nine hours and receive 50 cents 
per hour. Carpenters, nine hours, 25 cents per 
hour. Plasterers, ten hours, 35 cents per hour. 
Plumbers, nine hours, $3.50 per дау; overtime, 
60 cents per hour. Painters, ten hours, 25 
cents per hour. Roofers, iron and copper 
workers, ten hours, $2.50 per day. Freestone 
workers, eight hours, 45 cents per hour. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Masons and plasterers work nine hours per 
day and are paid 40 cents per hour; overtime, 
60 cents. Carpenters, ten hours, $2 to $2.50 
рег day. Plumbers, ten hours, $3 per дау; 
overtime, 45 cents per hour, Painters, ten 
hours, $1.75 to $2. r day. Roofers, teu 
hours, $2.25 per day. tone workers, nine 
hours, 30 cents per hour. 


Washington, D. C. 


Masons work eight hours and are paid 50 
cents per hour; overtime, 75 cents per hour. 
Carpenters, $3 per day; overtime, 50 cents per 
hour. Plasterers and plumbers, nine hours, 
$350 per day; overtime, 60 cents per hour. 
Painters, copper workers and roofers all work 
nine hours, $3 per day; overtime, 50 cents per 
hour. Ігоп workers, nine hours, $2.50 per day; 
overtime, 37% cents per hour. Granite workers, 
eight hours, 40 cents per hour.  Freestone 
workers, eight hours, 45 cents per hour. 


Wilmington, Del. 


AM trades, except hg өрлігі who work 
nine hours and are paid cents per hour, are 
paid by the day. Мазопв work nine hours 
and receive $3.50. Plasterers, nine hours, $3. 
Plumbers, nine and ten hours, $3. Painters, 
nine hours, $2 50. Roofers, ten hours, $2.75. 
Iron workers, ten hours, $2.25. Copper workers, 
ten hours, $2.50. Granite workers, nine hours, 
$3. Freestone workers, ten hours, $3. 
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A Suburban Building Operation. 

We devote considerable space in this 
issue to a description of a novel building 
operation, and one in which we feel sure 
a large number of our readers will be in- 
terested. It is notable because it is a 
suburban operation, most operations of 
this character being restricted to towns 
and cities. It is interesting because in 
addition to the mere erection of build- 
ings, there has been included in the 
enterprise features of hydraulic and 
steam engineering, electric lighting, land- 
scape gardening, &c. What the enter- 
prising builders have done in this case to 
their own profit and in a way to greatly 
increase the comfort of those who desire 
moderate priced suburban homes in the 
neighborhood of Philadelphia is only 
what hundreds of other builders have the 
opportunity of doing in the neighborhood 
of other large cities. We present the 
description as a study of modern building 
operations which is well worth the care- 
ful attention of builders everywhere, with 
а view to undertaking something of the 
same sort. Incidentally we should re- 
mark that there has been excellent busi- 
ness management, good financiering, and 
last, but not least, good advertising con- 
nected with this enterprise, features 
which should not be overlooked by those 
who undertake anything of this sort. A 
combination of good elements clear 
through has made this operation a great 
financial success, and the same combina- 
tion will work equally well in other cases. 


METHOD WILL TEACH YOU TO WIN TIME. 
—Goethe. 


A High Building. 

Just as we go to press two building in- 
stances in striking contrast are brought 
to the attention of the public and to the 
consideration of New Yorkers in particu- 
lar. Some of the daily papers of Sunday, 
August 28, presented the front elevation 
of what is said to be the tallest 
building in the world, and which it is 
proposed to erect on a plot of ground 
near the lower end of Broadway. To 
give the reader a faint conception of what 
this building is we will say that if the 
New York World building were to be 
taken bodily and set upon the top of the 
Equitable Life Assurance building, the 
top of the flag staff above the dome of the 
World would still be many feet below the 
top of the tower of the proposed building. 
It is to have some 26 stories, with a tower 
running far above the roof. According to 
thearchitect’s specifications the building is 
to be constructed with a steel frame work, 
making it rigid from top to bottom and 
able tostand any stress of storm, and also 
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earthquake shocks. The brick and ‘stone 
that are to be employed in the lower 
stories and throughout the exterior shell 
are merely incidental trimmings, and 
could all be taken away without the 
building in itself being the least dis- 
turbed. The assertion is made that it could 
be toppled over bodily if enough force 
could be brought to bear to do it, but 
even then it would not be broken. It is a 
question yet whether the amount of capi- 
tal necessary to the erection of such a 
building can be secured for the purpose. 
In this case some $4,000,000 are wanted, 
but that such a study in building con- 
struction has been made at the hands of 
competent men and tha&such a business 
proposition is before the public at the 
present time is an important fact in 
itself. 


EVERY ARTIST WAS FIRST AN AMATEUR. — 
Emerson. 


Broken-Down Buildings. 

The other incident is the sudden col- 
lapsing of an overloaded building in Park 
place, New York. Without a moment’s 
warning, at the noon hour, Saturday, 
August 22, the building referred to fell 
with an awful crash, burying over 75 
people in the ruins. At first reports were 
circulated that some kind of an explosion 
had caused this accident. A naphtha ex- 
plosion, a steam explosion, a gas explosion 
and other similar theories were advanced. 
Perhaps it is too soon yet to say what the 
immediate cause of the accident was, but 
enough has appeared to justify the state- 
ment that the building was altogether in- 
sufficient in its construction, and that it 
was greatly overloaded. It was being 
used for purposes for which it was never 
intended when built, and, perhaps owing 
to the continued jar of the machinery lo- 
cated in it, became year by year weaker 
and weaker, until finally the disaster 
ended all. Here, then, are contrasted the 
building practice of a generation ago and 
the building ideas of the present day. In 
the latter case it is proposed to put up a 
building which shall rival the highest 
structures of the world, and yet make it 
so strong that it might be toppled over 
bodily without breaking apart, while, on 
the other hand, a business block repre- 
senting the construction of 20 years 
ago comes tumbling down upon the 
heads of its occupants because it was 
too weak to stand up under the load that 
modern business has imposed. We are 
not fixing responsibility, nor shall we stop 
to point out the inherent weakness of old- 
time construction. We merely want to 
contrast the two incidents in building and 
let the reader frame his own moral. 


A PICTURE IS A POEM WITHOUT WORDS, 
--Ноғасе. 


Builders of the City Hall, New York. 


The men who supervised the erection of 
the old City Hall in New York City have 
left their names engraved in marble for 
the inspection of future generations. The 
slabs that bear the record, however, are 


the cope stones of the front and center, 
and antiquarians who care to decipher 
them must climb to the roof of the build- 
ing, and while so doing must be careful 
of their steps. On one stone are the 
names of the Building Committee : ‘‘ Al- 
dermen Morss, Fish, Douglass; Messrs. 
Waldron and Lawrence." On another 
Stone these names are inscribed: John 
Le Maire, sculptor; John McComb, Jr., 
architect; Abraham  Labagh, master 
Stonecutter; Arthur Steenbach, Arthur 
Smith, master masons; Joseph Newton, 
master carpenter; James Hopson, clerk. 


I AM OF OPINION THAT THERE IS NO 
PROVERB WHICH 18 NOT TRUE, BECAUSE 
THEY ARE ALL SENTENCES. DRAWN FROM 
EXPERIENCE ITSELF, THE MOTHER OF ALL 
THE SCIENCES. — Cervantes. 


Designs for the Cathedral, 

Afterlong study and deliberation, the 
trustees of the new Episcopal Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine have appointed 
Heins & Lafarge of Temple Court, New 
York City, as their architects, selecting 
them from nearly 60 applicants. Much of 
the work submitted to the trustees was 
of а superior character, comprising de- 
signs from well-known architects in this 
country and Europe. 1% is understood 
that, in general, the plans submitted by 
the firm of architects named will be fol- 
lowed, although large modifications are 
likely to be made, as both the trustees 
and the architects consider that so great 
a subject demands extended study. Fol- 
lowing the instructions of the trustees, 
the plan is Byzantine in character, pat- 
terned in some features of treatment 
after the famous St. Mark's of Venice, 
but comprising also an individual and 
modern adaptation of that style. Тһе 
nave, choir and transepts meet in a cen- 
tral space of great length and width 
underaspacious dome. Towers rise from 
the nave end of the structure. There is 
ample room for ornamentation, both over 
the central dome and at the towers of the 
nave. Опе of the conspicuous merits of 
the design, indeed, is its ready adaptabil- 
ity to changes calculated to add dignity 
to the structure or to increase its beauty 
of outline. 


ART NEEDS NO SPUR BEYOND ITSELF.— 


Victor Hugo. 


A Philadelphia Office Building. 


John F. Betz is erecting at the corner 
of Broad street and South Penn square, 
Philadelphia, Pa., a 18-story office build- 
ing, which is estimated to cost, when 
completed, $1,500,000. It has a frontage 
of 104 feet 2 inches on Broad street and 
100 feet 2 inches on South Penn square. 
It is 220 feet from the bottom of the 
foundation to the top of the cornice, and 
194 feet from the pavement to that point. 
The building will have 304 offices finished 
іп oak, with oak floors, while the corri- 
dors will have floors of mosaic marble 
tile. Inthe cellar will be the boiler and 
dynamo rooms, while the basement will 
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be used for offices, having easy access 
from each street. The first story will 
have two large offices, the one on the 
south side of the corridor being two 
stories in hight, with a balcony around 
the room at the level of the second floor. 
Over the center of this office will be a 
large iron-domed illuminated tile sky- 
light. The second floor and those above 
will be devoted to offices. Three high- 
speed hydraulic elevators will be located 
in the center of the building adjoining 
‘the main corridors. The entire building 
"will be heated by steam and lighted by 
electricity and gas. The street fronts of 
the basement, the first and second story 
to the top of the second-story cornice will 
be of Eastern granite, while above the 
‘second story the building will be faced 
"with Green River limestone. The style 
of architecture is known as the Modern 
Romanesque, elaborately ornamented. 
At the corner above the first story will be 
placed a cast bronze group of figures sym- 
bolizing Columbia encouraging the arts 


BUILDING WAYS AND 


Ir IS USUALLY THE CASE when a large office 
building is being erected that the structure 
cannot be utilized in a business way until the 
entire work is practically completed. This 
results in a great loss of time and money to the 
owner, as no portion of the structure brings 
any return on the investment until the entire 
building is ready for occupancy. Even where 
the question of time only isinvolved this loss is 
а serious matter. А way, however, has been 
found by which the lower stories of a building 
may be used for business purposes and thus 
bring the owner some return on his invest- 
ment before the upper stories are completed. 
In a ten-story edifice in process of erection in 
Chicago, the first four floors are being used 
while the remaining six arein process of con- 
struction. As each story was finished a 
temporary tar roof was put over it, under 
which the plasterers, gas fitters, electricians, 
-cabinetmakers and painters put the finishing 
-touches on the lower floors of the building 
while the structural iron workers were setting 
the columns and beams for the upper stories. 
The experiment is said to have proven a 
success and it is thought will be followed else- 
where, especially when time is an important 
factor in the problem. 


IN PUTTING UP LOFTY BUILDINGS, аз well 
:аѕ those covering a large area, one of the 
principal obstacles to be overcome is їп con- 
mection with the foundation. Іп order to 
prevent settling and consequent cracking and 
breaking of the walls, it is necessary to go 
деер enough in the ground to secure а per- 
fectly solid base to support the building. In 
many sections of the country cities are located 
upon ground which does not offer the best 
conditions іп tbis respect., А casein point isa 
prominent Western city where the architect 
has to contend with swampy ground, and 
where it is often necessary to go down 50 feet 
below the surface in order to reach a suitable 
foundation forlofty and massive structures. 


In many instances piling is used for the build- 
iug to rest upon, in others a base of cement is 
put down and in stillothers a combination of 
steel and cement has been adopted. The latter 
style of foundation consists, in many instances, 
of a bed of square timbers, usually oak, upon 
which is laid a thickness of imported Portland 
cement. Upon this in turn is laid crossed tiers 
of steel rails or steel beams, thé spaces between 
being filled in with cement. Upon this again 
are placed a number of steel columns by which 
the greater portion of the weight of the build- 
ing is supported. Mr. Dankman Adler, how- 
ever, a well-known architect of Chicago, has 
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and trades. Опа line with the eighth 
floor is to be placed a cast bronze statue 
of William Penn, standing on а corner 
column under а carved canopy. In suit- 
able locations are to be placed heads rep- 
resenting different nationalities. Тһе 
building will be as nearly fire proof as it 
is possible to make it, no wood work being 
employed in the construction of any part 
of the edifice. The architect is W. H. 
Decker of Philadelphia, and the con- 
tractor, Allen D. Rorke. It is expected 
that the building will be ready for occu- 
pancy some time in June, 1893. 


A WORK OF ART SHOULD BE MORE IDEAL 
THAN REAL.—Francois Delsarte. 


A New York Hotel. 


A notable hotel building which has just 
been completed in, New York City is the 
Holland House, located on the southwest 
corner of Fifth avenue and Thirtieth 
street. It was designed by Architect 


found that pile-driven foundations have 
proven capable of sustaining constantly vary- 
ing weights without any appreciable settling, 
even where the pressure per square foot of sur- 
face was greatly in excess of 30 0 pounds. In 
connection with the 17-story German Theater 
Building, which he is putting upon Randolph 
street, of the city named, he is using piling as а 
foundation. Тһе piles are driven 50 feet down 
until their pointstouch a stratum of hard blue 
clay through which they cannot be forced. 
They are placed as closely together as it is 
possible to get them and are driven over the 
entire area on which the building is to rest. 
When the driving has been completed the tops 
will be cut off and a bed of cement with 
crossed tiers of steel rails placed upon them as 
the immediate foundation upon which the steel 
columns supporting the building shall rest. 
With this foundation Mr. Adler expresses con- 
fidence that a 40-story structure can be built 
with perfect safety, at least so far as the 
foundation is concerned. 


ІТ IS OFTEN A QUESTION how to put a com- 
modious house on a small plot of ground. Va- 
rious expedients are resorted to. There is 
scarcely а city in the country in which there 
is not one or more buildings erected under the 
conditions suggested, and which, accordingly, 
are veritable curiosities. What has recently 
been done in Washington is perhaps the most 
peculiar of all. An architect and a builder are 
concerned in the details, although we believe 
it was a woman's whim that caused the unique 
building to be put up. The lot on which the 
structure stands is three cornered. So limited 
was the space before it was covered with a 
building that no one could imagine how а 
dwelling could be built upon it, but the public 
was astonished by seeing two houses built on 
the ground. Taking advantage of the law of 
the district which permits 3-foot extensions 
over sidewalks, the available space was added 
to by extending the structure above the ground 
floor by three-story bay windows, which con- 
tinue all around, save on the side adjacent to 
the next building. In this way the number of 
square feet on each of the floors has been 
nany doubled, and one of the houses is made 
a fairly commodious structure The other one, 
wbich stands at the apex of the angle, is grite 
a curiosity. A reporter on one of the daily 
papers describes the ground space as ‘just 
about big enough to accommodate a small fur- 
nace and a ton of coal.” This space, however, 
has been extended in the stories above the 
ground floor by the means already referred to 
so as to include nine fairly comfortable and 
spacious apartments, besides a bathroom. The 
walls are scarcely more than frames for the 
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George Edward Harding, and is among 
the largest and handsomest hotels in the 
city. It stands 100 feet on Fifth avenue 
and 150 feet on Thirtieth street, rising 
10 stories above the sidewalk and extend- 
ing three stories below. It is built en- 
tirely of white Indiana limestone in the 
French Renaissance style of architecture 
and is highly ornamented with beautiful 
carving. The ground floor is devoted to 
business offices, café, bar, restaurant and 
dining rooms, and is fitted up in Numid- 
ian and Etruscan marbles, Florentine 
mosaic tile and wood work of red and 
white mahogany. Оп the second, third 
and fourth floors are spacious public par- 
lors, dining rooms and private apartments 
еп suite. Theremaining six floors are de- 
voted to guest chambers, all finished in 
white mahogany and quartered oak. The 
house contains 350 rooms for guests. It 
is lighted by electricity and heated by 
steam. The hotel completed and fur- 
nished is estimated to cost not less than 
$2,000,000. 


MEANS. 


bay windows, so that the whole floor may be 
likened to a great bay window itself. Of 
course in a house of this kind various things 
are impossible upon a single floor, and there- 
fore several innovations upon the usual way of 
planning have been resorted to. The kitchen, 
for example, is on the fourth floor, and above 
it, on Ше roof, are conveniences for drying 
clothes, the latter taking the place of the con- 
ventional back yard. On the outside of the 
house a dumb waiter runs up the four stories 
from the ground to the kitchen, serving the 
purpose of the ordinary dumb waiter in flat 
and apartment buildings. By means of it the 
grocer and the baker can štop in the alley, put 
tbeir goods aboard and deliver them to the 
kitchen above. Theprojecting feature of these 
buildings, by which a greater space is obtained 
on floors above the ground t the original 
size of the lot, has given rise to the term 
** Japanese style.” ether this is а correct 
appellation or not, under the circumstances 
named, the reader can judge for himself. 


THE MOVING OF LARGE BUILDINGS from 
one site to another has become quite com- 
mon, and any one who is familiar with the 
scenes іп a large city, says the Railway Re- 
view, has seen some pretty clever work done 
by those who have become expert in the шоу- 
ing business. Recently a job of this kind was 
successfully performed in Chicago in a man- 
ner which indicates a little more skill and con- 
siderably more daring than is usually exhibited 
in such operations. A four-story frame build- 
ing on the north side of the city was to be 
moved to the west side, and in order to do so 
it had to be ferried over the river. The bridges 
are through span drawbridges, and could not 
be used for crossing the river. But that proved 
no obstacle to the man who had the moving in 
charge, and so long as the building had to go 
over the river anyway he determined to utilize 
it as a means of transportation. The structure 
was consequently rolled down to the river 
bank and loaded on two scows, after which it 
was towed up the river for more than two 
blocks, passing through a drawbridge on the 
way, which it cleared but a few inches. It 
was then landed at the foot of West Ohio 
street. This wason Monday. On that night 
two blocks of tracks were crossed, and in the 
morning the building had been moved far 
enough to clear all ordinary obstructions and 
make the rest of the work easy. The loading 
on the scows, the towing and unloading was a 
very delicate operation. The building stands 
over 50 feet high and is very narrow, and the 
least jar to the scows would doubtless have 
precipitated it into the river. The man 
who did this work is S. J. Wojtalewicz. It is 
reported that another building is soon to be 
moved in the same manner by another con- 
tractor. 
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A SUBURBAN BUILDING OPERATION. 


TIS A WELL-KNOWN FACT that 
by reason of peculiar conditions, 
necessities and environment, the city 

builder possesses many advantages in the 
pursuit of his chosen vocation which the 
country carpenter does not often enjoy. 


As a general thing, a plot is selected on 
the outskirts of that portion of a city 
which has already been built up and 
which seems to offer excellent advantages 
in the way of prospective increase in valu- 
ation. Sometimes these operations are 


In a city the requirements of the people 
render profitable the conduct of building 
operations upon an extensive scale, by 
which is meant the construction of a large 
number of houses based upon practically 
the same set of floor plans and finished in 
astyle which enables the contractor or 
builder, as the case may be, to purchase 
his materials in quantities. In work of 
this kind it very often Һәррепа that entire 
blocks of houses are built to nearly the 
same floor plan, the front of one Шай 
corresponding to that of all the others. I 
is, of course, cheaper to purchase lumber 
by the cargo than by the foot, front doors 
by the hundred than by the pair, and so 
with window sash, mantels and hundreds 
of other things that are usually included 
in the list of ordinary building materials. 
The same remarks apply to plumbing and 
gas fixtures as well as to or what- 
ever form of heating apparatus is em- 
ployed: Taking the whole work, there- 
оте, there is such a duplication of parts 
as to bring the cost of each house involved 
in the building operation down to a figure 
below that for which a single dwelling of 
the same kind could be erected. It is in 
this way that cities have been rapidly ex- 
tended and habitations provided at a cost 
far below the same general grade of 
accommodations in the country districts. 
While this system of operation or con- 
tract building has often been abused, it 
has in the long run proven a decided ad- 
vantage and is in very common use. 


SELECTION OF THE GROUND. 


Whenever a builder undertakes an 
operation of this kind, the first thing for 
him to do is to find a suitable piece of 
ground upon which to erect his buildings. 
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period the newly built up section will be- 
come apart of the city by the usual proc- 
ess of addition. here the builder 
operates in this way outside the city line 
or in a portion of a city where the public 
improvements have not been completed, 
questions of water supply, street grades, 
sidewalks, sewerage, des come up for 
consideration. Many instances might be 
cited in and about large cities, such as 
Philadelphia for example, where enter- 
prising builders have gone ahead of the 
city departments and on their own ac- 
count have laid out streets, dug sewers, 
put down water pipes and completed the 
entire work without waiting for the city 
authorities. In such cases, where the 
work is done within the city limits, it is 
necessary to obtain permits and have the 
work done under city supervision, so that 
it shall conform to lines established by 
other conditions and in other directions; 
and where it is done outside the limits it 
is necessary also to conform to standards 
that will be acceptable to the departments 
when the plot is annexed. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE CITY BUILDER. 


The advantage which the city builder, 
or operator, as he is oftentimes called, has 
in constructing large numbers of houses, 
on the plan which has been outlined above, 
is something that is frequently the envy 
of his country brother, who builds one 
house at a time and is forced to contribute 

* to each individual building as much of his 
own time, in the way of supervision and 
management, as the city builder gives to 
the operation of erecting entire blocks. 
From this it may be inferred that country 
building is seldom done on a speculative 
basis. For the most part houses are built 
to order, or at least one atatime. When 
the house is finished it is sold, and then a 
second one is commenced. Sometimes the 
builder occupies the house for a season, 
while it is in the market and while he 
is waiting for a purchaser Many a 
country builder has envied his city brother 
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A Suburban Building Operation.—F. L. and W. L. Price, Architects, Philadelphia, Pa. 


confined wholly within the city limits, 
and then again they are conducted just 
outside the city line, in the expectation 


that in the course of a comparatively short 


the advan derived from conductin 

large operations, and not a little though: 
been expended on the problem of how 

to bring to the country the advantages 
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which аге possessed by а гарі wing 
city. How this problem [vy Белш koly Б 
in at least опе case, is our purpose to ех- 
plain in this issue of Carpentry and 

ilding. Incidentally we shall show 
how certain enterprising builders have 
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prise upon the part of the firm whose 
operations we more specifically describe 
below, to cause them to engage u an 
operation which at once called for the 
exercise of numerous functions. It was 
one that made them within a compara- 
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t, they have made а great suc- 
cess of their venture, and we now submit 
an account of it for the consideration of 
eu Se al рын eno sense of а naria 

ve whi oy reading, and as 
an example for other enterprising builders 


Side (Right) Elevation. 


Side (Left) Elevation. 


A Suburban Building Operation.—Elevations.—Scale, 3$ Inch to the Foot. 


occupied a most eligible section of ground 
in the country, in a way to bring within 
the reach of a large number of people 
suburban residences with allthe comforts 
and conveniences which a city affords. It, 
no doubt, required a great deal of enter- 
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tively short period, architects, builders, 
real estate dealers, street commissioners, 
town improvement society, water board, 
steam heating compia , electric light 
company, and possibly a half dozen others. 
But whatever may have been the case in 


tofollow. We venture to assert that the 
time is ripe for operations of this kind. 
The time is at hand when the building 
business can be extended to the suburban 


districts on the operative plan, in а way . 


which will result to great advantage to 
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those who are sufficiently en- 
terprising to lead. 


WAYNE, PENN. 


The scene of the opera- 
tions which we are about to 
describe is the handsome 
suburb of Wayne, located in 
Delaware County, Pa., on 
the main line of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, a half hour's 
ride from the city of Phila- 
delphia. The territory of 
this town embraces an area 
of about 600 acres of pla- 
teau, environed by wood- 
lands, the hight of the sec- 


tion being about 400 feet 'uburbi ildi Operation.— 
above the level of the sea. pe eco ste аара ыда 


igi 1 \ Plot оў St. Dxvid's, Showing position 
fand, ‘comp: visi the Wagn of Sewers, Steam and Water Pipes.— 
estate, dates back to Decem- | 7a Scale, 300 Feet to the Inch. 
ber 1,1685, and was a pat- 
ent grant of some 500 acres 
of land by William Penn to 
David Towell. Atthe pres- 
ent day there are still re- 
maining of the old land- 
marks the St. David's 
Church, in Southwest 
Wayne, founded in 1700, and 
the Great Valley Baptist 
Church, in Berwyn, founded 
some 11 years later. The 
tract named embraces three 
Stations on the main line of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad 
—namely, St. David's, Wayne 
and Strafford. In the pre- 
liminary town building the 
ground was carefully sur- 
veyed by Geo. №. Hancock, ` 
and then resurveyed by 
George B. Mifflin of Wayne, 
who has been the supervis- 
ing engineer of all recent 
work. 


THE BUILDERS AND THEIR 
А WORK. 

The firm of enterprising 
men who have built up some 
125 acres of this town is 
Wendell & Smith, with offi- 
ces at Wayne and also in 
Philadelphia. In conducting 
these operations it has been 
the custom of the firm to 
construct anywhere from 
three to a dozen or more 
houses at atime, but instead 
of erecting them in blocks or 
rows, as is customary in the 
city, they have interspersed 
them with other designs. 
Then by variations in ex- 
ternal architecture, painting, 
color of stone-work and stain- 
ing of roofs, enough variety 
has been given to prevent 
any but an expert from de- 
tecting the points of similar- 
ity between any two houses 
in the same neighborhood. 
The docs gba ee plate, 
which is presented in con- 
nection with this issue of the 

per, affords an excellent 
idea of the work which 
Wendell & Smith have been 
doing at Wayne, and of the 
general appearance of some 
of the leading avenues of 
the town. We also present 
the floor plans and elevations 
of one of the houses shown 
in the group, the one select- 
ed for the purpose being that 
indicated in the upper right- 
hand corner of the supple- 
ment plate. 


PILLAR HOUSE, WAYNE, PA. 


In designing this house 
the idea of the architects, 
Messrs. Е. L: & W. L. Price 
of 781 Walnut street, Phila- 
delphia, has been to obtain, 
by the use of hard material, 
a strong foundation up to 
the second story, and by 
this means avoid the shrink- 
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ing of timber construction. It will be 
noticed that the stone work is carried up 
to the window sill lines, while above that 
is brick roughcast, or, as it is more gen- 
erally termed, “pebble dashed.” The 
second story is covered with stained shin- 
gles, while the gable finish is in plaster, 
pebble dashed. Referring to the floor 
plans it will be seen that provision is 
made for five rooms on the first floor and 
the same number of sleeping rooms on the 
second floor. An interesting feature of 
the house is the arrangement of the front 
hall and the reception room at the left as 
oneenters from the vestibule. The stair- 
way is made open, and the whole space 
downstairs so arranged as to give an airy 
effect. This has been done in such a 
manner that while the living rooms are in 
easy communication one with another the 
house is not spread over an unreasonable 
amount of ground. A very neat effect is 
produced by the entrance to the reception 
room in connection with a seat running 
along the main stairway. The chimney 
is carried up entirely of stone, affording a 
flue for the library grate, or living room, 
as it is designated on the plan. The 
_ kitchen, which is in the rear of the main 
stairway, is connected with the dining 
room by means of a pantry, while there 


at St. David's, where they profited by 
their experience in connection with the 
work at Wayne. Тһе map shown here- 
with represents the field of operations at 
St. David's, which tract adjoins that of 
Wayne, while the illustrations which fol- 
low represent some of the later work of 
Wendell & Smith, at St. David's. The 
шар referred to shows, by means of solid 
and broken lines, the location of steam 
pipes, sewers, water pipes, fire hydrants, 
&c. The water was originally secured by 
leading a number of small springs to a cen- 
tral bowl of concrete, from which it was 
pumped to an earthen reservoir at an ele- 


vation sufficient to carry it by gravity, 


with ample pressure, to the various 
houses. As the demand increased a large 
well was made by building a 24-inch wall 
in a circle with an open space 20 feet 
across, the wall being 85 feet high. After 
this the wall was covered with vertical 
timber and hooped with heavy iron bands. 
The earth was excavated in the center 
and below the walls and the whole 
gradually sunk in the ground. This well 
gave a steady supply of 100,000 gallons 
per day, and another source of supply lo- 
cated about а mile to the north of the 
railroad has lately been developed. 

The plan of sewage is based on Col. 


along Lancaster avenue, and reducing to 
4inches on the side avenues. The iron 
pipe employed is covered with tarred 
asbestos paper, secured with wire and 
laid with a wood log covering, allowin; 
1 inch air space between the pipe at 
log, the latter being lined with tin. About 
50 feet apart are placed expansion de- 
vices, which are built around with brick, 
filled with mineral wool, and the whole 
line tied together with iron rods from end 
to end for the purpose of securing the ex- 
pansion devices firmly in place. Under 
the whole line porous tile is laid, to carry 
off any water which may reach the pipes. 
Last winter, it is stated, the company 
carried 40 pounds pressure on the boiler, 
10 pounds on the main, and about 12 to 1 
und pressure on the house pipes. A 
ever valve with weight enables the house- 
holder to regulate the amount of steam 
entering the fixtures, and [he arrange- 
ment is such that each fixture can be 
shut off without affecting the others. By 
the indirect system the radiators are 
placed in the cellars, with separate flues. 
to each room. The ventilation in the 
houses is such that as much cold air is 
taken out as there is of heated air intro- 
duced. Тһе water of condensation is 
carried through a steam trap to a coil of 


A Suburban Building Operation.—Row of Houses оп 2 idland Avenue, St. David's, Га. 


is а direct door from the kitchen past the 
cellar stairs to the front door. 

On the second floor the chambers are 
provided with ample closet room and are 
easily accessible from the main stairs, 
which rise from the central portion of the 
house. The bathroom is at the end of the 
hall and to the rear of the house. The 
inside work is of white pine, treated in 
such a way as to give the effect of hard 
wood finish, except the first floor, which 
is oak throughout. ' 

Running around the front of the house 
above the porch is a base of 12 х 12 oak, so 
placed as to sustain the floor above, even 
though two of the columns beneath 
Should be removed. Тһе room over the 

rch is protected against the weather by 

aving the floor laid with building paper, 
plaster and tongue and groov ards 

eneath it. The roof is capped out and 
closets are made in corners of the house 
for the sine of hiding the cut of the 
roof. The house here illustrated has been 
duplicated in several instances, with slight 
modifications, and in exterior treatment 
has been varied so as to give an attractive 
landscape effect. In the different houses 
which have been erected from these plans 
by Messrs. Wendell & Smith six different 
kinds of face stone have been employed. 


WORK AT ST. DAVID'S. 


The first operations of the firm of build- 
ers were as, already described, conducted 
at Wayne, located north of the railroad, 
but these were rapidly followed by those 
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George E. Waring's system of absorption, 
and the plant which he is at present en- 
larging will have a capacity for 5000 
people. Long lines of porous tile are laid 
in ditches which are filled with stone and 
covered with about 18 inches of earth. 
These ditches are divided into three parts, 
or systems, which can be used in rotation, 
while all are supplemented by a hillside, 
то the top of which the sewage water is 
forced and allowed to flow down through 
lines of nearly level ditches, thus secur- 
ing an extended absorbing surface. 


THE HEATING SYSTEM. 


The heat for the town is furnished by 
the Wayne Steam Company, who were 
incorporated on August 6, 1890, with а 
capital stock of $10,000, but which has 
since been increased to $50,000. "The sys- 
tem employed is that of the American 
District Steam Company of Lockport, 
N. Y. The preferred plan in the houses 
is the indirect system. Тһе steam deliv- 
ered from the central plant is automat- 
ically regulated in the houses, thus insur- 
ing, itis said, an even temperature at all 
times. The Steam Company's plant is 
located in Southeastern Wayne, near St. 
David's Station, and consists of a large 
brick building containing two horizontal 
tubular boilers, each of 120 horse-power 
and over 3.11 miles of pipe laid under 
ground, of which 11,571 feet are mains 
and 4892 feet service pi The steam 
mains are 8 inches in diameter, starting 
from the boiler house, falling to 6 inches 


pipe called the “ cooling сой” from which 
1t is discharged to the sewer with very 
little heat, ` prabably not over 80°. 

The town is lighted entirely by Edi- 
son's system of electric light, furnished 
by the Wayne Electric Light Company 
who were incorporated January 18, 1886, 
with a capital of $14,000, but which has 
since been increased to $50,000. The сош- 
pany have about 25 miles of lines, six 

ynamos and four boilers of 100 horse- 
power each. According to last reports 
there were 3500 lamps in use with an 
average candle-power of seven each, 


SOME HOUSES AT ST, DAVID’S. 


It will also be seen that on the map 
each house is designated by a letter of the 
alphabet, and that the letters are fre- 

uently duplicated. An explanation of 
this is found in the fact that each build- 
ing erected from the same set of floor 
plans is represented by the same letter. 
An examination of the plot on page 211 
of this issue will give the reader а g 
idea of the manner in which the houses 


built according to one set of plans are . 


scattered among those of different design 
in order to v the street architecture 
and enhance the landscape effects. А 
Тһе row of dwellings shown on this 
age are situated on Midland avenue, St. 
avid's, while the house in the foreground 
of the upper picture on e 218 is located 
on the northwest corner of Pembroke and 
Midland avenues, and is known as Plan 
В, according to the builder's scheme of 
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designation. The first house іп the lower 
right hand picture on the same page is 
situated at the southwest corner of Pem- 
broke and Midland avenues, and is known 
as Plan A. The lower left hand picture 
represents a dwelling erected in accord- 
ance with Plan C. All of these are in- 
cluded in the later work completed by the 
builders at St. David's. 

The buildings erected at Wayne and St. 
David's by Wendell & Smith, up to a 
recent date, number 170, valued at 
$1,182,220. In preparing the plans for this 
work the builders have had the assistance 
of the following architects, all of Phila- 
delphia : F. L. & W. L. Price, Brown & 
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properly looked after, much furniture and 
upholstery would be as needless as it is 
troublesome to keep in order and move 
about. And this brings up another im- 
portant pointin house furnishing too often 
orgotten—the question of dust. Dwel- 
lersin town are particularly subject to 
this all-prevailing evil, an evil arising not 
altogether from without. 

Houses are more or less vibra- 
tory, especially where there is heavy 
street or train traffic in the vicinity, 
and we have not yet cleared out our 
stock of smoky flues. So that in ad- 
dition to paying particular attention to 
the fitting of doors and windows, we 


218 


attracting cottage instrument where possi- 
ble, and abolish forever the hideous prac- 
tice of covering our furniture with ‘all 
kind of drapery and frippery. ; 


Scheme for а Gigantic Tower and 


Hotel. 
Another gigantic hotel and tower proj- 
ect for the World’s Columbian Exposition 


has been set on foot by the Park View 
Hotel and Tower Company, incorporated 
under the laws of Illinois, with a capital 
stock of $800,000, all“of which, it is 


. 
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A Suburban Building Operatior.—Views of Some of the Recently Erected Houses at St. David's, Fa. 


Day, J. C. Worthington, Miss Minerva 


Parker, William L. Baily and Horace 
Trumbaer. 


rr 


Simplicity in Furnishing and 
Decoration. 


If only people could be guided into 
simple habits and ideas as regards so- 
called comforts and ornaments, we should 
not only be more likely to develop nobler 
art, says the British Architect, but also to 
secure less of toil and trouble in the care 
and keeping of the useless gimcrackery 
with which the homes of all, from noble 
dukes to well-to-do tradespeople, at present 
abound. Asa rule, it may be safely ad- 
mitted that rooms are too much furnished 
and that the doors, windows, fire place, 
floor, walls and ceiling have too little 
competent care bestowed upon them. 


Were the constructive features of a room 
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would urge the selection of only such 
furniture as may be easily moved about, 
or so raised above the ground as to leave 
at least 9 inches clear space underneath. 
Avoid useless side tables and cabinets, 
which are so often dragged in for no other 
purpose in the world but to “art 
emporium ” rubbish. Remember that all 
furniture beyond what is really necessary 
for comfort and convenience only pu 
vides so many more мара wherewith to 
catch the dust. Avoid all woolen or 
fluffy material in such upholstery as it 
may be deemed necessary tohave. These 
two or three simple hints can be acted 
upon by nearly everybody. To those 
whose means admit of it, we would sug- 
geet the use of thin parquet over old 

oors; upon such a floor only one or two 
rugs, in lieu of the usual carpet, would 
be needed, which should be of a close, hard 
texture. Then we would substitute the 
grand or semi-grand piano for the dust- 


claimed, has been subscribed. The di- 
rectors of the company are E. W. Allen, 
Louis Shissler, W. H. Dougherty, J. B. 
Long and Architect Pearley Hale. The 
enterprise has been gradually assuming 
tangible form in the hands of these men 
for several months. The tower, which is 
to be built first, will be 538 feet high and 
constructed of steel throughout. It will 
have six balconies, two about -150 to 175 
feet above the ground, and the rest higher 
up and about 100 feet apart, the topmost 
one being in the form of a huge globe. 
Three of the upper balconies will be in- 
closed with glass, while the rest will have 
simply open lattice work around them, 
The hotel is to occupy the space between 
the ground апа. ће first balcony. Its pro- 
ed dimensions are 160 feet frontage by 

25 feet in depth. Steel will also be: the 
principal material used in the construction 
of the hotel. The building will be fire 
proof, with pressed brick exterior and 
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stone trimmings. Тһе tower will be 
reached by four elevators running from 
the ground to the first and second balco- 
nies. From there the floor of the big 
globe at the top will be reached by two 
elevators. Itis the intention of the man- 
agers to charge acertain fee for admission 
to the first and second balconies. An ad- 
ditional fee will be charged for ascending 
the rest of the way. The site selected 
for this new concern is on Stony Island 
avenue near Sixty-third street and almost 
opposite the central portion of Jackson 
Park. The company have an option on 
the ground and will purchase the same 
outright. It is thought the tower as 
far as the first and second balconies will 
be completed within a year. The globe 
at the top will have a bright electric 
light to serve as a beacon to sailors, and, 
if possible, the company will induce the 
Government to maintain this feature of 
the affair. 
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Door and Window Hardware. 


BY W. W. B. 


Suitable and appropriate trimming 
is something that is too often slighted, 
both by owner and architect, and the 
tendency to cheapen the entire contract 
by reducing the cost of the Hardware 
is daily evidenced by the appearance 
of some of our buildings. Аз а rule, 
the Hardware is a neglected matter until 
the building is nearly completed, and 
then as an offset to the excess in expendi- 
ture in other details, the Hardware allow- 
ance is cut down. Тһе resultis just what 
you might expect. А handsome house or 
apartment with everything of an elegant 
appearance, the floors tiled, the walls 
beautifully frescoed and the woodwork 
handsomely polished, while the Hardware 
throughout is of the cheapest class, not fit 
for a tenement. "There is an abundance of 
such Hardware оп the market. Take in 
the first place a front door, which is at all 
times before the eyes of the public. If 
trimmed artistically it at once makes а 
good impression, and to be artistic does 
not necessarily mean at the same time ex- 
pensive, for a good Lock that is reliable 
can be had at a very reasonable figure, 
and a plain Grille will pay for itself in 
effect. Ornamental Hinge Straps will 
also add wonderfully to the appearance of 
а house, while on the other hand a cheap 
Lock and trimming will cheapen a door, 
no matter how handsome it may be. A 
door cheaply trimmed makes just the same 
impression as a soiled shirt front on a per- 
воп, both are criterions by which you may 
judge of the rest of the make up. 

Locks for interior doors need not be 
either elaborate or intricate, but they 
should be in keeping with the other ap- 
pointments; if an ornamental design istoo 
costly then plain trimming is by all means 
in good taste and, like black clothes, 
always in keeping. When the cheap 
ornamental designs have the word cheap 
woven in the pattern, the owner makes a 
sad mistake when using such goods; the 
public notice and are influenced by such 
apparently little things. Plain Bronze 
Hardware is but very little more expensive 
than the cheap trade ornamental goods, 
and its application shows vastly better 
taste. Then, again, the utter disregard of 
the general architecture of the building 
in applying trimmings, also of wood 
finishes, is à very common mistake. Тһе 
effect ofan elegantly carved door of a 
Romanesque style trimmed with Colonial 
Hardware is not only an example of bad 
taste, but is a mistake that means a money 
loss, ава tenant may not be artistically 
educated, still a feeling of inconsistency 
will be experienced, for no person is so 
constructed that discord will not affect to 
а more or less degree. 
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No clause in the contract is so much 
neglected, nor none of more impor- 
tance, than that one relating to Hard- 
ware. In the matter of Butts there 
are many varieties from which selec- 
tions may be made, but experience 
and judgment should be brought to bear 
in this matter. Bronzed Iron Butts for 
the purpose of hanging the door do the 
work as well as the more expensive solid 
bronze, but they will not remain bronze 
but a short time. The appearance of iron 
on a hardwood door, where the lock trim 
is bronze, certainly is not pleasing. Then, 
again, the mistake of cheapening the 
trimming by using a light Butt is a most 
serious one. 

Nothing can be more provoking than a 
door that dragsin closing, or that will not 
close at all. While a settling of the build- 
ing affects this matter more or less, it is 
more often the case of the Butt being too 
light or too small, so that the weight of 
the door causes a sag that the Butt will 
not withstand. A Loose-Joint Butt is a 
little less expensive than the Loose Pin, but 
is not so durable nor convenient, as in a 
Loose Joint there is only one bearing, 
and consequently more tendency to give 
and wear, thereby causin 
ble as in the case of using a light Butt. 
The Loose Pin has three bearings, and in 
case of a necessity to remove the door it 
is much easier to do so. А conspicuous 
fault in the present cheap trimming of 
flats and residences is the fact that the 
Keys are interchangeable, or, in other 
words, the Key that opens the hall door is 
more than likely to operate the Lock on 
the pantry door or linen closet and vice 
versa. This may be overcome by speci- 
fying in contract that the Locks have two 
or more tumblers and all to be different. 

Then, again, we find that the front-door 
Lock is of a most approved make and 
very secure, while the Sash Fasts through- 
out the building are such that they 
may be opened by simply inserting а pen 
knife between the meeting rails of the 
windows and slipping the catch to one 
side. Good Fasts should be used in first- 
floor window fastenings, as in seven cases 
out of ten the sneak thief will select a 
window rather than a door as a means of 
entrance. Although we do not know of 
a burglar-proof Fast on the market, still 
there are some that are so secure as to һе 
immovable unless glass in window is broken 
to reach them. At the same time it is 
very desirable to havea Fast that will bind 
the lower and top sash together, thus 
preventing a draft between; also the 
annoyance of window rattling. А Fast 
that simply secures the window from 
being raised is not a suitable one, Slight 
attention to the minor matters and better 
satisfaction will be the result. 
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Laminated Beams. 


The roof of the Leeds Town Hall, de- 
signed by Mr. Cuthbert Broderick is 
noticeable for the absence of tie beams, 
says the British Architect, which allows 
of the ceiling of the hall being brought 
nearer to the exterior of the roof than is 
usually the case. The roof consists of 
eight sets of jore framed together. 
Each principal consists of a semicircular 
laminated rib, formed of 12 11-inch 

lanks, 9 inches wide, nailed together and 
fastened with wrought-iron bolts and 
straps. They are placed in couples, and 
stand immediately over each of the col- 
umns in the hall. They are respectively 
4 feet and 18 feet apart. The width of the 
room is 71 feet, and the springing of the 
ribs 53 feet from the ground. The entire 
hight to the top of the roof is 99 feet, the 
hall being 73 feet high in the clear. This 
system of roof has been adopted more 
frequently in France than in England. 
The laminated rib is the invention of a 
French engineer. It was at first sug- 
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gested for a bridge over the Rhine in the 
year 1811. Several years later M. Emy 
constructed several roofs on this plan, but 
all his roofs, being very near to the 
ground at their springing and without 
ceilings, are consequently much more 
manageable than the roof of the town 
hall, which has a very elaborate plaster 
ceiling attached to it, and the springing 
is at a considerable distance from the 

und. Precaution had to be taken to 
insert several additional struts and braces 
as a preventive against any change of 
form or outward thrust. Both these 
points had been attended with the most 
complete success, there being not the 
least perceptible outward thrust or change 
of form. e latter fact was proved very 
satisfactorily by the plasterers, who were 
enabled torun the moldings on the ceil- 
ing from the center. The brackets for 
these moldings were not gauged from a 
center, but fastened to the ribs according 
to their sizes. If the principle of these 
laminated ribs were better understood, it 
is possible that many of our architects 
would adopt it, instead of depending 
on three ог four overstrained joints for 
one tie. 

co 


Waxing Floors. 


A good preparation for waxing floors, 
says the American Druggist, may be ob- 
tained as follows: Of yellow wax, take 
25 ounces, yellow ceresin, 25 ounces, burnt 
sienna, 5 ounces, boiled linseed oil, 1 
ounee, and of oil of turpentine, 30 ounces. 
Melt the wax and ceresin at a gentle 
heat; then add the sienna, previously 
well triturated with the boiled linseed 
oil, and mix well. When the mixture 
begins to cool add the oil of turpentine, 
or so much of it as is required to 
make a mass of the consistence of an 
ointment. Yellow ceresin is purified 
ozokerite, (fossil paraffine), and may be 
had in almost any quantity. The burnt 
sienna may be used in smaller or larger 
quantity, according to the tint desired, or 
may be replaced by raw sienna, &c. 
Dieterich recommends the following: 
To400 parts of boiling water add 200 parts 
of yellow wax; when this is melted, add 
25 parts of carbonate of potassium; boil 
for а moment or so, then remove the 
vessel from the fire and add 20 parts of 
oil of turpentine. Stir until cool, and di- 
lute with water to make 1000 parts. If 
the floors are well preserved, the dilution 
may be carried to 1500. The object of 
the potassium salt is to form an emulsion 
with the wax. 


AN AMERICAN ENGINEER writing from : 
China gives the following account of the 
Great Wall of that country, together with 
a description of the brick of which it is 
composed : ‘‘ What interested me as much 
as anything that I saw in China was the 
Great Wall along its old northern bound- 
ary. From an engineering standpoint 
it is simply a marvelous piece of work. 
We passed through the Tieh Men Kuan 

ate, which means the great iron gate. 

һе wall was at that point in a perfect 
state of preservation. It was 30 feet 
high, with a width of 12 feet at the top. 
The foundation was of squared granite 
blocks, and on them were built two brick 
walls. The space between those walls 
was filled in with dirt. And by the way 
it seems to me that the Chinese bricks 
furnish just the colors that some of our 
architects are looking for. When they are 
baking water is thrown on them and they 
come out of the kiln a bluish color. The 
effect of these shades of blue in a Chinese 
building is pleasing and might be advan- 
tageously tried in some of our American 
houses. When you realize that the foun- 
dation for the 2000 miles of this great 
wall is built entirely of squared granite 
blocks, and that the wall runs over the 
crest of some very high and steep mount- 
ains you can appreciate the difficulties 
that must have been overcome in build- 
ing it.” 
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SHEET-METAL STORE FRONT. 


was furnished for a store building on 

Newark avenue, Jersey City, N. J., 
а short time since. by Jacob Ringle & Son 
of that place, so well embodies modern 
ideas in architectural sheet-metal con- 
struction that we have had engravings of 
the same prepared and now submit them 
for the consideration of our readers. The 
building in question is two stories in 
hight and the iron work included the en- 
tire front, as shown in the elevation and 
sections presented herewith. Тһе archi- 
tect was George C. Bettcher, 40 Mont- 
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work, as indicated. At the top the foot 
mold at the cornice continues around the 
bay, while the part corresponding to 
vhe frieze is finished 
in a manner peculiar to 
itself. Тһе upper part 
of the bay is extended 
up in the shape of a 
conical roof, from which 
rises a flag staff. Our 
engravings show allnec- 
essary details, so that 
further description is 
scarcely necessary. The 
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The last coat received a sanding and is of 
a tint to represent drab stone. 
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Architectural Terra Cotta as 
Compared with Stone. 


Some writers on the application of 
building materials have the impression 
that architectural terra cotta can be used 
in the same sense as stone in construction 
substantially as well as ornamentally. 
This, however, is not a fact, says F. P. 
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Sheet-Metal Store Front.—Elevation and Section. 


gomery street, Jersey City. In order to 
give pleasing variety to the front and to 
add to its attractiveness, as well as to the 
convenience of the upper room, а bay 
window was thrown out with a very 
slight projection. Thelintel cornice butts 
into this at either side, while the bottom 
of the window is finished by mitered 
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entire work is made of No. 24 gal- 
vanized iron, the various, portions be- 
ing combined in such a way as to conceal 
joints. Special care has been taken to so 
construct the work as to make it proof in 
the event of fire. The attractiveness of 
the sheet metal lines in themselves has 
been enhanced by judicious painting. 


Meyenberg in a recent issue of the Brick, 
Tile and Pottery Gazette, as the following 
examination of the subject will explain : 
There are tests on record proving that 
terra cotta will stand an equal crushi 
strength to any granite, to the square inc. 
in solid material. That cannot bedenied ; 
but when we enter into the construction 
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of so-called stone buildings, or application 
of stone in all its various forms, with the 
required dimensions as necessary in the 
use of stone to carry out successfully de- 
signs and plans prepared to be in harmony 
with the character and appearance of 
such construction, then under the same 
conditions terra cotta would be unfit on 
account of its uncertainty of strength 
when in large pieces. Aside from strength 
in large pieces it can further be said that 
it is difficult to make it true, once passing 
its limit of easy manufacture. And then, 
too, if made beyond its strength-appeal- 
ing feeling, it must be acknowledged that 
terra cotta bears the impression rather of 
artistic tone than the cold cast suggesting 
strength as conveyed by stone. 

In the erection of weighty buildings, 
where strength in the construction is one 
of the chief requirements, and the adopted 
building material stone and bricks, it has 
beer found necessary by experience to limit 
the dimensions or stone, as the bond must 
be: he same as the hight and the length not 
to exceed six times its hight. How im- 
practical it would be to attempt such pro- 
portions in terra cotta! In cases where 
stone appears as trimmings, being a mere 
veneering of a structure, it does not di- 
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pounds to asquare inch; but under the 
described position, often only a few 
pounds pressure will break away the part 
and cause cracking of the block. 

Were it possible and practical, from a 
manufacturing standpoint, that archi- 
tectural terra cotta could be made solid 
into large blocks, of uniform hardness and 
free from cracks, then only crushing tests 
need be taken into account, but as long 
as transverse strength, depending upon 
numerous imperfections by drying and 
burning, contracted and damaged struts, 
is the relied upon agent for safety, terra 
costa will always be faulty whenever used 
in connection with heavy building ma- 
terials to be made answerable to bear 
weight such as would be safe even of 
very inferior stone work. Terra cotta 
blocks made in small sizes, 4 and 6 inches 
thick, of which the manufacture is easy, 
cheap, and without the imperfection 
caused by unequal drying, producing 
breaks in every direction, it may be said, 
can be built up to any hight as architects 
and engineers have deemed it economical 
and practical for modern conditions and 
requirements of the most lofty buildings. 
And, further, in such sizes it can be made 
and furnished at favorable prices, while 
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of J. L. Harpster of Eureka and B. F. 
Noyes of San Етапсізсо, and is оп exhi- 
bition in Detroit, Micb., whence it may 
be sent to East Saginaw and elsewhere, to 
finally bring up in Chicago at the world’s 
fair. The plank shows coarseness of 
growth, with richness of figure, and a 
finish such as the highest quality of ma- 
terial and the best efforts of Berry Bros. 
of Detroit can secure. 
шаа ee 


Some of the Uses of Wood Pulp. 


Wood pulp is now extensively used as a 
composition for moldings and decorative 
purposes in private and public buildings. 
In the manipulation of this composition 
beautiful effects can be obtained by mix- 
ing in it the various analine colors— 
strong or tinted—or those known as me- 
tallic colors. Bronze powders of varied 
colors may also be used with pleasing re- 
sults. By the use of this material all the 
better qualities of fine-grained wood are 
obtained without any of the drawbacks 
of shrinking or expanding on account of 
atmospheric conditions, says the Pitts- 
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Sheet-Metal Store Front. 


rectly become a part of the carrying ca- 
pacity of the walls. Тһе bonding or con- 
necting of the stone facing with the brick 
masonry is mostly by means of iron 
anchors, permitting a slight separate ac- 
tion of variation in shrinking of brick 
masonry without materially affecting the 
position of the stone work. Entering 
upon the application of architectural 
terra cotta as a general building material 
in the sense of using it like stone, in con- 
nection with its Le Bape its character 
actually and sensibly considered as a 
building material—recognizing the diffi- 
culties, expense and imperfectness of 
solidity experienced in its manufacture— 
if the proportions of its economical limits 
are exceeded, in no cases can large pieces 
of architectural terra cotta enter upon 
ual basis as to strength with stone, 
where terra cotta, like stone, becomes a 
part of the carrier of the structure itself. 
Sopposing the corner of a weighty 
building 150 feet high were laid up wit 
terra cotta hollow quoins 15 inches high. 
Such hight of wall would represent 120 
courses of the described quoins and 
equally as many joints ; the same hight 
built up of common bricks would make 
720 courses, or six times more mortar 
joints and shrinkage to that of the quoins. 
It can readily be seen that such uneven 
shrinkage must be damaging to the lower 
courses of the terra cotta, as the load of 
the wall will tear down upon the flimsy 
(generally only 1 inch thick) partition or 
struts of the terra cotta blocks, which 
might, if bedded solidly against a resist- 
ing material, carry a weight of 12,000 
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in the form of large stone work it would 
cost much more than granite and failure 
in its use. 

— о-ы —  — 


Тһе Largest Plank in the World. 


The N. W. Lumberman gives an en- 
graving from a photograph of a redwood 
plank that is 16 feet 5 inches wide, 12 feet 
9 inches long, and 5 inches thick, and is 
about 90 per cent. clear. It was taken 
from a tree 95 feet in diameter and 300 
feet high. According to its rings it was 
more that 1500 years old. The tree was 
cut 28 feet from the ground, and the plank 
was hewed out of the stump, representing 
a section taken from near the heart to the 
bark. After it was displaced it was 
lowered by block and tackle, with a loco- 
motive for power. In the way of labor 
its cost represents the time of two men for 
a month, simply to prepare it in the rough 
for shipment. То this the cost of trans- 
portation must be added, making a total of 
about $3000. It was moved by water to 
San Francisco. 

After being on exhibition some time, a 
car was specially prepared to transport it 
to Chicago. This was done by cutting a 
slot in the center of a flat car, in which 
stirrups were pendent. The plank was 
placed on edge in the slot, its lower edge 
being within about a foot of the ties. The 
plank was cut on the lands of the Elk 
River Mill and Lumber Company, in 
Humboldt County, Cal, is the property 
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«burgh Dispatch. The extent to which the 


wood-pulp business has been developed in 
this country is not generally known. The 
inroads on our forests which the growing 
consumption for railway ties, building 
and the requirements of the press involve 
ате enormous. So serious has this matter 
become, it is stated, that unless each 
State passes a law for the encouragement 
of tree planting, so that our woods can 
be replenished, there will soon be a tree 
famine. As giving an inkling of the 
magnitude of the general consumption of 
wood pulp, a correspondent states that 
for a single edition of a prominent daily 
paper 17 tons of blank paper was recently 
required. This was the product of 67 
cords of poplar. In 99 hours from the 
time of felling the trees it had been 
turned into printen papers. The process 
is thus divided with respect to a test сазе: 
Chopping 114 cords of wood, З hours ; man- 
ufacturing into pulp, 12 hours; transport- 
ing to printing office, 1 hour and 20 min- 
utes ; wetting paper preparatory to print- 
ing, 30 minutes; printing 10,000 copies, 
10 minutes. This shows the rapidity with 
which raw material may be turned into 
a finished article. When it is considered 
that the foregoing figures refer to only 
one paper in one city, and that almost 
every newspaper is printed from material 
consisting largely, and often almost 
wholly, of wood pulp, which is also used 
in the production of nearly all common 
and medium grades of paper for almost 
all uses, the magnitude of the consump- 
tion of wood in pulp making becomes ap- 
parent. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Design of Double Bake Ovens, 


1 From F. J. G., Denver, Col.—I notice 
in the March issue of Carpentry and 
Building the request of a correspondent 
for sketches of bake ovens. There is a 
air of 10 x 12 foot ovens at Fort Logan, 
l., which are ресс in all respects, and 

I have no doubt a description of them 
will prove of interest to many readers of 
the paper. While they are probably 
larger than most people would require 
and constructed in accordance with army 
regulations, the proportions are given 
from which other ovens of a similar 
nature could easily be made. These 
ovens, a front elevation of which is shown 
in Fig. 1 of the engravings, were erected 
under the direction of Capt. L. E. Camp- 
bell, Assistant Quartermaster United 
States Army, from designs prepared by 
Col. George Bell. The description here 
given (ін taken from the work of Colonel 
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ject of this opening, however, is to give 
a heat below the ovens equal to that 
above. 

The furnace doors are 12 inches long on 
the frame outside and 12 inches high, 1 
inch thick and 4 inches wide. The doors 
are 10 inches high and 10 inches wide. 
The oven doors are 24 inches long on the 


wall, and is 17 inches by 17 inches. These 
flues start 9 inches back from the pro- 
longation of the sides of the oven. Тһе 
damper for the main flue is 17 inches 
long and 17 inches wide and 1g inch thick. 
It has a handle made of 13-inch round 
iron 2514 inches long, with a ring at the 
end 114 mches inside. This damper slides 
into a cast-iron case 3414 inches long, 19 
inches wide and 1 inch thick, with flue 
opening 16 x 16 inches, and is placed 20 
inches above the oven hearth. Тһе chim- 
ney is not less than 15 feet 6 inches above 
the oven hearth and the two flues are sep- 
arated with a brick partition 4 inches 
thick. Тһе steam or hot-air flue is 4 x 
8 inches, placed 9 inches from the front 
wall and separated from the furnace flue 
where they run horizontal and parallel 
with a 4-inch wall or half brick. The 
bottom of this flue, where horizontal, is 
24 inches above the oven hearth. This 
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Fig. 1.—Front Elevation.—Scale, 4 Inch to the Foot. 


Design of Double Bake Ovens at Fort Logan, Col. 


Bell, entitled ‘‘ Bread Making, Permanent 
and Field Ovens and Bake Houses.” 

The ovens are constructed of good com- 
mon hard brick, and all parts exposed to 
heat lined with fire brick. Fig. 2 of the 
illustrations represents a longitudinal 
section through the ovens, while ie 3 
represents a plan of the two ovens. The 
outside measurements are 16 x 25 feet 6 
inches and 7 feet high above the hearth 
or bakeroom floor. The division wall 
between the ovens and the outside rear 
and side walls are built 17 inches thick. 
The ovens are 120 inches wide and 144 
inches long. The hearth of the ovens is 
placed 40 inches above the founda- 
tion. The crown of the arch is 
18 inches above the hearth and the 
spring of the arch 8 inches above the 
hearth at sides andend. The cut of cor- 
ners is of 36 inches radius. The arch un- 
der the oven is of 66 inches span and 8 
inches high above the hearth at spring of 
arch, 18 inches high at crown of arch and 
extends through to the rear wall, giving 
a place for the firing tools, &c. The ob- 
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frame outside, 12 inches high, 1 inch 
thick and 4 inches wide. The doors are 
10 inches high and 22 inches long. The 
ash pit doors are 12 inches long on the 
frame outside, 18 inches high, 1 inch thick 
and 4 inches wide. The doors are 10 
inches long and 16 inches high. The ash 
pit door frame is placed 2 inches below 
the furnace door, or with one brick be- 
tween. 

The furnace, a transverse section of 
which is shown in Fig. 6, is 30 inches 
deep from face of front wall, 12 inches 
wide and 12 inches high. The bottom of 
the door sill is placed 36 inches above the 
floor. The grate is 26 inches long and 12 
inches wide, with a depth of 114 inches 
at the ends and 2 inches at thecenter. It 
contains ten bars, each 5 inch wide. A 
section of the grate and of the bars is 
shown in Fig. 4 of the cuts. The grate 
frame is placed 3 inches below the oven 
hearth. The furnace splays 5 inches from 
the side of theoven. he main fiue starts 
level with the hearth of the ovens, and 9 
inches back from the face of the front 


flue has a damper 5 inches long, 914 inches 
wide and 14 inch thick. It has a handle 
made of 14-inch iron 18% inches long, 
with a ring at the end similar to the main 
flue dampers. This damper has a case 
1014 inches long by 1114 inches wide, 1 
inch thick, with flue opening 4 x 84 
inches. It is placed 20 inches above the 
oven hearth. The furnace flue is 4 x 4 
inches, placed 17 inches from the face 
of the front wall, while the bottom of the 
horizontal portion: is placed 26 inches 
above the oven. This flue has a damper 
5 inches long by 5 inches wide and 1 

inch thick, with a handle similar to the 
other dampers, except it is 2112 inches 
long. It a case 10% inches long, 
7 inches wide and 1 inch thick, 
with a flue opening 4 x 4 inches, and 
is placed 20 inches above the oven 
hearth. The buck stays employed are of 
cast iron, 50 inches long, 114 inches at the 
sides and 3 inches at the center. Seven 
of the longitudinal rods are % inch іп 
diameter and 2515 feet long between 
washers while 10 are % inch in diameter 
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and 16 feet long between washers. Each 
is cut with 6-inch threaded ends. 
Where the rods pass through buck stays 
they have 2-inch cast-iron washers 15 inch 
in thickness. The longitudinal rods are 
placed 3 inches below the oven hearths 
and 34 inches apart. They are 3 inches 
above the crown of the oven arches, while 
the transverse rods are 34 inches apart. 

The sand on top of the ovens is not less 
than 14 inches deep. A study of Fig. 5 
of the illustrations, showing a transverse 
section through the center of one of the 
ovens, is interesting in this connection. 
There is a pavement in front of the ovens 
their full length and 5 feet wide. 

All parts of the ovens, furnaces, &c., 
are lined with fire clay. The fire bricks 
are laid in fire clay mortar, or grouting of 
fire clay. А оой fire clay mortar is made 
with 1 bushel of fire clay finely ground, 
М bushel of sand, 14 bushel of salt and 
sufficient water to bring it to the proper 
consistency. Good fire clay grouting is 
made of finely ground fire clay sifted and 


mixed with the above ingredients and in. 


the same proportion. The capacity of 
each of the ovens equals 30 pans 19 x 21 
inches. The cost of the completed ovens 
is stated to have been $970. 


Sawdust vs. Hair in Mortar. 


From W. К. H., Chase City, Va.—I de- 
sire to ask if any readers of Carpentry 
and Building ever used sawdust in place 
of hair in plaster mortar. I would also 
ask if any ever employed sugar in mortar, 


and if во, I would be glad to have them ^ — 


give the proportion of each. 


Pay for Making Estimates. 


From S. & R., Delphi, Ind.—We are 
Subscribers to Carpentry and Building 
and therefore presume to ask a question 
about who should pay for making out an 
estimate when the work is not awarded 
to the person undertaking this labor. The 
case in point is as follows : A fire occurred 
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Fig. 4.—Grate Bars.— Scale, 1 Inch 
to the Foot. 


Design of Double Bake Ovens.—Scale of Sections, 14 Inch to the Foot. 


in our town, and we were called upon to 
estimate the damage done to one of the 
pieces of property. We made the esti- 
mate at the request of an insurance 
agent upon the general understanding 
that we were to have the work of restora- 
tion. There was only a verbal agree- 
ment to that effect. Our estimate was 
accepted and thé agent made out a check 
for the amount in favor of the policy 
holder, but instead of awarding us the jo 
of repairs he gave it to another. The 
question is, How can we secure pay for 
our work in making out the estimate ? 


Answer.—What our correspondent de- 
scribes above is one of those particularly 
aggravating circumstances which fre- 
quently arise in business. We doubt very 
much if he finds any plan of reimburse- 
ment for the trouble and labor involved. 
There has been a dishonorable act on the 

art of the agent. Without knowing all 
һе facts it would be unwise for us to іп- 
sinuate hal pd against the agent’s in- 
tegrity, but we have no hesitation in say- 
ing that in circumstances similar to this 
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other agents have been influenced away 
from what would have been a straight- 
forward, fair business course to pursue 
bya bonus or a percentage which some 
competing builder offered. Аз а rule 
builders make estimates at their own cost 
апа without any expectation of pay for 
the labor, and this fact makes it hard to 
prove а damage done, even under the cir- 
cumstances above narrated. Among 
those who read this paragraph we venture 
to say that there are few who have ever 
been paid for an estimate that they have 
made. Some will go further and say that 
they have to estimate on four or five jobs 
in order to secure a single contract. We 
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respondent will find any fixed rule for as- 
certaining the proportion of cupolas and 
ventilators, for conditions vary so greatly. 
The quc.:ion, however, is a good one for 
general discussion at the hands of the 
practical readers of the paper, and we re- 
fer it to them in the hope that they will 
give it attention and express their views 
concerning it. 


Furring for Back Plastering. 


From G. W. H., Jefferson, №. Y.—I 
would like to inquire which is the better 
way to put in the furring for back plas- 
tering—to run it up and down next the 
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Fig. 6.—Transverse Section through Furnace. 


do not think this state of affairs is right, 
for estimating is labor as much as doing 
the work, and should be paid for. But it 
is the custom to estimate without charge, 
and builders are responsible for it. If 
any of our readers who have had experi- 
ence in insurance lines have anything to 
offer for the benefit of these correspond- 
ents we should be glad to have them use 
our columns. 


Proportions of Cupolas and 
Ventilators, 


From H M.B., Bangor, Maine.—I have 
been an interested reader of Carpentry 
and Building for a long time, and now 
desire to ask its practical readers if there 
is any rule of proportion for cupolas and 
ventilators. The style here ranges all the 
way from a small dry goods box to asmall 
church, regardless of the size of the 
buildings. If any of the readers have a 
oe е I should be glad to see it pub- 
ished. 


Note.—We doubt very much if our cor- 


(See Article on previous page.) 


studding and lath crosswise, making one 

continuous air passage, or cut the furring 

across and run the lath the same way as 

the studding, thus making several dead 

air spaces? I would like to know which 

ae the better results, if there is any 
erence. 


What Constitutes a Шау? Work ? 


From L. M., New York.—Will some of 
the readers of Carpentry апа Building 
please tell me how many square feet of 
narrow flooring one man is supposed to 
lay in one day? I should also be glad to 
know how many door openings he could 
trim in one day, including the hanging of 
doors, and how many pairs of sash he 
could hang in the same length of time. 


Tie Beams in Barn Construction. 


From H. B. M., Lincolnia, Va.—In re- 
ply to the suggestions made in the editorial 
note ар ed to the request of '* H. J. 
C.," published in the December number of 
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Ca; ry and Building for 1890, I offer а horse hay fork. The tracks for Ње car- plates. By the use of purlins, which 
а few remarks concerning barn con- rier are secured at the highest pointof the should bein all barns of 25 feet or more 


Struction which may be of [оне interest rafters, and it із necessary that the fork span, the tie beam шау be placed 2 or 
to the readers. In some ns it may be 8 feet below the plates, as the purlins re- 


necessary to cut away or dispense with Т lieve the main plates of most of the side 
the tie beams in the body of the barn, s: pee. In the absence of purlins in 
substituting therefor other and effective arns having 20 or 25 feet span, the raft- 
framing. Yet the tie beam is a very іш- ZA е ers шау be lengthened to half or more 
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Fig. 3.—Plan of Two 10 x 12 Ovens. 


Design of Double Bake Ovens.—Scale, М Inch to the Foot. (See Article on page 217.) 


rtant timber in barn construction. In when loaded should ascend to the carrier pitch in order to give sufficient room to 
Parna of ordinary width, say of 30 feet or before moving away with its load. When work above the beam. The tie beam 
more with one third ог more pitch, 16 доев іп that position the fork with its load is should be placed near the plate and well 
not obstruct the storing of the hay with? above any tie beam framed in below the framed into the posts with part dove- 
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tailed joint securely wedged and pinned. 
The strain on the framing caused by the 
use of horse forks is considerable, and 
therefore good construction is called for. 
A ridge pole or timber, 2 x 6 or 8, firmly 
nailed in at the peak, helps to strengthen 
the roof very much. If the purlin posts 
are placed perpendicularly there will be 
more room for the passage of large forks 
full of hay. The size of timbers should 
be in proportion to the size of the barn. 
For one approximating 80 x 50 feet the 
following will answer in ordinary cases : 
Basement timbers, such as posts, trusses 
irders, &c., 10 x 10; braces for same 
х 6; mud sills placed on solid mssonry 
4x10; main sills and cross sills 8 x 10; 
posts 8x8 and 6x8; ties 8x 8; plates 
6x8; rafters 2 or 214 x6; braces 4x4; 
nailing pieces, when 12 feet or more, 4x6. 
These remarks are subject to amendment 
by those who have contributed the many 
valuable articles on barn building. 


A Question in Window Sills, 


From Y ANK, San Francisco, Cal.—Will 
some of the practical readers of Carpentry 


Question in Window Sills.—Fig. 1.— 
Showing Bevel. 


and Building please inform me if a win- 
dow sill, beveled as shown in Fig. 1, and 
circular in plan, as indicated in Fig. 2, 
can be gotten out of a plank its own 
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Fig. 2.—Plan View. 


thickness? If so, I should be glad to 
know how it is done. Must it first be 
sawed out of a thick plank to the line of 
the ground plan and afterward beveled ? 


Plans Гог ап Octagon Barn. 


From N. D. C., Dixon, Ill.—Will some 
one of the readers of Carpentry and 
Building submit plans for a round barn 
having a diameter of about 70 feet? I 
desire it so arranged that cows may be 
kept in the basement while the upper 
portion is used for hay. I have seen a 
number of plans for square and long 
barns, but have never seen a plan of а 
round or octagon barn. Тһе latter are 
fast coming into use іп this section, and I 
should be glad to have some of the prac- 
tical readers help me in this matter. 


Dovetailing Balusters, 


From A. L. Z., Napa, Cal.—I send 
herewith a rough sketch of an appliance 
which I use to dovetail balusters by 
means of a circular saw. The sketch, I 
think, shows the construction of the de- 
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vice so clearly that an extended explana- 
tion is unnecessary. Bend a piece of 
heavy sheet iron or brass and slip on the 
baluster so it will come against the cross- 
piece D as indicated in the sketch. This 
enables the dovetail to be properly cut. 
Set the center mark ou the end of the 
baluster on the pin a. Lay the bent piece 
of sheet iron or brass on which rests one 
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mit me to say that if the readers had the 

rivilege of reading more articles on sub- 
jects of a like character by such men as 
Mr. Francis evidently is, those who are 
not рер-дексер in the practical applica- 
tion of the rules of geometry would be 
greatly benefited. Mr. Francis says: 


** Tt is a great test of proficiency in setting 
an edge on a plane iron to be able to whet 


Device for Dovetailing Balusters, Used by “А. L.” 


end of the baluster inst bb. Saw the 
square sides of the dovetail, then let the 
incased end of the baluster rest against b 
and saw the dovetailed sides. Clamp or 
tack a piece on the saw table to keep the 
frame up to the guide. The handle to 
move the frame is indicated by E. With 
this appliance 50 balusters can be dove- 
tailed within 15 or 20 minutes. 


Roof Truss. 


From L. K. B., Farmersville, Ohio.—I 
have been much interested in the discus- 
sion of the question of roof construction, 
and I take the liberty of sending a rough 
sketch of a support which I have fre- 
quently employed on school houses and 
other buildings. It is simple, strong, and 


up a cap plane iron in the manner shown 
in Fig. 28 and to stop whetting when an 
edge has been brought up sharp, so that 
it will not be necessary to remove the cap 
and rub the feather edge off the plane 
iron.” While this can sometimes be 
done, I think it is impossible to whet the 
plane iron many times without the 
** feather" appearing on the outer edges 
of the iron if the middle part is made 
sharp, for itis a well-known fact that а 
plane iron wears most in the middle. То 
preserve, therefore, the shape the iron 
must be whetted in all ts alike, and in 
doing this the ''feather" will appear 
where the plane iron is less worn. I get 
rid of this light feather edge by stroking 
the iron back and forth across the palm 
of the hand. Ishould like very much to 


Sketch of Roof Truss, Contributed by “ L. К. B." 


for a span of 26 to 85 feet is the cheapest 
self support that can be put up. Fora 
longer span the size of the timbers might 
be increased. The dots in the sketch 
which I send indicate bolts 3g x 415 inches. 


Sharpening a Plane, 


From C. R. McC., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
—In the editorial columns of Carpentry 
and Building for August attention is di- 
rected to the article on “Sharpening a 
Plane," by James Francis, and an invita- 
tion extended to practical men to give 
their views touching this subject. Per- 


read an article on the subject of saw 
filing. and hope some experienced men in 
this art will respond. 


From А. C., Bridgeport, Conn.—In the 
August issue of Carpentry and Building 
I notice the very valuable and instructive 
article by Mr. Francis, entitled ** Sharp- 
ening a Plane." Iam free to say that I 
know most of what hesays and illustrates 
is correct. If the carpenter has served a 
proper apprenticeship, which every one 
= Sa do, he would soon learn how to 
sharpen his plane. In Fig. 28 Mr. Fran- 
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cis illustrates the sharpening of a bit with 
the check iron in place. I do not agree 
with his theory as to the efficiency of a 
mechanic in being able to sharpen his 
plane in the manner illustrated. Тһе 
edge of a plane is slightly rounded, caus- 
ing the center to become dull and thicker 
than the ends, thus necessarily causing 
the thin end to be rubbed at the same 
time as the middle, and would therefore 
cause a wire edge on the ends. This, of 
course, needs rubbing off. 


Finding Center for Striking an Arc 
When Width and Hight are Given. 


From P. H. B., Albany, N. Y.—I would 
like to have the following question an- 
swered through the columns of Carpentry 
and Building: Having a given width 
and hight, is there any rule for finding 
the center from which an arc can be 
struck? Ithink such a method would be 
very useful in describing the head of а 
window frame or similar shape. The 
width and rise may be given when it is 
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Fig. 1.—Diagram Showing Width and Hight. 


Fig. 2.—Obtaining Center by the Use of Arcs. 
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To find the center by the use of the 
square, as in Fig. 4, draw A D F Bas in 
Fig. 1, and draw the two chords A F and 
Е D. Bisect these chords, obtaining the 
points L and N. Then place the square 
against the chord A F with the heel 
against the center point L, and scribe 
along the blade indefinitely, as shown. The 
square is then to be placed in a similar man- 
ner with the heel against the center point 
N, of the second chord, when by scribing 
along the blade so as to cut the first line 
drawn, as at X, will give the center from 
which to describe the arc AF D. If the 
arc А F D was drawn, and it was required 
to find the center, it would be only neces- 
sary todraw the chords А F and F D, 
then proceed as above directed. While 
this rule is convenient to use under cer- 
tain circumstances, it isnot intended for 
use when the radius is longer than the 
blade of the square. 

In practice, it may occur that there is 
not sufficient room to locate the center, 
on account of the length of the radius, 
and a method by which the segment of 
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one operation, two pins being used. Let 
AD be the given chord and BF the given 
hight. In order to construct the trian- 
gular guide СЕН of sufficient size to 
strike the arc A F D, it will be necessary 
to extend F A and F D over twice their 
length as shown by Е C and Е Н. Con- 
struct the guide of any suitable material, 
making the angle of two of its sides equal 
totheangle C F H. Pins are to be driven 
at A and D, then by placing а pencil at 
the point F and moving the guide in 
either direction, it being held firmly 
against the two pins at À and D during 
the operation, the arc А Е D can be 
struck. If desired, C J K H F can be 
used in the same manner as was C F H. 


Backing Hip and Jack Rafters. 


From D. S. S., Emporia, Kan.—In the 
July number “ H. T.," of Holyoke, Mass., 
desires some one to explain by draft how 
to obtain theback cuts of hip and jack 
rafters. I will give him my plan of get- 
ting them without draft, as І prefer the 
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Guide. 


Fig. 6.—Another Method of Striking the Arc by Means of a Triangular Guide. 


Finding Center for Striking an Arc when Width and Hight are Given.—Method Suggested by “Р. Н. В.” 


necessary from these two dimensions to 
find the center from which the arc may 
be struck. 
Answer.—To find the center from which 
а given arc is struck, the width and hight 
being given, draw A D, in Fig. 1, equal 
to the given width; bisect A D at B, and 
erect the perpendicular B F equal to the 
hight. Thearcis required to pass through 
the three points A F D. The method by 
which the center may be found by the use 
of small arcs is shown іп Fig.2. From A 
as center strike the arc а a’, which inter- 
sect with a similar arc struck from F as 
center, as shown by f f. Similar arcs are 
to be struck from F and D, as shown. 
Lines drawn through the intersection of 
these arcs, as Y X and Z X, will pass 
through the center at X. From this point 
the arc can be struck, as shown by А Е 
D in Fig. 3. КЕР is prolonged and bi- 
sected by Y X the center can be found 
without drawing the line through the arcs 
struck from F D. Supposing the arc A F 
D to have been struck, and it was re- 
uired to find the center; by describing 
the two sets of ares and drawing the two 
lines Y X and Z X, as shown, the center 
would be found at X. 
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the circle сап be struck by mechanical 
means may be found convenient. This 
can be done as shown in Fig. 5. Let A 
D be the given chord, and B F the given 
hight, and to construct the triangu- 
lar guide proceed as follows: Draw the 
chord F A, which can be extended past 
А. From F, parallel with А D, draw F 
G, making it about the length of F A 
extended. Then A F G is the angle of 
the triangular guide to be used, which 
can be made of any suitable material, the 
angle of two of its sides being equal to 
the angle A F G. Drive pins at the points 
А, F and D, then place the guide as 
shown. Put а pencil at the point Е and 
slide the guide in such a manner that the 
pencil will move toward A, keeping the 
guideat all times against the pins A and 
By this means the arc А.Е will be 
struck. After this has been done shift 
the guide so the pencil at the point F will 
move toward D, keeping the guide at the 
time against the pins F and D. By this 
meansthe arc F D willbe struck, com- 
pleting the arc A F D. 
Another method of striking the arc by 
means of a triangular guide is shown in 
Fig. 6, by which the arc can be struck at 


steel square and measurements, when 
руе, to the method above mentioned. 

consider it simpler and more expeditious. 
There are three things which must be 
known about rafters—namely, the rise, 
run and length—and when these are de- 
termined, the three cuts areeasily secured 
by the use of the square. For example, 
let the rise be 6 feet, the run 8 feet and 
the length 10 feet. Lay thesquare on the 
Stick at 8 on the blade and 6 on the 
tongue and it gives the horizontal cut 
for all main and jack rafters һу the blade. 
All plumb cuts are given by the tongue. 
Now lay the square on the edge of the 
stick at 10 on the blade and 8 on the 
tongue, and the blade gives the side or 
back тет) of the jacks. Summarized, 
the rule is: The rise and run give the 
bevel and plumb cuts; the length and 
run give the side cuts. The rule applies 
to hip rafters when the three dimensions 
have been found. 


Design for Odd Fellows? Hall. 


From A. Н. F., South Boston, Mass.— 
I would like to ask, through the columns 
of Carpentry and Building, if some of the 
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readers of the paper will kindly contrib- 
ute plans for an Odd Fellows’ Hall build- 
ing. It is to be 40 x 70 feet in size, con- 
structed of wood and three stories in 
hight. There is to be a side entrance to 
the hall. The first story is to contain 
two stores, the second story rooms for 
Young Men’s Christian Association and 
the third story Odd Fellows’ apartments. 


A Curiosity for Builders. 


From E. C. R., Streetsboro, Ohio.—I en- 
close a verbatim copy taken from the 
original of an “ Article of Agreement,” 
which has afforded a great deal of amuse- 
ment to all to whom I have shown it, and I 
send it to you thinking the readers of 
` Carpentry and Building may find it enter- 
taining. 

Note.—The “ agreement" referred to by 
our correspondent is certainly a curious 
production, from whatever standpoint it 
may be regarded, and we present it to 
our readers verbatim et literatim : 

HOW I WANT IT BUILT A. D. 1875. 


The fraim is to bee a good-stanch one 
and corporal braces above and bee low, 
Their will bee 11 windows above. Lore 
Story two windows in the east end. And 
the west end two windows. In the south 
wall their will bee 2 windows to fit up. 
At the west end is the cow stable. stall it 
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all off and fix all the maingers and put 
boxes in the first four stalls. Midle 
stable put the mainger clear thrue And 
our boxes in. And if І should desire apar- 
tition in and adoor hung it shall bee done 
with out cost. The horse stable as many 
stalls as their may bee stall them off and 
put in boxes and maingers. Side up all 
the entryes and every thing that requires 
siding up. Make all the dowrs that I 
want for this barn and plow and groove 
them every one. The uper doors will bee 
hung on hinges. Their will bee a doble 
dore in the center of the stableing at the 
east end. Their will bee 5 doors under the 
over shoot. Grannery doors 2 Barn doors 
on the south 8 Barn doors in the north 2. 
The stable and entry doors is al to bee 
double doors, the out side shell of the 
granery I will get matched. The binns 
I want you to match. The uper weather 
boarding I want them fited up close as 
they can bee. Тһе Flore weather board- 
ing you half to plow and grove them that 
is along the ends. Their are to bee one 
pair of. Their will half to bee four posts 
under the over shot. Тһе siding above 
the barn flore is to bee plowed and 
groved. The grainery is to beeon the east 
sid of the south barn door. The laders is 
to go up on the nort sid of thesecond post 
from the north. On the west of the 
South barn door is the place for the hay 
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to go down I want that fixed Just like 
W——s. All the rest of the post 
that is wanting that is not sawed at this 
time I want you to hue. And all the 
huing and scoring that it needs to fit this 
barn out. Тһе side of the grainery entry 
is to bee sided up. I want the grainery 
mouse proof. Тһе carpenters is to help 
to tare the oald barn down in the bare- 
gain. The horse stable I want the stalls 
made prety nice. І ат going to get no 
more squaring done. All the girts is to 
be fraimed in and pined. I want the 
post all well pined And а good many of 
the brodest shingles I amagoing to split. 

Their will bee no green hand put on the 
roff with satisfaction to me nor working 
at my grainery. If their should bee any 
bauch after all my warning I it shall bee 
left to me to set what -the damage shall 
bee When comenced once I want them 
not quit and go somers else to work a few 
days The Carpentera cant comence bee 
fore the first of May 1876 

You are to have not less than four hans 
I shall build with out sickness or death 
prevent it. Who ever gets this Job I 
want them to sign their name wright 
away to this agreement. 

When the barn is built and satisfaction 
is given he is to receive $170.00 

(seal) 


CHICAGO INSTITUTE OF BUILDING ARTS. 


HE INSTITUTE of Building Arts, 
owned and conducted by the Illinois 
Chapter of the American Institute of 

Architects, has issued a handsome cata- 
logue which contains, in addition to matter 
pertaining to the administration of the in- 
stitute and the association controlling it, 
descriptions of the various exhibits at the 
institute building, 63 and 65 Washington 
street, Chicago. From this interesting vol- 
ume itis learned that the Institute of Build- 
ing Arts was established for the purpose 
of centralizing information relating to 
building, and congregating in permanent 
exposition all materials, appliances or in- 
ventions of a practical or ornamental 
character, and its advantages are: 1. Ed- 
ucational, by placing before the inter- 
ested public an aggregation of building 
intelligence in the form of exhibits of the 
actual materials, appliances and inven- 
tions employed in modern construction. 
2. That in the fact of such central- 
ization of materials, a vast amount of 
time is saved to the public concerned in 
building interests. The Institute of 
Building Arts, as a central place of infor- 
mation upon all subjects relating to the 
sciences and arts of building, is of the 
greatest value to all interested in archi- 
tecture. 

The income of the Institute of Building 
Arts, says the catalogue, is but from one 
source—namely, a nominal annual charge 
for exhibit space, and, beyond a necessary 
reserve for running expenses, all funds 
are applied to the carrying out of the va- 
rious educational and beneficial features 
of the institute, which are solely for the 
public interests, the advancement of 
architectural information and the benefit 
of every science connected with building. 
The high aims and purposes of the Insti- 
tute of Building Arts rank with those of 
the noblest of educational and scientific 
institutions. 


, The institute is freeto the visiting pub- 
lic. It furnishes, gratuitously, informa- 
tion relating to building improvements. 
It maintains a series of tests of materials, 
the results of which may be obtained by 
any one asking forthem. Courses of lect- 
ures by skillful specialists are given under 
its auspices, and it purposes extending its 
educational advantages to the creation of 
а school or college of architecture. 16 
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embraces a library of architectural works, 
and contains assembly rooms for the 
meetings of all associations connected 
with architecture and the building arts. 
The Illinois Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architcts assumed control of 
the Institute of Building Arts on May 1, 
1890, since which time the institute has 
increased beyond the anticipations of even 
its most ardent supporters. That it is 
appreciated by the public ін demonstrated 
by the fact that over 15,000 people visit 
the rooms each month. 
CONTROL AND WORKINGS OF THE 
INSTITUTE. 

The control of the Institute of Building 
Arts is vested in the Executive Committee 
and the Board of Trustees of the chapter. 
The Executive Committee consists of 
S. V. Shipman, H. W. Hill, W. A. Otis, 
George Beaumont and D. Adler, while the 
trustees are D. Adler and S. A. Treat. H. 
W. Perce is the manager of the institute. 

The workings of the institute form the 
chief public function of the Illinois Chap- 
ter of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, and its members are proud of the 
record the institute has made. The idea 
was unique, so far at least as Western 
cities are concerned, and the institute 
would doubtless have succeeded under 
private management. With the prestige 
of such a body of men as those composing 
НЕ Illinois Chapter, failure was impos- 
sible. 

The chapter has worked energetically 
for the progress of art in building, and 
its importance as a factor to the well- 
being of the city of Chicago is said to 
be generally recognized. Director-Gen. 
Davis, in response to a communication, 
stated to the Executive Committee that 
he would create a department of archi- 
tecture for the World’s Fair, to be con- 
ducted under the auspices of the chapter 
and to be managed by any one the chap- 
ter might select. The name of Henry 
Lord Gay, the originator of the institute, 
a member of the Illinois Chapter and 
formerly editor and proprietor of the 
Building Budget, was sent to Mr. Davis, 
and his appointment will be made when 
Mr. Davis organizes the department of 
architecture. Mr. Gay is a man of good 
artistic taste, with the critical facalty 
well developed, while his experience wit 


the institute will aid him in managing a ' 
department of the fair. 
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А NEW SORT OF ELECTRIC BELL has been 
devised, consisting of a vibrating plate of 
metal, like the reed of a parlor organ, 
which is set in motion by the electro- 
magnet and emits a clear and continuous 
musical sound, much more agreeable to 
hear than the startling rattle of the 
ordinary electric bell. It is claimed for 
the invention that it can be applied to the 
construction of a new class of musical 
instruments, and the idea seems to be an 
excellent one, says the American Archi- 
tect and Building News. Evidently, also, 
as the instrument could be played auto- 
matically by the same current that pro- 
duced the sounds, an extensive field would 
be opened for the refinement of domestic 
аррагабав of the sort. Тһе front-door 
bell, for example, instead of its ordinary 
noisy appeal in the kitchen, might be 
made to sing a song of welcome at the 
visitor’s ear, at the same time that it 
notified the household, in animating 
strains, of his arival, and the clang of 
school gongs, and perhaps of fire-alarm 
bells. might advantageously be replaced 
by afew bars from melodies appropriate 
to the occasion. 


E. T. BARNUM, manufacturer òf Art Wire 
and Iron Work, Detroit, Mich., callsatten- 
tion in a published article commenting on 
а recent tour in Europe to the immense 
amount of ornamental iron work used there 
in place of wood, and such is the educa- 
tion of foreign artisans, owing to their 
artis*ic surroundings, that they make this 
work of superior merit from an artistic 
standpoint. "Wood is scarce there and 
much more attention is paid to durability 
than in our country. But Mr. Barnum 
calls attention to the wonderful increase of 
the use of metal in building in the United 
States during the last decade, in the sub- 
stitution for wood, such as stairways, roof 
aud tower ornaments, and balconies and 
stable fixtures, as well as for the more 
Structural usages, and to the characteristic 
way the Yankee is borrowing artistic 
points from his foreign brother and im- 
proving on them. 
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SLOW COMBUSTION CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS. 


T A MEETING of the Engineers’ So- 
ciety of Western Peonsylvania, held 
not long since, Harvey B. Chess read 

the following paper on the Slow Combus- 
tion Construction of Buildings: 

In the United States nature has been 
lavish in the matter of timber supply, and 
our injudicious, not to say thoughtless, use 
of it has been largely responsible for the 
enormous annual loss of %195,000,000. In 
one year it reached $142,000,000, and at 
the rate being maintained during the cur- 
rent year, with $50,000,000 loss reported 
in the first five months, we bid fair to keep 
up the record. Coming home to our own 
community, Fire Marshall McFadden of 
Pitsburgh reports the gross loss of the year 
ending March 23, 1891, at $1,283,000, of 


Fig. 2.—One Form of Perforated Metal 
Lathing. 


Fig. 8.—Another Form. 


which $994,691 were paid by insurance 
companies, or within a few thousand dol- 
ars of a round million. These rough 
figures of the national and municipal loss 
do not cover the cost of the fire depart- 
ment and its equipment and maintenance, 
of private fire apparatus, water consump- 
tion, &c. In Pittsburgh, for instance, we 
find the outlay of our fire department for 
the year ending January 1, 1891, to have 
been $245,495. This expenditure added 
to the gross loss given makes the municipal- 
ity’s annual contribution to this moloch 
just about $1,500,000! 


SYSTEMS OF CONSTRUCTION. 


Thoughtful minds in America have de- 
veloped systems of construction and in- 
vented safeguards and preventives. Im- 
proved structural material and their adjust- 
ment and arrangement, innumerable de- 
vices for extinguishing fires automatically, 
and otherwise improved fire extinguish- 
ment services, sprinkler service, &c., have 
been developed. While they have seem- 
ingly been brought to the highest pitch 
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of perfection, the fact remains that losses 
by fire continue at an enormous rate. 
It is not generally appreciated that the loss 
of the nation by fire is about one-third of 
the whole return from our wheat crop, so 
laboriously garnered, or as nearly as may 
be estimated close to the value of one 
year’s production of pig metal Innu- 
merable laws, ordinances and regulations 
prevail in every considerable city, to which 
are tdded the specifications and require- 
ments of that very vigilant army, the fire 
underwriters. АП are wholesome and 
praiseworthy as laid down, but somehow are 
amentably short in practice. In thrifty 
New England a scheme of mutual insur- 
ance has been developed, and so success- 
fully maintained over a long period as to 
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in some features of national economics, 
asserts, and proves by the record, that by 
sedulsus observance of their regulations and 
bv their constant supervision, the fire losses 
have been reduced much below general 
high-grade risks of the country, even in 
that department of textile factories known. 
as ‘‘ picker.” 


JAPANESE FIRE PROOF CONSTRUCTION, 


In Japan there has been in use from 
time immemorial a domestic institution, 
singularly unique, in the shape of a fire- 
proof structure, used by all classes as a 
safe place for their valuables’ on the oc- 
casion of frequent and destructive con- 
flagrations. The walls are built upon a 
vertical foundation, or screen, of bamboo. 
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Fig. 5.—Method of Fire Proof. 
ing the Z-bar Wrought 
Column. 


Fig. 4.—Method of Protecting Iron Box 
Girder. Wooden Joists and Cast Iron 


Column. 


Slow Combustion Construction of Buildings. 


be a pronounced success in every way. It 
does not pay out of an accumulated fund 
to recoup losses of a brother who possibly 
built so as to have deliberately invited the 
calamity incurred, but its main business is 
to have the brother so build that so far as 
human foresight can provide he cannot 
easily burn down honestly. After these 
requirements are complied with, he is ad- 
mitted into a partnership which makes up 
to him a loss if it comes. The cluss of 
buildings insured is mainly textile factories 
апа storehouses. These have undergone 
such a transformation in their structure, 
that the term ‘‘slow combustion” con- 
struction has been applied to the system. 
This is most admirably described by that 
versatile gentleman, exponent and president 
of the Mutual New England Company, Ed- 
ward Atkinson of Boston, in a popular arti- 
cle іп the Century of February, 1889. Тһе 
term itself seems clumsy, but for its 
honesty and expressiveness, it has come to 
stay. Мг. Atkinson, whose statistical 
statements none will gainsay, however 
much we Pennsylvanians differ with him 


and netting, by successive additions of 
small clay masses, the construction fre- 
quently occupying two years. Doors and 
windows are made of the same materials 
as the walls and roof, and they have 
stepped edges like our own safes, At the 
approach of fire valuables are hastily 
gathered together into the Kura. The 
crevices of the doors and windows are 
quickly closed up with soft wet clay, so 
that the structures are built not to add in 
any degree to the conflagration, but to ab- 
solutely resist its attack. 

We cannot build high and many storied 
Kura, but we can modestly take the sug- 
gestion to meet fire with earthy matter, and 
with that alone. It is admitted that or- 
dinary wood lathing is entirely deficient 
in supporting that excellent fl:me-resistent 
common mortar. It supports plaster poorly 
enough under ordinary circumstances, but 
it utterly fails in opposing fire attack, and 
affords а most admirable kindling of 
thoroughly dry light wood to the rapid 
widening of the flame. When it is соп- 
sidered that the plastering and chimneys. 
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are the only fire-resisting material entering 
into a very large share of America’s struc- 
tures to-day, it is not to be wondered at 
that such an amount of treasure is destroy- 
ed. Even in our brick houses outside of 
the walls the same condition exists. Floor, 
partitions, ceilings, &c., all add to the fire. 
The plaster is well enough, bnt the manner 
in which it is attached seems entirely 
wrong, because it does not hold, and be- 
cause it contributes itself to the confla- 
gration. 
METALLIC LATHING. 


Metallic lathing in its various forms has 
now had such an extended use, and has 
proved itself of such economical and 
‘structural merit, that it may be safely used. 
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Fig. 7.—Sections of Floor. 


"When of good form it holds its coating 
unflinchingly, filling the dual function of 
protecting itself and the structure it sus- 
tains. Even when through faulty form 
and quality it fails in holding its coating, 
it is at least incombustible, and it does 
not add treacherously to the burning. А 
good metallic lathing should be capable of 
easy application, should be properly rigid 
to yield good workmanlike result of coat- 
ing and surface, and should readily per- 
mit molding into any form called for by 
the structural requirements, and finally it 
should yield all the keying possible. It 
should have practically an equivalent co- 
efficient of expansion and contraction with 
its plastic load through extreme ranges of 
temperature, and not fling it off by buck- 
ling. Three general types have been de- 
signed to meet these requirements— 
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namely, netting of various gauges of wire, 
perforated sheets and expanded metal. 


WIRE LATHING. 


The wire was probably first used in the 
form of plain netting, woven with square 
interstices of about 2 inch. To produce it at 
areasonable cheapness the gauge was gradu- 
ally reduced, and to make up for its conse- 
quent lack of rigidity, stiffening members 
are introduced transversely in the web at 
short intervals, These members are either of 
light sheet iron made prismoidal form or ү- 
shape, or they may be of, say, 1-inch rods. 
Again, corrugations or trusses have been 
struck up across the webs both to stiffen 
and to yield ‘‘ furring,"—i. e., maintain а 
distance out from joist or studding. Again, 
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forations, through which tongues of plas- 
ter project, giving a certain amount of 
key. This, while it is a great improve- 
ment on the rigid, unperforated dovetailed 
form last described, and is of a yielding na- 
ture transversely, is dangerously the re- 
verse in a longitudinal direction. 

Another form is that of sheets 15 inches 
wide, perforated at close intervals with а 
pyramidal punch, so that the ragged burr 
made forms at each hole four ragged claws 
to clutch the coating, while tongues of 
the latter may go through to assist (Fig. 3). 


EXPANDED METAL LATHING. 


These examples are typical and cover 
the more important forms of perforated 
sheet systems. We then come to а cross 
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Fig. 8.—Incombustible Floor. 


Slow Combustion Construction of Buildings. 


plain netting, of say 18 gauge, is galva- 
nized, thus .soldering the wire at in- 
tersections, giving a most excellent lath- 
ing, but its greatly enhanced cost forbids 
its general adoption, and I may remark 
that it is not generally considered by ex 
perts that the zinc coating is any improve- 
ment other that the incidental soldering 
of the wires, gives a rigid structural quality. 


PERFORATED METAL LATHING 


Before referring to peforated metal lath- 
ing it may be proper to call attention to a 
dovetailed corrugated sheet, Fig. 1, the 
crumples or corrugations of which furnish 
dovetailed recesses for the reception of 
mortar. 

In perforated sheets proper one system 
consists of light corrugated iron about 4 
inches wide, Fig. 2, with staggered рег- 


between wire netting and the systems just 
alluded to, embodying probably the 
valuable qualities of both types without 
the drawbacks of either. It is an adapta- 
tion of expanded metal and is known as 
expanded metal lathing. It will be ob- 
served that it is tight, self-bound and so full 
of interstices as to give keying throughout 
all of its surface. Being made of steel it is 
strong and tough and may be molded 
like sheet lead. Indeed, the molding into 
corrugated or curved forms only makes a 
more rigid structure. Its peculiar form 
creates a space back of it, thus providing 
for ‘‘furring " so as to clinch the mortar. 
It cannot be nailed so close as to prevent 
this. A simple experiment proves how 
unflinchingly it holds the fire armor for 
wood. Thelathing has been simply nailed 
to the surface of a plain hemlock board 
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and common mortar applied to the whole. 
Dropping it upon the floor, the mortar is 
not detached by the shock. The metal 
makes a dainty series of slight tied girders 
whose edges stand perpendicular to the 
face of the mortar and under great fire stress 
are so disposed as to prevent the mis- 
chievous stripping. In other words, the 
moai fabric remains neutral in its plastic 
bed. 
FIRE PROOF QUALITIES. 


An architect who had prepared this sam- 
ple as a study of stippled surface for ex- 
terior use, tested its fire-proof quality by 
keeping it four or five hours over and in 
a glowing gas fire in his grate and cooling 
it under a stream of water, so as to sim- 
ulate the conditions of actual fire. He 
repeated this double operation to his en- 
tire satisfaction, the sample coming out of 


Fig. 9.—Broken View of Incombustible 
Partition. 


the ordeal in an unchanged condition 
structurally, as is evident on examination. 
The naked lathing at the edge of the plate 
was heavily oxidized. 

A small structure was built of fire brick 
with a clear hight of 5 feet, and was roofed 
with common 2 x 12 inch hemlock joists. 
Just below the ceiling small openings were 
provided for the egress of flame at the sides 
and larger arched openings at both ends 
low down for air supply. The ceiling was 
madeof common plaster applied to expand- 
ed metal lathing, simply nailed to the bot- 
tom of the joists, without furring or dis- 
tance. The joists were covered with old 
sheet iron simply laid on. A fire was started 
and vigorously maintained with old oil bar- 
rels for over an hour, whena prominent in- 
surance party present called out ‘‘ Enough.” 
Although the fire-resisting coating was 
only common plaster, it was unflinchingly 
held. It was found that while the super- 
ficial skin coat had flaked off here and 
there its body was intact. A piece of pine 
studding, 4 x 4 inches, wrapped with ex- 
panded metal lathing without air space 
and plastered in the usual manner, was 
laid across from wall to wall, a space of 6 
feet, where it remained in the thick of the 
fire during the entire experiment. When 
it is remembered that nowhere was 
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its surface more than 9 inches from the 
center of the section, it is a remark- 
able fact that auite a core of un- 
burnt wood was left to sustain the beam 
as it did through the test. Through the 
intervention of the inclosing jacket of 
plaster, the charcoal of its exterior portion 
had not been allowed to be consumed to 
ash or to fall away. Similar successful 
tests, it is but just to say, have been made 
in quite a number of cities by makers of 
wire lathing, all pointing to the fact that 
there is a well defined systematic method 
of using a universal material of the great- 
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conclusive, that far, but you will remem- 
ber the fire walls of the firing tests were 
placed properly enough 2 inches in from 
the lower limb of the I-beams. They fur- 
nished not only the needed protection to- 
the metal member so essentially an integral 
part of all such systems, but they also 
supported squarely the arches at their 
spring. Both clearly were conditions so- 
remote from practice as to be remarked 
upon by the arbitrating experts. Manifestly 
and fairly the whole constituted a decidedly 
negative test, not at all complimentary to 
the system as a whole. Ibeg also to recall 
that the experts’ report on the final condi- 
tion of the material entering into the 
arches gave unbounded praise to the ce- 
ment mortar used. In all the tests it was. 
of all the materials the only one appa- 
rently unchanged. With the aid of illus- 
trations let me present some applications of 
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Fig. 10.—Section of Partition. 


Fig. 11.—Elevator and Stairway Arrangement. 


Slow Combustion Construction of Buildings. 


est value in such a manner that we shall 
not readily burn down; in fact, may build 
any form of structure ‘‘slow combustion ” 
and at reasonable outlay. 


DENVER COMPETITIVE TESTS. 


Let me say one word in regard to the 
recent Denver competitive tests which 
have deservedly attracted so much atten- 
tion because they were manifestly fair so 
far as tbey dealt with an important detail, 
and would seem to be authoritative and 


these fire-resisting metallic.bound cover- 
ings in ordinary constructions. 


METHOD OF PROTECTION. 


Fig. 4 shows a method of protecting 
а common iron box girder, wooden joists 
and cast-iron column. Light loops or 
straps are nailed to the joist. Expanded 
lathing, starting from the joist, bent into 
easy curves at the girder, is wired on to 
the strips, giving unbroken connection be- 
tween ceiling and girder covering. It is 
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plastered and ornamented іп the usual 
manner. The column has placed about it, 
at regular intervals, strips of light sheet 
iron bent into V-form, and slightly held 
until an expanded metal jacket is securely 
wound around it. А plaster and cement 
coating is then applied, and swept on this 
foundation. Тһе whole protecting coat is 
of a monolithic character. Of itself, struct- 
urally, this strong cylinder is of no mean 
added value. Large valuable air spaces 
are provided in both girder and column. 

Fig. 5 indicates the manner of fire- 
proofing the Z bar wrought column. Тһе 
furring in this case takes the form of light 
loops sprung into place, giving approxi- 
mately a circular shape for the jacket of 
lathing as before, with the essential air 
spaces. Fig. 9 shows an incombustible 
partition capable of being a supporting 
опе. Studding of I-beams are properly 
spaced, say approximately in 3-foot cen- 
terings, and light iron furrings 4$ inch 
in depth are clamped by keys to the 
former in a horizontal direction and 
ona spacing of 16 inches. This detail 
may be varied to meet the exigencies 
of the situation. Thus at the top of the 
wainscoting it may be closer, as shown. 
No special care need be taken in spacing 
either the studding or the furring; no 
drilling or tappiug is done; vo bolts or 
screws are used. Тһе section of studding 
may be varied. The oblong mesh in ex- 
panded metal permits easy wiring 
at any location, and plaster із ap- 

lied in the usual manner. We thus 

ave supporting vertical members of iron, 
tied and braced by the cross furring, 
reinforced by the steel lathing foundation 
and over all plates of good mortar, thus 
making a partition of undoubtedly great 
sustaining power in every way and not 
fragmentary in its make-up. 


COMPOSITE FLOORS. 


Again, let me present a floor, which, 
when covered with wood, is called com- 
posite.  I-beams of proper section and 
depth, Fig. 6, span the building at cen- 
terings of 6 to 7 feet, and with no particu- 
lar care as to spacing. Оп these the At- 
kinson or factory floor is laid. Instead of 
the one spline we propose double tongue- 
ing and grooving. Scantling, 3 x 4 
inches, easily obtainable anywhere, will 

ive us 23 by about 8j inch face floor- 
ing. This is laid and clamped as indi- 
cated, while underneath is clamped trans- 
versely, just as in the case of the parti- 
tion, peculiar sectioned furring 14 inches 
deep at say 16 inchescentering. Thelath- 
ing is wired to them and the whole is 
plastered. Тһе sections, Fig. 7, show the 
relative arrangement of the parts. Ап 
analysis of the construction shows that we 
sustain a screen of proven fire-resisting 
nature say 10 to 11 inches from our 
heavily sectioned wood. Тһе first metal 
binding of our earthy coat is of such char- 
acter and so arranged that it fulfills its 
function perfectly, while the furring is of 
heavier make-up, but yet so light as to do 
no mischief in an expansive movement 
caused by great heat. "This neutrality is 
secured by its provisional attachment. 
Тһе heavier or main supporting mem- 
bers, the I-beams, are protected against 
sharp heat in the lower limbs or flanges, 
while their webs and upper limbs may 
confidently be counted оп to receive 
nearly the same degree of heat, in- 
suring their remaining straight and nor- 
mal. No bolts, special drilling, tap- 
ping, &c., no precision of setting, are 
needed in this floor. As a construction it 
is resilient in a high degree, is not in any 
sense fragmentary, and as а horizontal 
plate girder is of such disposition in its 
parts and details as to beof great strength. 
Where it is undesirable to use wood, 2- 
inch or other proper-sized Т-ітоп may be 
reversed and laid across to receive the 
usual tile, which, in turn, receive encaus- 
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tic or other final covering, as in Fig. 8. 
The resilience and other qualities noted 
are retained in this variation. Between 
this construction and the usual filled iron 
joist systems great differences exist in the 
dead load of floor, of foundation and foot- 
ing, weight of wall, facility and certainty, 
the time demanded for erection and the 
cost, Figs. 9 and 10 show the construc- 
tion of a partition, and Fig, 11 a sugges- 
tion for an arrangement of an elevator and 
а stairway во that the opportunities for at- 
tracting a fire are improved. 


RANGE OF APPLICATION. 


Something is to be said about the range 
of application. We shall see metal joist 
and other like members in even our dwell- 
ings. We shall taboo inflammable wood 
as far as possible in our construction and 
relegate it and its softness and grained 
beauty to more nearly an ornamental func- 
tion, using it for quality, not in quantity. 

Architecture to-day, as it always has 
been, is а composite art, in which artist 
and engineer go hand in hand for a proper 
result. In the realm of more nearly pure 
engineering exemplified in bridge build- 
ing, those who design them do not have 
them fail through limitations imposed 
and accepted. Besides the large factor 
of safety there is the ethical spirit— 
the morale in the  profession—which 
will not and can not brook limitation, 
to invite disaster, and the great struc- 
tures stand, monuments of a principle 
-of the noblest kind. In the twin art 
cited, had the builder been equally jealous 
of his good name and resisted the unwise 
—often even the mercenary—demand of 
the patron, would the record of destruc- 
tion and loss from conflagration stand as 
it does ? АП work of man has an ethical 
side. When the great Richardson lay 
dying, no further worldly emolument to 
be his, with poor hand bereft of its phys- 
ical cunning, he, with borrowed ones, 
wove out his unclouded fancies, and the 
realization, his greatest work, we possess, 
a. Temple of Justice, superb, peerless ! 
** Faithful to the end.” Cannot we, in 
our humbler work, be true to ourselves, 
too, and, while holding fast to that which 
is good, be courageous enough to cast off 
and break away from that which is bad ? 


Managing Workmen. 


A correspondent signing himself “ Nes- 
ter" contributes to a recent issue of the 
Builder, Decorator and Woodworker the 
following views on thesubject of manag- 
ing workmen : 

am about to deal with a “ticklish” 
question, yet one full of importance to 
every master and mechanic in the build- 
ing trades, and I would respectfully ask 
thc consideration of readers in studying 
it. Whatisthe proper way to manage 
men so аз to make them as profitable as 
possible when fulfilling a contract ? This 
18 the question ; now for the answer. 
Tn order to gain the best results from a 
ang of men employed in а shop or ona 
оце, it is necessary that the еш- 
ployer be in himself aclose observer, and 
if he be unacquainted with the capacity 
or skill of cack: individual, then he must 
use this observing faculty to ascertain 
their degrees of skill, so that he may 
assign them accordingly. When each 
has shown his ability it is easy to place 
him at what he will make the most rapid 
and accurate progress, and the master can 
therefore avoid the error of putting first- 
class mechanics at rough work. A very 
good plan which the writer follows is, 
to question each one separately and 
at length, when they аге hired, 
thus finding out their capabilities and 
experience, and, if any one should misrep- 
resent himself, then his work will deny 
his statements. Mechanics or workmen 
of any kind should, when being engaged, 
state what they can do, clearly and ac- 
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curately, without talk or bravado, and let 
the future prove the truth of what they 
say. After each is started the next thing 
is to see that all work steadily and exe- 
cute enough daily to make up what was 
figured in the estimate, and from experi- 
ence the builder will find that it would in 
no case pay to do this work himself, as 
the business matters must be attended to. 
He must therefore appoint a deputy or 
foreman. 

On the proper appointing of this official 
depends entirely the success or failure of 
running the men, and it ought therefore 
to be very judiciously done, so I will now 
try and explain what are his necessary re- 
quirements. A good foreman must а 
good mechanic, іп order that һе may see 
that the work is ровен done, and be 
able to take the tools and doit in case any 
of the men under him should fail. He 
should have that all-important faculty, 
evinced by the few, which gives him the 
power to pusb on the hands and expedite 
completion without their feeling it, being 
friendly and popular with all, yet keeping 
that respectful distance which is neces- 
sary between those who oversee and those 
who execute the work. 

Many workmen claim that foremen put 
on airs and get high opinions of them- 
selves when they are placed over others. 
To all mechanics who will read this arti- 
cle I would say that this distance is essen- 
tial, when one considers that familiarity 
breeds contempt, and contempt is a rapid 
spreader. There was a time, it is true, 
when masters and foremen were fellow 
workers and had much in common, and 
George Eliot has exemplified this beauti- 
fully in ‘‘ Adam Bede,” where the sturd 
master Adam talked and fraternized wit 
his men, while the work went briskly 
along ; however, we now live in a differ- 
ent era, and this friendliness is rare, ex- 
cept in very small shops, or when men 
and master have been working together 
formany years. Theforeman also should 
be of good moral habits, and at least 
steady enough to never be а day or hour 
away from his duties in shop or at build- 
ing, and be a little considerate of those 
whom he has in charge, and not overbear- 
ing or irritable, which qualities fret men, 
make them nervous, and debar, them 
from doing their work in that ea$y, per- 
fect fashion which is necessary ; besides, 
they will soon learn to hate him, and 
create a desire to change their job. For 
an opposite reason he must be strict and 
exact about doing a proper day's work, 
and seeing it is done up to the full mean- 
ing of the specifications. I regret that I 
cannot devote more space to this person- 
age, who plays such an important part in 
building practice; still builders will see 
from the above the necessity for Appointing 
a thoroughly competent and reliable fore- 
man. Some time in the future I may 
take up this subject again, and in the 
meantime would advise all to relax the 
tension and work for mutual benefit, to 
be more in unison of object—that is to 
say, to strive for better work and larger 
emoluments for the whole trade. I can- 
not but feel that there is something sui- 
cidal in the disintegration of that body 
termed the ‘‘Building Fraternity,” and 
how can it stand or become prosperous 
when its component members are daily 
growing opposed to each other? Surely 
it is opposite that those whose interests 
are so mutual should work in harmony. 


CHARLES Р. SouTHARD of New Jersey 
has applied for space on_ the e ition 

ounds of the World’s Fair at icago 
Por the erection of a model home, valued 
at $2000, to be built through the medium 
of a co operative building loan associa- 
tion. The grounds surrounding the home 
are to constitute an exhibit of model 
house gardening. The whole exhibit is to 
practically illustrate an American home 
that may be owned by a wage-earner 
capitalizing $10 a month, with interest. 
The applicant says there are in this coun- 
try 5000 building loan associations, with 
a membership of 1,000,000 and an invested 
capital in homes of $75,000,000. 
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A CALIFORNIA APARTMENT HOUSE. 


HE apartment house, or French flat, 
as it is called in the Eastern sec- 
tion of the country, is also becom- 

ing more and more popular on the 
Pacific Coast, and the front elevation, 
floor plans and sectional view which 
we present upon this and the followin, 
ages give a good idea of the style o 
ts that are being erected in Califor- 
nia. The drawings were made by A. A. 
Cook of Sacramento, Cal., and call for 
а building arranged for the accommo- 
dation of two families. The house is 
constructed with brick foundations, while 
the frame work is of Oregon or Puget 


the reason that while there are six 
months of bright sunshine with refresh- 
ing sea breezes in the latter part of the 
day, the remainder of the year, which is 
the rainy season, is wet and damp. The 
building sites in Sacramento are usually 
80 x 160 feet, and the flats erected there- 
on each 40 x 80 feet. Aseparate entrance 
is provided for each flat, both from the 
front and rear, and there is also а division 
fence, giving 90 x 80 feet of yard for each 
tenement. this way the occupants of 
the two floors are as much separated as 
though they lived in distinct houses. Mr. 
Cook states that he has built a number of 
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A California Apartment Ночве.-- А. 


Sound lumber. The rustic finish and 
shingles are of California redwood. The 
inside is finished in plaster in the usual 
manner, and the second floor deadened, 
in order to render the movements of the 
occupants of the second floor less notice- 
able to those occupying the rooms below. 
It will be seen from an inspection of the 
lans that there are five rooms on the 
t floor, which include parlor, dining 
room, kitchen and two sleeping rooms. 
In addition to these there is a bathroom, 
large pantry, china closet and hall. Upon 
the second floor there are six rooms in ad- 
dition to the various closets, a part of the 
space over the lower hall being utilized 
as a sewing room. Тһе author states that 
the California climate is such as to require 
higher ceiling, basement and attic than 
that of the Eastern and Northem States, 
and that it is also necsssary for the base- 
ment and attic to be well ventilated, for 
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two-story flats similar to the one here il- 
lustrated, at a cost not exceeding $3500 
for each building. 


— —— ——— 


Ventilation and Walls. 


We are becoming more and more con- 
vinced, says the Weiner Bauindustri 
Zeitung, that the pernicious effect upon 
health of humid dwellings is chiefly due 
to the fact that the moisture arrests the 
circulation of the air. Prof. Max Von 
Pettenkofer, the father of modern hygiene, 
has shown that, as regards the ventilation 
of dwellings, walls play a more important 
réle than the opering of windows. Ав, 
however, our dwellings par ezcellence 
have for their purpose to protect us against 
climatic vicissitudes, it might be assumed 


that the porousness of the walls might 
counteract this object. This is, however, 
not the case; оп “һе contrary, porous 
building materials are the best protection 
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against rapid changes of temperature. As 
is generally known, the air is a very bad 
conductor of heat—i.e., it absorbs heat 
very slowly and discharges it equally 
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slowly. The more porous the building 
materials the larger is the volume of air they 
are capable of containing, and while the 
pores do service as ventilators the air in- 
closed in them acts as a regulator of heat. 

Itis only of late that we have com- 
menced, when building new houses, to 
make special arrangements for ventilation. 
The best of these hail from England, where 
generally great stress is laid upon good 
ventilation Оп arranging ventilating ap- 
paratus it is not sufficient to provide fairly 
wide canals for the ingress and egress of 
air; but certain settled mathematic-physi- 
cal laws have to be considered. Pre-emi- 
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coming from without under the floor 
to the fire place, so that on entering the 
room it is warmed. With this arrange- 
ment the advantage is combined that the 
occupants of a room are not exposed to 
draft, and that even when seated close to 
thefire place no closeness is felt from the 
heat emanating therefrom. А pleasant 
fresh warmth is diffused throughout the 
room. If the situation of the latter or that 
of that of the fire place should not admit 
of such an arrangement the fresh air may 
be made to enter about halfway up the 
wall, which is simplest effected through 
а pipe. In heating with steam or hot 
water this arrangement is in particular to 
be recommended, and in order to prevent, 
in this case, the unpleasantness of a cold 
current of air the heat-conducting pipes 


‚ Should be so arranged that the air al- 


ready on entering the room is warmed 
and cannot therefore create any downward 
currents. 

In England, as is generally known, slid- 
ing windows are used, in which the upper 
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nently it is important to prevent the gener- 
ation of draft, and, at the same time, 
not arrest astrong exchange of air, for 
which reason it is particularly advisable to 
connect the ventilating apparatus with the 
fire place. 

On building a house it is most advisable, 
as is the custom in England, to make the 
canals for the escape of air oY zinc sheet- 
ing and run them up to the roof, close to 
а chimney, or, better still, between two 
chimneys. The escaping air becomes, 
through this arrangement, slightly warmed 
on ascending, and escapes the quicker. 
One may also installan air syphon pipe, 
leading from the upper part of the room 
to the floor, and finishing behind the fire 
place. However, this apparatus only acts 
when there is a fire. Of special impor- 
tance is the manner in which the fresh air 
is let into a room. If it be effected from 
below, it is advisable to conduct the air 
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half may be drawn down a couple of centi- 
meters, but still draft be prevented by a 
list or border, while fresh air may be let 
in by similarly opening the lower half. 
However, this arrangement is unsuitable 
in countries where there is generally а 
greater difference of temperature of the 
air within and the air without than in that 
country, ав it generates а most unpleasant 
draft. Fresh air may also be introduced 
into dwellings by mechanical agencies— 
namely, by the so called impulsors. The 
pure air is derived somewhere near the 
house and conveyed to the ventilator, 
which diffuses it through canals into 
every corner of a room. Тһе impure air 
escapes through fissures and openings in 
windows, doors, walls and ceilings. And 
if, in addition, a corresponding system of 
suction canals be arranged, the effect is the 
greater, and the division of air is under 
complete control. Indeed, in certain cir- 
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cumstances, dust may be carried away with 
the vitiated air. Тһе circulation of air 
is effected by the fresh air entering at the 
top of the room and sinking downward, 
while the impure air, together with any 
falling dust, is sucked out at the bottom 
under the floor. 

But for the ventilation of factories and 
workshops arrangements of a different 
kind are required. In such cases the 
main point is that in the cold season the 
fresh air enters the workrooms warmed, 
and that the vitiated air continually es- 
capes. Solitary apertures conveying cold 
air into the rocm cause draft and dis- 
comfort, and are therefore generally 
stopped up by the work hands. However, 
the conveyance of fresh air into such shops 
may be easiest effected by running a fairly 
wide canal under the floor, carrying the 
air from without to the fire place, which 
should be encircled with a mantel of sheet 
iron, extending to the floor. The mouth 
of the air canal is situated in the space be- 
tween the fire place and the mantel. Thus 
the air on entering becomes warmed by 
the fire and escapcs at the upper end. 
Larger workshops require, of course, sev- 
eral fire places, and each one should have 
such a canal. 

The ejectment of the vitiated air is 
effected by the fire and the chimney. In 
order to effect this better, square brick- 
built chimneys are to be preferred to the 
ordinary grates, and of greater width. In 
this an iron pipe is fixed in such a man- 
ner that there is a space between it and 
the brick chimney. Тһе iron pipe serves 
to carry off the smoke from the fire, while 


` the impure air escapes through the inter- 


vening space. For this purpose a suffi- 
ciently wide aperture in the brick chimney 
is made near the floor, and another open- 
ing may be made near the ceiling for ven- 
tilation in the summer. Both apertures 
may be closed with valves. 


--------ш-.---- 


Ітоп Chimneys. 

Iron chimneys of somewhat unusual 
design are now built in all sizes by the 
Philadelphia Engineering Works, Limited, 
of Philadelphia. The casing of the chim- 
ney is made of plate iron, strongly riveted, 
thus forming a continuous shell from 
the ground to the top. At the bottom it 
is riveted to a heavy cast-iron foundation 

late ring, secured to the foundation by 
lts passing through it to a second plate 
ring, built solidly in the bottom of the 
At the top is a plate-iron 
ornamental casing. Fastened to the shell 
of the larger chimneys is a wrought-iron 
ladder extending to the top. The chim- 
neys are built with or without fire brick 
linings, depending upon the temperature 
of the escaping gases. The chimneys are 
self-sustaining, requiring no guy rods or 
other fastenings. Their weight, in most 
cases, is sufficient to withstand overturn- 
ing by ordinary wind pressure, but when 
bolted to a foundation of brick or stone 
will resist the highest wind pressures. 


———— — ———— - 


Iron Houses. 


In Guatemala, says an exchange, wood 
is scarce and very dear, owing to diffi- 
culties of transport, and as it is sent 
damp and used in that state for building 
itis especially liable to mold and rot. 
Iron houses are, therefore, much more 
suitable, especially as they are free of 
duty, and therefore cheaper than those 
made of wood, and have come into use 
pretty generally at Guatemala and other 
parts of Central America. Iron buildings 
are much safer in case of earthquakes, 
which are unpleasantly common, protect 
fairly well against vermin, and admit of 
better ventilation than the wooden 
shanties. The Belgians are already taking 
the matter up, and a merchant of that 
locality, established in Guatemala, is 
putting up a number of iron houses. 
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LAW IN THE BUILDING TRADES. 


BEARING OF FIRE ORDINANCE ON REBUILD- 
ING WITHIN FIRE LIMITS. 


WOODEN BUILDING two stories 
high with an attic, was divided 
F by a partition, and the north part 
was used as a tenement, and the south 
part independently as a saloon. A fire 
estroyed the roof, injured the attic and 
upper story of the north part, and burned 
most of the south to the sills. De- 
fendant repaired the north part. put a 
new roof on it, and replaced the par- 
tition so as to make it a complete build- 
ing, and his tenants reoccupied it. 
About three months later he rebuilt the 
south part substantially as before. This 
was а repair, and not the Dilong of 
an addition within the meaning of an 
ordinance forbidding the erection of 
“any building or addition thereto” 
whose outer walls were not composed 
of materials specified by the ordinance, 
or approved by the fire wardens.—Bor- 
ough of Stamford vs. Studwell, Supreme 
Court of Errors of Connecticut, 21 At. 
Rep., 101. 


PRIORITY OF MECHANIC’S LIEN OVER 
PURCHASE MORTGAGE. 


Б. entered into an agreement to sell 
certain lots to J. on credit, which pro- 
vided that J. was to build a house on the 
lots to cost not less than $1500, and when 
the house was inclosed 8. was to conve 
the lots to J. by warranty deed, when J. 
was authorized to make a mortgage and 
obtain a loan on the lots for $1200, after 
which J. was to execute a mortgage on 
the lots to S. to secure the payment of the 
purchase price of the same. It was also 
stipulated that until the deed and mort- 
gages were made, as provided, the legal 
and equitable title should remain іп S., 
and that until that time J. could not sub- 
ject the property to any liens. The deed 
and mortgages were made as provided in 
the contract, but some time prior to their 
execution J. purchased from a lumber 
company material for use, and which was 
used, in the construction of the house, 
but did not pay for the same, and the 
lumber company filed a statement for a 
lien on the lots against J. as owner. In 
an action to foreclose the lien of the lum- 
ber company, the contract under which 
J. held limited his interest and owner- 
ship, and his right to create liens on the 
lots, and the lien of the lumber com- 
pany is subordinate to the mortgage liens 
given in pursuance of the contract.— 

hicago Lumber Company vs. Schweiter, 
77 ii Court of Kansas, 26 Pac. Rep., 
592. 


DANGER SIGNALS WHILE CONSTRUCTING 
BUILDINGS. 


Where а building is in process of con- 
struction and it becomes nec for the 
contractor to so obstruct the sidewalk as 
to render it dangerous, if the contractor 
protects the public by such proper guards 
and signal lights as will render it possible 
for persons in the exercise of ordinary 
care to avoid the danger the contractor is 
exempted from liability, and the city has 
as much right to plead the protection 
afforded by such signals in defense to an 
action against it to recover damages for 
personal injuries as it would have had 

ad it placed such guards and signals 
there itself. The question is as to the 
sufficiency of the protection and not as to 
its authorship.—City of Kansas City vs. 
Berminghn; Supreme Court of Kansas, 


25 Pac. Rep., 568. 
ACTION FOR PRICE OF BUILDING 
MATERIALS. 


Building materials, for the price of 
which action was brought, were delivered 


from plaintiff's dock аё defendant's house, · 


within sight of the dock, by teamsters 
who took receipts for the contents of each 
load sent. One of the plaintiffs helped 


* Copyright, 1891, by Law News Bureau. 
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unload part of the material, and saw 
other portions of it carried to the house, 
and there was testimony that the brick 
delivered there equaled the quantity al- 
ledged. Defendant when informed of the 
amount of plaintiff’s bill, after an inter- 
view with his contractor, promised to pay 
it. This was evidence for the jury of the 
delivery of the whole bill.—Henderson 
vs. Wasserman, Supreme Court of New 
York, 12 №. Y. Supp., 151. 


INTERPRETATION OF BUILDING CONTRACT. 


By а contract to furnish certain mate- 
rials for buildings, including all “ stand- 
ing trim panel backs, . . window 
sashes, doors, blinds, and all inside wood 
and glass required,” the first payment 
was to be made on delivery of the sash 
and “standing trim panel backs," and a 
second payment on delivery of the doors 
and other work specified. The owner re- 
fused to make the first payment, because 
the contractor omitted to furnish all the 
head lights over the doors with glass. 
Whether the head lights were regarded 
as а part of the door or as a separate 
frame over the door, they were not in- 
cluded in the word '*sash," and as glass 
was not, by the contract or the specifica- 
tions annexed to it, clcarly included in the 
term “sash,” the owner's refusal to pay 
was not justified.—Smith vs. Collins, Su- 
preme Court of New York, General Term, 

cond Department, 12 N. Y. Supp., 83. 


SUFFICIENCY OF STATEMENT FOR 
MECHANIC’S LIEN. 


Where, under the Mechanic’s Lien law 
of 1872,a statement for a sub-contractor’s 
lien for materials furnished was filed with 
the clerk of the district court within 60 
days after the contractor had completed 
the building, but not within 60 days after 
the sub-contractor had fulfilled his con- 
tract with the contractor, the statement 
was filed in time. Where it appears from 
the statement of a sub-contractor’s lien 
that the sub-contractor, or one of a firm 


of sub-contractors, had appeared before: 


the clerk of the district court and sub- 
scribed and sworn to the statement, the 
statement was properly verified. Where 
it is shown from the statement for a sub- 
contractor's lien and otherwise that the 
contractor purchased of the sub-contractor 
materials to be put into the house of the 
owner of the land, and that such mate- 
rials were actually put into such house, 
such statement is not necessarily invalid, 
although it may also be shown from such 
statement that the credit was originally 
given to the owner of the ey Сз 
ningham vs. Barr, Supreme Court of Kan- 
sas, 26 Pac. Rep., 583. 


CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDING CONTRACT. 


In an action for breach of building con- 
tract which, after specifying by numbers 
various materials to be used, recited ‘‘ the 
above numbers refer to P. Bros.’ cata- 
logue," evidence that a certain rtion 
used by the builder, for which the con- 
tract called for “ No. 47," was substan- 
tially like ** P. No. 47," is admissible, as 
the contract meant simply that P. Bros.’ 
materials of the specified number should 
be used as models. Where the contract 
fixed the size of sills on which certain 
columns were to rest, and did!not ex- 
pressly state the diameter of the base of 
the columns, evidence by an expert as to 
the proper diameter of the base of such 
columns to rest on such sills is admissible. 
А charge, “іп deciding whether or not 
plaintiff was proceeding with said build- 
ing in compliance with the contract, 

К there must have been a substantial 
compliance in every material particular, 
e as called for by a fair, reasonable 
and practical construction of the con- 
tracts, plans and specifications taken to- 
gether, and where there is a conflict in 
any in these this should be reconciled in 
a practical, workmanlike manner, во as to 
arrive at the fair and reasonable intention 


of the same," is correct, and does not 
leave the construction of the written con- 
tract to the jury.—Linch vs. Paris Lum- 
ber and Grain Elevator Company, Su- 
prome Court of Texas, 15 S. W. Rep., 


MECHANICS’ LIEN LAW IN THE STATE OF 
WASHINGTON. 


The mechanics’ lien law of the State of 
Washington provides that the notice for 
a lien shall contain a statement of the đe- 
mand after deducting all just credits, and 
also a statement of the terms and condi- 
tions of the contract, if any. Such а. 
notice is defective where it states that 
the material and labor for which the 
ien is claimed were furnished under а 
sub-contract, but omits to set out the 
terms of the original contract. The notary 
must use his seal in certifying the verifi- 
cation of such lien notice, as the notice is 
not intended primarily for use in court 
orin judicial proceedings, and hence is. 
not within the exception of a statute pro- 
viding that such documents need not bear 
the seal. Gates vs. Brown, Supreme Court 
of Washington, 25 Pac. Rep., 914. 


CONSTRUCTION OF TECHNICAL CONTRACT. 


Where an ambiguous expression is 
used in a contract, extrinsic facts and 
circumstances showing the practical in- 
terpretation placed upon it by the parties. 
may be received in- evidence. While 
generally it is the province of the court 
to construe written contracts, yet, where 
a term is used in a technical or peculiar 
sense, the question of what that sense is 
or what the intention and meaning of the 
parties were may be submitted to a jury 
upon competent evidence and proper in- 
struction ; but, even if the court alone 
should have given a construction to the 
term, and it clearly appears that the jury 
has put upon it a correct construction, 
and such as the court should have given 
it, the submission of the question to the 
jury is not error. While this is a question 
of law, under these peculiar circum- 
stances the mund of the parties be- 
comes a question of fact, and that is for 
the Li Petra a vs. Nesbitt, Supreme 
Court of Kansas, 25 Pac. Rep., 865. 


——— — 


Architectural Foliage. 


How often do we see in modern foliage 
the very first and simplest law of nature 
totally disregarded, and foliage made to 
grow two ways—growing out at both ends 
at once. What, asks a writer in one of 
our foreign exchanges, can be more ab- 
вога? Yet it is done every day, more par- 
ticularly in classic foliage. And as to 
any natural form or divisions in the 
leaves, it is never thought of ; we are con- 
tent to go on copying the leaves of the 
Greeks and the Romans without ever 
thinking it worth while to make them at 
once more natural, or even to get any more 
variety in form. We look upon it as 
architectural foliage, we are willing to 
accept the conventional forms as being 
the highest and most beautiful that can 
be attained, and we completely and pur- 
posely separate it and cut it off from the 
criginal source from which those old 
artists took their ideas. We shut out na- 
ture, and goonevery day further and fur- 
ther from her. Modern foliated carving 
should be based upon nature and nature’s 
laws, as all carving, whatever may be its 
«ув, has been originally ; but we may and 
should take ideas from all styles of archi- 
tecture, but let us not confine ourselves or 
copy from any. Copy nature in the vast 
variety she gives us and never-endin 
beauty of form, and let us have a littleo 
this variety in our architectural enrich- 
ments. Its leading charac teristics should 
be elegance of form and beauty of light 
and shade, while retaining all the quiet- 
ness and repose necessary for its various. 
positions as architectural enrichment. 
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Indications. 


The Secretary of the National Associa- 
tion is constantly receiving letters from 
all over the country, which indicate that 
the work of the National Association is 
commanding attention among builders of 
all classes, and that the objects it is prose- 
cuting are important issues. 

Much correspondence is received from 
cities not yet affiliated, in which the ex- 
change idea is yet but imperfectly under- 
stood, and one of the most interesting feat- 
ures of this indication of the value of the 
work in hand, is the fact that the workmen 
manifest almost as much interest as do 
the employers. The form of arbitration 


advocated by the National body is attract- 


ing the attention of trades unions in vari- 
ous localities, and in response to the offer 
(published in the July issue of this journal) 
to send copies of the form to persons de- 
siring the same, the secretary has been en- 
abled to place the plan іп the hands of 
various associations of workmen. In one 
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or two instances the request for the form 
has come from officers of State federations 
of labor, which may be assumed an indi- 
cation that the plan is being considered 
at headquarters, and with the knowledge 
of the complete success of the plan wher- 
ever it has already been adopted, benefi- 
cial results will undoubtedly accrue from 
the consideration of the form by the work- 
men as a proposed solution of labor diffi- 
culties. 
WORKING FOR THE GOOD OF THE 
EMPLOYEE. 

The action of the Bricklayers’ Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia, in reference to pupils 
of the trade schools connected with the 
Builders’ Exchange, is a further indica- 
tion that the workmen’s associations are 
recognizing the fact that the National 
Association is working for the good of the 
employee as well as the employer, and 
the example thus set will be felt all over 
the country. Not only does the co-opera- 
tion of the bricklayers with the master 
builders show а recognition of the value 
of trade training, but it is more significant 
as a proof of change of policy on the part 
of trade associations, and indicative of 
the result which will follow joint con- 
sideration of this important subject. 

These two instances which have come 
to the notice of the secretary of the Na- 
tional Association may be safely taken 
as indications of conditions existing in 
other localities of which no knowledge 
has yet been obtained, and it is not un- 
warrantable to assume that they reflect 
conditions that promise much for the 
future. 

The fact of this spirit of inquiry and 
investigation being manifested by the 
workmen, considered in the light of the 
too great lack of harmony which has 
heretofore existed between themselves 
and the employers, shows beyond ques- 
tion that the old spirit of unreasoning 
opposition is giving way to one of har- 
mony. The beneficent result to be gained 
through this harmony and the preserva- 
tion of the harmony itself depends in a 
great measure upon the employers them- 
selves, and it is incumbent upon them to 
pursue such lines of action as shall foster 
the work thus auspiciously begun. 


VALUE OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


It cannot be reiterated too often that 
the work of the National Association is 
constantly proving the wisdom of its ex- 
istence. The seed sown is beginning to 
bear fruit, and, although the period be- 
tween the planting and the harvest is 
long and the growth of the tree imper- 
ceptible to many, it is already casting its 
peaceful shade over the entire country, 
and the result will eventually exceed the 
anticipation of the most hopeful. The 
fact, again, that every recommendation 
of the National body represents the honest 
convictions of builders from many locali- 


ties, and is the outcome of their earnest 
endeavor to create better conditions, bet- 
ter methods, better practices in every 
branch of the building business, between 
employers and workmen, employers and 
the public and among themselves, is suf- 
ficient in itself to most strenuously impel 
every member of each filial body to assist 
the work at all times, and by every means 
in their power, even though they may be 
able to discern no immediate result. 


Se 


A Western Plan for Bringing 
Employers and Workmen To- 
gether. 


The builders of Sacramento, Cal., have 
inaugurated an entirely new departure 
that is somewhat experimental in its 
character. The plan has been on foot 
some time, its purpose being to bring 
about more harmonious relations between 
employers and workmen, and to create 
a more perfect understanding of the prin- 
ciples which should govern their relation- 
ship to each other. The methods by 
which this desirable condition of affairs 
is to be secured is by holding, at stated 
intervals, public meetings at which both 
employers and employees shall be present. 
The speakers at these meetings are chosen 
from the rank and file, and no paid orator 
with theoretical arguments will be al- 
lowed to speak, thus insuring the crea- 
tion of a feeling of friendliness and har- 
mony begotten of personal contact, and 
the benefit of the advancement of prac- 
tical ideas and plans for the peaceful 
solution of local necessities. 

Several of these meetings have already 
been held, at which remarks have been 
made by representatives of both sides. 
Among important topics that have been 
touched upon are shorter hours, the value 
of organization, the apprenticeship sys- 
tem and other subjects of equal moment. 
The subjects that have been brought up 
have been discussed in the most friendly 
manner by the workmen as well as the 
employers, and the effect of the plan is 
already being beneficially felt throughout 
the various branches of the trade. 


CONTRACTORS AND WORKMEN. 


The importance, as affecting the inter- 
ests of builders generally, of establishing 
some means for bringing contractors and 
workmen into harmonious contact with 
each other for the consideration of sub- 
jects touching their common welfare, 
cannot be overestimated. By these means 
the first and most important stumbling 
block in the path of more perfect under- 
standing of the duties of each is removed, 
important questions that have previously 
been avoided are brought up for discus- 
sion, and only by discussing these duties 
which pertain to each, are they recognized 
and established. The greatest drawback 
to the welfare of the building trades that 
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exists to-day is lack of comprehension 
of proper rights and legitimate action, 
and so long as the employers and work- 
men remain apart, just so long will the 
present condition of affairs continue to 
exist. Each interest when considered 
separately, without the presence and in- 
fluence of the other, naturally produces 
-one-sided and imperfect conclusions. 

Mutual understanding between two 
parties to any discussion or condition 
must be arrived at before an equitable 
-adjustment can be effected. These mu- 
tual understandings cannot be obtained 
unless both parties participate in the ad- 
.justment, and no adjustment can be se- 
cured until each party is willing to do its 
share. 

The principles published by any organ- 
ization in the building trades are presum- 
ably the expression of what the members 
consider to be just and honorable, and 
such conditions as are deemed unjust by 
the opposite side are likely to be the re- 
sult of lack of understanding of the inhe- 
rent equity of the case, which are arrived 
at through long terms of one-sided legis- 
lation. The habits of thinking thus en- 
gendered by looking at only one side of а 
question have increased the difficulties at- 
tendant upon bringing about a recogni- 
tion of the fact that employers and em- 
ployees are not opponents, but, in a meas- 
ure, interdependent one upon the other. 

Whatever the means that are finally 
adopted to establish that mutual consid- 
eration of vital topics which is to bring 
about more perfect understanding, one 
side or the other must make the first 


overture, and it is the duty of the em“ 


ployers to form such plans as may seem 
best to afford the employees the chance to 
secure а knowledge of the principles 
which must govern. 


HOW TO REMEDY SOME OF THE EVILS. 


Employers are too frequently in the habit 
of finding fault with the action of trades 
unions, saying, justly perhaps, that their 
action is arbitrary and one-sided, but that 
this is a reason for wholesale opposition or 
an effort to crush them out of existence 
is not true. They should first be given 
the opportunity to correct evils which ex- 
ist within themselves, and if the oppor- 
tunity is not profited by steps should be 
taken to create organizations of workmen 
such as would enable united and equit- 
able action on their part to be had. No 
attempt should be made to crush a union 
that is unreasonable in its demands with- 
out seeking first to show it the unreason- 
ableness of its position, any more than a 
fractious child should be punished by its 
parents without being told what the pun- 
ishment was for and given an opportunity 
to mend its ways. 

Some means should be provided by 
every community of builders, whether 
the plan adopted by Sacremento is used or 
"not, for bringing about a full recognition 
of the duties incumbent upon both em- 
ployers and workmen. Тһе plan of arbi- 
iration advocated by the National Asso- 
ciation, and which has already been suc- 
cessfully adopted in a number of in- 
stances, offers a most excellent solution 
of this problem in that its prime object is 
to establish harmonious relations between 
organizations of employers and organiza- 
tions of workmen in the beginning, and 
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from this harmonious beginning the de- 
sired results are to be evolved. 


The Mid-Year Meeting. 

With the approach of the time for hold- 
ing the mid-year conference of officers 
and directors of the National Association, 
the attention of every member of the 
filial bodies is drawn to the importance 
of sending to the secretary any and all 
suggestions of topics for the consideration 
of the meeting. 

The benefit and assistance to the work 
of the National Association of a mid-year 
conference cannot be overestimated. An 
opportunity is thus given for the arrange- 
ment of the work of the convention and 
the exchanges are given ample time for 
the consideration of every subject that 
is to be acted upon at the annual meeting. 

Instead of, as heretofore, subjects 
brought up for action in the convention 
being acted upon by the delegates without 
previous consideration in their various 
exchanges, or the subject being laid over 
for a whole year in order that it may re- 
ceive consideration in each exchange, the 
mid-year meeting takes up every subject 
that is presented, and from what is sub- 
mitted and from the needs of the builder 
generally formulates a programme for the 
convention, that is given“ to each filial 
body for consideration and discussion. 
The action of the delegates under this 
plan must of necessity be much more in- 
telligent and representative than formerly 
and the result is of greater importance 
from the fact that the delegates more per- 
fectly voice the sentiments of their various 
exchanges under this plan than they did 
when action represented the voice of the 
delegates only. 

The importance of every person who is 
interested in the general welfare of the 
building business expressing, in the form 
of suggestions for consideration, any 
thoughts or opinions that might tend to 
improve any condition or custom that 
needs correction, cannot be urged with 
too much force. 

These suggestions should be forwarded 
to the secretary as soon as possible, in 
order that they may be classified and 
tabulated in time. Every builder who 
thinks at all must observe many practices 
that should be corrected, and probably has 
some plan for that correction. If through 
neglect or carelessness he does not accept 
the opportunity to have that plan per- 
fected and offered as a remedy for the evil 
practice or custom wherever it may exist, 
he is doing not only every reputable 
builder in the country a wrong, but him- 
self as well. 

There are plenty of issues staring every 
builder in the face to-day. that need care- 
ful, earnest and universal consideration. 
Arbitration, the apprenticeship question, 
necessary improvements in methods of 
sub-contracting, are only three of the sub- 
jects that are sufficiently important to 
command the attention of every builder 
in the country. - 

Letters are being constantly received 
by the secretary which indicate that the 
writers do not attach sufficient importance 
to steps that are being taken in their lo- 
calities for the improvement of some 
method or practice, and the same thought 
applies to builders who fail to give their 
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opinions to their fellows, in this connec- 
tion, because they may not think them of 
sufficient importance. It should be re- 
membered by all that one thought sug- 
gests another, and that if no one expressed 
their thoughts there would be no advance, 
no progress; then, too, what might be 
considered unimportant by a builder in 
one locality might contain suggestions of 
the utmost importance to builders in 
other localities. 

Builders who are interested in the work 
of the National Association, but who may 
be in localities where there is no filial 
body, are invited to send suggestions to 
the secretary, whose address appears 
among the list of officers in ‘another 
column. 


Arbitration Between Owner and 
Contractor. 


As an illustration of how the experience 
and judgment of a builders’ exchange may 
be utilized in the settlement of disputes 
between owners and contractors, thus 
avoiding long, tedious and expensive liti- 
gation for both ies, the following case 
is given in detail. 

À member of one of the exchanges con- 
nected with the National Association had 
a matter of importance in dispute with а 
certain owner, and being convinced that 
a quicker and more equitable settlement 
could be reached by referring the case to 
a leading official, of his exchange, whose 
position and experience were such as to 
warrant a fair hearing of both sides and 
a just conclusion, rather than to carry the 
matter to a court of law, proposed such 
reference to the owner. 

The owner, being convinced that the 
reputation of the exchange and of its offi- 
cial was such as to insure a proper hearing 
and an honest conclusion, agreed to so 
refer the case, and the -arbitration took 
place, with results as are hereinafter 
stated. 

An agreeable feature of the whole affair 
is that both parties express satisfaction in 
the judgment rendered. 

This example of what service can be 
rendered through the opportunities offered 
by a well-organized builders’ exchange is 
important to all builders, and should be a 
further demonstration of the power for 
good existing in such bodies. 

Arbitration of matters in dispute between 
Messrs. Blank & Co., contracting plumbers, 
and the Corporation, owner, of the build- 
ing herein mentioned. 


APPOINTMENT OF ARBITRATOR. 


Itis hereby agreed, by and between owner 
(acting through its authorized representa- 
tive Mr. ‚ architect, of Boston), and the 
contractors, that all matters now in dispute 
between them shall be referred to the 
secretary of the Master Builders’ Association of 
Boston, as sole arbitrator; that his decision 
in the premises shall be final and binding; tbat 
the amount decided by him to be due the said 
contractors shall be paid by the said owner 
within five days after such decision, and that 
the said arbitrator’s fee вһаП be equally divided 
and paid by the parties hereto. 

(Signed) , Architect, 

hitect for Corporation, owner. 
Blank & Co., Contractors. 


CLAIM OF THE CONTRACTORS. 


1. That the owner did, tbrough its president 
anà authorized agent, give tbem orders to do 
certain plumbing work in the old wing of its 
building, under general instructions given by 
the president at the time, the same to 
carried out to the best of the judgment and 
ability of the said contractors, and under their 
own superintendence. 

2. That the work was to be done “ by the 
day,” and charge made therefor at ‘ cost” 
with but five per cent added for profit, which 
last agreement was made in consideration of 
the fact that the funds of the corporation 
were low. 

In further consideration of the low state of 
the corporation funds it was agreed to wait 
for payment to suit the convenience of the 
said corporation. 

3. That under: these conditions and none 
other, they, the said contractors undertook 
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the work, ordered and delivered at the build- 
ing material of various kinds, aud proceeded 
to carry out the agreement on their part. 

4. That after they had been at work several 
weeks, had laid out the whole detail, had sub- 
stantially completed the iron piping for soil 
and ventilation, and were busily prosecuting 
and pushing the work to completion. Mr. 

‚ architect, appeared at the building. 
stating that he had been enga to have full 
спагре of the plumbing work, іп connection 
with other work which was now contemplated, 
&nd demanded an estimate from the con- 
tractors of cost of the work they had under- 
taken. 

5. That they, the contractors, demurred аб 
the interference of the said architect, and de- 
clined to make such estimate; but finally, at 
the urgent request of the president ot the 
Corporation, submitted an estimate based upon 
the general instructions originally received 
and the plan and specifications they intended 
to follow. 

6. That immediately after the submission of 
this estimate they were notifled by the archi- 
tect to stop work and remove all material 
delivered by them at the building and which 
had not been placed in position. 

7. That they did not recognize this order of 
the architect and did not stop work, but upon 
receipt of an order from the president of the 
corporation they did stop work, but declined 
to remove any of the unused material. 

8. That in view of these recited facts, they, 
the contractors, are entitled to receive pay- 
ment from the owner forall labor performed 
by them up tothe time they ceased work by 
order of the president, and also for all material 
ordered by the contractors for the work con- 
templated ; also that the prices for said labor 
and material should bethe usual prices charged 
when day work is performed. 

9. That the bill they have rendered, amount- 
ingto $2540, is true and correct under the facts 
&nd conditions above stated. 


REBUTTAL OF THE CORPORATION, OWNER. 


1. Tbe owner does not deny the truth of the 
Statements covered in items 1 to 7 (inclusive) 
' of the contractors’ claim, but avers that it 
should not be charged for anything more than 
the labor actually performed and the material 
actually placed in position up to the time when 
work was stopped by its order, and also avers 
that the price for such labor and material 
should only be “ cost and 5 per cent.” 

2. The owner does not aver that the prices 
charged on the bill rendered by the contract ors 
are greater than are usually charged for labor 
or materials, when work is dove '* by the day,” 
neither does it aver tbat the amount of ma- 
terial charged is greater than would be needed 
for the work that was contemplated by the 
contractors, except in the folowing items : 

Of cast iron pipe, cbarged for soil piping 
and ventilation piping, а large surplus remains 

Ше whole of the work contemplated in that 

epartment being completed before the con- 
contractors stopped work); also, that the 
wrought-iron pipe charged was not used, is 
not now on the premises, and was not de- 
delivered. 

In brass pipe, that there is the following 
discrepancy, the contractors’ bill calling for 
З feet 5 inches of 13-inch heavy brass pipe, 6 
feet 4 inches of 1-inch heavy brass pipe, 7 feet 6 
inches of 44-inch heavy brass pipe more than 
is on the premises. 

That the sheet lead is much greater in 
amount than could possibly be used, also that 
the weight of sheet lead on premises is 49 
pounds less than amount charged on bill. 

3. In regard to the number of days labor 
charged, the owner avers that it seems greater 
than should have been expended сп the amount 
of work done, but would not dispute that item 
if the contractors present it in detail instead 
of in a total number of days. 

4. The owner avers tbattbe contractors gave 
it permission to return certain articles to the 
manufacturers, that it-did so return them, and, 
therefore, these said articles should not in any 
event be charged on the contractors’ bill. 

REVIEW OF EVIDENCE. 

It appears from evidence submitted that the 
corporation owner, did, through its author- 
ized agent, who is also president of the cor- 
poration, interview and consult Messrs. Blank 

Co., plumbers (the contractors), in regard to 
certain work contemplated in and about its 
building, and that as a result of said interview 
the said agent did instruct and order the said 
contractors to proceed to do the work, placing 
them in sole charge thereof, trusting to their 
judgment as to way and manner of construc- 
tion, quality of materials and general superin- 
tendence. апа did agree to рау for the work 
comprehended in the agreement as '' 
work,” and at prices that should represent cost 
with 5 per cent. added. 

lt appears that upon being thus ordered the 
contractors did purchase, deliver and order 
such materials as seemed in their judgment ne- 
cessary, and did put their workmen at work 
upon the premises for the purpose of carrying 
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out and completing the agreement upon their 
rt. 


part. 

It appears that after the contractors and 
their workmen had been engaged for several 
weeks upon tbe premises, tearing out and re- 
moving old plumbing and laying out and put- 
ting new plumbing in position, that the said 
owner decided to undertake other work in and 
about the building of a different nature from 
that upon which the contractors were engaged, 
but which had to be prosecuted more or less in 
conjunction with it, and for that reason en- 
gaged the services of an architect, placing him 
in full charge of all the work. 


It appears that the contractcrs were not con- 
sulted in regard to the desire or intent of the 
owner to make any change in the charge or 
superintendence of the work which had been 

laced in their hands, and gained their first 

owledge of it through the presence of the 
said architect upon the work, and the an- 
nouncement by him that he was in charge 
thereof. 

It appears that the contractors did thereupon 
object to having the work which һай been once 
given into their sole charge, which they had 
planned, laid out and partially performed, put 
into the charge of and under the direction of 
the other party; but, upon the urgent request of 
the president of the corporation, they finally 
consented that the said architect should super- 
intend their work, inasmuch as the president 
wished to insure harmonious prosecution of the 
whole undertaking, but this consent did not in- 
volve any specific or implied authority for the 
architect to annul any portion of the agree- 
ment previously entered into by the contract- 
ors with the owner, nor to interfere materially 
with the carrying out of the same. 

It appears that this consent of the contract- 
ors immediately led to a controversy with 
the superintendent in regard to an estimate of 
probable cost of the work as undertaken, 
which had been submitted by the said con- 
tractors upon request, and this controversy 
finally resulted in the contractors being or- 
dered by the owner, through the president, to 
discontinue work and remove all unused ma- 
terial from the premises, 

It appears that the contractors did, on re- 
ceipt of this order, discontinue work, but de- 
clined to take away any material, and now 
render a bill to the owner for all labor per- 
formed and all material delivered or specially 
ordered for the work in question at regular 
prices and demand payment of the same. 


DECISION. 


The corporation, owner, having engaged the 
services of the said contractors for the purpose 
of securing the performance of certain work, 
and having ordered and permitted them to 
enter upon the premises of the corporation 
and proceed with the said work by a comt ina- 
tion of labor and materials necessary for the 
same, is justly апа equitably bound to the 
said contractors for any and all time ex- 
pended in prosecution of said work, or any 
portion thereof, and is also justly and equit- 
&bly bound to them for all materials delivered 
or ordered for'the said work. 

The appointment of an architect as superin- 
tendent or agent does not in any sense relieve 
the owner from responsibilty for orders given 
by it to the said contractors prior to the said 
appointment. 

‘he discontinuance of the contractors’ em- 
ployment on the work in question by order of 
the owner abrogates that portion of the original 
agreement which refers to prices to be charged, 
inasmuch as the said agreement as to prices 
comprehended that the contractors were to be 

rmitted to complete the work undertaken 
Bat being estopped thereform they are entitled 
to the regular and customary charges for ‘‘ day- 
work,” not only for labor but for meterinls, . 

The owner has no right in justice or equity 
to demand that the contractors remove any of 
the materials ordered or delivered and neces- 
sary for the work contemplated, and to render 
no bill for the same, for the materials so 
ordered were not ordered for the use and ben- 
efit of the said contractors, but were ordered 
for the use and benefit of the said owner, and 
upon delivery became and remain its property 
to be disposed of as it sees fit. 

The c’aim of the owner that the contractors 
gave them permission to return certain of the 
materials to the manufacturers, and that, 
therefore, the said materials should not be 
charged on contractors’ bill, has no weight, 
for the reason tbat the contractors had no cun- 
trol over the disposal of property of the 
said owner, and any statement by them to the 
effect that the said owner could return certain 
materials to the manufacturer cannot be con- 
strued that the said materials were to be 
credited to the said contractors, and as а 
matter of fact the materials, so returned are 
not credited to the contractors, but to the 
córporation or its agent. 

o precedent can be claimed as to any ma- 
terials charged for, on the basis of the state- 
ment made by the contractors as to return 
to the manufacturer. 
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The owner, however, has right in justice апа 
equity to claim that surplus of material 
ordered for such portion of the work as the 
contractors were permitted to complete—to 
wit, the soil aud ventilation piping with 
fittings therefor, be removed by the said 
contractors and be not charged on their bill. 

It has also the right to claim that the weight, 
measurement or amount of certain materials 
charged shall be correct—to wit, brass pipe 
and sheet lead. 

The claim of the owner that the number of 
days labor charged is excessive cannot be al- 
lowed, for it does not ёо appear to the arbi- 
trator after submission of the testimony and 
an examination of the premises, aud, further- 
more, the owner itself admits that it would not 
question this charge if it were made in detail, 
instead of а total number of days work, al- 
though at the same time admitting tbat it is 
not in possession of any facts to guide it in 
checking such cbarge if made in detail. 

The claim of the owner as to the non-use or 
non-delivery of the wrought-iron pipe charged 
on the bill is not sustained, the said work hav- 
ing been discovered, viewed and measured by 
the arbitrator and declared correct. 

The claim of the owner that it should not be 
char, for certain marble which appears on 
the bill is sustained, inasmuch as it appears 
that the marble was not specially ordered for 
this work, but was material left over from pre- 
vious work, and which might or might гоё be 
favorably used. 

6 JUDGMENT. 


Judgment in this case is as follows : 


Messrs. Blank & Co., tbe contractors, are to 
take away from the premises all and singular 
the surplus of soil and ventilation pipe, with 
branches, bends, elbows, &c., which they 
originally delivered there, and did not use in 
the completion of that portion of the work, 
and deduct the same from tbeir bill at same 
rates as originally char; They are also to 
deduct З feet 5 inches of 114-inch heavy brass 
pipe, 6 feet 4 inches of 1-inch heavy brass pipe, 

feet 6 inches of 14-inch heavy brass pipe, 
and 49 pounds of sheet lead, all at prices orig- 
inally charged for same. 

They аге also to take away the Tennessee mar- 
ble slabs, sides and ends, deducting price origin- 
ally charged. 4 

Тһе owner is to рау the said contractors the 
amount of their billas originally rendered, less 
the deductions hereinbefore stipulated, the 
balance of materials being their property and 
at their disposal. Signed, 


——— — itia 
EXCHANGE NEWS. 

Builders have long recognized the necessity 
of some uniform and equitable practice for the 
government and control of the business of sub- 
contracting, some uniform custom to be 
followed in the submission of sub-bids and 
their treatment after submitted, 

The subject is one that requires the earvest 
thought and consideration of every builder in 
the country, not only because of its inberent 
importance, but from the fact that so many 
varied customs and practices exist in different 
localities. Each of these different customs has 
some good features about it, and a combina- 
tion of the good of the whole is what is necess- 
ary for the welfare of the trade. 

The nationalsecretary has recently addressed 
a letter to the secretary of each filial body on 
the subject, and such replies as have been re- 
ceived up to date of going to press sbow that 
in the majority of cases builders make no open 
cause of complaint of the practice which 
exists, but are fully conscious that there is a 
great nccessity for more uniform customs and 
rules of government in this branch of the 
business. 

Every exchange that can see opportunity 
for improvement should take the matter up, 
and such associations as are satisfied with the 
customs that exist in their localities should 
give all the builders of the country the benefit 
of such satisfactory customs and practices 
by making the same public. Such replies as 
have been received to the letter of inquiry on 
this subject will be incorporated in this mcnth's 
excbange news. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

The Builders! Association Exchange is ipn an 
active and healthy condition and the effect of 
the prospect of so soon having a suitable home 
of its own is perceptibly increasing the inter 


est of builders in the association. 
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Sub-contractors find no cause for complaint 
in the customs which govern their business 
and the relations between contractors and their 
“ subs ” are mutually satisfactory. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Advices from Chattanooga, the last city 
affiliated with the National tation, show 
that building interests are in a properous con- 
dition, As an indication of the amount of 
building being prosecuted, the report from the 
building inspectors’ office shows that during 
the month of July over $100,000 worth of per- 
mits were issued. 

Chattanooga is at present the most south- 
erly city connected with the National Associa- 
tion, is growing rapidly and is progressive in 
all its instincts. 

Chicago. 


The recent strikes in the building trades and 
the natural influx of workmen into the city at 
this time, owing to the erection of the World's 
Fair buildings, has flooded the market with 
carpenters, and has had а tendency to disturb 
the harmonious relationships existing between 
the master carpenters aud the United Carpen- 
ters’ Council resulting from the recent arbitra- 
tion, а report of which appeared in the July 
issue of this journal. A mass meeting of car- 

mters was Called early in August to consider 
the situation, as it had been stated by some of 

һе contractors that certain carpenters were 
not living up to the agreement, and the meet- 
ing was called for the purpose of ascertaining 
the truth of the charge. 

The discussion which followed showed that 
if any union carpenter was violating the agree- 
ment it was without the knowledge of the 
council or his individual union, and it was che 
unanimous decision that if such violation was 
practiced and the recreant parties could be 
singled out, their union should expel them. 

The making of the agreement was not child's 

lay, and the carpenters do not propose that a 
Ё ew men shall undo the work which has taken 
months of hard labor on the part of the entire 
organization to accomplish. The carpenters 
are fully alive to the importance of maintain- 
ing the agreement with the employers, and are 
using all their wer to prevent its being 
broken. Resolutions were adopted at this 
meeting looking toward the prevention of any 
misunderstanding, and in harmony with the 
terms of the agreement. 

The condition of affairs which necessitated 
the meeting was the result of the action of 
non-union men and would never have arisen if 
they had had the wisdom to have taken ad- 
vantage of the agreement between the em- 
pioyese and the contractors. This they could 

ave easily done by simply refusing to work 
forlessthan the regular wages fixed by the 
Joint Committee, which was 35 cents an hour. 
In this way they would not only have beenable 
to have maintained higher wages for themselves 
but would have materially assisted in increas- 
ing the amount of work to be done in Chicago 
by assuring owners and builders that there 
would be no cause for fearing the trouble and 
inconvenience of a strike. 

Regarding the condition of affairs among 
sub-contractors, Secretary John writes that no 
word of complaint is heard and that there is 
no prospective action on the part of sub-con- 
tractors looking toward change in the present 
customs which are prevalent in their branch 
of the trade. 

On work of any maguitude in Chicago bid- 
bers for each branch of the work are direct 
contractors, there being only one contractor 
іп the city who is in the habit of taking entire 
contracts. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


The Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange is con- 
tinually demonstrating its importance as one 
of the solid institutions of Kansas City and is 
progressive in every move that it makes. 

A letter from Secretary McDonald states 
that building generally is in its usual condi- 
tion, though a trifle less active than usual. 

Іп reply to questions upon the condition of 
the building business as relating to sub-con- 
tracting, he А that the prevailing custom 
under which sub ontractors of this Exchange 
submit their estimates, draw their pay, &c., 
is generally satisfactory ; complaints that bave 
arisen in this connection in the pe have 
been based almost without exception upon 
abuses of the custom. 

The practice of sub-contractors leaving sub- 
bids with arcbitects for the use of general 
contractors is discouraged, it being believed 
that this custom tends to increase the evil of 
trading upon the figures of others, and to 
otherwise disturb the harmony between gen- 
eral апа sub contractors which is essential to 
the success of every exchange. 

General contractors submitting estimates 
for an entire building and accepting sub-bids 
for various portions of the work are вир] 
to award the same to the lowest bidder, and 
while circumstances have occasionally seemed 
to indicate that the general contractor has 
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ignored the custom, yet it has been almost 
universally the case that upon investigation 
no T founded cause for complaint has been 
found. 

Sub-contractors are paid for labor and ma- 
terial as the work progresses in accordance 
with the stipulation under which the general 
contractor receives his pay, unless other ar- 
rangements have been made before the work is 
undertaken. Thiscustom has proved generally 
satisfactory, but occasionally complaints have 
been beard over the question of the retention 
by the general contractor, until the final com- 
pletion of the building, of the same percent- 
age upon the work of the sub-contractor as is 
required of himself. 

he establishment of a code of rules to gov- 
ern the receiving of bids and awarding of con- 
tracts, both as between the architect and the 
general contractor and the geveral contractor 
and the sub-contractor, has been under consid- 
eration for some time past, and, while it has 
been found extremely difficult to form a code 
that meets the approval of all, the progress 
thus far made is exceedingly satisfactory, and 
it is felt by members of the Exchange that 
efforts in this direction will not be unre- 
warded. 

The permanent exhibit of building material 
in connection with the Exchange is constantly 
being improved and increased in importance, 
and it is safe to say that the Exchange has the 
finest display of building supplies in the West. 
A large number of representative concerns 
have taken advantage of this opportunity to 
exhibit their products, and the display em- 
braces every variety of material which enters 
into the construction of buildings. 

The Exchange ha: addressed а notice to 
manufacturers and dealers in the building 
trades, setting forth the advantages of th» ex- 
hibit as а à pee for the advertis»ment of their 
wares, and to visitors to the Exchange who de 
sire more explicit information regarding. any 
material or device, a postal car containing 
the address of the proprietors of the materi: 
in question is supplied free of charge. 

е benefit to an exchange of an exhibit of 
this character should not be underestimated, 
for its value and assistance, both to architects 
and builders, has been proven in the experience 
of both Kansas City and Philadelphia. These 
two exchanges have set the mark high, and 
their example should be followed by every 
other association in the national body. 


Lynn, Mass. 


Members of the labor unions in the building 
trades are taking steps to secure an increase 
in the number composing the State Board of 
Arbitration by the addition of two members 
who shall be practically conversant with the 
building business, The workmen maintain 
that the board at present is so made up that 
controversy in their branch of the trade can- 
not be properly adjusted, and it is believed 
that the presence of men more familiar with 
the building business would be of great advan- 
tage. No criticism whatever js made as upon 
the character of the membership of the board, 
but that it should contain men familiar with 
building is considered essential for the welfare 
of the trade. 

The Master Builders’ Association is in a 
prosperous condition, with about the usual 
amount of business going forward. 

The sub-contractors of Lynn are very much 
dissatisfied with the present system of sub- 
contracting. The sub-bids are placed by the 
architect with tbe genera] contractor in most 
instances, and the system of payment is very 
much at loose ends. 

Building generally is in fair condition and 
no trouble is being experienced with the work- 
men. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


‘A letter from Secretary Vogel states that 
sub-contractors find considerable fault with 
the fact that there isso much trading of bids, 
alleging that they suffer by the practice. 

Everything is quiet in the labor market at 

resent, the readjustment of affairs resultin, 
rom the recent strikes having proved sufti- 
DT satisfactory to prevent any further dis- 

ce. 


r 

The Exchange, at a meeting held August 12, 
adopted the final plansfor Ше Exchange build- 
ing to be erected at Fifth street and Grand 
avenue. The plans are a decided modification 
of those adopted last spring. The original 
plans did not provide for a fire-proof building, 
and they were made on the basis of an expendi- 
ture of $75,000. At the meeting mentioned 
the Exchange voted an additional expenditure 
of $25,000, with which the building can be 
made fire proof. Itis to be six stories high, 
with a high assembly hall on the top story. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
The project of uniting St. Paul and Minne- 


pone into one city was recently considered by 
the Builders Exchange, and after several 
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'һев on the subject had been made by va - 
rious members the question was put to vote, 
which established the fact that the Exchange 
was unanimously against the proposition. 

In response to the query regardiug the con- 
dition of sub-contractors, the secretary, 
Richardson, writes that there never was a time 
in the history of the city when all trades were 
so well satiaflod аз they are at present, and that 
no desires have been ex resed. for any changes 
іп the present method of carrying on the busi- 
ness of contracting. There is no apprehension 
of any disturbance of the present harmonious 
relations existing between employers and work- 
men, and it is the general opinion that the fu- 
ture is very promising in tbis connection. 


Omaha, Neb. 


The buillers have been having trouble with 
their bricklayers, who struck early in August. 
The mea returned to work, after being out 
&bout two weeks, under the old conditions, and 
everything is running smoothly at present 


Pittsburgh. 


The bricklayers' strike is still on, and many 
sensational statements that are being sent out 
by the strikers indicate that they are assured 
of success, The Builders’ Exchange is, how- 
ever, standing firmly together and the master 
builders are securing men as fast as possible 
from whatever source they cau be obtained. 
The Philadelphia builders have been helping 
their brothers of Pittsburgh in every way in 
their power апа һауе sent many of their 
workmen to the latter city. 

There have been no new developments of 


any importance in the strike since the last 
issue of this Journal, everything being at a 
practical standstill so far as union bricklayers 


are concerned. Already this trouble has cost 
the building industry of the city over $500,000 
in wages and profits, The Builders’ Exchange 
has taken a determined stand against the strik- 
ers and tbe members of that organization have 
agreed to stand out fortheirrights. The whole 
strike now hinges on theaction of the bricklay- 
ers. Nota building of consequence is being 
erected that was not started prior to May 1. 

There are several thousand men out of em- 
ployment. Of the 400 bricklayers who br id 
nally went on strike, only about 100 are with- 
out employ ment, and this number is being paid 

larly by the national organization of 
bricklayers. 'Тһе distressing part of the situ- 
ation lies in the fact that АП” other skilled me- 
chanics and laborers who would be employed 
about the buildings are without work because 
of the bricklayers’ strike, and are receivi 
no financial assistance whatever. Many o 
them are in actual want. They, too, struck on 
May 1, but went back to work, and are now 
willing and anxious to work, but cannot, as 
the bricklayers hold the key to the situation 
and will not give up. Тһе fact that the 
Builders’ Exchange has imported 150 brick- 
layers from this and other cities is not havin; 
the effect that was expected. Very few о 
this number are practical bricklayers, skilled 
in the trade. It is rumored tbat the striking 
bricklayers intend to form a builders’ ex- 
change and take contracts for buildings in 
opposition to the Builders’ Exchange. At tbis 
time it is impossible to ascertain how much 
truth there is in the story. 

In the August issue of Carpentry and 
Building it was stated in this department that 
the Mason Builders’ Association of Boston was 
the first to practically apply the form of arbi- 
tration adopted and advocated by the Na- 
tional Association at the fifth convention. 
This statement was made previous to the re- 
ceipt, by the secretary, of information from 
Pittsburgh to the effect that the mason build- 
ers of that ay had taken similar action and 
had established the plan as a practical success 
not later than the middle of April. 

Nothing half so strong can be said in favor 
of the wisdom of advocating the form of ar- 
bitration as is evidenced in this example of its 
utility: All through the strikes which have so 
seriously disturbed Pittsburgh not a single 
stone mason has been thrown out of employ- 
ment through labor troubles, 


Portland, Maine. 


The members of the Builders’ Exchange 
held their annual outing on August 12, and all 
turned out and enjoyed themselves thor- 
oughly. The day was spent in field sports, in 
which a)l participated, and every member re- 
turned to the city feeling better for the day. 
An excellent dinner was served at the place of 
resort, which contributed much to the pleasure 
of the occasion. 

The carpenters have been granted nine 
hours per day. 


Providence, R. I. 


Providence builders find the present system 
of sub-contracting entirely satisfactory, and 
gverything їп the building business and the 
Exchange is moving along smoothly 
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Saginaw, Mich. 


A small strike of bricklayers for an increase 
of pay over $3.50 per day is now in force. 
None of the other trades are affected, 
early settlement is expected. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Secretary Walsh writes that everything is 

uiet in St. Louis in the building trades, and 
that affairs in the Exchange are moving along 
about as usual. 

Regarding the practices existing in the sub- 
contracting branch of the trade, there seems 
to be no general dissatisfaction. About the 
poly unpleasant feature of this branch of the 
business is the habit of certain sub-contractors 
in sending bids for portions of a job to general 
contractors indiscriminately, unsolicited. 
These bids are frequently the lowest, and too 
often fix the amount for which that portion of 
the work must be done by the sub-bidder 
whore estimate is solicited. Aside from this 
custom everything is seemingly satisfactory. 


; and ап 


Worcester, Mass. 


At а meeting of the Builders! Exchange, held 
on August 13, the association was duly organ- 
ized under the laws of Massachusetts as а cor- 

rate body, with the following charter mem- 
Das: C. D. Morse, Millbury ; O. S. Kendall, 
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H. W. Eddy, E. B. Crane, Franklin B. White, 
George W. Carr, George Kingston, Jesse 
Smitb, O. W. Norcross, George F. Barnard, 
Thomas Barrett, Wiliam Knowles, Thomas 
O’Gara, Hen . Farrar, Frank H. Goddard 
and George Bouchard. C. D. Morse of Mill- 
bury was elected president of the new corpora- 
tion, and George Bouchard clerk. 

The by-laws of tbe Builders’ Exchange were 
adopted, and the officers elected were; Pres- 
ident, C. D. Morse of Millbury ; vice-president, 
О. Б. Kendall; clerk, George Bouchard ; 
treasurer, Frank Н. Goddard ; directors to 
serve until January, 1892, O. W. Norcross 
George F. Barnard, George W. Carr an 
Thomas Barrett ; to serve until January, 1893, 
George Kingston, Tbos. O’Gara and William 
Knowles. The oath of office was administered 
to all the newly-elected officers of the corpora- 
tion by Justice of the Peace Н. Т. Farrar, also 
member of the Exchange. The pu es of 
the corporation are to tbe establishment 
and maintenance of a place for social meetings 
of its members and the interchange of opinion 
and discussion of architectural, social and 
business matters. 


Notes. 


The Connecticut granite cutters have re- 
cently struck in support of the striking East 
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Haven qua men and have decided to boy- 
cott three of the five quarries located at that 
place. The stone cutters have agreed not to 
work on any of the product of these quarries. 
and will {далу leave апу yard into which 
these stones may be brought. * 


A case is now being tried in the New York 
City courts to secure damages from an al- 
ledged conspirator for causing a strike of 
bricklayers. 


The Bricklayers Union of CR MED has do- 
nated $2000 to aid the striking architectural 
iron workers of that city.—New York World. 

If contractors generally evinced as great 
a uvity of purpose and earnestness as is shown 
by this paragraph an adjustment of affairs 
would be s ily reached and the necessity of 
such donations obviated. 


The various trade unions connected with 
building in Toledo are at present engaged in 
an active endeavor to secure from the em- 
ployers definite recognition of union labor. 
Committees have been appointed to visit 
various employers with this object in view 
and this committee has already begun its work. 


The masters of Toledo are not as thor- 
oughly organized as they should be and now 
is an excellent time for the formation of a. 
Builders Exchange. 


Architects’ Commissions in Spain. . 


In the annual proceedings of the Italian 
Society of Engineers and Architects is the 
following schedule of commissions (hono- 
raria) adopted by the Royal Academy of 
San Fernando, Madrid, Spain : 

Local work is arranged in 18 classes, 
according to cost; and a sliding scale of 
commissions is devised in the form of 
percentages on the cost of each class : 


Class. 

1. Buildings tocost within $5,000 

2. x “ '* between 5,000 and $7,500 
4 “ 7. ? “ 000 


8. “ “ 500 қ 

4. “ [LI “ “ 10,000 “ 15,000 
5. ot “ “ “ 15,000 “ 20,000 
6. “ “ “ “ 20,000 “ 95,000 
7. “ “ “ “ 25,000 “ 80,000 
8. u “ “ “ 80,000 “ 85,000 
9, “ и “ 35,000 “ 40,000 
10. “ “ “ “ 40,000 “ 45,000 
11; “ “ “ “ 45,000 “ 50,000 
1.7.4 4“ 50000 4 "5,000 
1.0004 15.000 © 100,000 


Table Showing 
Cost of Building. 


А. В. C. D. E. 
5.0 25 2.0 0.5 0.5 
.. 475 2.875 1.9 0.475 0.475 
2.4.5 2,25 1.8 0.45 0.45 
.. 4,25 2.125 1.7 0.425 0.425 
.. 4.0 9.0 1.6 0.4 0.4 
2. 8.75 1875 1.5 0.8975 0.375 
85 1.75 1.4 0,85 0,85 
.. 3.95 1.625 1.3 0.325 0.325 
.. 8.0 1.5 1.2 0.3 0.3 
.. 2.75 1.375 11 0.275 0.275 
.. 2.5 1.25 1.0 0.25 0,25 
.. 2.25 1195 0.9 0.225 0.225 
2.0 1.0 0.8 0.2 0.2 
A—Full architectural services. _B—Draw- 


ings and estimate. C—Drawings only. D— 
Estimate. E—Copies of drawings. 


When the cost exceeds $100,000 the 
architect is to receive an annual stipend 
of $600 to $800 in addition to the 1 per 
cent. for drawings and estimate. If_re- 

uired by the owner, the architect must 
alway render an estimate of cost. On 
this estimate his commission will be cal- 
culated in case the work should not pro- 
ceed ; likewise in case it should be exe- 
cuted according to plans and the total cost 
should exceed the estimate. Ifthe actual 
cost on the same condition falls within 
the estimate, the architect's commission 
will be based on the cost instead of the 
estimate. When preliminary sketches 
only are furnished deduct 10 per cent. 
from the above schedule. 

For buildings at a distance not exceed- 
ing 16 miles from the architect's office, 
the charge for superintendence will be in- 
creased by 25 per cent. in addition to trav- 
eling expenses. When the distance is be- 
tween 16 and 40 miles add 50 per cent., 
plus traveling expenses, to the schedule 
charge for superintendence. If the dis- 
tance be from 40 to 80 miles add 75 per 
cent., and for each additional 80 miles add 
100 per cent., all with due regard to the 
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conditions and 
noted. 

For superintending public buildings a 
suitable salary is to be allowed. For de- 
signing public buildings the commission 
will be double the amount charged for 
private work. The charge for valuations 
of public buildings will be the same as for 
private ones. For verifications of con- 
siderable importance, also for monu- 
mental restorations, a special agreement 
will be made as to compensation. 

For ordinary restorations, repairs, &c., 
requiring the aid of architectural draw- 
ings, the commission will be the same as 
for new work. Where no drawings are 
required the architect should receive a 
salary not less than $30 per month for 
work lastiñg six months or longer, and 

e 


exceptions previously 


for work of less duration a percentage as 
follows for valuations : 
Commission. 
Per cent. 

Valuations of work within $2,500 5. 

“ “ “ 5,000 47 

st “ ч 10,000 44 

xe 4 * — 15,000 4.2 

8 ft “ 20000 41 

s “ “ 95000 40 

“ T “ 50,000 8.0 

“ ч * 100,000 2.7 

“ “ “ 000 2.4 

H «| *" 4000000 20 


Where valuations are for the division of 
property among heirs, &c., add 50 per 
cent. to the architect’s commission. In 
case the architect should also be required 
to furnish дарагаке plans of the various 
allotments of property among its claim- 
ants his commission will be doubled. 


A Royal Villa. 


The villa which the Empress Elizabeth 
of Austria is having built at Corfu, says a 
foreign exchange, will certainly be one of 
the most pertect and luxurious dwellings 
imaginable. Surrounded by superb 
grounds which are all the year round a 
mass of fragrant blossoms, and shaded 
by dense groves of palm and blue-gum 
trees, the house, throned, as it were, on a 
hill, looks like a huge jewel in the 
glorious light of the Eastern sun. Itis 
constructed in Pompeian style, the walls, 
of pink Ferarra marble, are adorned with 
beautiful mosaics, and the flat roof is in- 
closed by an elaborately-carved balus- 
trade. hind the villa is a field of roses, 
comprising 25,000 bushels of all kinds and 
colors. A trellised walk, covered with 
climbing noisette and nyphetos roses, en- 
closes this unique collection, the flower- 
laden branches meeting and interlacing 
overhead, and hanging down on both 
sides almost to the ground. Here and 
there the snowy column of a high reach- 
ing fountain rises far up into the air and 
falls in glittering spray on the turf smooth 
as velvet bordered with groundivy. The 
gardens and park are almost completed. 


The latter descends in sloping terraces to- 
the edge of the sea, where a marble flight. 
of stairs leads to a private harbor. A 
lighthouse, also built of marble, and pro- 
vided with an enormous electric lamp, 
will throw its dazzling rays over the 
waters and on thesurrounding woods. A 
sea wall of pink marble, studded at in- 
tervals with tall vases of majolica filled 
with aloe plants, stretches along the shore,. 
separating the grounds from the golden 
sands of the beach. 

The villa contains 128 rooms, and the 
stables can hold 50 horses. From the 
windows of the Empress's sleeping apart- 
ment and boudoir the view is admirable, 
reaching far away to where the mount- 
ains of rus and Albania tower into 
thesky. Allthe rooms will be furnished 
with the exquisite taste ever displayed by 
the Empress in all interior arrangements. 
Her Majesty's boudoir will be entirely in 
white and silver— walls, ceiling and all— 
with doors of white lacquered wood 
pee with groups of lilies of the val- 
ey, violets, and heather, and white vel- 
vet furniture. But it is said that the 
stables, saddle, and harness rooms will be 
the greatest marvel of the place. For 
these Elizabeth has ordered everything 
to be brought from England, down to the 
пашаа of light оак. Тһе building 
devoted to this part of the establishment 
is at some distance from the house, and 
is very picturesque, with its many gables, 
its latticed windows, and its pointed roofs 
overrun with cr rs. The alley leading 
to it gently ascends through the woods, 
and is bordered with variegated gera- 
niums and groves of camellias, azaleas, 
and gigantic ferns. The villa will cost, 
when finished and furnished, over 10,000,- 
000f. (about $2,000,000), not including, of 
course, the treasures of art which are 
being sent down to adorn the picture 
gallery. 

у —— - 

THE ALLIANCE COMMERCIAL CONVEN- 
TION held at Topeka recently had be- 
fore it and discussed for an entire day a 
plan for the establishment of co-operative 
stores in every city in the Union. Н. W. 
Sandusky of Columbue, general secretary 
of the Alliance Exchange, claimed that a 
company known as the National Union 
Company had been chartered in the State 
of New York with a capital stock of 
$20,000,000, $3,000,000 of which it is 
said is already paid up. Each town is to 
have a resident manager, who has charge 
of the store and has a vote in the meetings 
ofthe company. Goods are to be pur- 
cbased by regular agents in large quan- 
titics and shipped direct from the centers 
or distributing points in large quantities 
direct to every store. The distributing 
points are to be New York, Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, New Orleans and Salt Lake or 
San Francisco, 
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KING’S WINDSOR CEMENT 


FOR PLASTERING WALLS AND CEILINGS. 


It is more than three times as strong, over twice as hard, 
And requires one-third less labor than lime-and-hair plaster. 


Houses plastered with King’s Windsor Cement can be occupied from four to six weeks sooner than those 
finished in the us „way. 


The plaster#{g does not chip or pit, and any mason can apply it. 


King's Windsor Cement is indorsed and used by the leading architects and by prominent builders through- 
out the United States. 


For further pa ticulars apply to or address the following agents: 


Holmes & Ha: Elmira, N. Nobte & Carter, Springfield, Mass. Geo. E. Warren, Newton Center, Mass. Lather Keller, Scranton, Pa. 

L. Man: ter and Бао, N.Y. Моггау Brothers, А „Ра. Stitt. Price & Со.. Columbus, о." W.W. Weston, Honesdale, Pa. 

W. H.W tz, Williamsport. Pa й Garrison, Willams & litaburg, Pa. Kelly Leland L&T. Co., Cleveland, О. S. M. Hamilton & Co., Baltimore, Ма. 

Leslie & Trin! Phlladely! in, Pa Mocpuy Bros., Amsterdam, Y. Smith, Sing Sing, М. Y. Y Gaffney Waterbury Conn. 

Jas. H. McGill, Washington. Barnes & Ladow, Mechanicsville, N.Y. E. A. Chatfield Co., New Haven, Conn. С. Е. Paisler, New 

Dickinson Bros. & King, Chi m. Hascal Dodge, Pittsfield, Mass. B. Campbell, Ithaca, N. Y. LC. Wright & Со. Fitchburg, Mass. 

Glencoe Lime & Cement Co., St. Louis, Kanen Eres , Utica, 5- Ү. А. A, Schaupp, South Bethlehem, N.Y. W.M. X Itmore È Co., ао, Onio. 
Akron, nce 

„н. “iteCammon & Bro., Cincinnati, О. Erte Lime & Cement Co., Erie, Pa. Davis & palupeldge Trento ton, N. J. Опа 1. кка 


— оғ — 
J. B. KING Ас CO., Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, 


—— 924 STATE STREET, NEW YORK.— 
Also Sole Manufacturers of Bead Diamond Brand Calcined Plaster. 


MORSE ELEVATOR WORKS. 


Morse, Williams & Co., 


BUILDERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


"no aur. ELEVATORS 


Send for Circulars. 
Office, 1105 FRANKFORD AVENUE, 


Works: - Frankford Avenue, Wildey and Shackamaxon Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


D. York Office, 108 Liberty Street. Bosten Office, 33 Lincoln Street. 
4 noe tut on Richmond. V. Office, 1429 E. Main Street. 


RE s ati "ES D IX I 0 D 0 m Р ANY, 
Е L E VAT O RS, у Б Р . PRE alnut ARE Pa. 


The Best and Cheapest Power Freight M un MANUFACTURE 
Made. Send for Сітсшаг and Estima 


A н. see maxuracrorrxe со. | Rolled Beams Channels, Angles, Tee, Shape and Bar Iron of all Sizes. 
116,118 & 120 Ка DET ралды М.Ү. Roof Trusses, Girders and Joists for fire-proof buildings framed and fitted as per plans, 
32 W. Mitchell St., Atlanta, ба. Phoenix Wrought Iron Columns of ei si" cairns and estimates furnished. 


jz LADD'S DISCOUNT BOOK. 


AND HOISTS. 
KIMBALL BROS., ANAMOSA, IA. 


Get our Ju before юзе contracts 
and send for circular “ 


VAN DUZEN'S« 
3 -LOOSE-PULLEY OILER- 
ИОМ 15 А GRAND SUCCESS, THE PROOF IS 


imm IMITATORS AREMAKING OILERS 
“о. „ WHICH ARE INFRINGEMENTS ON OUR 


Y ? PATENTS 
Sc Write ror Coli DUZER al i3 Т! " 


"L EVATORS 


(Passenger and Freight.) 
DUMB WAITERS and CELLAR HOISTS. 


Write for Estimates and Catalogue. 
N. W. cor. Pearl & Plum Sts., Cin., Ohio, 


NTERPRISE SAFETY ELEVATOR CO. 


t h 
5" BUILDI NG PLANS 
КЕБЕК ЖЕН Қ тео о: 

T 
$30 eda И ыы free pee t. Send ten cents For Example, we desire to find the net of $73.00 at discount 65, 20, 714, 5 and 2% percent. Bythe 
(stamps) for | PALLISER, FA L Төк R & CO., | old way we take our pencil, and, after a deal of figuring, conclude ‘df we haven't made an error) 
particulars (о | Architects, 24 E. 42d St., New York. | that the result should be $17.51, but we are not sure of it till we prove it. By the new way (the 
————————— | use of Ladd's Discount Book), we put our finger right on it in a moment, and know that the re- 
— і ult is correct. 

Dodd.—The American Reformed |* The book contains over 100,000 computations, and is ind mpeneable where percentages are 


Ense Book. Bnbracing gauses, вушріоше employed. Price, per mail, 93.00. Double Indexed Edition, $4. 


breeding, rearing and management on the 
3y Р 


reformed system of practice. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
Н. Dopp; 422 pages; cloth............. % ^ ы j * 


bavio williams, |DAVID WILLIAMS, Publisher ana Bookseller, 


96-102 Reade Street, - New York. 96-102 Reade Street, New York. 
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ROOFING. 


Ehret’s Black Diamond Prepared Roofing. 


Best, Cheapest, Most Durable; anybody can put it on. 


CHICAGO. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Water, Steam, Acid and Gas Proof. Send for Circular 
containing description, price list, references, &c. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


M. EHRET, 


Jr., & CO., 


ST. 10018. 


812 Lincoln Building, Union Square, New York. 


Instruction at Home by Mail. 
Courses in Perspective Drawing. Architectural De- 
sign and Decorative Art. $25 to per annum, 
cording to number of assignments, For full particu. 
lars apply to C. POWELL KARR, Architect. 


ШЕЕ THE BUILDERS’ GUIDE 


Is still to the front. Price, 50 cents. Sat 
isfaction guaranteed Тһе Great Circle of Jack Raf 
tera, the greatest Јас sock patter plan out, sent free. Ad- 
dress CKS, Р.О. Box for, Omaha, Neb. 


AGENTS COIN MONEY SELLING THE 


BES T WEATHER STRIPS MADE, Fitany door. Ро 
tive drop (В) prevents bottom air, dust and snow. 


MINERAL WOOL 3% 


г FOR DEADENING OF SOUND. 


Protection 
against 
Heat and 


United States Mineral Wool Co., 


2 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
PAPERS, TRACING CLOTH, RULES, TAPES, &c. 
Send for Catalogue. 

А. Н. ABBOTT & CO., 

5o MADISON STREET, CHICAGO. 


Solid Braided Window Sash Cord. 
The most durable and economical. 
Send for Samples to the Manu- 


Ur A Concaves (О and D) nailed on door and frame side, Jacturers, 

ic] P | pua AE OG d into Samson Cordage Works, 

eR IR ee 115 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
WOODWORKERS’ MACHINE. 


L. F. PARKS, 


I want to send you circulars of something novel and 


useful for your workshop. 


- 272 Colerain Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


TO ADVERTISE OUR 
SELF-SETTING PLANES, 


We send a 5c. Carpenters’ Cedar 
with «сша if this pe is mentio 
6 5c. penas у mail, =й $1.50. 
ncils by expre: о 
Еуегу d cools Aik AL. PSEN 
САСЕ TOOL CO., VINELAND, N. J. 


= free, 


THE GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN 


RO OF ING. 


We are now ready to supply the product of en- 
tirely new machinery and (соға госеввен just completed, 
by which we not only have greatly improved 
the stren, and durability of our well-known 
ASBESTOS ROOFING, but have also secured a degree 
of uniformity never before attained in any similar 
fabric. We offer this as the PERFECTED form of the 
portable Roofing which we have manufactured 
with continued improvements during the past thirty 
yours, and да the most desirable Roofing for gen- 
eral pu: 

The important features of our recent improve- 
ments, for which patents have been allowed in 
this Country and in Europe, are described in our 
new circular, which, with samples. will be sent 
free by mail. 

Our Asbestos Roofing is now in use upon Fac- 
tories Foundries, коно Gins, Chemical Works, 
Railroad Bridges, , Steamboat Decks, etc., in 
all parts of the Borie 

It is supplied ready for use, in rolls of 200 square 
feet, and weigns with Asbestos Roof Coating, ready 
for shipment, about 85 pounds to 100 square feet. 

It is adapted for steep or flat roofs in all climates, 
and can be readily applied by unskilled workmen 

As There are inferior imitations of our Asbestos 
Roofing, purchasers are cautionéd. 


Samples and Descriptive Prist List free by mail. 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING C0., 


BOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


H. W. Johns’ Asbestos Liquid Paints, 
Fire - Proof Paints. Building Felt, 
Steam- Pipe and Boiler Coverings, 
Asbestos Steam Packings, Caskets, etc. 
Vulcabeston Moulded Rings, Washers, etc. 


87 Maiden Lane, New York. 


WATER PROOF, 


^j, // 


pADE MAR j 


VAM». l, 
ША? тт, 2. 
Ип 2, ЖАЙ 


7 Е. W. BIRD & SON, 


East Walpole, Mass. 


We will gladly mail samples free to any one. 


FROST PROOF, 


AIR TICHT. 


АП Leading Architects recommend and all Reliable 
Contractors use 


Manufactured solely by 


 NEPONSET WATER PROOF PAPERS 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 


RRETT MFG. CO., Chicago, Ill. 


S. E. BA 

C. B. HEWITT & BROS., New York York City. 
DiMMICK & ‘ancisco, Cal. 
A. 


Ww. 
BALDWIN & CO , Limited, New Orleans, La. 
EHRET, WARREN MFG CO., St. Louis and Kansas City, 


wA RREN-EH RET CO., Philadelphia, Ра. 


“STAR BRAND.” 


This justly celebrated brand of Red Rosin-Sized Sheathing is manufactured only by us. 


If you cannot obtain it of your dealer 


write us for samples and prices. For strength, finish and beauty of color it cannot be equaled for the money. 


WARREN-EHRET COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of Building Papers, Roofing Felts, Carpet Linings, &c., 


432 MARKET STREET, 
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Intercommunication Among Builders. 

There never was a time when inter- 
communication among builders was more 
important to the craft or more likely to 
be of advantage to individuals in the 
building trades than at present. The 
work of the local Builders’ Exchanges 
and the general supervision of the Na- 
tional Association of Builders has given 
the opportunity for all to take part in the 
work that is to be done, which, if im- 
proved, will tend greatly to the advantage 
of all in the building business. There are 
questions to be discussed, rules and 
methods to be formulated and decisions 
to be reached which require the active 
and intelligent co-operation of all con- 
nected with the building trades. There 
is, then, the necessity for a channel or 
medium through which communication 
шау be made. The country is so large, 
the interests so vast and the persons 
concerned are so numerous that nothing 


short of a publication of the widest 
circulation is adequate for the purpose. 
It is with pleasure, therefore, that we о 
the columns of this paper to the free dis- 
cussion of all questions that are of inter- 
est to members of the building trades. 


CHANGE, CHANGE —WE ALL 
CHANGE.—Cham/fort. 


The Builders’ Exchange. 


For some months past we have devoted 
several pages of each issue of this journal 
to a department known distinctively as 
the ‘‘ Builders’ Exchange." The subjects 
discussed and the news presented in its 
pages have been such as to specially interest 
those most intimately associated with the 
progress of the Builders’ Exchange move- 
ment throughout the country. The de- 
partment has been under the immediate 
management of the secretary of the asso- 
ciation, and has been the means of doing 
great good. But we think we see the op- 
portunity of serving the trades we address 
still more satisfactorily. The present 
number inaugurates some slight changes 
in the arrangement of matter, so far as 
concerns the special class of topics and 
division of work named, which we think 
will command the approval of our read- 
ers. ` These changes are made with a view 
to interesting builders in general in the 
discussions that are in progress. While 
still continuing the department called 
Builders’ Exchange, it will be for the 
future restricted to the directory of the 
National Association and to the presenta- 
tion of official announcements. Discus- 
sion of Builders’ Exchange questions and 
of subjects in general interesting to build- 
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ers will be scattered through our regular 
pages, and arranged as may seem to be 
expedient from time totime. We are led 
to take this step because more people are 
concerned in the Builders’ Exchange 


movement than are members of existing 
exchanges. In fact, there is nothing done 
in any Builders’ Exchange that is not of 
importance to every master builder in the 
community, and to his employees as well. 


NOVELTY IS THE GREAT-PARENT OF 
PLEASURE.—South, 


Benefits of Organization. 


The building trades are now, as always, 
divided into two great camps. There are 
the contractors or master builders on the 
one side, and the mechanics and em- 
ployees on the other. Organization is the 
watchword with all. Nor are the two 
necessarily hostile to each other; but 
there is such a vast number of persons in 
each class that nothing short of thorough 
organization and careful discipline will 
enable them to treat with each other in a 
way to secure the elevation of the build- 
ing business. The workmen were the 
first to organize, and after they had dem- 
onstrated the advantages that follow 
upon organization, the employers adopted 
similar plans. In the limited time since 
both have been organized and skillfully 
directed by able leaders, results have been 
secured pleasing and advantageous to all. 
Disputes have been avoided, and the best 
interests of all have been conserved, and 
yet there is more good work to do. 


ART 18 A JEALOUS THING ; ІТ REQUIRES 
THE WHOLE AND ENTIRE MAN.— Michael 


Angelo. 
Mr. Sayward’s Articles. 


For the future Mr. Sayward's articles, 
either with or without signature, will be 
found in the pages of this periodical 
where their subject matter would natu- 
rally place them in the general plan upon 
which the paper is published. Letters 
from master builders or mechanics on 
subjects of general interest will be simi- 
larly distributed through our space, but 
without detracting from the technical 
excellence of the paper. The changeg we 
now inaugurate are simply an enlarge- 


ment of borders, a discussion in open 
meeting of topics which in a sense have 
in the past been confined to a committee 
room, and introdncing а class of topics 
for consideration that has heretofore been 
too much neglected. 


NO MAN CAN THOROUGHLY MASTER MORE 
THAN ONE ART OR SCIENCE.— Hazlitt. 


American Institute of Architects. - 

The twenty-fifth annual convention of 
the American Institute of Architects will 
be held this year at Boston, Mass., on 
October 28, 29 and 80. According to the 
announcement which Secretary Dankmar 
Adler has issued, information will be 
given out as to the order of exercises and 
arrangements made for railroad and hotel 
fares, headquarters, &c.. just as soon as 
the Committee of Arrangements shall 
have completed its work. Papers upon 
artistic, scientific and administrative 


problems are likely to be presented for 
consideration at this meeting, while the 
Boston Chapter has instituted an exhibi- 
tion of architectural drawings for the 
convention week, in which the members 
of the institute are invited to participate. 
We understand that full particulars con- 
cerning this feature can be obtained upon 
application to the Executive Committee, 


No. 6 Hamilton place, Boston. It is be- 
lieved that the attendance at the conven- 
tion will be unusually large, and that the 
Social developments, as well as the busi- 
ness proceedings, will be the most inter- 
esting and successful in the history of the 
architectural societies of the country. 


--- re -- 


The Labor Problem. 


BY W. H. SAYWARD. 


The statement is frequently made that 
the workingmen complain of an unjust 
distribution of the products of their labor ` 
and of the oppression of capital, and 
the query naturally follows, “ What сап 
be done to relieve this condition ?” 

The term “ workingmen” has come to 
mean those individuals who depend solely 
upon manual labor for their support, to 
the exclusion of the great mass of work- 
ers who depend upon labor of some kind 
for their livelihood, yet these latter are 
equally affected by the fact that the prod- 
uct of labor is unjustly distributed. 

The manual laborers, however, have 
been wise enough to form associations for 
mutual benefit and protection, and 
through their organizations have been 
enabled to arrive at and give more defi- 
nite expression to conclusions in this 
direction than other grades of workers. 
They have thus demonstrated the wisdom 
of associated effort, as well as indicated 
the line upon which all must proceed if it 
is hoped to discover methods whereby the 
man who works may receive a result from 
hislabor more exactly in relation to its 
value. 

An absolutely just distribution of the 
products of labor is virtually unattainable, 
for the relative value of individual effort 
is too intricate a problem and too far 
reaching for the human mind to follow, 
describe and fix. Ап improvement over 
present conditions is attainable, however. 
if the relation of distinctive groups of 
workers toward each other, and toward 
the great mass of workers, be accepted as 
the true basis for calculation and effort, 
and with every approximation toward a 
more equitable distribution of the products 


. of labor the oppression of capital recedes, 


or, in other words, the oppressive weight 
of accummulated wealth is reduced. It 
is through associated consideration and 
action—that is, by means of organizations 
of workmen upon the one hand and or- 
ganizations of employers upon the other— 
in all the various distinctive callings or 
avocations, and through joint considera- 
tion and united action by them in all 
questions of mutual concern, that the near- 
est possible approach will be made to a 
true adjustment of the products of labor; 
and that with this more equitable condi- 
tion will come greater relief from what 
is now commonly described as the oppress- 
ion of capital 
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BUILDING WAYS AND MEANS. 


N SELECTING A SITE for a summer resi- 
dence there are many features to be con- 
sidered other than the exact spot upon 

which the building is to be located. It often 
happens that asite which will command a beau- 
tiful view of the surrounding country is not of 
the best description for a dwelling, but by the 


display of a little enterprise and the liberal 
expenditure of money the difficulties in the 
way may be removed. А case in point is that 
of the unique summer residence of John M. 
Way at Pigeon Cove, Cape Ann, where a com- 
parative desert of rocks has been converted 
into а luxuriant lawn. The site of the villa 
was one of the roughest promontories of the 
whole region, the solid ledge of granite stand- 
ing out in rough relief on many portions of 
the 2 acres owned by this gentleman, while 
other sections were nothing but huge depres- 
sions. This lot is now occupied by an attract- 
ive lawn stretching back to the sea by a regular 
and easy grade, and at its foot is 1000 feet of 

anite wall, laid in cement. The work of 
eveling off the surface occupied some 40 men 
many months. The outcropping ledges were 
blasted away to the depth of 3 feet below the 
new surface, while large derricks lifted the 
waste rocks into the hollows that were to be 
filled. Upon the rock and in the interstices 
were placed smaller stone, and this in turn 
was covered by a layer of gravel and upon this 
18 inches of loam. Тһе slope of the ground 
is such that the rear of the house is one story 
higher than upon the street. Almost at the 
front corner was a solid ledge of granite under 
ground, and the tools of the stone cutter fash- 
ished this into а capacious wine closet, the 
shelves and recesses being cut from the solid 
rock. A cistern was built with double walls 
of granite laid in cement with an air space be- 
tween. This runs under the entire front and 
measures 61 feet in length, 10 feet in width and 
18feet deep. The cellar has a floor of solid 
cement with smooth finish. The doors from 
this open directly upon a platform of cement, 
апа here are placed the furnace, laundry store 
rooms and other housekeeping arrangements. 
On tbe next floor, which is really the basement 
story, are the dining room and kitchen. 


А FEW WORDS concerning the house itself- 
which in some characteristics is almost as unique 
as its location, may be of interest to the reader. 
The breakfast room, a very cosy apartment, is 
во situated as to receive the rays of the morn- 
ing sun. On the main floor are the parlor and 
sitting room, which open upon the main ver- 
anda, both front and rear. These rooms, as 
well as the principal rooms on the second floor, 
are fitted with open fire places of terra cotta of 
fanciful design, which includes the monogram 
“J.M. W.” The floors are all of quartered 
oak, а. are also the stairways and the finish of 
the wall and ceiling. Besides the dining room 
veranda, which occupies only the rear, there is 
one on the main and one on the second story 
elevations which run entirely around the house. 
They are about 10 feet in width, and are pro- 
tected by substantial railings, the main one hav- 
ing a railing of polished brass. The bathrooms 
and the principal chambers are supplied 
with hot and cold water. while ever 
room and hallway is fitted with electric bells 
and gas made on the premises, The principal 
entrance is directly in the center of the front 
and is reached by a winding flight of steps 
with broad landings atthe turns made of ham- 
mered granite. Probably the most striking 
peculiarity in connection with this house is 
seen in the exterior walls and arches which 
support {һе verandas. These are of Cape Ann 
granite, but no two stones in the whole edifice 
are of the same size, shape or color. The 
material was found on the premises or in the 
immediate vicinity and was taken from the 
face of the seam or natural fissure produced by 
cooling action ages ago. Each piece was selec- 
ted with a view to contrast in shape and color 
with its neighbors and the effect is that of a 
grand mosaic, ever varying in detail of picture 
with the changing position of the beholder. 
From the foundation to the apex of the roof 
the 20-inch walls are built in this manner in 
accordance with designs prepared by architect 
Alden Frink. The work upon the estate is not 
wholly completed and many hands are still en- 
gaged in blasting, digging, building walls and 
bringing everything into harmony with the 
immediate surroundings of the house, which 
are in strong contrast with the rough rugged- 
ness of the shore below. 


IT 18 DOUBTFUL if in the history of cable 
railroad building a line was ever constructed 
in the face of greater difficulties than those 
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which met the contractors of the Broadway, 
New York, road, now in process of construc- 
tion. This thoroughfare, asevery one knows, is 
and always has been the great artery of the 
city through which corporations serving the 
inhabitants with various conveniences, which 
are distributed underground, laid their main 
pipe lines. The street at the time work was 
commenced contained the main pipes of the 
Croton water system, the main pipes of seven 


p companies, the main cables of the Western 
nion Telegraph Company, of the telephone 
companies, of the electric lighting companies, 
the pipes of the steam heating companies, the 
subway conduits, and, from Dey street to 
Twenty-third, the tubes of the Western Union 
Pneumatic Line. All these run in a confused 
and irregular manner below the surface of the 
street. The general proposition which met 
the engineers at the outset was that through 
the center of this street they would dig a wide 
and deep trench extending on each side to 
points just near enough to the curb to allow a 
wagon to pass, and that in doing this the. 
would not cut off a gas, water, electric light, 
telegraph or telephone connection, nor inter- 
fere with citizens in the enjoyment of any of 
the conveniences which are distributed to 
them by the tangle of underground communi- 
cation. This рап, however, did not avoid the 
difficulties. Every step in the work has been 
strewn with complications. The lines of water 
and gas pipes could not be definitely fixed, as 
they were laid many years ago and were put 
down in a haphazard fashion, running almost 
from curb to curb. As it was with the water 
mains, so it was, to a certain extent, with the 
gas mains. Їп addition to this there was the 
further bewildering mass of private service 
pipes and wires, and it was not surprising that 
when all the conditions had been considered 
the gentleman in charge of the work was told 
that his task was a hopeless опе, but his reply 
is readily found in the work which has thus 
far been done. Every difficulty has been suc- 
cessfully met, and the work has proceeded 
rapidly. 


WHEN THE TASK is at last ended it is ex- 
pected that the system of underground dis- 
tribution and communication in Broadway 
will be better than ever before. The lines of 
all the mains will be straightened and 
shortened, old and corroded sections will be 
replaced by new and improved ones, and each 
line kept distinct and in its own proper course. 
The work of building the cable road has in- 
cluded among other things the undermining 
at one point of the elevated railroad structure 
and its artificial support while the excavations 
and the road construction under it were in 
progress. At tbe point named, it was found 

t a great water main ran immediately un- 
der one of tbe supporting pillars of the ele- 
vated structure. Ithad to be removed, and 
this involved the digging away of the entire 
foundation under the railway support, which 
had to be done without interfering with ele- 
vated railroad traffic. Another great task was 
the building of an entire pneumatic tube plant 
from Twenty-third street to the Western 
Union Building at Dey street, as the old tubes 
ran directly under the bed of the cable road. 
Іп addition to this work for the Western Union 
Company, their main cable, carrying some- 
thing like 60 distinct wires, had to be taken up 
bodily and transferred to parallel streets. In 
several instances the water mains have been 
jacken over and out of the way and into line 

n long sections, while the subway has been 
torn down and rebuilt in several cases. 

THE GENERAL PLAN of operation where 
new sections of mains were to be put in was to 
have the new material prepared to the last 
detail and laid alongside the old. Then 
every move, step and measurement of the 
transfer was carefully gone over, the con- 
nection shut off, the old main torn out, the 
new section thrown into its place with all 
posibile speed and the connection completed. 

esides all this there was continually the 
necessity of keeping a thoroughfare on each 
side of the trench open for traffic. The tracks 
of the old horse-car road had to be shifted 
bodily to the side of the street and the cars 
kept moving, while railed and solid board 
crossings at ova intersecting street had to be 
maintained. Allthis work was merely inci- 


dental and preliminary to the real labor of 
building the road. 


THE IRON SKELETON on which the track 
rest is set in solid concrete made in the propor 
tion of 1 part of Portland cement to 3 parts 
of sand and 5 parts of broken stone, the latter 
reduced in size so that each piece can pass 
through а 3% incli ring and not throug: allg 
inch ring. his concrete surrounding the 
conduit is 6 inches thick. The yokes, or iron 
frames, which are put down at intervals of 4% 
feet, rest in concrete foundations 45 inches long, 
18 inches wide and 6 inches дер. These yokes 
weigh 550 pounds each, and between South 
натера DEM street about 4000 of them 
will be used. These yokes are made after a 
special design for this road. When the work 
is completed and the road is in operation two 
distinct cables will be carried in the conduit, 
one being held in reserve in case of accidents, 
while the grip of the car will be so arranged 
that it can be changed from one cable to the 
other at will Іп operating the road the first 
cable loop will extend from Houston street to 
the Battery and back, a total distance of 4 
miles, and to a sheave pit between Thirty-sixt! 
and Thirty-seventh streets and return, а total 
of very nearly 4 miles. From thé power sta- 
tion at Fifty-first street, a single loop will ex- 
tend south to the Thirty-sixth street sheave 
pit, and north to Fifty-ninth street and return, 
а total of 21( miles. The two power stations 
will be located one at Houston and the other 
nt Fifty-first streets. 


OPERATIONS WERE COMMENCED & few days 
ago upon what is probably the largest apart- 
ment house ever contemplated in the city of 
Chicago, and possessing features of construc- 
tion of interest to the builder. Тһе structure 
will have a frontage of 266 feet on Thirty- 
fourth street, and of 234 feet on both Stateand 
Dearborn streets. It will be four stories m 
hight, and will contain 98 flats and 12 stores. 
The facing of the building will be of Roman 
pressed brick, with stone and terra cotta trim- 
mings, while the bays will be of brick and 
terra cotta. Тһе structure is in the form of 
two wings, separated by а central court 66 feet 
wide and 152 feet deep. Тһе court has a drive- 
way inclosing а miniature park. Іп the cen- 
ter of each of the wings will be a covered light 
court, 33 x 170 feet, surrounded by balconies at 
each story, connected by four main stairways. 
There will be five street entrances, The serv- 
ants’ entrances will be from an alley and from 
the street entrances. The basement will con- 
tain heating, lighting, power and artificial 
cooling plants. Тһе four floors of the build- 
ing will represent 6 acres of space. Тһерагіог 
of each flat will have a bay window and every 
dining room a hardwood sideboard. The 
kitchens will be furnished with gas ranges and 
refrigerators. The structure will be known as 
the Mecca, and has been designed by Edbrooke 
& Burnham. 


AN INTERESTING PIECE OF WORK has recently 
been completed in Boston in connection with 
the old church located at the corner of Wash- 
ington and Motte streets of that city. The 
building, put up in 1827, was recently sold to a 
Mr. Grace, who proposed to erect a theater on 
the site. То do this it was necessary either to 
demolish the church or raise the building, as 
well as two houses in the rear. The latter 
Structures were elevated to the hight desired 
and the rear and front walls of the church re- 
moved. It was then decided to raise the ге- 
maining side walls, roof and interior con- 
struction of the church, a feat which man 
builders declared to be impossible. Тһе churc 
covered an area 75 x 104 feet, the side walls 
being brick 2 feet in thickness. From the sills 
to the plate was a distanceof 35feet. Inorder 
to raise the structure a string of blockings at 
intervals of a few feet were run under the side 
walls and supported by a series of powerful 
jack screws. Six tiers of pioekings running 
from the front to the rear of the building were 
employed, with the same number of tiers of 
Screws. ith a man at each screw, and all 
working together, it was a comparativaly, easy 
matter to raise the structure inch by inch, until 
the length of the thread on the screw made a 
new set of blockings necessary. These were 
supplied and the operation repeated until the 
structure was raised 36 feet. The appearance 
presented when this work was completed was 
of two huge brick walls resting on a half dozen 
piles of cob-work blocks, on which are being 
erected the huge walls upon which the elevated 
building will finally rest. The blockings are 
pulled out as fast as the construction of the 
walls permits. The building was raised so suc- 
pean that not even the plastering was 
crack 
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QUESTION OF THE LOWEST BID. 


HE recent decision of the Supreme 
T Court sustaining the verdict for the 
plaintiff in the lower court in the 
case of McNeil vs. Boston Chamber of 
Commerce establishes a most important 
precedent in support of the claims of the 
owest invited bidder for proposed build- 
ing, contracts. 
he case is somewhat out of the ordi- 
nary owing to the fact that certain of 
the conditions of the competition as an- 
nounced in the notice to bidders had 
been verbally changed. Тһе notice to 
bidders attached to each copy of specifi- 
cations contained the following : 

2... The work to be let to the lowest 
bidder upon his executing to the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce a good and sufficient 
bond in the sum of $25,000 with sufficient 
sureties forthe faithful performance of the said 
work, to be approved by the Building Com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce. 

The Building Committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce reserves the right to reject any 
andallbids. . . . 

BIDS INVITED. 


Five reputable contractors were invited 
to bid for the work, but owing to the un- 
satisfactory character of the specifica- 
tions, which called for estimates in 59 
different ways, and to the fact that the 
stone specified was under the exclusive 
control of one of the invited bidders, four 
declined to submit estimates. Upon the 
refusal of the contractors to bid, the com- 
mittee requested a conference with the 
bidders in order to make some arrange- 
ment whereby competition could be se- 
cured. А meeting was held at which 
were present all five of the invited bid- 
ders, the Building Committee and the 
architects, and which resulted in the 
changing of the specifications so that 
another stone was substituted in the place 
of the one mentioned, and the 59 different 
forms in which estimates were to be sub- 
mitted were reduced to 12. Тһе commit- 
tee refused to waive its right to reject 
any and all bids, maintaining that the 
lowest bid might be larger than the snm 
the Chamber of Commerce cared to invest 
ina building. It was distinctly under- 
stood, however, by all the bidders that if 
the building was built substantially in 
accordance with the plans and specifica- 
tions the contract should be awarded 
to the lowest bidder. It is on this point 
that McNeil based his cause for action. 


BIDS SUBMITTED. 


With this understanding the bids were 
submitted, and McNeil’s estimate ($400,- 
000) was the lowest. The chairman of the 
Building Committee stated at the time the 
bids were opened that they were thought 
to be high, but would taken under 
consideration, and within a day or two he 
requested an interview with McNeil. At 
this interview the chairman stated that 
$400,000 was more than the Chamber of 
Commerce cared to invest, and requested 
McNeil to figure a list of deductions which 
were prepared by the architects. These 
deductions brought McNeil’s bid down to 
$369,000, whereupon the chairman of the 
committee offered him $360,000 to build the 
building without further change inthe 
plans. This offer was not accepted, and 
the interview ended, and several days later 
McNeil received the following letter : 

Boston, April 17, 1890. 
McNeil Bros.: 

GENTLEMEN.—At a meeting of the Building 
Committee of the Boston Chamber of Com. 
merce, held this day, it was voted 

That all bids submitted forthe proposed new 
building be rejected on the ground that they 
are above the views of the committee. 

Very truly yours. Signed by the chairman 
of the committee. 


THE CONTRACT AWARDED. 

The views of the committee did not 
transpire in the trial. The list of deduc- 
tions as figured by McNeil was then sub- 
mitted to the bidders, but no estimates 
thereon were given, and the contract for 
the building was finally awarded to the 
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present builder for $367,500 without fur- 
ther competition and without substantial 
change in the plans and specifications. 
Shortly after the contract was awarded 
McNeil brought action against the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, placing his estimated 
damages at $40,000. This was an action 
of contract, alleging that the defendant 
offered to give the contract for building 
its new mber of Commerce to the 
lowest bidder of certain persons invited 
to compete ; that the plaintiff was the 
lowest bidder ; that the defendant refused 
to employ him, but did cause the build- 
ing to be built substantially according to 
the same plans by another person. e 
plaintiff's claim was, as put to the jury, 
that the defendant's offer was that the 
lowest bidder should have the contract, 
provided the building was erected sub- 
stantially accordi to the plans and 
вресең ions submitted to the competi- 
rs. 

The line of defense was based upon the 
ground that the Building Committee did 
not forfeit the right to reject any and all 
bids, claiming that it agreed to give 
the contract to the lowest bidder, if it was 
given to any bidder at that bidding ; also, 
upon the ground that the Building Com- 
mittee had no authority to make a final 
contract, the vote of the directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce which created the 
committee being as follows : 

Voted, That & committee of five be appointed 
by this meeting, of whom the president shall 
be one, with full powers and authority to pro- 
cure plans and specifications for а ‘buildin 
and make all contracts for the erection an 
completion of the same, subject to the approval 
of the directors. 


DECISION OF THE JURY. 


Much evidence was submitted on both 
sides, opon which the jury decided that 
(1) the Building Committee purported to 
make a contract on behalf of the defend- 
ant, by which it agreed to accept the 
lowest bid in case the building was built 
substantially in accordance with the 
plans and specifications, without reserv- 
ing the right to reject bids in that case; 
(2) that the making of such a contract was 
within the ostensible authority of the 
committee and hence (8) had the approval 
of the directors ; and (4)that the building 
finally contracted for was substantially in 
accordance with the said plans and 
specifications, апа (5) that McNeil’s 

amages were $14,500. 

During the course of the trial much 
evidence was introduced on both sides 
which did not materially affect the vital 
points of the case, and which was not 
touched upon by the judge in his charge 
to the jury. The judge, in his charge, 
demonstrated clearly that the evidence 
showed that the distinctions made by the 
Building Committee (previously alluded 
to) regarding the conditions under which 
the cóntract should be awarded to the 
lowest bidders, were so fine, so nice, that 
all the bidders were misled as to the real 
intent of the committee. Also, that the 
action of the Building Committee in con- 
ducting all details of the competition 
without referring the same to the Board 
of Directors of the Chamber of Commerce, 
at no time during theconference or course 
of the competition indicating that its 
action was subject to the approval of the 
Board of Directors, and the fact that the 
final contract, as undertaken by another 
person, was executed without a vote on 
the subject by the Chamber of Commerce, 
warranted the assumption on the part of 
the bidders that the committee was an 
authoritative body. 


CASE CARRIED TO THE SUPREME COURT. 


The case was carried to the Supreme 
Court by the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce with the result already mentioned. 
In dealing with the statement by the de- 
fense that the notice to bidders contained 
the words “ the Building Committee Е 
. . retains the right to reject any and 
all bids," the Supreme Court Justice 


States: * There can be no doubt that it 
was competent in law for the parties by 
an oral agreement to у; the terms a 
the ‘notice to bidders.’ This would be 
so even if that notice had expressed the 
terms of a concluded contract." (Prece- 
dent cited.) After dealing thus effect- 
ually with the first finding of the jury 
the Justice goes on to say: 


THE SUPREME COURT. 


The remaining questions are whether there 
was sufficient evidence to warrant the second 
and third findings, or either of them ; that 
such contract, if made by the committee, was 
approved by the directors, and was within the 
ostensible authority of the committee. If 
either of these was supported by the evidence, 
it is enough for the plaintiffs purposes, and 
most, if not all, of the evidence relating to the 
second findiug bears also upon the third. Тһе 
plaintiff contends that it was within the osten- 
sible authority of the committee to fix terms 
upon which it would receive bids, and to make 
the agreement which is embodied in the first 
finding of the jury, without any reference to 
ап approval by the directors Не urges that 
this was within the ordinary province of а 
building committee, and that in this instance 
the directors knew that there was to be a com- 
petition for bids, that this competition was to 
be limited to five selected bidders, and that the 
committee would fix the terms of it; that the 
directors were all aware that the committee 
was going on to attend to all these matters; 
that a vote had already been passed by the 
directors authorizing the committee to make 
leases in the new building; that they also knew 
that the architects had been selected ; that the 
plans were hanging up in the office ; that the 
erection of the new building was the most im- 
portant subject which the Board of Directors 
or the Chamber of Commerce had under con- 
sideration during this period ; that it was a 
subject of constant talk ; that no director ever 
objected to the committee undertaking to fix 
the terms of the competition among the 
builders, or questioned its power to do so, 
till after a letter from the plaintiff’s attorney 
threatening an action at law. There was testi- 
mony in support of these various propositions. 
So far as appears, no one of the bidders 
doubted the power of the committee to act іп 
the matter, The committee assumed to make 
changes in the terms of the competition at de- 
fendent’s own will. There is notbing to show 
any suggestion to any of the bidders in res 
tothe need of consulting the directors. 
notice to bidders held out the Building Com- 
mittee as having the power to act in the prem- 
ises. No mention of the directors was made 
init. The Board of Directors knew that the 
committee was trying to get bids and no effort 
was made to inform bidders that they could 
not safely deal with the committee. Accord- 
ing to the strict letter of the original vote, the 
committee could not even procure plans and 
specifications, except subject to the approval of 
thedirectors. It (the committee) was allowed, 
however, not only to procure plans and speci- 
fications, but to employ the architects, without 
formally consulting the directors. Without 
dwelling further upon details of evidence. the 
jury might properly find that the committe it- 
self believe that it was authorized to go on as 
it did without consulting the directors as to 
the details, and that the directors were aware 
in a general way of what the committee was 
doing. It seems to us that the jury, аза re- 
sult of the whole testimony, might properly 
come to the conclusion that the contract was 
within the ostensible authority of the com- 
mittee. and that the bidders had a right to as- 
sume that the defendant would be bound by 
the contract of the committee as to the terms 
of the bidding. 

The defendant does not now insist that the 
evidence did not warrant the fourth finding of 
the jury. 

The result is that there should be judgment 
for the plaintiff on the finding. 

One of the minor points brought out by 
the trial was that in making a selection 
of bidders for the competition the owner 
should forfeit his right to reject any and 
all bids, for the reason that his selection 
makes the competition private and pre- 

supposes a choice, and that the *' right to 
reject,” &c., should cease with the 
selection. 
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LAW IN THE BUILDING TRADES.’ 


MECHANIC’S LIEN IN MAINE. 


NDER THE STATUTES of Maine a 
statement for lien need not specify 
what part of the amount due is due 

for labor and what part for materials. All 
that is required to be shown is the amount 
due.—Wescott vs. Bunker, Supreme Ju- 
dicial Court of Maine, 22 At. Rep., 388. 


FAILURE TO COMPLY WITH SPECIFICATION. 


Where a requirement of a building con- 
tract that the cellar be made water 
tight (its situation making it subject to 
the flowing of water) is not performed, 
and the omission is not shown to have 
been unintentional, there is not a sub- 
stantial performance of the contract, and 
the refusal of an architect to give the 
certificate required by the contract as a 
condition precedent to the last payment 
thereon is not unreasonable, and the 
builder cannot recover such payment.— 
Weeks vs. O’Brien, Superior Court of 
New York, 12 Х. Y. Supp., 720. 


SUB-CONTRACTORS’ NOTICE IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 

The Pennsylvania mechanics’? lien 
statute provides that when a lien is claimed 
against a leaseholder, and the materials 
or labor for which the lien is claimed 
were furnished or performed by any other 
than the original contractor, that they 
shall notify the owners or reputed owners 
of the leasehold of their intention to file 
a lien, and that unless such notice shall 
be given, no such lien shall be filed, or be 
of any validity. This notice, in order to 
be effective, must precede the performance 
of the work.—Stranich vs. Munhall, Su- 
pesme БС of Pennsylvania, 21 At. 

р, 151. 


LIABILITY OF SURETIES ON BUILDING 
CONTRACT. 


The liability of a suraty on a contract- 
ors’ bond is not affected by alterations іп 
the plans, where the original contract 
provides that the owner may make such 
alterations as he desires, the same to be 
ed upon in writing. Nor is his 
liability affected by the allowance to the 
contractor of extra compensation for work 
called for by the plans and specifications 
but omitted from the original bid. While 
any material change in the relation of the 
рч from that contemplated when the 
nd was executed would, without full 
notice to the surety, invalidate the bond, 
changes of minor detail will not have 
this effect.— Moore vs. Fountain, Supreme 
Court of Mississippi, 8 South Rep., 509. 


LIABILITY FOR NEGLIGENCE OF CON- 
TRACTOR. 


Іп an action against a city for personal 
injuries, it appeared that the contractor 
to whom defendant had let a contract for 
improving a street had piled materials 
which he was using in making the im- 
provement in the street, but neglected to 
place warning lights thereon at night. 

he obstruction had been in the street for 
some time, and it was known to be there 
by the employee of defendant who had 
charge of the improvement. Plaintiff, 
while driving along the street at night, 
ran against the obstruction, and was in- 
jured. It was an error to grant a non- 
suit, either on the ground that plaintiff’s 
only remedy was against the contractor, 
or that there was no proof of negligence 
on the part of defendant. Under these 
circumstances the proof might make a 

ood case against the city.—Bauer vs. 
hester, Supreme Court of New York, 
12 N. Y. Supp., 418. 


CONDITIONAL ACCEPTANCE OF BUILDER'S 
ORDER. 
_ When an order is drawn by the surviv- 
ing member of a firm of contractors for a 
еше sum, with direction *'to charge 
the same to firm on account of work 
done and work to be done on your build- 
ing now in process of erection,” and the 
So ee ee => 
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same is accepted on these terms, ‘‘I agree 
to pay within order when the building is 
completed and recived by Messrs. Bruce 
& organ, the acceptance is conditional 
upon the completion of the building by 
the drawer ; and if, without fault of the 
acceptor, he fails to complete it, and the 
acceptor has it completed by others at his 
own expense, there can be no recovery in 
an action on the acceptance.—Baker vs. 
Dobbins, Supreme Court of Georgia, 13 S. 
E. Rep., 524. 


Sub-Bids and Sub-Contractors. 


We have received from William H. 
Sayward, secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation of Builders, the following commu- 
nication : 

The inclosed letter from the secretary 
of an association of master builders in 
Colorado may prove of interest: ‘‘Some 
time ago we drew up articles of agree- 
ment between general and sub-contract- 
ors fixing rules for the government of sub- 
mitting sub-bids and disposing of sub- 
contracts. 

** These rules were briefly as follows: 
А short time previous to the hour set for 
submitting bids in the architect's office, 
sub-contractors present their estimates to 
the secretary of the association, and they 
are opened by him in the presence of the 
general contractor. The general con- 
tractor is then to make up his bid for 

roposed work upon the basis of the sub- 
Bias thus received, and if he secures the 
contract must award the sub-contracts to 
the sub-bidders whose estimates he has 


used. 

“The plan does not work satisfactorily, 
and any information that would tend to 
help us out of our difficulty will be grate- 
fully received.” 

In reply to the above letter I stated: That 
there should have developed some diffi- 
culty in carrying out the plan which the 
exchange has adopted is not to be won- 
dered at, for it should have tried some- 
thing that has not been attempted by any 
other exchange in the country. The 
step seems to be an exceedingly radical 
one. 

I am inclined to think that the loose- 
ness prevailing in the matter of submit- 
ting bids must be amended by slow de- 

ees rather than by one radical step; 

or instance, it is quite an undertaking to 

secure the consent of all contractors to 
the opening of their bids prior to the 
presentation of the same in the architect's 
or owner's office, even when the said 
opening and comparison of bids is made 
by so responsible a person as the secretary 
of the Builders’ Exchange; and further- 
more, a custom of that character would 
Soon become generally known, and the 
public might rightfully conclude that 
an improper combination was possible, 
even though such intention was furthest 
from the minds of those who established 
the practice. 

It seems to me that if the exchange 
would take as a basis for its work in this 
direction the report of the Committee on 
Sub-Contracting, as it v ed on page 44 
of the report of the fifth convention of 
the National Association, it will suggest 
the best that can be offered as a feasible 
plan. Taking this as a groundwork, let 
the efforts be to influence the members 
in this direction and recommend certain 
practices to them rather than adopt arbi- 
trary rules. It is important that they 
should be shown that the habit of accept- 
ing sub-bids, regardless of whether the 
are solicited or not, or whether the bid- 
ders are responsible or not, is one that 
should be severely condemned. 

My experience shows me that young ex- 
changes are very apt to adopt more radi- 
cal action than older associations would 
dare to attempt, and I am inclined to 
think that the rule mentioned in the let- 
ter had better be modified. Make it, if 
it is the unanimous opinion of the ex- 


change, a rule that contractors should 
confine their solicitation of bids to mem- 
bers of the association only, and that they 
should neither receive nor attempt to take 
advantage of bids thrust upon them un- 
solicited. 

It should be a thoroughly established 
custom that bids for the whole work 
should not be submitted on jobs where 
the owner or architect is at the same time 
receiving bids for portions of the work. 

By following this course, and not 
attempting anything more radical at 
present, however desirable more extended 
action may become in the future, the ex- 
change will be strengthened in every vay, 
while if too much is attempted, the result 
may proye disastrous, not only immedi- 
ate M ut in the future. 

The question of methods and practices 
prevailing in the matter of estimates, 
either for general contracting or sub-con- 
tracting, has been the subject of the livli- 
est discussion in the National Association 
for the past three years, and the question is 
being slowly boiled down to a more definite 
understanding of what should prevail. 
If the members of the local exchanges 
would only read the reports of the com- 
mittees and discussions on this subject, 
as they appear in the convention reports 
of the National Association, they would 
obtain much valuable information and 
such assistance as only a comparison of 
views and opinions can secure, and if 
guided the conclusions thus far 
reached the exchanges cannot go far 
astray. 


The Boston Wood Turners. 


The Wood Turners’ Association of Bos- 
ton is making an effort to raise the stand- 
ard of work in their branch of the build- 
ing business and have addressed an open 
letter to the Boston architects, couched 
in such straightforward and manly terms, 
and yet so conservative and free from the 
element that often makes such letters ob- 
jectionable, that it is given in full, as an 
example of worthy effort, well stated. 


To the Architects of Boston and vicinity : 

Dear SIRS: The Wood Turners of Boston 
and vicinity having for some time viewed 
with regret and no little personal concern, the 
introduction by employers of a cheap and 
poorly finished quality of work in the wood- 
turning business, and being anxious to devise 
some means by which to counteract this tend- 
епсу, we bave therefore, іп convention as- 
sembled, unanimously voted to res fully 
solicit the aid and influence of the architects of 
Boston and vicinity to try and inaugurate a 
cleaner and better quality of workmanship in 
our trade. 

We know that there are some unprincipled 
men in the business (and these are the ones we 
would like to reach). who take advantage of 
the confidence placed in them by architects, 
and, to the injury of all concerned, substitute 
poorly turned, гопан, half done work, relying 
on paint, filling, &c., to fill up and hide the 
defects; or again, they alter the sizes and 
shapes of, and even leave out some of the mem- 
bers, until the original form and beauty of 
design is entirely obliterated. 

We are glad to say that there are some 
honest and conscientious men in the business 
who do good work, and strictly follow the 
letter of the details, These men have to com- 
pete at a disadvantage with the others, and 
some of them have already asked us if we 
could not do something to rectify this in- 


justice. 

If you will insist on having in your jobs 
the work done well, and according to detail, 
pu will confer an appreciated and lasting 

neflt to our craft, will place a premium on 
the skillful workman, who in turn will reflect 
the genius of the architect and designer. 

Hoping you will receive this in the earnest 
and unobtrusive spirit in which we intend, we 
remain, Very respectfully, 

WM. H. GORTLEY, 
19 Chardon street. 
FRED. MARZLIN, 
М. J. O'BRIEN, 
P. C. RICH. 


Committee for the. wood turners of Boston 
and vicinity. 
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А DWELLING ІМ ALBANY. 


НЕ ELEVATIONS, floor plans and 
T details which we present on this 
and the following pages relate to 

a house recently erected on Western 
avenue, Albany, N. Y., for Col. Henry 
T. Sanford, from drawings made by 
W. P. Robinson, architect, of that city. 
A general view of the house as it ap- 
pears complete forms the basis of one 
of our supplemental plates this month. 
The house has under the entire area а 
cellar 7 feet in depth with a concrete floor. 
Тһе foundations are of stone. Тһе first 
story is covered with clapboards, while the 


bathroom on this floor is fitted with a 
planished copper tub, marble washbowl 
and an open closet, all of the latest type. 
Over the main stairway and leading from 
the second story are the attic stairs. 

The interior finish of the first story 
and bathroom is of ash, the staircase and 
mantels are of oak, while the remaining 
finish is of white pine. The floors of 
the kitchen, pantry and rear hall are of 
Georgia pine, those of the dining room 
and staircase hall are of oak, all other 
floors being of pine. The mantels of the 
dining room and sitting room are of rich 
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А Dwelling in Albany, М. Y.—W. P. Robinson, Architect.—Front Elevation.—Scale, 


% Inch to the Foot. Floor Plans.—Scale, 1-16 Inch to the Foot. 


second story and roof are shingled. The 
plane provide for four rooms and a large 

allon the first floor and five sleeping 
rooms and а bathroom on the second 
floor. It will be seen from an inspection 
of the first-floor plan that the entrance to 
the main hall is direct from the porch, 
but in winter storm doors are intended to 
be put up to protect the interior from in- 
clement weather. The arrangement of 
the rooms is such that the parlor and din- 
ing room open directly from the main 
hall, while the sitting room is connected 
with the parlor by means of a wide arch. 
Intherear of the dining room is a kitchen, 
access to which is obtained through a 
commodious pantry provided with all the 
necessary fittings, or the kitchen may be 
reached through the rear hall which leads 
to the back yard. The kitchen is fitted 
with range, hot-water boiler, sink, wash- 
tubs and swinging table. The rear stair- 
way leads directly from the kitchen to the 
servants’ hall in the second story. The 
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design, the onein the sitting room having 
a beveled plate mirror. The staircase 
hall windows and doors are glazed with 
leaded stained glass. The house is heated 
by hot air, with registers in each room. 
All pine and brick is painied in three 
coats and the hard wood is filled, shel- 
laced and varnished. 

The floor timber of the first and second 
stories and the attic is 2 x 8 inch hemlock, 
16 inches on center. The center rafters 
are 2 x 10 inches, placed 20 inches on cen- 
ter. Тһе sills are 4 x 6 inches, the plates 
4x4 inches, the ridge 2 x 10 inches, the 
studs 2 x 4 inches, placed 12 inches on 
center, the angle studs 4 x 6 inches and 
the collars 11g x 10 inches. The cresting 
used is of wood, with galvanized iron 
finials. 

— — . 

IN DESCRIBING a method of making а 
stone for sharpening tools, a Contemporary 
says: ““ТаКе gelatine of a very good qual- 
ity, which melt in an equal quantity of 


water. The operation should be per- 
formed in darkness, as daylight is in- 
Jurious to gelatine. When melted, add 112 
per cent. of bi-carbonate of potash, pre- 
viously dissolved. Then take about nine 
times, by weight, the quantity of gela- 
tine employed, of very fine emery and 
pulverized flint stone, which mix inti- 
mately with the dissolved gelatine. Mold 
the obtained paste according to the de- 
sired form and press it in as hard as pos- 
sible to consolidate the mass well. After 
it has been dried in the sun the result will 
be a first-class stone for sharpening." 


EE 
Cement and Its Uses. 


BY LA ROY GRIFFIN. 


Much has been said and written of late 
upon the exhaustion of the American for- 
ests, bitter complaints having been ut- 
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tered against the lack of forethought and 
the willful waste of our native woods. 
Wise and careful men have predicted the 
failure of many of our most valuable 
kinds of lumber at no very distant day. 
Certainly there is reason to fear that our 
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pine forests will be gone еге long, and 
the rate at which the redwoods of the 
Pacific Coast are being stripped from the 
mountain slopes threatens to exhaust this 
timber also within a generation. Thought- 
ful men are already seeking di- 
tions to the material at hand for con- 
structing homes and workshops, and they 
naturally look to the solid earth as their 
source. Clay has already been laid under 
tribute, and brick, little else than baked 
clay, is fast compelling flimsy wood work 
to give place to more substantial ma- 
terials, and such as cannot be further 
changed by fire. But brick is costly, and 
its erection demands skilled workmen. 
Besides, the strength of the structure is 
subject to very great uncertainty through 
the imperfections of the mortar required 
to make the seams. So there is ample 
room for further additions to our build- 
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buildings which will not burn come to be 
more and more demanded. 


HISTORY OF THE CEMENT ROCK. 


The history of the cement rock in the 
past is very brief. It was laid down at 
the dawn of the so-called Devonian age, 
when fishes first made their appearance, 
and occasionally there are found in it parts 
of simple fishes. Its birthplace was some 
shallow marshes not far from the shore of 
the ocean, like our mud flats, where the 
Shorter sea weeds flourish, but which are 
covered with salt water most of the time. 
Here а considerable amount of mud, 
mostly sand, with a little clay, poured 
into and mixed with the water which was 
driven in from the open ocean. Тһе 
water came already saturated with lime 


and magnesia, the former certainly in the 
shape of a carbonate, while the latter 


loaded into each car. 
tothe loaded car and it is drawn up an 
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does not differ much from other quarrying 
operations, unless 
care is taken to split the stone into frag- 
ments of definite size. 
іп along row, often entirely around the 


perhaps it be that no 
Holes are drilled 
uarry, after which all are charged with 


[гше and fired at the same time by 
elec 


tricity. This shatters great quantities 


of the rock and breaks it into compara- 
tively small fragments. These are broken 
up by blows of a heavy sledge hammer in- 
to pieces a few inches across and enough 


material to make 40 barrels of cement 
A cable is attached 


nclined plane to a platform elevated a 
little more than 40 feet above the gronnd. 
Here it is moved over the mouth of the 
kiln, the bottom of the car opened, and 
the stone dumped directly into the kiln, 
there to be roasted or burned. 
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A Dwelling in Albany, N. Y.—Side (Left) Elevation,—Scale, У Inch to the Foot. 


ing materials, particularly such as can be 
used readily and cheaply. 


WHERE BLUE STONE IS FOUND. 


In several different places in the United 
States there is found a blue stone, consid- 
erably heavy, crumbling but little when 
exposed to the air, and so forming very 


poor soil, and soft enough to be cut. 


readily with a knife. It has been 
recognized іп some parts of Репп- 
sylvania, and in others of the Eastern 
States, and it is always of considerable 
thickness. А large part of Illinois and 
Wisconsin seems to be underlaid with it, 
though at a considerable depth, and the 
Milwaukee River flows upon a bed of it 
which the water is slowly cutting away, 
as it has been for ages past and, indeed, 
ever since its birth. This rock, which is 
cement stone, is the foundation of a great 
and growing industry—one destined to 
occupy а much more important place іп 
our social economy іп the future, as 
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may have been either a carbonate or an 
oxide. Mixed as they were with the 
water, all soon became saturated with 
carbon dioxide, commonly called саг- 
bonie acid, when the mixture slowly 
settled to the bottom, and gradually 
hardened, so we find the rock in beds 
some 2 feet thick, each bed showing 
distinct layers. To tell the story 
of its formation even more plainly if that 
were possible, it may be said that many of 
these layers are full of small shells placed 
horizontally, caught in the mud when 
they sank to the bottom and kept there to 
show the history of their resting place. 
This makes the blue stonê a carbonate 
and fixes it clearly as one of the lime- 
stones. Such materials as these furnish 
the source of the thousands of tons of 
cement used in modern construction. 


FIRST STEP IN MAKING CEMENT. 


The first step in making cement is to 
quarry out the stone. Quarrying here 


THE KILN. 


The kiln in which the cement rock is 
burned is built of rolled iron strongly 
riveted together, is between 30 and 40 
feet high, and is lined with brick so as to 
endure without injury the great heat to 
which it is subjected. The operation of 
burning goes on continuously from the 
beginning of the season to the end, the 
rock and coal being charged alternately 
and in about equal volumes, the com- 
pletely burned rock being drawn from the 
bottom of the kiln twice each day. Тһе 
heat in the kiln drives off all the carbon 
dioxide from the rock and the combined 


` water, leaving the lime and the mag- 


nesia as oxides, and the other materia 

as silica and a small amount of sili- 

cate of alumina. A great cloud, which 

сап be seen for a long distance, es- 

Capes from the top of the kilns, showing 

the great change which is produced. 
(To be continued.) 
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Trades Schools for Builders. 


There should be a trade school for the 
training of young men in the building 
trades in every city,pf 50,000 inhabitants 
in the United State. It should be under 
the management and control of practical 
builders. The establishment of trade 
schools has been advocated by the National 
Association of Builders ever since its or- 
ganization, and the plan advocated for 
their government is one that commands 
the respect and consideration of every em- 
ployer and mechanic in the country. 

An example of this plan may be found 
in the Mechanical Trade School of Phila- 
delphia, now just commencing its second 

ear. 

T Members of the trades unions have been 
for years in the habit of looking at the 
apprenticeship question as one of the sub- 
jects over which they must maintain the 
most rigid control and definite limitations, 
and there is no Coubt that the whole 
subject is, at the present time, in а very 
unsatisfactory condition, both from the 
standpoint of the employer and from that 
of the workmen 

The unions have passed most stringent 
rules in regard to apprentices, alleging as 
cause therefor that employers would, if 
allowed undisturbed to have as many ap- 
prentices as they desired, employ boys to 
perform work at less than journeymen's 
wages, and to the detriment of the latter. 

The unions have been accustomed to 
this policy so long that they fail to see its 
shortsightedness and still maintain their 
restrictive attitude toward the question. 
Workmen are accustomed to submitting 
year after year to competition with work- 
men from Canada, and even from coun- 
tries across the Atlantic, who are in the 
habit of coming to this country for the 
building season and returning home dur- 
ing the winter, with much less antagonism 
than is displayed toward the apprentice. 

The migratory foreign workman is sel- 
dom a union man, and being usually sin- 
gle, he is willing to work for less than 
union wages, and is from every point of 
view the enemy of the American me- 
chanic. His case is cited as one for com- 
parison, for in the lack of active action 
against him as an element that is so evi- 
dently detrimental to what the unions are 
trying to accomplish, and their active 
opposition to the advancement of their 
own sons, who go to make up the quota 
of pupils for the trades schools, the work- 
men are unjustly inconsistent. 

That the unions do oppose the trade 

schools is a fact that has been proven in 
the experience of Col. R. T. Auchmuty of 
the New York Trade Schools, and is also 
evidenced by the fact that the certain 
. branches of trade which furnish fewest 
pupils to the Philadelphia schools are the 
ones in which the antagonism of the 
unions to the school is the strongest. 

This opposition must be based upon a 
wrong idea of the nature of the trade- 
school plan, as previously alluded to, for 
no attempt is made to graduate journey- 
men from the schools, but to correctly in- 
struct apprentices in the groundwork of 
their chosen trade, teaching them the 
proper use of tools and the proper way of 
doing their work. When the pupil has 
finished his course in the school he is ap- 
prenticed for a term of years, for the pur- 
pose of acquiring the manual skill neces- 
sary for him to possess before he can 
perform a full day’s work, and at wages 
that are suitable to his position. 

The schools are open to all, and every 
mechanic who has the future welfare of 
his sons at heart should do anything 
rather than attempt to prevent their re- 
ceiving a good trade education, and sav- 
ing the years that are usually spent in 
doing distasteful work about a shop or 
building. 

The trade schools of the country can 
never turn out workmen, or, rather, boys 
who will ultimately become workmen, 
one-half as fast as foreign workmen can 
land at Castle Garden, and how much 
more desirable would it be to have the 
material of future unions composed of 
American youths properly educated than 
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of the element which the unions are com- 
pelled to accept at present in self-protec- 
tion. 

Every union of workmen in the country 
should follow the example of the Brick- 
layers’ Union of Philadelphia, and aid in 
the proper trade education of young 
Americans by every means in their power. 

O ————— — —— 


Speeial Trade Associations in 
Builders Exchanges. 


BY W. H. SAYWARD. 


It ís frequently made apparent in deal- 
ing with the problems connected with the 
establishment of Builders’ Exchanges 
throughout the country that builders gen- 
erally have acquired a very incorrect con- 
ception of the scope and possibilities of 
suchanorganization. Theideaembodied 
in a recent inquiry from a successful 
builder in one of the principal Southern 
cities, regarding the best lines upon which 
to establish an exchange, was that if 
should take the place of the specia 
trade organizations already existing in 
his city. The writer stated that there 
was an excellent opportunity for estab- 
lishing an exchange, but that there were 
already in existence associations of car- 
penters, masons and plumbers, and con- 
siderable difficulty was anticipated in 
bringing about the establishment of an 
exchange on that account. 

The fact of special trade organizations 
existing in a city is one of the best and 
strongest reasons for advocating the es- 
tablishment of an exchange, because 
these various special organizations can 
be comprehended in an exchange and 
concerted action of the whole сап” be 
obtained upon any given subject. The 
organization of members of special 
trades, who are also members of an ex- 
change, into distinctly class or trade as- 
sociations, as carpenters, masons, plumb- 
ers, &c., should be advocated for the 
purpose of improving the facilities for 
securing comprehensive action in each 
branch of the building business, and still 
within the limits of one general organiza- 
tion. 

In the first place, organization is simply 
a combination of two or more individuals 
for the better accomplishment of a stated 
purpose, resulting from experience, which 
teaches that unity of action can ассош- 
plish an end where diversity of a tion 
would fail. 

A builders’ exchange is a combination 
of indfviduals who have associate them- 
selves together for the purpose of mutual 
benefit in facilitating the transaction of 
the business in which they are engaged, 
and is in no sense an association of car- 
penters, or of masons, or of material deal- 
ers; it is simply a combination of the 
whole, and called, as a proper significa- 
tion of its character and functions, a 
builders’ exchange. 

The builders’ exchange, as an integer, 
is not adapted for regulating the conduct 
of the carpenter’s business, nor of the 
method by which the material dealer 
should conduct his business ; but the car- 
penters and the members of other special 
trades should form class associations for 
the purpose of conserving the welfare of 
their particular trade, and in order that 
each may the more readily and effectually 
apply, to their special trade, the principles 
which have been evolved by their contact 
as a whole. 

The principles which underlie each 
branch of the building business are in 
substance exactly the same, and a build- 
ers’ exchange presents the best method 
for bringing individuals together in order 
that these principles may be developed, 
brought to the surface and recognized, 
and special trade organizations within an 
exchange present the best method by 
which these fundamental principles can 
be applied to the various trades. The ex- 
istence of associations of employers in 
different branches of the building busi- 
ness, in a given community, presents the 
best possible field for the establishment 
of а builders' exchange. 
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TALL BUILDINGS. 


HE CASUAL VISITOR to almost 
T any of the large cities of the coun- 
try cannot fail to notice the rap- 
idly growing tendency to tall build- 
ings for commercial and  mercantile 
purposes, and where eight and ten story 
structures a few years ago were соп- 
sidered something out of the ordinary, 


so far as the hight was concerned, there 
are now to be found buildings which 
tower upward 16, 18 and often 20 stories 
without the safety limit being reached. 
This change is, no doubt, traceable in a 
great measure to the progress and im- 

rovements which have been made in 

ydraulic elevators, affording an easy and 
rapid means for reaching high altitudes, 
and also to the enormous increase in the 
value of eligible sites in the large cities 
for office buildings and business blocks. 
In cities like New York, for example, 
where ground space is limited and costly, 
the only direction in which buildings can 
be extended with profit is upward, and 
the hights to which they are being carried 
shows an increase year by year. 

One of the most striking examples of 
this tendency to lofty edifices is found in 
the building which it is proposed to erect 
on lower Broadway from plans prepared 
by F. P. Dinkelberg. The plot of ground 
selected is irregular in shape, having a 
front of 162 feet on Broadway and about 
the same on Greenwich street, the depth 
from street to street being about 200 feet. 
The building as proposed will consist virtu-. 
ally of twostructures fronting respectivel 
on each street and connected in the mid- 
dle by a central structure which will be- 
come a tower above the twentieth floor. 
It will cover about 32,000 feet of surface 
area and the top of the copper dome will 
be 550 feet above the sidewalk. Тһе main 
structure will be 20 stories in hight, while 
the tower will contain six stories. On 
Broadway and Greenwich streets the 
fronts of the main building will rise per- 
pendicalarly to a hight of 290 feet. The 

rst five stories will be faced with mas- 
sive granite blocks, above which will be 
terra cotta incasing the steel construction. 

The novel idea of modern tall building 
construction is found in the iron or steel 
frame work, which carries practically all 
the weight апа which would stand even 


though tke brick and stone work be. 


removed. 

An idea of the architectural effect of 
the front may be gathered from an inspec- 
tion of the accompanying illustration 
made from a drawing furnished by The 
Sun of this city. There will be 1000 
offices on the twenty-six floors, the aver- 
age floor space for each office being 300 

uare feet. The tower will contain 
offices on six floors. The plan provides 
for an arcade on the main floor, somewhat 
similar to that of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society, further up the street. 
The arcade will be 20 feet wide. 
proof storage vaults for the larger offices 
of the building will also be placed on this 
floor. The ground story will be 22 feet 
high, the second story 17 feet, the third 
story 15 feet, the fourth story 18 feet, the 
fifth story 12 feet and the stories above 11 
feet each. The steam and electric plants 
will be located in the basement, as will 
also the baths, lavatories, barber shop and 
rooms for employees. The entire top floor 
facing the west will be given up to a din- 
ing room and restaurant. Above this floor 
will be the kitchen and pantries, lighted 
by skylights from the roof. The plans 
al) provide for two large flights of stairs 
extending from the bottom to the twen- 
tieth story, and one flight from there to the 
twenty-sixth story in the tower. There 
will also be 12 elevators running to the 
twentieth floor. Six of these are to be 
expresses. the first stop being at the 
eleventh floor. The other six will stop at 
every floor. The roof of the two main 
facades of the building will be utilized for 
à summer garden, which wil be con- 
nected with the kitchen below bv dumb 
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waiters. The building is estimated to 
cost about $4,000,000. 

While this structure, if carried to com- 
pletion, will outrank in hight any build- 
ing at present in existence in this city, 
there are several which are entitled to 
mention in considering the lofty struct- 
ures of the city. Among the earlier of 
these is the Tribune Building with ten 
stories, on Printing House Square, the 
Times Building, close at hand оп one side, 
and the Pulitzer Building, about equi-dis- 
tant on the other side. Should the Sun 
carry out a suggestion that it recently 
made, as to the possibility of putting up 
a building of some 32 stories and nearly 
400 feet in hight upon a plot of ground but 
15 feet square, this group of newspaper 
buildings will be without parallel in this 
or any other country. Тһе Coal and Iron 
Exchange, the Boreel Building, Temple 
Court, the Welles Building, the Standard 
Oil Building, the Washington, Tower and 
Morse buildings, as well as a dozen others 
which might be mentioned, are also en- 
titled to rank among the tall buildings of 
the city. 

Other cities have been affected by what 
may be termed the craze for lofty build- 
ings ; and in the West, especially in Chi- 
cago, structures have been put up some 
of which surpass the tallest in the Eastern 
metropolis. Among the more recent of 
these may be mentioned the Masonic 
Temple, planned by Burnham & Root, 
having a frontage of 170 feet on State 
street and 114 feet on Randolph street. 
The building will consist of 18 stories 
and will rise to a hight of 254 feet. 
It will represent an expenditure of $2,000,- 

А peculiar feature of this building 
is the arrangement of the roof. High 
gables, which make the structure іп 
reality 20 stories high, will rise on all 
four sides several feet higher than the 
surface of the roof proper. The main en- 
trance to the building is ап arch 42 feet 
high and 28 feet wide, opening into а го- 
tunda containing 14 elevators arranged in 
а semicircle. he building is now up 
some 17 stories, and it is expected to 
be ready for occupancy by May of next 
year. Steel frame work is used through- 
out, with a light-colored brick veneer. 
The first five or six stories will be used 
for stores, which will be a novel idea in 
Chicago. Another lofty structure in the 
city named is the Unity Building, the 
frame work of which was erected as high 
as the eleventh story before a single brick 
of the outside buff facing was laid. Cast- 
iron columns with steel cross beams have 
been employed. The new Fair Build- 
ing, as planned, will be 18 stories high, 
and is at pos being built in sections to 
a hight of eight storíes. 

The Woman's Temple, also designed by 
Burnham & Root, is a deviation from the 
severe types of building in which outside 
effect is sacrificed to space and light. The 
Style of the building is French Gothic, 
18 stories in hight with an arched en- 
trance. Above the second story the front 
center is cut away, and at the tenth 
Story the building line retreats and the 
three-story roof begins. This is broken 
into Gothic turrets, from the center of 
which springs a fléche of gold bronze 70 
feet high surmounted by the beautiful 
form of a woman in theattitude of prayer. 
The towering office building structures 
which have been erected during the past 
five years in the city referred to have es- 
tablished what is known as the Chicago 
style of architecture, or Chicago con- 
Struction. Тһе first building put up ac- 
cording to this plan was that of the Home 
Insurance Company of New York, in 
1884. Following this was the Rookery, 
the Tacoma, and later the Chamber of 
Commerce and the Owings buildings. 
Allof these are built after the Chicago 
system. Two great structures on oppo- 
site corners of the intersection of Dear- 
born and Jackson streets are apt illus- 
trations of two methods of constructton. 
They are the Northern Hotel, with its 
rows of handsome bays and a frame work 
of steel with a covering wall which is not 
expected to carry even its own weight, 
and the Monadnock Building, the walls of 
which are of solid masonry. 
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DESIGN FOR А THIRTY-FIVE TON ICE HOUSE. 


ARPENTERS and builders in all sec- 
tions of the country are frequently 
called upon to erect ice houses of 

greater or less capacity, and the descrip- 
tion of a 35-ton house which we present 
herewith cannot fail to be interesting in 
this connection. While the capacity of 
the building is 35 tons, the bill of materi- 
als presented herewith may be increased 
or diminished for the purpose of meeting 
different requirements. The structure 
has been designed by C. Н. Leonard of 
the Grand Rapids Refrigerator Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., to whom we are in- 
debted for the use of the engravings and 
descriptive particulars. Referring to the 
illustrations, Fig. 1 represents a plan 
view, Fig. 2 а vertical section, while Fig. 
3 shows the northern elevation of the 
building. In each figure similar letters 
refer to similar parts. Referring to the 
plan view, Fig. 1 of the illustrations, A 
represents doors, which should always 
face the north; B are loose boards de- 
signed to hold the sawdust at the doors ; 
C is a ladder, and D a ventilator. The 
dotted portions represent the sawdust fill- 
ing, while the arrows indicate the direc- 


tion of the air currents constituting the. 


circulation. According to the directions 
given by the designer of this ice house, 
the space required is 12 x 12 feet. A dry 
place, with sandy or gravelly soil, should 

e selected for the site of the building, in 
order that the water may run off freely. 


Fig. 1.—Plan View. 


Design for a Thirty-five Ton Ice House.—C. Н. Leonard, Architect, 


If the soil is clay an extra foot of sawdust 
should be used in the bottom. The sills are 
2 x 12, and should be bedded 2 inches in 
the ground, so that no air can get beneath 
them. А coat of tar applied to the timber 
wil add greatly to its durability. The 
2 x 6 studs are set up on the inside 
edge of the sills and the inside boarded 
up with sound cull lumber, making 
it as tight as possible. The outside of the 
2x 6 studs is next boarded up in the same 
manner, the space between being packed 
solid with sawdust as the work progresses. 
Around the top a space 6 inches wide is 
left for the circulation of air, as clearly 
indicated by the arrows in Fig. 2 of the 
illustrations. These boards should run 
up beside the door 2 inches on each side, 
forthe purpose of supporting the loose 
boards represented at B in Fig. 1. The 
next step is to set up the 2 x 4 studs on 
the outer edge of the 2 x 12 sills and toe- 
nail them to the other boards. German 
siding is nailed оп the outside 2 x 4 studs, 
leaving a space 3 inches above the sill all 
around the house for air to enter, while 
at the top it is made tight. The plate is 
put on top of the 2 x 4 and the roof sup- 
ports fastened on the plate and studding. 

t is recommended that the roof bea good 
one, although it can be constructed of 
1 x 6 pine boards, double thickness, with 
lap joints and tarred felt between. Тһе 
doors can be constructed of German siding 
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with battens. А cleat should be nailed 

inside of the 2 x 4 stuff as a door jamb, 

and the door provided with strap and 

staple in order to close it tight. The bill 

of materials for an ice house of this 

capacity is given as follows : 

4 pieces 2 x 12, 12 feet, for sills. 

16 pieces 2 x 6, 20 feet, inner studs. 

16 pieces 2 x 4, 20 feet, outer studs. 

4 pieces 2 х 4, 12 feet, plates. 

3 pieces 2 x 4, 12 feet, roof supports. 

2000 square feet cull boards, in 12 feet lengths, 
for inner walls. 

1200 square feet German siding, 12 feet lengths, 
outside surface. 

80 lineal feet 1 x 4, for ventilator and ridge 


таз. 
430 square feet 1 x 6, 16 feet lengths, common 
boards. for roof. 
2 squares of tarred felt between the roof 
boards. 
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Fig. 2.—Vertical Section. 


2 pieces 1 x 6, 12 feet lengths, for door bat- 
tens. 

2 pieces 2 x 4, 20 feet lengihs, for ladder ties. 

T dinde feet 1 x 3, for ladder steps and door 
amb. 

8 9-inch strap hinges for the doors. 

4 sets hooks and staples. 


When putting in the ice it is best to set 
it up on edge, leaving a space of 8 inches 
all around between the inside wall and the 
ice to be filled with sawdust. Shave off the 
top of each layer of ice, so that the next 
layer will tightly fit. Тһе ice should be 
set as close together as possible and cov- 
ered with sawdust. It is well to leave at 
least 3 feet space below the eaves for ven- 
tilation. As stated above, the size of 
this ice house is 12 x 12 feet in plan and 
measures 20 feet to the eaves. The same 
general plan as that herewith presented 
can be used for the construction of any 
size of house that may be required. 


Thick and Thin Walls. 


Our ancestors had not made a formal 
classification of the varying degrees in 
which different bodies conducted heat, 
but they had discovered that wood con 
fined it longer than stone. For the sake 
of the warmth it was extensively em- 
ployed in the construction of houses, says 


a London journal, and for the same rea- 
son many of the finest mansions іп St. 
Petersburg are composed of it still. That 
Russian houses should be some day burnt 
is almost as much a matter of course as 
that those who occupy them should some 
day die. But mankind will always runa 
great risk for a great advantage, and it 
required the Fire of London to wean our 
forefathers from their fondness for tim- 
ber edifices. So long as houses were con- 
sumed in detail, every man hoped that 
his neighbor’s case might never be his 
own. Nothing short of a general ca- 
lamity could teach them that the laws of 
nature have no partialities, and that while 
fire burns and wood is fuel they can never 
be brought together with safety. Driven 
to have recourse to less combustible mate- 
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Fig. 3.—Northern Elevation. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


rials they continued to profit by their ob- 
servation of natural laws, and since stone 
transmitted heat more readily than wood 
they built their walls of a goodly thick- 
ness, to counterbalance the drawback. 
The experience that is not recorded has 
to be bought anew, for a practice may 
seem absurd if the reason is unknown. 
When old houses are pulled down and the 
quantity of rubbish within the walls is 
brought to light, it is common to hear a 
good many gibes at former folly. “A 
ittle more solidity,” it is said, “іп the 
masonry, instead of a loose mass of dirt 
and stones, and half the thickness of the 
wall might have been spared.” But it 
was exactly the thing they did not wish 
to spare, for they considered warmth no 
less than strength, and to have warmth 
there must be thickness. They filled in 
rubble for its cheapness; and though 
solid masonry would have stood longer, 
it is not for modern builders, upon a 
question of durability, to take antiquity 
to task. We are beginning to discover 
that there is something else to be Consid- 
ered in houses besides security from 
tumbling down. The thin walls so com- 
mon during the last half century reverse 
every effect that it is desirable to produce ; 
the sun’s heat penetrates them in the 
hight of summer, and the heat of the 
fires filters through them in the depth of 
winter. 
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DESIGN FOR A TIMBER SPIRE. 


HE SUBJECT of the double-page il- 
lustration presented in this issue isa 
timber octagonal spire, designed by 

T. Frederick Pennington, architect, and 
which secured the Grissell gold medal in 
one of the competitions conducted under 
the auspices of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. In this connection it 
is interesting to remark that the Grissell 
gold medal is a prize founded by the late 
Thomas Grissell for “ the encouragement 
of the study of construction,” and is open 
to all architects who have not been in 
practice for a period of time exceeding 
ten years. Each year the subject of the 
competition varies. In the case forming 
the subject of our illustration the condi- 
tions involved a timber octagonal spire, 
to be covered witb lead or other suitable 
material, and running from a stone tower 
36 feet square to the hight of 120 feet. 
The spire was to have angle turrets of 
timber at or near the base and dormers at 
two intervals in the hight named. How 
well the author of the design has carried 
out the conditions of the competition may 
be understood from а careful inspection 
of the illustrations herewith presented. 
In submitting the design the author ac- 
companied it with an expression of his 
views, which, guided solely by the condi- 
tions given, were: 

‘‘That the competitor was evidently ex- 
pected to meet whatever difficulty there 
might be in an octagonal spire springing 
from a square tower in the timber con- 
struction, and not by building up the 
corners in solid masonry to produce an 
octagonal base for the spire; that an 
elaborate exterior would receive little 
consideration in view of the object of the 
prize, and that a simple outline would be 
more appropriate for the covering sug- 
gested; that the timber we should be 
most likely to use in practice should be 
employed, and that the tower walls, the 
thickness of which was not given, should 
be considered from the same point of view, 
for it was manifest that by making the 
tower walls very thick the difficulties 
with the roof could be much reduced. 
The resolution (time being precious) to 
limit the work to one sheet of paper has 
resulted in a multum in parvo. Por the 
same reason, the result of the calculations 
of wind pressure was merely given in a 
report, from which the following is an 
extract: Surface exposed to pressure of 
wind, 2160 square feet ; force of wind, 55 
pounds on the square foot; the center of 
pressure is 36 feet above the wall plate ; 
total force exerted by the wind to 
overthrow the spire = 4,276,800 pounds. 
Power of resistance—weight of timber, 
121,170 pounds; weight of lead, 91,280 
pounds; weight of iron (approximately), 
4480 pounds ; total weight, 216,930 pounds. 
Resistance to the force of wind in the 
weight of the roof alone — 3,904,740 
pounds. As this 3,904,740 pounds is but 
9 tons 414 hundredweight short of the 
weight required to counteract the force 
exerted by the wind, and as there is up- 
ward of 200 tons of masonry above the 
cast-iron corbels to which the spire is 
bolted down, it is unnecessary to carry 
the calculations further to show that 
stability is amply secured." 
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Designs for Brick Chimney Tops. 


We take pleasure in presenting to the 
attention of our readers this month a series 
of designs for brick chimney tops, which 
will be found upon our colored supple- 
ment plate. The chimney tops are shown 
in both elevation and section, and consti- 
tute a study of no little interest and value 
to the enterprising builder. The designs 
are of such a varied character as to offer 
many suggestions which may be profita- 
bly employed in cases where ornamental 
effects are to be produced. It will be 
noticed from an inspection of the plate 
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that two kinds of brick are employed, red 
and black, while in many instances the 
introduction of gray stone trimmings add 
materially to the effects produced. In a 
number of cases special designs of bricks 
are shown, in connection with which are 
ornamental tile so managed as to hring 
about pleasing results. e molded bric. 
used with some of the designs shown are 
of such simple patterns as may be easily 
obtained. Ofcourse it is understood that 
the color of the brick may be varied to 
suit the taste, while the designs them- 
selves may be altered for the purpose of 
adapting them to special requirements. 


Should Building Material Dealers be 
Members of Builders’ Exchanges? 


W. H. Sayward, secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Builders, recently 
received the following from members of 
a building exchange in a prominent city 
the Northwest : 

** We desire advice asto the desirability 
of building material dealers as members of 
a builders’ exchange. Some of the general 
contractors —carpenters and masons— 
would deny the members of the Builders’ 
Exchange who are dealers in material 
the full privileges of membership which 
they have hitherto enjoyed. 

** Is һе presence of material dealers іп а 
builders' exchange inimical to the best 
good of the organization ?” 

To this inquiry Mr. Sayward replied as 
follows: 

The conditions existing in the building 
trades throughout the country vary so 
materially from one city to another that 
itis unwise to attempt to make a hard 
and fast rule which shall be applicable to 
АП places alike. 

In Boston it has seemed from experience 
that the management of the association 
and all financial and other responsibility 
should rest upon those trades which might 
properly be eonsidered as the constructive 
trades—that is, those trades which in- 
volve the presence of workmen on the 
buildings in process of erection, for their 
construction and completion— while all 
trades, including those mentioned as con- 
structive, those which might be con- 
sidered as incidental, as well as the 
callings comprehended under the gen- 
eral term of dealers pure and simple, 
Should together enjoy the same privi- 
leges and opportunities which the ex- 
change offers for mutual benefit, protec- 
tion and convenience in the transaction of 
business. 

Now, while the conditions in Boston 
seem to make this method the most de- 
sirable and productive of the greatest 
harmony, securing to all every benefit 
which any one could desire, and at the 
same time preventing any clash of inter- 
ests in the management of association 
affairs, it by no means follows that 
exactly the same classification, or, in fact, 
any classification whatever, is desirous 
or needful in other places. 

As an illustration of this last statement 
I would state the case of Philadelphia. 
In the Builders’ Exchange of that city it 
was found wise to include in the corpo- 
rate class (for they adopted а corporate 
and non-corporate class, following the 
Boston plan) certain trades or callings 
which were not included in the corporate 
class in Boston, and they did so for the 
reason that those callings were materially 
different in their methods in Philadelphia. 
For instance, mill men furnish and place 
in position in the building material of all 
kinds, and therefore become contractors, 
whilein Boston there are no mill men 
of that character, they simply furnish- 
ing material for the builder and have 
nothing whatever to do with its applica- 
tion. The 'Philadelphia exchange also 
includes brick manufacturers. Theirrea- 
sons for doing so were that the brick 


manufacturers of Philadelphia were an 
exceedingly large interest and frequently 
took contracts for furnishing all the 
brick in a building, for а lump sum, 
and therefore became contractors as much 
ав the men who laid the bricks. Brick 
men in Boston do nothing of the kind and 
are therefore simply dealers, and in many 
cases are not even manufacturers, but 
middlemen, and have no interest except 
the per cent. or commission which they 
get from sales. 

These pomts of illustration are suffi- 
cient to show that the differences between 
builders existing in different cities of the 
country make it imperative that the local- 
ity considered should thoroughly weigh 
the proposition from its own standpoint, 
and not base its conclusions ог асіѕ upon 
what any other association may have 
done, for conditions may have been vastly 
different. 

There are many cases, in my opinion, 
where there should be no classification 
such as I have mentioned as prevailing in 
the Boston and Philadelphia exchanges, 
and I should say, in answer to the direct 
question as to whether **the presence of 
material men in the Builders' Exchange 
of your city is inimical to the better growth 
of the association," that neither in your 
city or in any other can their uliar 
d esae a and full responsibility for 
all acts of the body be necessarily injuri- 
ous to the welfare of the organization, 
and my personal opinion of the matter is 
thatin cities of the character of your own 
it is hardly wise to draw the line as 
Strongly as we have found it desirable 
herein the East. With us it has been 
productive of greater harmony than we 
ever had before, but I fear that in newer 
communities of builders it might be pro- 
ductive of discord, and surely in your 
city the tenure of the Builders’ Exchange 
demands the adherence of every available 
and honorable concern that is either di- 
rectly or indirectly connected with the 
building interests. 

In by far the larger proportion of the 
cities of the country the exchange idea, 
or, rather, the association idea, among 
builders and those connected with build- 
ing interests is in a very embryotic state, 
and it will not do to press too vigorously 
on some minor point when the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a common in- 
terest is the principal one for the security 
of all. The necessity for organization is 
one that is very poorly comprehended by 
employers as a class, and the advance to 
perfect conditions must necessarily be 
slow. Even іп the past, and in the cit 
which I still feel is doing the most ad- 
vanced work in the direction of centrali- 
zation and organization of the building 
interests, we are finding constantly that 
errors have been made, and the necessity 
for changes and reforms still exists. 


dro oe P 
Strong Cement. 


Prof. Alex. Winchell is credited with 
the invention of а cement that will stick 
to anything, says a recent issue of the 
Jewelers’ Weekly. Take 2 ounces of clear 
gum arabic, 1% ounces of fine starch, and 
1g ounce of white sugar. Pulverize the 
gum arabic and dissolve it in as much 
water as the laundress would use for the 

uantity of starch indicated. Dissolve 
the starch and sugar in the gum solution. 
Then cook the mixture in a vessel sus- 

ended in boiling water until the starch 
comes clear. re cement should be as 
thick as tar and споша bekeptso. Itcan 
be kept from spoiling by dropping in a 
lump of gum camphor, or a little oil of 
cloves or sassafras. This cement is very 
strong indeed and will stick ез ау to 
glazed surfaces, and is good to repai 
broken rocks, minerals or fossils. һе 
addition of а small amount of aluminum 
will increase its effectiveness. 
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CARPENTRY AND BUILDING’ 
OcTOBER, 1891, 


SOME CURIOUS OLD DRAWINGS. 


ber among our readers who will 
be greatly interested in the illus- 
trations presented in this issue of the 
paper of two sheets of architectural 
rawings which were made nearly a 
century ago. 


Ты, ARE no doubt a large num- 


They are of such a char- 


publishing illustrations of these drawings 
we are indebted to Louis Miller of Ar- 
ia, Mo., who informs us that the 
were made with pen and ink by his grand- 
father in Germany early іп the present 
century. The engravings which we give 
are made from photographs of the original 


by the second illustration the framing of 
the end elevation appears on the original 
in yellow, while the roof of the front ele- 
vation shades on the pink. "The panels of 
the front door are also of a yellowish 
tinge. Іп the illustration showing the 
timbering of the roof and the vertical 


Some Curious Old Drawings.—Vertical Sectional Elevation and Plan of Roof. 


acter as to permit the carpenter and 
builder of to-day to contrast the mate- 
rials furnished for the guidance of his 
predecessors in their practical opera- 
tione with the very full and complete 
working drawings which are involved in 
current practice. For the privilege of 
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drawings and clearly represent, with pós. 
sibly one exception, all their peculiar 
features. This exception is the colors 
used by the author to enhance the effect 
and make more distinct the various parts 
of the buildings shown. 

In the case of the drawing represented 


section taken through the center of the 
chimneys, it will be noticed that the edges 
of the sheet of drawings are worn and 
ragged, as well as discolored with age. 
The dark streaks running through the 
middle from top to bottom and from side 
to side show where the sheet was folded 
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when it was laid away. Ап interesting 
feature is the scales which the author has 
employed in connection with the two 
drawings herewith illustrated. In one 
case the scale will be seen below the floor 
plan and timber framing of the end ele- 
vation, while in the other drawing there 
are two scales, one being shown at the right 
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they will be entertained if not instructed 
thereby. 


Foundations in Water. 


In works which are exposed to the ac- 
tion of the sea or the current of rivers 
Rennie adopted the plan of bedding the 
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joining the works and mixed at once with 
its due proportion of sand and puzzolano 
or iron stone, previous to being slaked. It 
was afterw: covered over with sand, 
water was then poured on the heap, and in 
this state it was for a day or two, until 
completely slaked, after which it was 
taken from the heap as wanted. Theun- 


of the vertical section of the house, while 
the other, in the shape of a triangle, is 
found just above the left-hand portion of 
the roof plan. The small sketch at the 
extreme right indicates the end elevation 
of the roof. There are many other inter- 
esting features in connection with these 
drawings, as regards arrangement of 
rooms, 


framing, &c., but we leave our 
readers to study them out, feeling sure 
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Plan and Elevations of a German Cottage. 


outside joints, for about an inch deep in 
the face, with Roman cement of the t 
quality. The interior part of the stones, 
says an exchange, was bedded in mortar, 
composed of 2 parts of well-burnt stone 
lime, 1 part of ground puzzolano or cal- 
cined pounded iron stone and 2 parts of 
clean, sharp river sand, not too fine. The 
lime was used hot, for which purpose it 
was necessary that it should be burnt ad- 


slaked particles were separated, and the 
other ingredients well mixed b being 
passed through a screen, after which the 
mixture was made into mortar, with the 
least possible quantity of water, by means 
of a pug mill prepared for the purpose. 
That part of it required for the day's use 
being taken away, the remainder wasim- 
mediately covered up with sand, to pre- 
vent the action of the air upon it. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Planceer fur a Conical Roof. 


From Е. C. L., Manchester, N. H.—I 
take it that ‘‘ Yank,” whose letter appears 
in the August number, wants to know 
how to cut the proper curves from a flat 
board. Taketheradius equal to the slant 
hight of the surface (what the slant hight 
of the cone may be makes no difference 
with the curve) and the arc described will 
be the lower line of the planceer required. 


Planceer for Conical Roof.—Diagram Sub- 
mitted by ** F. C. L." 


With the same center and a radius less 
the desired width of the planceer describe 
the otherline. Connect the ends of the 
lines pasing through the center used and 
the planceer will fit perfectly. In the ac- 
companying diagram A B equals theslant 
hight of the given cone. 


Splayed Church Seats, 


From C. E. S., Tacoma, Wash.—In the 
August number, “Yank” of San Fran- 
cisco desires to know something of 
splayed church seats, and in reply I sub- 
mit a method of doing the work, Take 
a solid piece of timber of suitable size, 
say 6 x 12 feet, as these figures will serve 
to demonstrate the operation as well as 
any, and put a long rod in the trammel 
points ; set off the proper radius on the 
той; place one point on the center and 
with the other describe the arc D. Lower 
the point sufficiently to represent the dis- 
tance DE and describe the arc E. Mark 


Sketch Accompanying Letter from 
“С E. S." 


across the end of the stick the slant' f, 
as desired ; alsog. Take it to the band 
saw and tilt the table until the saw comes 
to the lines fg. This requires a big timber 
anda heavy band saw. Тһе ваше opera- 
tion will cut splayed work of any size. 
Strike the circle on the face of the stick 
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and the saw will follow the dotted lines 
hf at the bottom. 


Designs for How Boats. 


From C. H. S., Salesville, №. Y.—I am 
glad to see in Carpentry and Building 
that the subject of row-boat construction 
is attracting a little attention. I am 
thinking of engaging in the industry, 
as there is a good demand for nice row 
boats in this section, and I should be glad 
to have some of the practical boat builders 
give designs of St. Lawrence row boats 
17 ог 18 feet long. Ithinkif full details 
were given they would be of interest not 
only to myself, but also to many other 
readers of the paper. 


Design for a Store Front. 


From E. A. P., Carthage, [1l.—In reply 
to a correspondent in the August issue of 
Carpentry and. Building, who asks for a 
design for a store front, I take the liberty 


largely upon practice and experience. 
There should be a sufficient number of 
holes to carry enough belt lacing to make 
the lace as strong as the weakest part of 
the belt. In running in the lacing care 
should be taken that the lace is straight 
on the side of the belt which comes in 
contact with the pulley. It is possible 
that some of our practical readers may 
have opinions to express upon this point, 
and if so we should be glad to hear from 
them. 


Architectural Perspective. 


From L. R. S. Chicago, Ill.—The ar- 
ticle on ‘‘ Architectural Perspective” by 
Е. Jerman іп the August number of Car- 

ntry and Building shows either care- 
essness or ignorance on the part of some 
one. First, referring to Fig. 10, we read, 
** Measure 4 feet on each side of it (the 
upright line) and draw from 6 to the V. 
P.’s furthest away." For the “У, Р.в” 
we should read “М. P.’s.” Second, re- 
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Design of a Store Front, by George W. Payne, Architect. 


of inclosing a blue print which I think 
will prove interesting to him as well as to 
other readers of the paper. The drawing 
shows a neat front of a one-story brick 
building recently erected at Warsaw, ПІ., 
from designs prepared by Geo. W. Payne, 
architect, of this place. The building, 
which was designed for a printing office, 
is 20 feet 5 inches by 70 feet in the plan. 
The hight of the story is 14 feet 6 inches, 
and the basement, which extends under 
the entire building, has a hight of 8 feet. 
The cornice is of galvanized iron, and the 
roof is covered with gravel. 


Holes in Belting. 


From W. J. H., Rocksboro, Philadel- 
phia.—I would like to ask if any of the 
readers of Carpentry and Building can 
give me any information as to the manner 
of laying out belt holes. 

Note.—In a general way, we would sa 
to our correspondent that in making belt 
holes it is desirable to weaken the belt as 
little as ible. There is no cast-iron 
rule which he can follow with regard to 
this matter, as it is one which depends 


ferring to Fig. 11, the article reads, 
** Measure off 8 feet (meaning 6 feet), to 
left on the ©. L. : mark the point А and 
vanish to V. P2.” This is what should 
have been done, but instead lines are 
drawn first from A to M. P.2 and to V. P.2; 
other errors also occur. The article was 
evidently written for beginners, and to 
such persons errors of the above sort are 
doubly dangerous. 


Miter for an Octagon Joint. 


From H. J. C., Volant, Pa.—I agree 
with “С. P." in the statement that 5 
inches on the tongue and 12, inch on the 
blade of the steel square will give the 
miter for an octagon joint. 


Width of Shingles. 


From С. Н. S., Salesville, М. Y.—I 
would like to answer “Е. K.," Keiler, 
Wis., whose letter with regard to the 
matter of shingling appeared in the July 
issue for this year. Here in Central New 
York most of the shingles are 18 inches, 
and my practice is to lay them 514 inches 
to the weather. In this way the top of 
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the shingle.comes under the third course 
a sufficient distance to prevent a leak in 
case of shrinkage, but I never allow a 
nail to come in under a joint. In connec- 
tion with the 16-inch shingles the rule 
would be to lay them 414 inches to the 
weather. Iconsider it an excellent plan 
to break joints on the third course, as well 
as on the second. ; 

I think if some of my brother chips 
would make more of the things illustrated 
in Carpentry and Building еу would be 
well paid for their trouble. I made a wall 
bracket from patterns published in the 
September number of the paper for 1888. 
It was of white oak with beveled glass, 
and I consider it a beautiful piece of fur- 
niture. 


Splicing in Framing. 


From J. Н. C., Volant, Pa,—I inclose 
several sketches representing different 
methods of splicing timber common to 
this section of the country, and which may 
be found of interest to ** Н. B. M.,” Lin- 
colnia, Va., whose letter of inquiry ap- 
peared in the August issue of the paper. 
The methods indicated in Figs. 1 and 2 
are those generally used where the great- 
est strain is endwise, while the method 


Splicing in Framing. — Fig. 1.— Method 
Employed by “Ј. Н. 0.” where Greatest 
Strain is Endways. 


represented in Fig. 3 is employed on poste 
where the weight is ce. upon them. 
The members should be well pinned with 
some tough wood. I should be glad to 
hear from others on this subject, as it is 
one of no little importance to carpenters 
and builders generally. 

Note.—In the June number of the first 
volume of Carpentry and Building will 


Fig. 2.—Another Method for the Same 
Purpose. 


be found an interesting article on this 
general subject, fully illustrated. Those 
of our readers who have the back num- 
bers of the paper, and care to look up the 
subject may be interested in what is 
there presented. 


Designs for Beach and Boat Houses. 


From W. E. C., Manchester, N. H.— 
I would like to hear from some of the 
practical readers of the paper with regard 
to the building of cheap houses for beach 
or boat house purposes. There is a great 
deal of boat-house building going on 
- around the shores of Lake Winnipiseogee, 
and I am interested in learning the ideas 
of boat-house builders in other parts of 
the country. 


Board Measure. 


From P. H., Paterson, N. J.—I would 
like to know what the numbers in the 
center of the blade of a 2-inch steel square 
are for. 

Note.—We assume that the steel square 
to which our correspondent refers is that 
generally known to the trade as No. 100. 
The parallel rows of figures along the 
blade constitute what is called board 
measure and the manner of using it is as 
follows: Under 12 of the inch marks 
along the outer edge of the blade are 
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found the figures 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 41 
and 15, which represent the length of the 
board or plank to be measured. The con- 
tents in feet and inches will be found 
under the several inch marks along the 
outer edge of the blade, corresponding to 
the width of the piece being. measured. 
We can make this plainer by a simple il- 
lustration. Suppose we desire to ascer- 
tain the contents of a board 14 feet long 
and 10 inches wide. Find 14 under 12 of 
the inch marks along the edge. Follow 
the space in which it is placed back to the 
figures under 10 of the inch marks, where 


Fig. 8.—Method Employed on Posts when 
Weight is Directly on Them. 


will be seen 11.8, which is read 11 feet 
8 inches. In like manner if the board is 
16 inches wide the result (under 16 of the 
inch marks) is found to be 18.8, or 18 feet 
and 8 inches. In the same way the 
measure of boards of any width from 2 
inches up to 24 inches, and of either of 
the lengths above enumerated, may be 
quickly and accurately determined. By 
combining figures, lengths may be calcu- 
lated which are іп excess of those above 
given. For example, if we have a board 
20 feet long, we double the answer in the 
10 feet row, and for a piece of timber 25 
feet long we add the figures in the 12 and 
13 feet rows together. This rule is calcu- 
lated, as its name indicates, for board 
measure or for surfaces 1 inch in thick- 
ness. It may beadvantageously used, how- 
ever, upon timber by multiplying the re- 
sult of the face measure of one side of a 
piece by its depth in inches. To illus- 
trate, suppose 16 be required to measure 
a piece of timber 25 feet long, 10 x 14 
inches in size. For the length we will 
take 12 and 13 feet; for the width we will 
take 10 inches, and multiply the result 5 
14. By the rule a board 12 feet long an 
10 inches wide contains 10 feet, and one 
18 feet long and 10 inches wide 10 feet 10 
inches. Therefore, а board 25 feet long 
and 10 inches wide must contain 20 feet 
10inches. In the timber above described, 
however, we have what is equivalent to 
14 such boards, and, therefore, we multi- 
ply this result by 14, which gives 291 feet 
8 inches, the board measure. 


The Tangent System of Hand 
нарс. 
From W. G. P., Toronto, Canada.—In 
the July number of Carpentry and Build- 
ing “А. L.," of Napa, Cal, says he 


LANDING 


RADIUS 
14” 


Diagram Submitted by “ W. G. P." 


would like to hear from others on the 
subject of the tangent system of hand 
railing. Now, it is almost useless to dis- 
cuss the question, since he is not open to 
conviction. Не says “Тһе tangent sys- 
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tem of hand railing will, in the hands of 
an experienced man, get over any case 
that can be solved by the falling-line 
theory." He may get over it, no doubt, 
but is it right ? e same may be said of 
the rail over equal winders. Thetangent 
system will get over it, but is it right? 
The tangent system gives a wavy, falling 
line, whereas it should be a pure helix, 
which in development is a straight line. 
Again, “А. L.” says: “When а man 
presents a plan of stairs which a stair 
builder of any judgment would not enter- 
tain for a single moment,” &c. Now, І 
was going to present one, but I do not 
suppose it would be of much use, as 
“А. L.” would only repeat the same 
words again, and so, in his estimation, 
settle the matter. Now, we are all on this 
continent given to blowing, and “ А. L.” 
is no exception. The propensity still 
clings when we migrate to other climes, 
for, if I remember rightly, the English 
correspondent was an American, but in 
England the rule seems to be ** Yours not 
to reason why, yours but to do or die. 
Noble stair builder, “А. L.!" This I 
know for a fact, во do not repeat it. I 
inclose a problem which I should like to 
have ‘‘ A. L.” solve, and if he can do this 
correctly by his system, I shall be glad to 
give him a harder one. 


Dividing a Circle. 


From F. C. P., Petoskey, Mich.— A 
correspondent signing himself “ E. Н. G.," 
Sierra Madre, Cal., asks in the July issue 
how to divide a circle into any number of 
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Method of Dividing a Circle, Suggested by 
ep C. p" 
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parts. In reply, 1 offer the following 
solution, having reference to the accom- 
panying drawing: Establish a diameter, 
А B, and divide it into as many equal 
parts as it is desired to divide the circle; 
we will say, for example, seven. From A 
and B, with an opening of the compasses 
equal to A B, describe two arcs intersect- 
ing at C. Through the second point of 
division D draw a straight line. from C 
intersecting the circumference at E. It 
will be found that the distance B E is 
one of the seven parts. 


‘From J. Н. D., Knoxville, Tenn.—In 
answer to “Е.Н. G.," who asks how to 
divide a circle into any number of parts, I 
send the foilowing: Let D be the diam- 
eter and N the number of parts into 
which it is desired to divide the circle; 
then D x 3.14159 


That is, multiply the diameter by 3.14159 
and divide by the number of parts. One 
of these parts is called an arc. To find 
the chord that subtends this arc divide 
180° by the number of parts and take the 
natural sine of the angle thus obtained 
and multiply by the diameter. Тһе re- 
sult gives the length of the chord. The 
chord is always shorter than the arc it 
subtends, and the fewer parts into which 
the circle is divided the greater is their 


= one of the parts. 


I 
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difference. For instarce, let the diam- 

eter of the circle be 1; divide it into ten 

p The correct formula is given 
ow: 


Arc = 0.314159 Chord = 0.809017 
The first decimal place in each case is the 
same. Then divide the same circle into 
100 parts, and ате 0.081415 and chord 
0.031411, the two results being the same 
to five places of decimals. From this 
it will be seen that the first rule given 
above should be used to divide the circle 
into а large number of parts, while the 
second rule should be used to divide the 
circle into а smaller number of parts— 
that is, anything less than 100. 


From E. K., Adrian, Mich.—In reply to 
* E. H. G.," Sierra Madre, Cal., asking 
how to divide a circle, I would say 
divide the circle with compasses into 
960 equal parts, which will give the de- 
grees. In order to avoid so many places 
around the circle, take one-eighth or one- 
quarter of the circle and divide it into 45 
or 90 parts each and the degrees are the 
same. 


Note.—Every set of PIE inaina 
ments is provided with what is known as 
а ргоігасіог. It is in effect a semicircle 
ora complete circle, as the case may be, 
divided into degrees and in some cases frac- 
tions of degrees. These divisions are 
common to circles of any diameter, and 
therefore a plan to abbreviate the work 
indicated by ** E. K.," would be to lay the 

rotractor in proper position on the draw- 
ing—that is, with the center of the pro- 
tractor coinciding with the center of the 
circleit is desired to divide—and then with 
а straightedge running from the center 
through the divisions in the periphery of 
the protractor, carry lines which shall cut 
the circumference of the circle to be 
divided. In this way as many points may 
be established in the circumference as 
desired. 


Perimeter of an Ellipse. 


* From W. F., Yardley, Pa.—Will some 
of the practical readers of Carpentry and 
Building tell me how I can find the con- 
jugate and transverse diameters of an 
ellipse whose perimeter is 10 feet? That 
is to say, the given lineis 10 feet, and I 
want to know how to construct an ellipse 
whose perimeter is 10 feet on any length. 


Roof Truss Construction. 


From С. В. A., Augusta, Ga.—In the 
February number of Carpentry and 
Building I notice a problem relating to 
roof construction, the author of which, 
“J. L. F.," invites criticism from prac- 
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joints. The correspondent, “J. L. F.,” 
does not give the size of the timbers used 
in the tower, nor does he give the ap- 
proms weight. I do not, therefore, 
now how much strain to provide for. I 
think, however, the truss is sufficiently 
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feet, occupies the center. Around this 
silo, in the first story, 98 adult cows are 
accommodated in two circular rows facin 
acommon feeding alley 9 feet wide, an 
behind each row of cattle is a wagon 
drive 6 feet wide for cleaning the barn, 


Fig. 2.—Tie Beam, Showing Manner of Construction, 


strong to answer all purposes. The dotted 
lines shown in Fig. 1 indicate the posts 
and braces of the tower. The braces are 
to be on the inside of the posts and bolted 
at the top, center and bottom. 


Design for a Round Barn, 


From J. T., Madison, Wis.—In the 
August number of Carpentry and Build- 
ing for 1889 was printed a communica- 
tion from a correspondent requesting 
some information with regard to the erec- 
tion of around barn. At that time I was 
engaged in planning one, which has de- 
veloped into the building described on the 

rinted leaves which I inclose. I would 
ike very much to see the barn illustrated 
and described, as I feel sure that it will be 
of interest to many of the readers, and no 
doubt call forth valuable discussion. 


Note.—The leaves inclosed by our cor- 
respondent are taken from the Seventh 
Annual Report of the Agricultural Exper- 
iment Station in Wisconsin, and present 
an illustrated description by F. H. King of 
a barn for a dairy farm. From it we learn 
that the structure was designed to accom- 
modate 98 cows and 10 horses, and to be 
so arranged as to permit of driving behind 
the cattle in cleaning and in front of them 
in feeding. The barn was built in the 
spring of 1889. Fig. 1 of the accompany- 
ing illustrations represents a general 
view, and shows the main entrance to the 
two stories of the barn, while Fig. 2 indi- 
cates the arrangement and construction 
of the first story. The letters A A A А, 
are wagon drives for cleaning the barn, 
B B the feed manger, СС the platform 
for the cattle, 2 2 4 indicate the method 
of ventilation, while 5 shows the manner 
of placing the joists. In Fig. 3 of the en- 
gravings is shown the arrangement and 
construction of the second story. Тһе 
letters A A represent the barn floor, B the 
hay mow, T the tool room, C workshop 
and granary, 1 1 purlin plates and the 
method of placing them, 2 2 the method 
of placing the rafters, while H rep- 
resents the entrance drive. From an 
inspection of the engravings it will be 


Roof Truss Construction.— Fig. 1.—Elevatiou of Truss. 


tical readers of the paper. In explanation 
of my ideas on the subject I send the in- 
closed sketches. Fig. 1 represents a 
truss, which requires no explanation, 
while Fig. 2 is a tie beam composed of 
four 2 x 10 inch qoos bolted as indi- 
cated in the cut. Тһе bolts are placed 2 
feet 6 inches apart. A close examination 
of the cut will also show the several 


seen that in form the barn is cylindrical, 
and is covered with a conical roof sur- 
mounted by а cupola of the same form. 
The description by Mr. King continues as 
follows : 

Тһе barn is 92 feet in diameter, and 28 
feet from sills to eaves. А cylindrical 
silo 24 feet outside diameter and 34 feet 
deep, having a capacity of 14,196 cubic 


which leaves and returns to the common 
single broad entrance. Extending en- 
tirely around the silo, in the second story, 
is a barn floor 18 feet wide, from the outer 
edge of which, through shutes leading to 
the feeding alley in front of the cattle, 
green fodder can be delivered to them 
from the wagon, or шу fodder from the 
storage space above. his floor also per- 
mits of driving around the silo and out at 
the entrance after unloading, even when 
Ше ensilage cutter is being run to fill the 
silo. 

On the outside of the barn floor, on the 
right of the entrance, is stable room for 
10 horses, 16 feet from front to rear, 34 
feet frontage on the barn floor, and 55 
feet from end to end at the outside. On 
the left of the main entrance is a work- 
shop and granary, whose combined floor 
space equals that occupied by the horses. 
In the rear of the silo is a space 16 feet 
deep for farm tools, having 32 feet frontage 
on the barn floor, and possessing a floor 
space the equivalent of 16 x 40 square 
feet. Between the tool room and the 
horse barn on one side and the granary on 
the other are two hay bays, which, to- 
кыт with the space above the bam 

оог, tool room, granary and horse barn, 
furnish ample storage space for dry fod- 
der. The silage is delivered to the cattle 
barn from the silo through a triangular 
shute shown in Fig. 2, extending up the 
inside of the silo. In one side of this 
shute there are doors, and attached to the 
other is a fixed ladder, by which any de- 
sired level in the silo may be reached. 

The foundation of the barn consists of 
four concentric stone walls, the inner one 
carrying the walls of the silo, and through 
them the central portion of the floor and 
roof, the two middle ones carrying the 
stationary uprights of the stanchions, and 
through them the floors, main posts, pur- 
lin plates and roof, while the outer one 
supports the walls of the structure. The 
laying of the walls to a circle and level- 
ing them was a simple matter, and ac- 
complished with the aid of a straight- 
edge, one end of which was fixed to 
a post in the center, with the lower edge 
at the level desired for the top of the 
walls. The movable end of the straight- 
edge rested on a ring of boards tacked to 
stakes driven in the ground outside the 
wall being built. The inner wall was 
built first, and the straightedge length- 
ened as necessary. The frame of the 
barn consist almost wholly of 2-inch 
stock, and the only long timbers are the 
11 posts carrying the purlin plates. No 
mortise and tenon work was used in its 
construction, all work being done with 
the hammer and saw. The first story sills 
of the barn are single 2 x 10 inch plank, 
sawed in 4-foot sections and bedded in 
mortar on the walls, the sections having 
been sawed on a bevel determined by the 
direction of the radii of the barn. On the 
sills 2 x 10 inch studding are set 2 feet 
apart and constitute the outer frame of 
the basement ; 2 x 12 inch studs set flat- 
wise on the two middle walls, at the right 
distance apart to serve as the uprights of 
the stanchions, and 2 x 12 inch studding 
in the walls of the silo, as shown in Fig. 
3, constitute the vertical supports for the 
second story. The silo of the second 
story consist of short pieces of 2 x 10 inch 
plank, spiked down upon the ends of the 
three outer circles of studding, as shown 
in Fig. 3, and of three thicknesses of 6 
inch boards bent around the upper ends 
of the side studding and resting on the 
shoulders sawed for them. Two thick- 
nesses of plank rest on the stanchion sup- 
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ports, but the outer sill is single ; upon 
these 2 x 10 inch joists are distributed, as 
shown at 5, Fig. 2, and these carry the 
floor of the second story. 

Each of the posts carrying the purlin 
plates rests on four 2 x 10 inch joists 
spiked together and resting on the sills 


Fig. 3.—Showing Arrangement and Construction of Second Story. 


Design For a Round Barn. 


carried by the two rows of stanchions, 
and particular stanchion uprights where 
these posts come being strengthened by 
2 х 6 inch studding spiked to them at the 
edge not occupied by the cows. On the 
tops of these posts short pieces of 2 x 10 
inch plank are spiked, as shown at 1 1 1, 
Fig. 3, and upon them the purlin plates 
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rest, spikes being driven upward into 
them to hold them in piace: 

The rafters and studding for the second 
story аге 2 x 6 inch stuff, the latter being 
set 3 feet apart, and the lower ends of the 
rafters are carried by two layers of ? x 6 
inch pieces spiked to the tops of the stud- 
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ding, the upper layer breaking joints with 
the lower. Fig. 3 shows the manner of 
placing therafters. The rafters were cut 
so that their ends, when in place, were 
vertical, and the fascia was formed by 
springing a board to them. The lower 
one or two rows of roof boards were 
sawed in short sections reaching from 
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rafter to rafter, and then fencing was 
used, full length, and sprung to the raft- 
ers over the remainder of the roof. It 
was not necessary to cut shingles in lay- 
ing, prone on the cupola, and in laying 
them each man was provided with a horse, 
made by driving spikes through one edge 


of a short piece of 2-inch plank, which 
served as legs and prevented sliding. A 
mark was filed in the edge of the shing- 


ling hatchet, at a distance from the nail- 
ing face equal to that which the shingles 
were laid to the weather, and this served 
as the only guide in placing them, which 
was done rapidly and readily, the men 
following one another round and round. 

This barn is covered outside with drop 
siding sprung and nailed to the studdin 
so as to break joints, and on the inside о 
the cattle barn, horse þarn and granary 
with shiplap. In the construction of the 
silo 2 x 6 inch саше, was used 
above the basement, these being spiked 
side by side to form the 11 long 
ones which extend to and help su 
port the roof. The lining of the silo 
consists of three layers of 14-inch lumber, 
formed by ripping common fencing in 
two, and between these are two layers of 
tarred paper. Тһе same kind of lumber 
forms the outer covering of the silo, and 
thespaces between the studding act as 
ventilating flues for the cattle barn. 

The large doors slide open, and are 
made of matched fencing nailed to cleats, 
having the same curvature as the sides 
of the barn. These cleats are made by 
springing the boards into the desired 
curvature and then fastening them se- 
curely together while in that attitude. 
When this is done they remain bent, as if 
they have grown inthat form. Тһе feed- 
ing mangers in the cattle barns are made 
by forming the earth in the shape of a 
shallow, round-bottom trough in front of 
each row of cattle, raising the earth be- 
tween them into a broad rounded ridge. 
This earth after being thoroughly firmed 
was plastered with a coat of water lime, 
and has thus far proved very satisfactory. 
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Problem іп Half-Pitch Roofs, 


From A. W. H., Los Angeles, Cal.—I 
have been very much interested in the 
last few numbers of the paper, especially 
in the subject of roofing and rafters, 


Problem in Half-Piteh Roofs, Submitted 
by “А. W. H.” 


With the permission of the editor, I sub- 
mit a plan of roof for the consideration 
of the practical readers, and will ask 
some of them to give the best method of 
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carrying a half-pitch roof over the plan 
submitted herewith. I have located all 
hips and valleys by means of dotted 
ines. 


Artificial Stone. 


From J. V. R., Tampa, Fla.—I would 
like very much to have some of the read- 
ers tell me through the columns of Car- 

{ту and Building how to make arti- 

cial stone. I want to know the kind of 
cement best adapted for it and the propor- 
tion of sand to cement. 


Floor and Roof Truss, 


From В. C. B., Orangeburg, S. C.—1n 
the July issue of the paper, “°С. M. J." of 
Ontario, Ohio, asks how to construct a 
floor and roof truss for a balloon framed 
hall 86 x 50 feet in size. He states that 
the floor and roof are to be self support- 
ing and that the first story is to be 10 
feet and the second story 12 feet in the 
clear. Іп reply to this inquiry, I submit 
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with nut and washer on both ends. This 
rod is long enough to allow 8 inches deflec- 
tion. Put the double joists every 8 feet 
on the wall plate. The girder to support 
the intermediate short joists is made of 


p—s 
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have never seen it in any of our publica- 
tions: Referring to the sketch which I 
inclose, draw the long diameter or width 
of opening, а с. From this center set п 

the rise Db. With basa center and aD. 


2 
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Describing an Ellipse with Compasses, as Suggested by “ О. L. W.” 


stuff 3x 8 inches by 20 feet long spiked 
together and inserted under the truss 
joists between the bottom edge and the 
deflected iron rod. Tighten on the bolts 


[с] 


Fig. 2,—Some of the Details. 
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as а radius describe a short arc, cutting ac 
in f; also f. Divide fD into any number 
of parts, as 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c. ; the closer 
they aretogether the better. Then, with 
f as acenter and any division, as for ex- 
ample a5, for a radius describe another 
short arc at 5. Their intersection will be 
а point in the circumference. In like 
manner find the other points 1, 2, 3, 4, 
&c., using on the line а c, respectively, 
al, a2, a8, &c., from f, and сі, c2, c3, 
from f. Through the points thus found 
{тасе а curve with a bent strip or free. 
hand. Тһе result will be the ellipse 
sought. 


Acceptance of Work, 


„From A. J., Rockford, Ill.—I would 
like to have some of the readers of Car- 
pentry and Building express their opinions 
on the following question : Is it evidence 
that the work is accepted if the owner of 
a house, which is being erected by con- 
tract, moves in before fhe work is paid 

Or 


Hill! of Material. 


From P. H., Paterson, N. J.—I ama 
reader of Carpentry and Building and 
find in its columns much that is valuable 
tome. Idesire to ask the practical read- 
ers of the paper if they will tell me if 
there is any way to easily determine the 


Fig. 3.—Plan of Floor Joists. 


Diagrams of a Floor and Roof Truss, Submitted by “ВБ. C. В.” 


the following sketches and description : 
Fig. 1 shows the elevation of the building 
indicating the manner of supporting the 
roof and the trussed floor framing. Some 
of the details are indicated in Fig. 2, 
while in Fig. 3 is shown a plan of the 
floor joists. Тһе rafters are of the ordi- 
nary size and cut. At а point 6 feet 
above the level of the plates spike on to 
the rafters a piece 1 x 12 inches 20 feet 
long, and from its center run other boards 
1 х 8 inches by 20 feet to the foot of the 
rafters. Spike them at their points of 
contact with the rafters and center cross 
boards, having them on opposite sides of 
-the center board. The floor truss indi- 
cated in Fig. 3 is made of 2 x 8 inch 
joists 18 feet long, spliced together by 
nailing on them a board 1 x 8 inches by 
6feet. Take two of these boards, leaving 
about 1 inch opening between them, 
through which to pass a l-inch rod iron 
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at the ends of these joists sufficiently to 
have the center 1 inch higher than the 
ends. In this manner а truss is formed, 
carrying the girder,on which the inter- 
mediate joists are spaced at regular dis- 
tances. The next step is to bridge the 
joists and everything is ready for flooring. 
In Fig. 2 of the sketches B represents the 
rafter on the wall plate, while the other 
small cuts show the ends of the joists with 
the iron plates in position. 


Describing an Ellipse. 


From О. L. W., Dallas, Texas.—For 
the benefit of ** Constant Reader,” Den- 
ver, Col., whose letter of inquiry appears 
in a recent issue of the paper, 
the following method of describing an 
ellipse with the compasses. It is neither 
new nor perfect, but has the advantage 
of being correct so far as it goes, and I 


offer . 


amount of material required in the erec- 
tion of a building. For instance, how 
many feet or bundles of shingles of various 
kinds are necessary to cover the building? 
How many feet of timber is required, and 
other things of a similar nature? 


Strengthening the Gable End ofa 
Building. 


From W. G. C., Providence, R. I.—Will 
some reader of Carpentry and абло 
tell me how to strengthen the gable enc 
of a building, the size of the end being 25 
x 40 feet, constructed of 2 x 4 studding, 
clapboarded outside and plastered inside? 
In windy weather the end sags 2 inches 
ог more. The owners object to stay rods 
outside or any supports inside. I should 
be glad to have the practical readers of the 
paper discuss this question and suggest 
some remedy for the trouble. 
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MASONRY AND STONE CUTTING. 


SKEW RAKING VAULT INTERSECTING HORI- 
ZONTAL BARREL VAULT. 


ET A L МВ, Fig. 164, be the face 
arch placed in the elevation plane of 
our drawing. Let E G, A e BD, 

F H be the horizontal projections of the 
two raking imposts of the vault. The 
jambs of the arch not being at right angles 


ground line; but as the projections re- 
quired for the working of the stone will 
not be on this elevation, we keep it down 
at the lower level in order to render the 
drawing more compact. 

Let the bed joints be planes taken 
through the radii O L, O and 
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through the corresponding generators of 


its proper level = ЕЕ, Then E’ ©, A'C', 
B' D', F' H' will be the elevation of the 
raking imposts of the arch. To draw the 
joint line starting from L, project IinI, 

ig. 166, then make I'L’ = 11. From 
the point L' thus found draw І’ L” parallel 
toE' G. All the other arrises of the stones 
are drawn in the same way In the new 


Masonry and Stone Cutting.—Figs. 164 to 173 Inclusive. 


with the wall face, the arch is therefore 
skew. 

Let G H be the springing line of the 
horizontal barrel vault, and let it be at the 
level of the plane of our plan, in which 
arrangement we should have drawn A B 
of the elevation at a hight, E e, above the 


* Continued from page 172, July issue. 
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the cylindrical soffit, although these planes 
are not normal to the intrados. 

Now select a new vertical projection 
plane parallel to the sides of the oblique 
arch, and make thereon another elevation. 
Let E X, Fig. 166, be the ground line of 
that new elevation plane, and place above 
it the springing line E' F' of the arch at 


elevation of the face arch the joint lines 
o І’, P' M' prolonged must pass through 


To find the points where the joint lines 
L L”, M' M’, .. , cut the soffit of the 
barrel vault, draw X Y center line of that 
vault; cut the vault by two vertical 
planes Y V, Y H, the one perpendicular 
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{о Х Ү, the other parallel to the sides of 
the raking arch. е first section will be 
the circle U V; the second is an ellipse, 
which laid down on the drawing round 
the line Y Н takes the position Н /' W. 
This elliptical section can be delineated 
as follows: Cut the vault by a vertical 
plane parallel to its center line, it will 
give a horizontal line; the level of that 
line is а 4 in the square section, it is 
therefore the same for | 3 in the elliptical 
section. 

Once the elliptical section is drawn, cut 
it out in cardboard or zinc; then if you 
were to place it in the structure vertically 
on the line I y (Fig. 165), with its foot 2 on 
the springing line, the cardboard section 
would necessarily cut the joint starting 
from L. We draw this operation on the 
elevation, Fig. 166, by laying the card- 
board section on that elevation with the 
bottom of the section in 2’ and its ground 
line Н Y coinciding with / X. Where 
the section meets, L' L" gives the point 
of intersection L”. The same operation 
will give every other point of the inter- 
section of the raking arch with the soffit 
of the barrel vault. The bedjoints N" L" 


and P" M" are arcs of ellipses, and may 
be delineated by finding, by the same 
method, intermediary points between the 


two extremities.* 

To develop the soffit of the arch we re- 
quire the square section. То find the 
square section, cut the raking arch by the 

*To obtain the line S’ S" tangent to the 
curves of the face arch and groin, take a plane 
tangent to the cylinder and per ndicular to 
the second elevation plane. То до this, draw 
G q perpendicular to E X, and take a plane 
through the lines G g and G E’; the vertical 
trace of that plane, Fig. 164, is e y. Draw 
tangent S 0 parellel to e g; S is the point from 
which the required generator will start. 
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plane F' K R, Figs. 166, 165, at right 
angles with the generators of the arch, 
This plane will cut the joint line L' L', 
I2,in a point, the elevation of which is 
Т, and which is placed in a vertical plane, 
of which I 2 is the trace. When we turn 
down the section round К R, the hor- 
izontal trace of the section plane, the 
point will come іп lon the line I 2, and 
the distance of І to the hinge of rotation 
is equal to К Г, Fig. 166. Thus all points 
of the equate section can be found. The 
section of the right-hand arch stone which 
we shall consider in the cuttingis b m p q f. 

Soffit and. Bed Molds.—On any straight 
line, Fig. 168, carry thedistances a' I’, l т’, 
m' b', equal to the arcs a l, 1 т, mb of the 
square section ; then draw, atright angles 
with the base line, the lines a’ А and a’ 
С, 2 L' andl L", т М апат М", b' B 
and b' D', respectively, equal to the lines 
of the samename on Fig. 166. Then draw 
the curves A'L'M'B'and CL" М” D’, 
which are the outlines of the deyelopad 
soffit, and which give you the soffit molds. 
For the bed molds, take m' p', equal to m 
pof the square section, and make р Р’ 
and p P" e to the same lines on Fig. 
166. The side M' P' will bestraight; the 
side М” P" will be a portion of an ellipse, 
the curve of which can be delineated by 
а few supplementary points found by the 
same method. We can also tum down 
the center line for each bed, and get the 
points O'and O” where the joint lines 
would pass if prolonged. We see in this 
drawing also that the greatest length of 
the right-hand stone is contained be- 
tween the dotted lines starting from Р” 
and H'. 

Working the Stones.—The safest way is 
to cut first a prism having the square sec- 
tion for its base, and of the length of the 
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stone, as shown in Fig. 168. Then by ap- 
plying on that prism the several molds 

ound, the outline of the stone is deline- 
ated. The wall face is easily worked toa 
plane. The cylindrical face belonging to 
the soffit of the barrel vault is worked 
with a straightedge, guided by marks 
easily obtainable from our drawing, and 
then placed on the stone. 

Second and Shorter Method of doing the 
same Problem.—In the former method we 
have used the usual orthagonal projec- 
tions ; in this one we take the second ele- 
vation plane on F H, Fig. 170, and we 
project the raking arch thereon parallel 
to the generators of the barrel vault. 
Then all the joint lines are limited on one 
side by the straight line F' Z', which rep- 
resents the wall face, and on the other 
side by the elliptical section of the barrel 
vault. 

To find the square section. cut the rak- 
ing arch by the plane F' R K, perpendic- 
ular to the generators of the arch. This - 
plane will cut the joint line M in a point 
situated in the vertical plane, Ту. When 
the section is turned down, the point of 
intersection m will come somewhere on 
thatline. The distance of that point to 
the hinge of rotation is equal to that of а 
line drawn at right angles from 6 to the 
joint line M. The elevation of 6 is 4, Fig. 
171; the length required is therefore ó' 
т’, which, carried from ô, gives us m of 
the square section. Thus all other points 
of the square section are found. 

For the soffit and the bed molds, the 
developments are made on the same prin- 
ciple used in the former method ; but we 
must remember that the distances to be 
carried are a’ F' and a' Н, M' and i! M", 
m' М апат M",b' Е and РН of Fig. 
171. The stones are worked as before. 


FRAMES FOR HOLDING PHOTOGRAPHS. 


called upon to make ornaments or 

bric-a-brac for the household, 
and an idea of how an article of 
this description may be easily and in- 
expensively made will, withont doubt, 
prove of interest. А correspondent, writ- 
ing under the nom de plume of ** Semper 
Fidelis," contributes to an exchange an 
interesting description of the method of 
constructing two frames for holding pho- 
tographs, one being а double and the 
other а triple frame. Тһе former is de- 
signed to hold two large-sized pictures, 
while the other will take three pictures, 
each of different size. The framesshown 
by means of the accompanying illustra- 
tions are intended to be stained in imita- 
tion of walnut, although, of course, more 
expensive woods may be employed if de- 
sired. Those in the cut are made of well- 
seasoned beech, which may be obtained 
from the stock of a cabinet maker or 
other establishment where well-seasoned 
wood is kept on hand. In the first place, 
it is desirable to have the wood cut into 
lengths % inch in section, so that the 
pieces may be cut to the various lengths 
required, as the work of construction pro- 
ceeds. For the sides of the double frame 
four pieces are required, each of which 
are 1414 inches long and % inch square 
when planed. For the cross bars two 
pieces 3¢ inch square and four pieces 5 x 
34 inch are required. These should be 
exactly 715 inches long and 15 inch al- 
lowed at each end for the tenon. This 
will give 614 inches in the clear, which is 
the width of the frame, inside measure- 
ment. Whenall the pieces are squared 
up, the centers are marked on the ends of 
the uprights, then the heads are turned 
and fitted onthesolid. Fig. 1 of the illus- 
trations is an elevation of the double 
frame, Fig. 2 represents the head, Fig. 3 
the feet and Fig. 4 one of the spindles. 
When the head and feet'are turned, the 
places are marked on them for the small 
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Т carpenter and builder is often 


mortise joints, which, though not re- 
quired to be very strong. must be accu- 
rately fitted. The next step is to make 
the mortise and tenon joints. These are 
placed in such a position as to allow the 
length of the glass to be 814 inches and 
the breadth 614 inches. Тһе tenon being 
only 14 inch in depth will prevent the 
mortise from going through the sides. 
For the joint 14 inch wil answer. It is 
necessary to exercise due care in marking 
the work,so that the edges will be ex- 
actlv flush. 

When the sides and cross bars are fitted 
the next step is to form the rebate to keep 
them in place. This is made of strips of 
wood glued and tacked into position. The 
correspondent referred to states that the 
quickest method of making them is to 
plane down a strip of board on both sides 
to the thickness required, say about ?4 
inch, then plane the edge and cut off with 
a tenon saw the width required, sav about 
4x inch. Cut clear of the pencil mark 
aud plane up the remaining side, making 
the strip exactlv 34 x Ty inch. Now 


round one edge like a bead and miter the 


corners to fit into the frame. These will 
he of the same size as the opening. and in 
fitting them it is better to cut them at 
first a little longer then necessarv and 
gradually trim them down a little ata 
time, until an accurate fit is secured. 
There now remains only the spindles to 
be turned and inserted in their places. 
Care should be exercised when boring the 
holes to take the lugs of the spindles, that 
they are exactly over one another. Next 
glue them and finish off with sandpaper. 
stain with burnt umber and water and 
give two coats of spirit varnish. 'The 
backs are made of 14-inch boarding, 
planed and chamfered and held with 
sprigs. there being a piece of brown paper 
pasted over the joints to keen out the dust. 
The construction of this frame is such 
that it may be used as a printing frame if 
desired, and when so used the backs are 


hinged and provided with springs. А 
pair of brass hinges are used to join the 
two parts of the frame together. 

In the construction of the triple frame 
shown in elevation in Fig. 7 of the illus- 
trations there is likely to be experienced 
а little more trouble than was the case in 
connection with the double frame just de- 
scribed. More care is necessary in mark- 
ing out. but no difference in iointing up 
or in rebating and backing. For the sake 
of economv the sizes are made 10 x 8,8% 
x 614 and 614 x 434 inches, which are the 
sizes of imperial, whole plate and half 
plate respectively. This frame is рго- 
vided with small screen hinges, which are 
necessary, as the frame is heavier than 
the one above described. А novel feature 
of this photograph holder is found in the 
treatment of the corners. These are fitted 
with fretwork or carved ornaments, sam- 
ples of which are shown in Figs. 5 and 6 
of the illustrations. Тһе frame may be 
enameled with the fret work corners, but 
if carved pieces are used a better effect is 
produced by leaving the frame in the 
natural wood or staining or varnishing. 
We think the illustrations so clearlv in- 
dicate the general construction of these 
photograph holders that those of our 
readers who are interested in ornaments 
of this kind will be able to make them 
without trouble. 


—— — [6 


Strength of Water-Proof Bricks. 


Recent experiments on the strength of 
bricks, says Specialties, have resulted in 
demonstrating a resistance to crushing of 
from 5000 pounds to 22,000 pounds per 
square inch, according to the quantitv of 
the bricks. The average of ten varieties 
was 7150 pounds per square inch. As the 
standard of strength for bricks given by 
most engineering text books is only from 
500 pounds to 5200 pounds, it is supposed 
that great improvements in the manu- 
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facture of bricks must have been made to drain. 
8 to be especially adapted for paving stones, 
impregnated with coal tar are to be &c. 
rendered hard, durable and perfectly mended for the construction o 


since these books were compiled. Bricks 
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Bricks thus treated are stated 


They are also particularly recom- 


sewers, 


Fig. 2.—Head of Post. 


waterproof. The process of impregna- 
tion is extremely simple, the bricks, 
which should be good, being boiled in tar 
for 24 hours, then taken out and allowed 
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Fig. 7.—Elevation of Triple Frame. 


cesspools, damp-proof foundation walls, 
and other similar work for which a water- 
proof brick is obviously desirable. There 
are many purposes for which water-proof 
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bricks secured іп cement are highly соп- 
venient; and these tar-soaked bricks are . 
the cheapest that can be procured for 

such uses. 


A RECIPE FOR USE in connection with 
waxing floors is to stir 25 parts of 
shredded yellow wax into a hot solution 
of 12 pene of pearlash in soft water. 
Keep the mixture well stirred until the 
effervescence ceases, then remove it from 
the fire, and stir in 12 parts of finely 
ground yellow ochre. It may now be 
poured into cans to cool. When wanted 
for use, one part of it is dissolved in five 
parts of boiling water. Apply warm with 
а paint brush. It dries in a few hours, 


Fig. 3.—Foot of Post. 
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Constructing Frames for Holding Photogiaphs. 


when the floor is polished with a floor 
brush, and afterward wiped with a 
woolen cloth. 'This wax coating will last 
for six months with ordinary use. 
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WHAT BUILDERS ARE DOING. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Mr. E. D. Miller, secretary of the Builders’ 
Exchange of Baltimore, had an interview 
recently with Supervising Architect Elbrook 
of the Treasury Department, which resulted 
in an arrangement whereby plans and specifi- 
cations of all buildings to be hereafter erected 
by the Government will be sent to the Ex- 
change. By this means Baltimore builders 
will be able to bid on Government work with- 
out the trouble and expense attendant there- 
upon that existed in the past. 

During Mr. J. H. Windom’s term of office 
repeated effort was made by the secretary of 
the National Association of Builders to bave 
each exchange supplied with a set of plans 
and specifications of Government work, but 
although Mr. Windom was personally in favor 
of the step, he was unable to comply with the 
secretary’s request. 


Boston, Mass. 


Affairs among the builders are in a very 
satisfactory condition at present, with plenty 
of building in progress, fair prices and no 
prospects of disturbances in the labor market. 

The Mason Builders’ Association and the 
Bricklayers’ Union are preparing articles of 
agreement in regard to the apprenticeship 
question and the result of their action'will be 
in shape to give to the public before the next 
issue of Carpentry and Building. 

A full description of the altered and re- 
modeled building owned by the Master Build- 
ers’ Association of Boston will be given in an 
early number of this journal, showing all 
changes and improvements that have been 
made, 


Buffalo, М. Y. 


The building being erected by the Builders’ 
Association Exchange of Buffalo is progress- 
ing in a most satisfactory manner. The stone 
work of the basement is all completed and the 
first story is under way. It is clearl appar- 
ent, even at this early stage, that the building 
will be a credit to the Exchange and to Buffalo. 

The beneflcial effect of the project is already 
plainly evidenced in the increased interest in 
the Exchange and the number of applications 
for membership. Builders are beginning to 
recognize the advantage of being identified 
with an association that is active and progress- 
ive by nature, and that has the welfare of the 
builder as its motive. 

An outing was taken by the members of the 
Exchange on Labor Day, and over 100 partici- 
pated in a trip on the water. Dinner was 
served on the boat, and a very pleasant day 
was spent by all. 

A meeting of the stockholders of the Ex- 
change is to be held on October 1, for the pur- 
pose of voting on the proposition to double the 
capital stock, making it $10,000 ; 200 shares, at 
$50 each. 

The object of this proposed action is to enable 
the Exchange to accept more members in the 
corporate class, which, being limited to 100, is 
already full; and as each corporate member 
must hold a share of stock, it has been consid- 
ered advisable to increase the number of shares. 


Chicago, ІШ. 


Building affairs are moving along about as 
usual in Chicago. with nothing of an unusual 
nature having occurred in the Builders’ and 
Traders’ Exchange during the past month. 

There is a surplus of carpenters in the city, 
which is attributed to the prospects of work in 
connection with the World’s Fair. 

The real estate men of the city are taking 
steps to restrict the hight of buildings that are 
hereafter to be erected. 

The combined trades unions of Chicago have 
a plan on foot for the erection of a large bnild- 
ing to be devoted to the uses of the workmen 
А stock company is proposed, the capital of 
which is to be $500,000, the estimated cost of 
the entire property. The building is to be 100 
x 125 feet and 10 stories high. 


Denver, Col. 


The Master Builders’ Association is about in 
its normal condition, with nothing of unusual 
note to report in the building trades. 

A point of much interest to architects, con- 
tractors and parties owning buildings was 
recently brougbt up by the case of William 
Atkinson vs. E. J. Hodsou in the Count 
Court. The plaintiff was having a large build- 
ing put up on Gallup avenue in Highlands. 
When the building was well on toward com- 
pletion the contractor threw up the job. The 

laintiff wanted to go on and finish the build- 
ing, but the defendant would not let him have 
the plans. The former contended that he had 
paid $1100 for the plans and was entitled to 
them until the building was!tinished. The 
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latter claimed that they were his private prop- 
erty. 

The jury found for the plaintiff and awarded 
him damages to the amount of $300, because 
of the delay through the withholding of the 
plans. The defendant was not at all satisfied 
with the result and threatens to appeal the 


case, 

The point at issue has never been settled 
among the architects, and a final decision is 
looked forward to with much interest. 


Omaha, Neb. 


Building interests have been somewhat dis- 
turbed during the season and a feeling of un- 
certainty has prevailed as to the actual condi- 
tion of affairs between employers and work- 
men. 

The attempt to force the adoption of the 
State Jaw making eight hours a day’s work has 
created more or less trouble and for the benefit 
of those who may not have seen the law, it is 
given herewith in full : 

House Bill No. 104—An act to regulate the 
hours of labor of mechanics, servants and 
laborers. 

Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State 
of Nebraska : 

Section 1 —That eight hours shall constitute 
a legal day’s work for all classes of mechanics, 
servants and laborers throughout the State of 
Nebraska, excepting those engaged in farm or 
domestic labor. 

Sec. 2.—Any officer or officers, agent or 
agents of the State of Nebraska or any munici- 
pality therein who shall openly violate or 
otherwise evade the provisions of this act shall 
be deemed builty of malfeasance in office and 
be suspended or removed accordingly by the 
Governor or head of the department to which 
such officer is attached. 

Sec. 3.—Any employer or corporation work- 
ing their employees over the time ifled in 
tbis act shall рау asextra compensation double 
the amount per hour as paid per previous hour. 

Sec. 4.—Any persons or parties contracting 
with the State of Nebraska, or any such cor- 
poration of private employer, who shall fail 

comply with or secretly evade the provisions 
bereof, by exacting or requiring more hours of 
labor for the compensation agreed to be paid 
рег day than is herein fixed апа provided for, 
shall, on conviction thereof, be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and be punished by a fine 
of not less than one hundred ($100) dolars and 
not more than one thousand ($1000) dollars. 
and all acts and parts of actsinconsistent with 
this act are hereby repealed. 

W. 8. Wedge the new secretary of the 
Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange appointed to 
succeed D. J. Collins, who retires, writes that 
во Ғаг as building operations are concerned 
everything is about in а normal condition. 


Philadelphia, Pa., 


The Master Builders’ Exchange has recently 
completed an addition to the Exhibition Room 
by extending it over the area on both sides 
and putting in a skylight at the first story. 
The improvement in the room is very marked, 
and the most satisfactory feature of it is that 
the increased space has already been let to ex- 
hibitors. 

Another and entirely new feature that is be- 
ing undertaken by the Philadelphia builders is 
tbe establishment of a restaurant in connection 
with the Exchange. А story is being added to 
the building fronting on Seventh street in 
which the restaurant isto be located. Work 
on tbis addition. which has been under way 
since August 20, is progressing rapidly, and 
ТШ be pushed to completion as soon as possi- 


е. 

А caterer has already been secured апа ргер- 
arations are being made to open the restau- 
rant as soon as the rooms are completed. 

The officers and directors of the Exchange. 
and such members as are fully impressed with 
the benefits to be derived from a well estab- 
lished 'Change hour, are at work considerivg 
some plan whereby the custom of meeting for 
business purposes duringthe hour fixed can be 
more firmly established. 

Nearly all the prominent contractors are al- 
ready in the habit of being in the rooms dur- 
ing ‘Change hour, but the material dealers who 
would derive the greatest benefit from the Ex- 
change seem to prefer to see the contractors at 
their offices. All the travel and inconvenience 
thus entailed could be avoided if théy would 
foram the habit of being ın the Exchange dur- 
ing the time fixed for the purpose. 

There is an always increasing desire on the 
part of the contractors to transact as much of 
their business as possible in the Exchange, and 
it is not unlikely that they will. for the pur- 
pose of more thoroughly establishing tbe 
* "Change hour” custom, decline to grant per- 


sonal interviews, except in the Exchange dur- 
ing the ‘Change hour. 

he facilities for the speedy and comfortable 
transaction of business are unexcelled. Private 
rooms are provided for consultations, with 
desks, stationery. maps and books of reference 
close at hand. Just how the object sought 
will be acquired is not known, but some action 
to that end will be taken at an early date. 

At a recent meeting of the Master Painters’ 
Association, held in the rooms of the Builders’ 
Exchange, a paper favorable to strengthening 
organizations of employers was read by F. A. 
Ballinger. Тһе paper dwelt upon advantages 
resulting from unions of this kind, and argued 
incidentally against the system of inviting too 
many bidders to estimate for one job. Where 
three or four general contractors were invited, 
he said, sometimes as many as 50 sub-contract- 
ors were asked to estimate, only one of whom 
was to get the job, and then at such а low 
competitive price as to discourage good work. 

The trade schools in connection with the 
Exchange reopened for the second year on 
September 1. The number of applications for 
instruction in bricklaying, carpentry and 
plumbing has made it necessary for the man- 
agement to consider some plan for enlarging 
the facilities for handling classes in the 
branches mentioned. 

The $3000 so generously donated by Col. R. 
T. Auchmuty of New York has permitted the 
introduction of several practical improve- 
ments suggested by the first year's experience. 

Classes in carpentry, bricklaying, black- 
smithing, plastering, stone cutting, house 
painting and plumbing will be instructed 
every week-day evening except Saturday. 

While there are three trades mebtioned as 
overcrowded, there are others in which it is 
difficult to secure a full quota of pupils, owing 
to the antagonism exhibited by unions in these 
branches to graduates from the schools. 

The members of the Master Builders! Ex- 
change have recently been called upon to per- 
form the saddest duty of their membership—to 
attend, within a comparatively short space of 
time, upon the obsequies of four of their most 
highly esteemed brother builders: John J. 
Weaver, William Gray, Thomas Little and 
William Peoples. Тһе death of these pue 
men following upon each other in so short a 
time has been most deeply felt in the Ex- 
change, and the expressions of sincerest regret 
and sympathy that are heard are but faint in- 
dications of the depth to which the members 
have been stirred. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


One of the beneficial results to the trade of 
the bricklayers’ strike of Pittsburgh. Pa., is 
the establishment by the Builders’ Exchange 
of a trade school for the instruction of appren- 
tices in bricklaying. 

The Exchange has had the subject of a trade 
school, after the plan adopted by Philadelpbia, 
under consideration for some time, and the 
recent difficulty among the bricklayers has 
forced tbe subject to an issue so far as this 
branch of the business is concerned. 

A fund for tbe support of the school has been 
raised, and a suitable building has been erected 
for the accommodation of the classes, Тһе 
building is one story in hight and ample in size 
for the purpose for which it has been built, 
and is well located. 

It is the purpose of the Exchange to give in- 
struction in bricklaving only at first, and to 
add classes in other branches of building when 
circumstances will warrant their so doing. 

Young men of from 17 to 19 years of age 
will be fion instruction free; the only require- 
ment will be that they become indentured to 
serve an apprenticeship until they are of age 
ata certain stipulated rate of wages, which 
rate increases each successive year of the term 
of service. d 

The school, it is expected, will be in running 
order by the time this issue is off the press, 
and a very satisfactory number of pupils is 
already enrolled. 

Reports of the condition of the labor market 
in Pittsburgh are very conflicting, but the 
members of the Builders’ Exchange have 
secured a sufficient number of non-union men 
from other cities to carry on the most press- 
ing of the contracts on hand. 

The bricklayers still maintain that the strike 
is in force and union men will not work for 
less than $4.50per day. 

It is reported that an independent builders' 
exchange has been formed from among those 
of the strikers who are capable of carrying 
on the business of contracting, and such 
material dealers as are not members of the 
Builders Exchange. 

Owing to the present labor disturbance the 
members of the Builders’ Exchange have con- 
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Cluded to postpone for a time any action in 
regard to securing a building of their own. 


San Antonio, Texas. 


The latest affiliation with the National Asso- 
ciation of Builders is that of the Builders’ 
Exchange of San Antonio, Texas. 

This Exchange has been in existence about 
a year and a half, and is in а flourishing con- 
dition, representing the best building interests 
of the metropolis of the State. 

The secretary, Mr. Martin Bradin, writes 
that the builders of San Antonio are endeav- 
oring to establish better defined relationshi: 
between themselves and the architects, an 
that their prerogatives have been somewhat 
u by the latter. 

Building interests are generally in an active 
condition, though this season's work has been 
visibly affected by the long-continued drought. 
The prospects promise to improve after 
October 1, and builders are looking forward to 
more activity in building operations during 
the winter. 

Mr. Bra iin says that the city has been stead- 
ily increasing in population during past years, 
and there is every indication that it will con- 
tinue to grow, not only in size, but in impor- 
tance ав а business center. The frontier aspect 
of the city has long since passed away, and 
San Antonio is to-day one of the best cities in 


the South. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


The Master Builders’ Association of Syra- 
cuse, ЇЧ. Y., has recently moved into new and 


much more desirable quarters than those for- ' 


merly occupied at 211 Warren street. 

The new rooms are located in the Bastable 
Block, up one flight, and are admirably ar- 
ranged for the uses of the Association. Тһе 
present location is more central than was the 
former aud is in the very heart of the business 
portion of the city. The change has proved 
very satisfactory to the members and will 
doubtless result in benefit to the Associaticn. 

Mr. C. F. Wischoon, Jr., the secretary, 
writes that Mr. John A. Isley, опе of the most 
active and prominent members of the Associa- 
tion, recently met with an accident which re- 
sulted in his death. Builders who were in 
attendance at the Fourth Convention of the 
National Association at St. Paul will pleas- 
апу recall Mr. Isley as a delegate from 
forore and will learn with regret of his sad 
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The members of his Association will miss his 

resence and earnest interest in all that re- 
ates to the welfare of the builder, and have 
passed fitting resolutions expressive of the 
regard in which he was held by all who knew 
him and the sincere regret his death has oc- 
casioned. 


Worcester, Mass. 


The Builders’ Exchange of Worcester is at 
work upon the problem of extending its in- 
fluence and increasing its membership. 

An evening meeting was held on tember 
15 іп Ив rooms in the Knowles Building, for 
the purpose of considering ways and means to 
secure & full recognition of the value of the 
каде by builders who were not yet mem- 

rs. 


The Board of Trustees was constituted a com- 
, mittee to co-operate with the secretary in se- 
curing new names for membership in the 
Exchange. 
The president, vice-president and secretary 
тач appointed a Committee to Revise the Ву- 
ws. 


Everything, as relating to the interests of 
builders, is moving along without any dis- 
turbance, and contractors are generally busy. 


Sub-Contracting. 


The secretary of the Builders’ Exchange 
of St. Paul, H. R. P. Hamilton, states 
that there has been for some time a feel- 
ing of general dissatisfaction prevailing 
among sub-contractors with the methods 
and customs under which. their business 
is conducted, but up to the present time no 
concerted action has been taken toremedy 
the evils of which they complain. One 
peu to which they object is that of 

ing ‘‘ placed,” without their consent or 
previous knowledge, under a general con- 
tractor. The architect, for instance, so- 
licits a number of sub-bids, and after 
selecting the lowest in each branch, lets 
the whole job under one contract without 
consulting either the person who becomes 
by this method the general contractor or 
the sub-contractors. This practice has 
been so strongly objected to that it israp- 
idly falling into disuse. . 

е most objectionable feature of the 
business is that of trading in bids by gen- 
eral contractors. A general contractor, 
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after obtaining a contract on a básis of 
solicited sub-bids, for purposes of his own, 
sets one sub-contractor to undercutting 
the bid of another. Тһе sub-bidders are 
greatly in fáult for not maintaining their 
original bid instead of reducing the 
amount thereof in the hope of securing a 
contract which they are led to understand 
rightfully belongs to another. This prac- 
tice cannot be too strongly condemned. 

The sub-contractor is almost invariably 
made to wait too long for his money ; 
often until long after the building has 
been completed, even though his work 
may have been finished months before. 
The sub-contractors are generally in favor 
of having all principal branches let 
direct, but under the present system 
they think that payments by the gen- 
eral to the sub-contractor should be 
made on the same basis as the payments 
by the owner to the general contractor. 

or example, if the general contractor 
receives every two weeks 85 per cent. of 
the value of labor and material furnished 
up to date, and the balance 30 days after 
completion of the contract, then the sub- 
contractors think that they should be paid 
on the same basis, receiving balance of 
money due 30 days after their sub-con- 
tract is completed. 

Several efforts have been made to or- 
ganize the various sub-contracting trades. 
but although they have begun well, in- 
terest has never been sufficiently aroused 
to make the organizations of any value. 

E. D. Miller, secretary of the Builders' 
Exchange of Baltimore, is authority for 
the statement that the sub-contractors 
generally in that city are satisfied with 
the methods that prevail in the conduct 
of their business. 

About the only direction in which they 
would advocate Change is in regard to 
contracts with general contractors ; they 
desire more definite understanding as to 
conditions of payment, when they should 
be made, &c. The relationship between 
general and sub-contractors is satisfac- 
tory, and no complaints are heard on 


either side. 
——— — 


Steel Chimneys for Mercantile 
Buildings. 


Steel chimneys are being erected in con- 
nection with some of Chicago's tall build- 
ings. The Fair building has at present 
the tallest under construction. Тһе chim- 
ney, when completed, will be 250 feet 
high, being considerably higher than any 
other in the city, the highest at the pres- 
ent time being the one at the Gottfried 
Brewing Company's plant at Archer and 
Stewart avenues, which is 175 feet. Тһе 
outside diameter is 9 feet 5 inches, while 
the steel varies in thickness from y, at the 
top to % inch at the bottom. Тһе lower 
15 feet of the chimney is lined with fire 
brick 8 inches deep, formed to fit the shell 
compactly all around. Above this it is 
lined with hollow tile. This lining is 
supported at intervals of 25 feet by angle 
iron riveted to the steel shell; in other 
words, the chimney is lined in a manner 
similar to blast furnaces and foundry 
cupolas, and no expansion by heat can 
lessen its strength. The joints are all hot 
riveted. Тһе steel shell is carefully pro- 
tected from corrosion and from any at- 
tacks by the weather by painting inside 
and out. The weight of the chimney is 
spread to the foundationsin the same gen- 
eral way as that of the columns of the 
building, the base or foundation on which 
it rests being constructed in the same 
manner. The ground is first covered with 
a layer of cement, then two layers of steel 
rails in cement and one layer of I-beams, 
on which the cast-iron shoe which takes 
the shellof the stack rests. The capacity 
of the chimney is 12 60-inch boilers 90 
feet in length. 

This is the first time this material has 
been used in the construction of the chim- 
neys of mercantile buildings. Тһе mag- 
nitude of the building and the necessity 
of economizing in space, the foundations 
for the columns occupying about all the 
ground, led the architects to adopt steel 
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ав the material for this purpose. Brick 
has been used almost entirely heretofore, 
but upon investigation it was found that 
the weight of a brick chimney of this size 
would almost 700 tons, while of steel 
construction it would weigh, including 
the linings, a little less than 250. The 
outside diameter of the present chimney is 
9 feet 5 inches, while were it constructed 
of brick it would be 16 feet 6 inches, thus 
making a great saving in space. Another 
consideration was the time consumed in 
construction. А brick chimney of this 
hight, 250 feet above the sidewalk, should 
not be built faster than 214 feet a day on 
account of the settlement and the setting 
of the mortar, while of steel it can be 
erected at the rate of 20 feet а day. Ап- 
other important consideration is that it 
costs only about 60 per cent. of what a 
brick chimney wouldcost. Steel has been 
used in the construction of chimneys for 
iron mills and factories. 


Elevator Car. 


J. E. Bolles & Co., Detroit, Mich., are 
showing various designs of iron work for 
buildings, of which they make a specialty. 
The accompanying illustration represents 
an elevator саг which has recently been 
made by them. "The lightness of design 
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Elevator Сат. 


carries with it requisite strength and is 
pleasing in effect. The car is made in 
wrought iron, dead black or electro bronze 
finish. It can also be made in brass, 
polished or antique finish. 


<< -æ= = 


Mr. THEODORE BENT, who was sent to 
investigate the famous Zimbabye ruins in 
South Africa, writes home that these 
ruins are undoubtedly of Phoenician 
origin, and that the inscriptions and other 
evidence he has found unmistakably in- 
dicate the form of worship, the manner of 
decoration, and the system of gold smelt- 
ing practiced by the vanished people who 
erected the structures. 


Directory and Official Announcements of the National Association of Builders. 


Officers for 1891. 

President, ARTHUR McALLISTER, 20 Newton 
street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

1st Vice-President, ANTHONY ITTNER, 9 North 
Seventh street, St. Louis, Mo. 

2d Vice-President, IRA G. HERSEY, 166 Devon- 
shire street, Boston, Mass. 

Secretary, WILLIAM Н. SAYWARD, 166 Devon- 
shire street, Boston, Mass. 


Treasurer, GEORGE TAPPER, 159 La Salle 
street, Chicago, Ill. 


DIRECTORS. 
Baltimore, Md. ...... E. L. BARTLETT. 
Boston, Mass. ........JAMES I. WINGATE. 
Buffalo, N. Y........W. D. COLLINGWOOD. 
Chicago, Ш.... . -GEORGE C. PRUSSING. 


7, MILTON BLAIR. 
C. C. DEWSTOE. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Denver, Col... . R. C. GREENLEE. 
Detroit, Mich...... -WARREN G. VINTON. 
Grand Rapids, Місһ..Н. M. REYNOLDS. 
Indianapolis, Ind..... J. E. TWINAME, 


City, Mo. .... W. A. KELLY. 
Louisville, K y........ J. N. STROCK. 
Lowell, Mass......... СНА8. B. CONANT. 
Lynn, Mess ......... P. Б. Curry. 

ilwaukee, Wis...... Снав. F. KINDT. 


Minneapolis, Minn....GEORGE W. LIBBY. 
New York, М. Y ...Manc Ерт. 
Omaha, Neb.......... М. B. Hussey. 
Peoria, Ill............ FRED. Е. MEINTZ. 
Philadelphia, Pa...... STACY REEVES. 
Portland, Maine...... R. W. JACKSON. 


Pittsburgh, Pa....... THOMAS J. HAMILTON. 
Providence, R. I...... FRED C. MARKHAM. 
Pueblo, Col.... ...E. P. FISH. 

Rochester, N. .H. Н. Егсавтом. 
Saginaw, Mich. ...... GEORGE C. ZWERK. 
San Francisco, Cal...WM. №. MILLER. 

St. Joseph, Мо........ Jonn DE CLUE. 

St. Louis, Mo......... Wm. M. ANDERSON. 

Bt. Paul, Minn....... EDWARD E. SCRIBNER. 


Sioux City, Iowa..... FRANK CLARK. 
Syracuse, N. Y....... HENRY К. CRAWFORD, 
ashington, D. C....B. H. WARNER. 
Wilmington, Dol. ....A. L. JOHNSON. 
Worcester, Mass...... Н. W. EDDY. 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 
Committee on Uniform Contracts. 


GEORGE C. PRUSSING, 13 National Life Build- 
ing, Chicago. 
J cus l - TUCKER, 37 West Twelfth street, New 
ork. Ё 
Ina G. HERSEY, 166 Devonshire street, Bos- 
ton. 
Legislative Committee. 


EDWARD E. ScRIBNER, Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, Chicago. 

Wm. №. MILLER, 330 Pine street, San Fran- 
cisco. 

B. Е. Буғдіх, Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange, 
Kansas City. 


Committee on Resolutions. 
J. MILTON BLAI, Builders’ Exchange, Cin- 


cinnati. 
J 23 WARE, 157 Ottawa street, Grand Rap- 
s 


Снав. Е. Kinpr, | Grand avenue, Milwaukee. 


Committee on Statistics. 
Јонх ре CLUE, Ninth street, St. Joseph. 
W. D. CoLLiNGwoop, Builders’ Association 
Exchange, Buffalo. 
VALENTINE JoBstT, Builders? Exchange, Pe- 
oria. 
SPECIAL COMMITTEES. 


Committee on Lien Law. 


Jonn S. STEVENS, Chairman, Philadelphia. 
WARREN G. Vinton, Detroit. 

RICHARD SMITH, Omaha. 

SAMUEL D. TIPPETT, Cincinnati. 

JASPER Т. DARLING, Worcester. 


Committee on Building Laws. 


Appointed for conference with committees 
from the National Association of Fire En- 
gineers, the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, National Association of Building In- 
spectors and the National Board of Under- 
writers. 

ARTHUR MCALLISTER, Chairman, 20 Newton 
street, Cleveland. 


Google 


W. Н. SAYWARD, 166 Devonshire street, Bos- 
ton 


Stacy REEVES, Philadelphia. 

JOSEPH Downey, Chicago. 

J. В. LEGG, St. Louis. 

W. Н. GonsLINE, 247 Powers Building, Roch- 
ester. 

WARREN A. Conover, Building Trades Club, 

New York. 

Directors and members of committees whose 
personal address does not appear in the fore- 
going may be addressed in care of the Build- 
ers’ Exchange of their city. Addresses of all 
filial bodies will be found in the directory of 
Exchanges as published in the appendix of the 
report of the fifth annual convention. 


For discussions of Builders’ Exchange 
questions and articles from Mr. Sayward’s 
реп see preceding pages. 


Announcement. 

The sixth anual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Builders will be held 
in Cleveland, Ohio, beginning J anuary 18, 
1892, 

Тһе Mid-Year Meeting. 

The mid-year meeting of the officers, 
directors and committees of the National 
Association of Builders will take place at 
Cleveland, Ohio, while this issue is in the 
hands of the printer, beginning Septem- 
ber 28, and therefore too late to be re- 
ported before the November number. 

Many subjects of importance are to be 
considered, and the meeting will doubt- 
less result in presenting much important 
matter to the exchanges for consideration 
previous to action at the next convention. 


The Uniform Contract. 

The offer of the secretary of the National 
Association to furnish a copy of the 
standard form of contract as approved 
and adopted by the American Institute 
of Architects and National Association of 
Builders has been productive of a much 
more satisfactory result than was antici- 
pated. Not а дау passes without one or 
more requests for a sample contract, and 
in complying therewith the secretary asks 
for an expression of the inquirer's opinion 
uponthe form. Тһе answers are exceed- 
ingly satisfactory, and indicate that a 
standard form of contract is considered 
by builders as a most valuable adjunct to 
their business. 

The offer still holds good, and the secre- 
tary will gladly supply any person with a 
copy of the contract who may desire the 
same. 


A Request from the Secretary. 

The secretary requests all individual 
members of filial exchanges and persons 
interested in the work of the National 
Association to address him upon subjects 
that come within his jurisdiction. He 
particularly requests that suggestions be 
forwarded as to work that can be accom- 
plished by him in the interest of the build- 
ers of the country. 

The secretary is desirous of making the 


work of his office valuable to the indi- 
vidual builder, and to do so he must be 
placed in contact with individuals, which 
can only be accomplished by communica- 
tion from the individual in the first in- 
stance. ` 
— - 
To Exchanges and Their 
Members. 

Filial bodies and their individual mem- 
bers are reminded of the importance of 
sending to the secretary of the National 
Association any and all suggestions that 
may occur to them as being subjects for 


. consideration and action in the national 


convention. 

The work of preparing matter for the 
convention cannot be begun too soon, and 
all the work should be distinctly blocked 
out and ready to be given its proper place 
in the programme of the meeting in 
plenty of time. 

Questions that are issues, are issues to- 
day just as much as they will be a week 
previous to the convention, and should be 
submitted to the secretary at once. 

ыша PER 
Notes. 
The builders of Australia are at work trying 


to secure an arbitration clause in their sta 
form of contract. 


Workmen on the Government reservoir at 
Hot Springs, Ark., are working ten hours and 
have appealėd to Secretary Noble for shorter 
hours ; his reply was that the contract had 
been awarded, and that there was no law in 
the United States to compel the contractors to 
make their men work only eight hours. 


The builders of Halifax, N. S., are alive to 
the work being done by the National Associa- 
tion and the various exchanges, and have ap- 
plied to the secretary for information as to 
methods, &c., and a sample of our Uniform 
Contract. 

The Master Carpenters’ Association of Albany 
has filed articles of incorporation with the 
Secretary of State, and is now a full-fledged 
corporation. 


A member of the Indianapolis Builders’ Ex- 
change is makiug a tour of the Eastern Ex- 
changes in the interest of securing as good an 
industrial exhibit as possible at the World's 
Fair. 


The secretary of the United States Granite 
Producers! Association, Mr. D. E. Swan, Room 
65, No. 125 South Clark street, Chicago, is issu- 
ing a monthly circular to members, which em- 

ies а collection of facts as existing in vari- 
ous parts of the country that relate to matters 
of interest. The information, which is secured 
through correspondence; may be considered as 
authentic, and every member of the associa- 
tion should assist Mr. Swan in an effort that 
is so manifestly advantageous to themselves. 

The master carpenters of Haverhill propose 
to organize. 

The aldermen of Bridgeport, Conn., have 
voted in favor of nine hours as a day’s work 
for workmen employed by the city. 


The paintersof Halifax, N S., аге struggling 
with the apprenticeship question. The mas- 
ters are endeavoring to establish the custom of 
employing as many apprentices as they see fit, 
or as their work demands, and the unions 
would fix a limit on the number allowed each 
employer. 

The Builders’ Exchange of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has recently issued a hand book containing я 
list of officers and members, together with its 
constitution, by-laws, rules and regulations, 
Ohio lien law, and the city ordinances lat- 
ing the use of streets during the erection of 
buildings, and sanitary conditions in construc- 
tion, and also tables of general interest to 
builders. The book contains 120 pages, is neatly 
bound and presents a creditable appearance. 
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THE NASSAU PLASTERIN G FIBRE. 


TRADE "SALASEE "' MARE. 
Superior to Halr for the Following Reasons: 


HOT LIME cannot injure it. 
IT I8 STKONGER than Hair and makes a more enduring 
Іт 


Plaste A Y 
E Is CLE 1 there is no Waste, and it works better than Hair 
HIT FLOATS READIL LY, and gives a better surface for fi g 

) TES МОНТАН can be bank for any length of time with- 


іт ors S CHEAPER —The Nassau Plastering Fibre being 
about one-half the cost оі 


Delivered, freight paid. in New York State ER prd River Valley. For further Information apply to 


J. & Т. EYDD, 


Agents for the Loomis Mfg. Co. 


Peerless Mortar Colors, 


RED, BROWN, BLACK and BUFF. 


Our New Colers are novel and attractive and well worthy of your attention. 


MOSS GREEN, POMPEIAN BUFF, 
ROYAL PURPLE, FRENCH GRAY, 
COLONIAL DRAB. 


All Colors permanent and superior to any article in use. 


SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO., Painters’ and Builders’ Supplies 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND CATALOGUE. 


EXPANDED METAL. 


CuT FROM STEEL PLATES, 


FENCING. LATHING., 


“ 
For fencing it is unsurpassed, being strong апа dur- 
abi bie. It is not t of the “ T stretched ” еі r, but a sub- butlers as tho Des peet metallic lath in 


stantial structure, which when mounted in various 


CARPENTRY AND BUILDING. 


83 Walker Street, New York. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 


| Hand Elevator | 


Our Steel Lath commends itself го architects : and Manufacturing 
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Epwi Ler Brown, Presa, 


| TheWestern Sand Blast (o 


Ornamenters of Glass for 


VESTIBULE DOORS, || 
TRANSOMSB, 


Fo} | BANK & OFFICE COUNTERS, 


—anp— 
Manufacturers of Advertising 
Glass Signs. 


Sand Blast & Embossed Бай- 
road, Glass а specialty. 
W.W.Cor. Clinton & Jackson Bts, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone 4088, 


THE Newyork бш b Water, 
NEW YORK a= 
Safety of 


Dumb- 
Waiter 


HUMPHREY 


Cheapest and 
Best. 


j Carpentar 
Азу Сап сап ate 
them in. 


Sold by all Hard- 
ware Stores, 


Catalogues from 
the 


STORM 


ways makes a neat and attractive guard for Lawn, | it rigid. and yet T бы, be readily LH ed to ) any re- COMPANY, 
Бак» балдақ бете Boats, Window Guarda | “Use our nts ай орет роте yait Lage can 
гв, ndow Gua J 
and Poultry Yards, more durable than wire. Write for catalogue and name this paper. Newark, N.J. AT APRIL ISTH IXX7 


BRANCH OFFICES : | Central Expanded Metal 
67 Reade St., New York. 1026 Ridge Ave., Phila. 116 Water St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DEERLESS BRICK CO. 


а PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Main Offices, 201 & 202 Master builder's Exchange, 278. ith St. | 
Wonxs—70 Аске»-Ом rok Road and 


Plain, Pressed "Front, | 
Ornaraental & Molded ] 


THOROUCHLY TEMPERED CLAY 
16,000,000 Bricks Annually. 


QUALITY and FINISH “5,060,000 Pressed Frons Bricks, 
UNEQUALED. . 600 Different. сейв and Shapes. 
ar VARIOUS SIZES, COLORS, AND SHADES. od. Да MEETS, 


Orders filled for large quantities of Pressed Front or Face Bricks of any one shade. 
бете BRICK ring 4250 апа ted from raving’ 


SPECIAL SHAPES gn 
nishe 2 1:4 Arehitocte- eios n cars at 
our wor! the country. te llustrated 
Е > Price List sent on applications 


WOOD-WORKING 


MACHINERY. 
FACTORY TRUCKS. 
STEAM GLUE 
HEATERS. 


Catalogue 


Low 
Prices. 


LUMBER 
YARD TRUCKS. 


VENEER PRESSES. 


- Fluting and 
=" Octagon Attachments. 


Veneer Presses. T T. TOWSLEY, CIN., 0. 


Free. 


All sizes, with Screws ай 
Justable across the frame. 


Google 


Co., 


REDDINC, BAIRD & Co., 


Successors to COOK, REDDING & CO., 


Stained and Cut Glass Works, 
Church and Ornamental Windows to Order. 


Domestic Stained Glass. 
Franklin Street Corner Arch Street, 
BOSTON, 


A. H. WALLIS, 


2000 Locust St., St. Louis, Мо. 


ARTISTIC STAINED GLASS 


For Churches, Public and Private Buildings. 
Mosaic and Jeweled Work, Beveled and 
Fractured Glass, Etc. 


t Designs Furnished on Application. 


THE BOWER 
Sewer- Cas Trap. 


A Positive Valve Seal. 
A Sound Water Seal. 

Simple, Cheap, Effect- 
ive and Durable. 


With or without the тате. it isthe 
best WATER-SEAL ТЕАР in the тағ. 
ket. There is no other Trap so sure 


of retaining its WATER SEAL; 


as com 
with other valves in 
Traps, is little or no 
resistance to the 
ot Ноу of water or 
Waso. 
99 and descriptive 56- 


pamphlet sent 
Pree on application. 


B. P. BOWER & 00. 


Manufacturers, 


= Cleveland, Ohio. 
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BUTLER HARDWARE CO., 


18 WARREN STREET, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 


BUILDERS’ FINE HARDWARE, 


Emerick and Cannon’s patent and other 
Dumb Waiter Fixtures. 


The Emerick Dumps WAITER remains stationary at апу A special feature of this Lock and Knob with 


У . : combined Escutcheons is that the Screw 
point empty or loaded to бо pounds without using brake. ^; the Escutcheons goes above апа 


Adapted for use in Restaurants, Dining-Rooms, Flats and any below the mortise, making a 
5,26 A strong and durable trim- 
work not requiring a lift of more than зоо pounds. En- ming ata moderate cost. 


dorsed by leading architects. The above in all Styles and Finishes. 


It will pay carpenters and builders to write or call on us for our bottom prices 
before purchasing elsewhere. 
Send for our Dumb Waiter Catalogue ; mailed on receipt of 2c. for postage. 


SEND FOR THEM! 


MY NEW CATALOGUES, 


Showing a most complete array of Hand Elevators and Dumb 
Waiters, Overhead Railway, Traveling Cranes and other Hoisting 
and Carrying appliances 


MENTION THIS PAPER. 


JOHN Q. MAYNARD, 114 Liberty St., New York. 


Уа. eei ro жыр» PASSENCER AND FREICHT 


IMPROVED PAT. DUMB WAITERS, 


lso Steam, Н; d Hand-Power Elevato! tore, 
Safety Ұйып, нусга forts Invalids a қаса тресі іу: зей сорав 
Patent see tlc Self-o 
. Hatch Doors 
' PATENTED AUGUST 5, 1878. 
FACTORY : OFFICE 
Bridg 


report Ра. 1282 Ridge Avenue, Phila., Pa. 


SULZER-VOGT MCHE. 00, | THE .D. FRISBIE CO, 


ELEVATORS 117 LIBERTY ST., - NEW YORK, N. Y. 
п 


Hydraulic, Steam and Hand. 
ICE MACHINES, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Electric Elevators 


VAN DUZEN'S* 
Seis LOOSE PUEY ота кошш AND DOCK HOISTS. STEAM 
| In practical and successful operation. Send for pamphlet M. | ELEVATORS. 


н, L „АНЕ MAKING Опен: | ELEVATORS. 
СОА а а АЙ | THE AMERICAN ELECTRIC ELEVATOR CO., 15 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


15 ADIRECT INFRINGEMENT 
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KING'S WINDSOR CEMENT 


FOR PLASTERING WALLS AND CEILINGS. 


It is more than three times as strong, over twice as hard, 
And requires one-third less labor than lime-and-hair plaster. 


Houses plastered with King’s Windsor Cement can be occupied from four to six weeks sooner than those 
finished in the usual way. 

The plastering does not chip or pit, and any mason can apply it. 
un 8 Windsor Cement is indorsed and used by the leading architects and by prominent builders through- 


out the United States. 

For further particulars apply to or address the following agents: 
Гат Натев, es, Elmira, N. Y. Noble & Garter, , Springteld, Masi, Gee. M Warren, Newton Center, Mass. Luther Keller, Scranton, Pa. 
L. М. апдегу, ter and Buffalo, N.Y. Murray on Минар се & Co., Columbus, О. W. W. Weston, Honesdale, Pa. 
W. Н. Waltz, Willlasssport. Ра. Garrison. гооо А Litspurg, Pa. Kelly taland L. L. & T. Co., Cleveland, O. 8. M. Hamilton & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Leslie & Trinkle, гъпабервіа, P Pa. Morphy Bros., Amste: Y. Smith, Sing Sing, N. Y. J. W. Gaffney Waterbury, Conn. 
Jas. H. McGill, Washingto: Barnes & Ladow, Mechanicsville, N.Y. E. A. Chatfield Co., New 1 Haven, Conn. С. Е. Раівіег, New Bedford, f 
Dickinson Bros. & inse Clic ПІ. Hascal Dodge, Pittsfield, Mass. т B, Campbell, Ithaca, N VE I. C. Wright & Co., Fitchburg, Mass 
Glencoe Lime & Cement Co., St. Louis, Munson Bros., Utica, N. Y. A. Schaupp, South Bethlehem, М. Ү. У. M. Whitmore & Co. Dayton, Oh омо. 

Inman Вгов., Akron, О. Cook & Genung, Newark, N. J. Chas. Frazer & Son, Kast Providence 
L. Н. McCammon & Bro., Cincinnati, О. Erie Lime & Cement Co., Erie, Pa. Davis & Bainbridge, Trenton, N. J. R. I. 
— O R — 


J. B. KING & CO., Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, 


—— 94 STATE STREET, NEW YORK.— 
Also Sole Manufacturers of King’s Diamond Brand Calcined Plaster. 


N. Y. TRADE SCHOOLS. 


Three months Day Courses of Instruction in Вгіск- 
laying, Plastering, Carpentry, Plumbing, Stonecutting, 
House, Sign and Fresco Painting commence on January 
4, 1892. 

7% Evening Instruction іп Bricklaying, Plastering, Car— 
pentry, Plumbing, House, Sign and Fresco Painting and 
Blacksmith’s Work from October 14, 1891, to April 7, 
1892. Three evenings each week. 


The New York Trade Schools have obtained a wide 
reputation, by reason of the thoroughness of theinstruc- 
tion and the success of many of the graduates. The at- 
tendance last season was 589, the Day classes being 
attendea by young men from twenty-four different States. 
and from Canada. 

Illustrated Circulars, with full particulars, mailed free 
on application. All communications should be addressed. 
to NEW YORK TRADE SCHOOLS, First Avenue, 67th. 
and 68th Streets, New York City. 


MORSE ELEVATOR WORKS. 


Morse, Williams & Co., 


BUILDERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


meno нет ELEVATORS 


Send for Circulars. 
Office, 1105 FRANKFORD AVENUE, 
Works: - Frankford Avenue, Wildey and Shackamaxon Streets, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


i IbertySteeet. Bosten Office, 33 Lincoln Street. 
Ren Tork ер КЕК Ө отсе, 1429 E. Main Street. 


agian = ott ar I 0 D О Dn PADY А 
ELEVATORS, TRE Р ENIX IRON (i E 


Тре Best and Cheapest Ра t Fewer А-ы ht ал MANUFACTURE | 
„ or 
a. в, вкк мамоғастовтке co. |Rolled Beams Channels, Angles, Tee, Shape and Bar Iron of all Sizes. 
Na NA ES Trusses, Girders and Joists for fre-proof buildings framed and fitted as per plans, 
32 W. Mitchell 5t., Atlanta, Ga. Еван Wrought Iron Columns of а alty. Designs and estimates furnished. 
. , Die-forred Weldlesa Evebars а specialty. Desicns anc онен nm"- А - 
za ller-Wheeler.—Artistic 
P IMPROVED EVA О RS i V omes in City and іп Country, with other 
ЧУ Quick and Easy-Raising Steam | Examples of Domestic Architecture. By A. 
» und Hand Power W. FULLER and W .A. WHEELER, 5th edition, 
(Passenger and Freight.) revised : with, 70 full- аге illustrations, from 
iO 
ШЕ L E ү А І () R 9 DUMB WAITERS and CELLAR HOISTS. class ot modern dw dwellings; one large vols 
AND HOISTS. _ Write for Estimates and Catalogue. ише: оо б peels eats бы 
BS KIMBALL BROS., ANAMOSA, IA. N. W. сот. Pearl 4 Plum Sts., Cins, ОМО, | DAVID WILLIAMS, 
mutica ан авон NTERPRISE SAFETY ELEVATOR 00. | 96-102 Reade Street, - New York.. 


Google жш cee 
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A ROOFING. 


United States Mineral "Wool Co., 


2 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


CHICAGO. 


Protection 
against 
Heat and 
Cold. 


812 Lincoln Building, Union Square, New York. 


instruction at Home by Mail. 
Courses in Perspective Drawing. Arch кеши Der 
sign and Decorative Art. $25 to $50 per 
cording to number of assignments. mr. fall f particu: 
lars apply to C. POWELL KARR, Architect. 


THE BUILDERS’ GUIDE 


infanti Is Б (ое the front. Fels Bo penia. Bet. 
‘action guaran Great Circle of Jack На! 
ters, the test Jack Raiter plan 
dress I. HICKS, P. O. Box ton 


out, sent free, Ad. 
Omaha, Neb. 


5чәл BUILDING PLANS 


в course in LLISER CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Ра: PRACTICAL, ARCHITECTURE an Md baoo an Architect. 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
PAPERS, TRACING CLOTH, RULES, TAPES, &c. 
Send for Catalogue. 


A. H. ABBOTT & CO., 
5o MADISON STREET, CHICAGO. 


42 SAMSON 
CORDAGE WORKS 


ж. SOLID BRAIDED 
a Window Sash Cord. 


SEND РОВ SAMPLES, 


f books fre: Send ten cents 
Ramps) for | PALLISER PALLISER Samson Cordage Works, 
el AM амын ыы — 115 Congress Stu Boston, Mass. 
WOODWORKERS’ MACHINE. 


L. F. PARKS, 


I want to send you circulars of something novel and 


useful for your workshop. 


- 272 Colerain Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Ehret’s Black Diamond Prepared Roofing. 

Best, Cheapest, Most Durable ; 
Water, Steam, Acid and Gas Proof. Send for Circular 
М containing description, price list, references, &c. 


anybody can put it on. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


М. EHRET, Jr., & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Ж MINERAL WOOL "EX 


FOR DEADENING OF SOUND.’ 


ST. LOUIS. 


TO ADVERTISE OUR 
SELF-SETTING PLANES, 


We send a 5c. Carpenters’ Cedar 


pe pencil free, 
with err i e th noe been r is mont 


во. penal by аруын РЯ о. Ha $1.50. 
Brace penci 


САСЕ TOOL CO., VINELAND, N. J. 


are the Stanparp Ратчтв for STRUCTURAL 
Purposes, and are composed of pure linseed 
oil and the highest grate of pigments, They 
are prepared ready for use, in newest shades 
and standard colors, and, on account of their 
purity and great covering properties, they 
are the most DURABLE and ECONOMICAL Paints 
ever produced. One gallon will cover from 
50 to 275 sq. ft., two coats. 


Samples and Descriptive Price List free by mall. 


Н. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING C0., 


BOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 
Н. W. Johns’ Abestos Roofing, 
Fire-Proof Paints, Building Felt, 
Steam-Pipe and Boiler Coverings, 
Asbestos Steam Packings, Gaskets, etc. 
Vulcabeston Moulded Rings, Washers, etc, 
87 Maiden Lane, New York. 


./ Neponset Water-Proof Fabrics 


Are Necessary in the Erection of Every Well 


Constructed Building. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS, 


S. E. BARRETT MFG. CO., Chi садо, П. 
C. В. НЕУГІТТ & BROS., New York City. 


A. BALDWIN & CO Limited, New Orleans, La. 


/ À / 
DIMMICK & LOW, San Francisco, Cal. 
тнАЎЁ кеі W. N DIMMICK, Portland Ore, ^ 


EHRET, WARREN MFG CO., St. Louis and Kansas City, 
WARREN-EHRET CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufactured solely by 


F. W. BIRD & SON, 


East Walpole, Mass. 


We will gladly mail samples free to any one. 


“STAR BRAND.” 


This justly celebrated brand of Red Rosin-Sized Sheathing is manufactured only by из. 


write us for samples and prices. 


If you cannot obtain it of your dealer 


For strength, finish and beauty of color it cannot be equaled for the money. 


WARREN-EHRET COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of Building Papers, Roofing Felts, Carpet Linings, &c., 


432 MARKET STREET, 
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Lack of Interest in Association Work. 


In alluding to the lack of interest among 
members of many of the local associations 
of builders throughout the country, the 
director for an exchange in a prominent 
Western city made some interesting state- 
ments at the mid-year meeting regarding 
the condition of affairs in his own asso- 
ciation. He said that at the directors’ 


meeting of his exchange, called for the 


purpose of instructing their delegate to 
the mid-year meeting, not one of the 
seven gentlemen present had a single sug- 
gestion to offer for consideration. It 
transpired that only one of the seven gen- 
tlemen had read a word of the last report 
of the National Association, and that one 
had only glanced over it. These men are 
in every case persons of good, sound busi- 
ness judgment, holding office as directors 
in the local exchange, and yet have not 
sufficient interest in the affairs of that 
exchange to read the annual report of 
the National Association, in order to learn 
if any recommendation had been made that 
would be of benefit to their organization. 
How much value can the exchange be 
to these men if this is an example of their 
interest in its affairs? How much value to 
its members is an exchange in which this 
is a sample of the interest that prevails? 


The Remedy. 


Such an exchange as this is worse than 
none at all, for by its very existence it in- 
creases the difficulty in establishing an 
organization that would be of benefit to 
its members. Builders in that locality 
have grown to look upon all exchanges 
in the light of the example before them, 
and upon being told the advantages of 
proper organization, argue that in their 
exchange there are plenty of rules and 
regulations to establish a proper organiza- 
tion if interest enough could be created 
toenforce thesame. They have become во 
imbued with the idea that there is no 
such thing as an interest that will be per- 
manent enough to establish an exchange 
on a firm and satisfactory basis that they 
put up with the existing situation and 
perpetuate a condition of affairs that 
yields no genuine benefit to any one. 
The remedy is always at hand. Organi- 
zation is a benefit beyond any question, 
and the remedy in this case is reorganiza- 
tion upon a basis that will make a mem- 
bership worth something, and hence cre- 
ate a vital interest, or the establishment 
of anew body, in which only such ele- 
ments shall be incorporated as shall pro- 
duce thesame result—that is, the making 
of the membership a thing of value. 
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The Building Trades Club. 

The beneficial effects of establishing or- 
ganizations of a purely social character 
among communities of builders are being 
demonstrated by the Building Trades 
Club of New York City. The advantages 
of institutions of this character are dis- 
tinctly manifest in that they create a 
basis of friendly social relationships, upon 
which can be built closer and more satis- 
factory business connections. Some time 
ago a café was established in connection 
with this club under the name of The 
Grill Room, where members could obtain 
service equal to that of any restaurant in 
the city and at prices only sufficiently 
high to make the venture self-sustaining. 
This feature has been successful in pro- 
moting the objects of the club, and has 
added perceptibly to the attractiveness of 
the institution. The value of providing 
opportunities for business men of a com- 
mon calling to meet together informally 
for social intercourse is plainly shown by 
the fact that similar clubs exist to great 
advantage in other branches of business 
in nearly all large cities, and there is no 
question that builders will derive equal 
benefit from such institutions. 


Advantages of Organization. 

One of the best indications of the ad- 
vantages of organization and the absurd 
lengths to which resentment will lead 
humanity at large has recently been ex- 
emplified in the case of the strike on the 
new Columbia Theater in Boston. The 
work was being dene by the day by non- 
union labor, and the theater was opened 
before the completion of other portions of 
the building. On the opening night a 
souvenir programme was distributed 
which contained the names of all persons 
prominently connected with the construc- 
tion of the building, and in which ap- 
peared the name of G. W. Brown as fore- 
man of bricklayers. Mr. Brown consid- 
ered himself superintendent of construc- 
tion, and, therefore, highly aggrieved 
that he should have been reduced by an 
unfeeling management to. a simple fore- 
man of bricklayers. Mr. Brown at once 
stated.his case (?) to the workmen, and 
suggested that they vindicate his belittled 
reputation by striking, and out of a lofty 
motive of regard and self-sacrifice over 
100 men laid down their tools. The 
owner of the building, not being in sym- 
pathy with any movement which delayed 
the completion of his building, at once 
secured the services of a well-known firm 
of contractors to complete the work, and 
as a result the 100 or more non-union 
striking workmen are out of employment. 
The absurdity of allowing the reckless- 
ness of one man to throw out of employ- 
ment over 100 workmen because of a mis- 
take of this kind is as manifest as are the 
advantages that would have accrued to 
the workmen had they been members of a 
properly organized and conducted union, 
existing under joint agreement with the 
employers, as advocated by the National 
Association of Builders. Cases such as this, 
where the many yield to the desires of one, 
must of necessity result disastrously to 


the many, as it is evident that no equit- 
able adjustment can be reached under 
such conditions. This case is a further 
proof of the practical value of the rela- 
tionship between employers and work- 
men. as recommended by the National 
Association of Builders. 


Architecture at Brooklyn Institute, 

The winter course of the Department 
of Architecture, Brooklyn Institute, was 
inaugurated October 27, and will continue 
for a period of 24 weeks. The sessions 
are from 7.80 to 10 o'clock on Tuesday, 
Thursday and Friday evenings. On Tues- 
day evenings the instruction is in free- 
hand drawing ín its various branches, in- 
cluding drawing from cast, drawing of 
ornament, shading in pencil, pen and ink, 
sepia and India ink. On Thursday even- 
ings the instruction is in water-color 
painting and the more technical part of 
drawing. including perspective, shades 
and shadows, descriptive geometry and 
Stereometry. On Friday evenings instruc- 
tion is given in algebra and geometry for 
the first hour, while the rest of the time 
is devoted to lectures on technical topics 
by architects and others. The courses 
are given in the rooms of the Brooklyn 
Art Association. А moderate tuition fee 
is charged. 


The Question of Sub-Estimates. 

The necessity for establishing some 
uniform code of practice to govern the 
submission and treatment of sub-estimates 
is being continually manifested in many 
ways. One of the strongest indications 
of the existence of this necessity is to be 
found in letters addressed to the secretary 
of the National Association of Builderson 
the subject, asking for information that 
can be used to correct existing methods 
in various localities. Many different 
plans for securing uniformity of practice 
in this direction have been adopted by 
local builders’ exchanges, but none of 
them, however, seem to offer such equit- 
able conditions as are contained in the 
code of practice adopted and recom- 
mended by the National Association at its 
fifth convention. This code is more com- 
prehensive in its nature than the ‘rules 
and conditions for estimating work” 
adopted at the third convention held in 
Philadelphia in 1889, and presents the re- 
sult of the work of a standing committee, 
as amended and adopted by the full con- 
vention. The use of this code is recom- 
mended to all builders’ exchanges and to 
all builders individually as being well 
calculated to bring about the establish- 
ment of more equitable practices. 


Methods of Business. 

Members of a trade or profession are 
frequently in the habit of conducting 
their business upon what seems to be 
the impression that the customs which 
govern it are correct simply because they 
are in existence. The fact that a method 
or custom prevails to a sufficient extent 
to control the conduct of any particular 
vocation is no positive indication that the 
method or custom is the best that could 
be established for the general control of 
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that business. Men who аге engaged in 
any branch of business are too apt to see 
only the profits in that business, to the 
total exclusion of all thought of methods 
for improvement in its transaction. All 
are contented to go on in the groove that 
the years have established and that is 
followed by their neighbors and competi- 
tors without considering that the con- 
stant progress of the times may have pro- 
vided better methods outside those which 
have been followed so long. Builders 
particularly are in this condition. In the 
majority of cases they are conducting 
their business under practices that have 
been in existence without material change 
for the past hundred years. Once in a 
while some builder finds fault because 
the custom which governs in his locality 
gives him no standing with the architect, 
and he sees a contract that is rightfully 
his slip away from him because, in follow- 
ing the customs that have existed for so 
long, he has пеуег stopped to think they 
might be changed so that right and justice 
should not only be right and justice, but 
should prevail, 


General and Sub contractors. 


The sub-contractor has gone on from 
year to year submitting his bid to the 
general contractor and then allowing the 
general contractor to trade on that bid, 
contenting himself with simply finding 
fault because some men are unprincipled, 
without the fact ever occurring to him 
that the existing customs might be 
changed and his bid protected. Тһе gen- 
eral contractor has conducted his busi- 
ness so long under existing customs 
that he goes on allowing the owner to 
exact from him a bond for being per- 
mitted to place certain of his materials 
and capital in a building, which upon 
being so placed pass out of his control and 
ownership, simply because such exaction 
is customary and he has never given more 
than a passing thought to the fact that 
although such is the custom it is not 
necessarily just. Builders need something 
io set them thinking—something that 
wil awaken them to the fact that the 
mere existence of а custom or practice 
does not indicate that such custom or 
practice is the best that could be estab- 
lished or that it should be tolerated at all. 


Work of the National Association. 


The National Association of Builders 
by its efforts to establish new and better 
conditions in the building business, by 
demonstrating that many existing cus- 
toms are inherently wrong and that 
the workman must be recognized as one 
of the principal elements in the adjust- 
ment of the builder's affairs is of a 
character to set every builder in the 
country to thinking. The work of the 
National Association appeals to every 
individual builder in the country by 
action that improves his facilities for 
conducting his own individual affairs. 
He knows perfectly well that he does not 
read one-fourth of the contracts which he 
signs, but he dees know that if he signs 
a uniform contract he is bound by an in- 
strument with which he has been given 
every opportunity to become thoroughly 
familiar. Through the handling of the 
** McNeil” case by the National Associa- 
tion a greater number of builders than 
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would have been possible by any other 
means have been placed in possession of 
the fact that the law has at last granted 
protectiofi for the lowest bid submitted 
under certain conditions. Conscientious 
criticism of the methods adopted by the 
National or any local association of build- 
ers is the best thing that can happen for 
the welfare of both the individual and the 
association, for it not only indicates that 
the critic has been thinking, but others 
are set to thinking, and earnest consid- 
eration of any subject is bound to bear 
fruit. The exchanges offer excellent op- 
portunities for the consideration of sub- 
jects of interest, and builders should take 
advantage of the facilities thus afforded 
for mutual benefit. The consideration of 
subjects that benefit the individual bene- 
fits the trade, and action for the benefit 
of the latter benefits the former. 


An Emergency Hospital. 
Aninstitution known as the Emergency 


Hospital has been recently established in 
Boston under a plan which recommends 


itself to all employers who have a large, 


number of men at work, and especially 
to those engaged in constructive trades. 
This institution is thoroughly equipped 
with surgical appliances and facilities for 
treating emergency cases, and an ambu- 
lance is always in waiting to answer calls 
without a moment's delay. А compefent 
corps of surgeons, assistants and nurses 
are attached to the hospital, and there are 
eight beds in the ward for the use of 
patients who are too seriously injured for 
immediate removal to their homes or to 
any of the other hospitals for further 
treatment and nursing. The hospital is 
located in the center of the business por- 
tion of the city, and offers excellent 
facilities for immediate attention to all 
classes of emergency cases. A surgeon 
always accompanies the ambulance, thus 
insuring skilled treatment for the injured 
much quicker than by the usual means. 
Under the ordinary provision made by 
the city for taking care of similar cases, 
an hour or more will often elapse be- 
tween the time of injury and the delivery 
of the patient by the police department 
to one of the general hospitals, or the 
securing of surgical attendance at a police 
station. The time immediately succeed- 
ing the injury is the most valuable to the 
patient, and immediate attendance often 
saves life and lessens the shock of trans- 
portation by proper treatment. 


Expenses . 

The expenses of the institution were, in 
the beginning, partly provided for by 
subscription, but it is the intention of the 
promoters of the undertaking to make it 
self-supporting by an arrangement with 
employers of labor, whereby a fixed yearly 
sum is to be paid for the treatment of all 
possible accidents to their workmen. 
Nearly all of the railroads entering Boston 
have made an arrangement whereby all 
accidents to their employees are to be 
treated at the Emergency Hospital with- 
out expense to the individual. Ап insti- 
tution of this kind is particularly valuable 
to builders in АП large cities, as it provides 
an opportunity for the immediate treat- 
ment of all accidents to employees for a 
fixed sum per year. The benefit from a 
pecuniary standpoint is great, and from a 
point of humanity it is still greater. 
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Question of the Lowest Bid. 


WM. H. SAYWARD. 


The recent decision of a case in the 
Massachusetts courts where a verdict was 
given the plaintiff, a contractor, on his 
suit to recover damages because he had 
been deprived of a contract for which he 
was the lowest bidder deserves particular 
comment, to bring to the minds of all 
members of the National Association of 
Builders and the building fraternity gen- 
erally certain facts in law affecting cer- 
tain customs prevalent іп the submission 
of bids. A résumé of the case was pre- 
sented in the October issue of this paper, 
and the mid-year meeting of the Board 
of Directors of the National Association 
ordered the distribution of a large num- 
ber of copies of this statement for the in- 
formation of filial bodies and all persons 
interested. 

The trialof the case developed a cer- 
tain fact which should be carefully noted 
by all contractors as seriously affecting 
their interests—viz.: Although bidders 
may be selected and specially invited to 
estimate upon certain work, no bidder 
has a claim upon the contract by virtue 
of furnishing the lowest bid unless there 
be a special agreement to the effect that 
if the contemplated work is undertaken 
substantially as presented the contract 
shall be awarded to the lowest bidder. 
This agreement need not be in writing, 
but if verbal must be capable of proof. 
The introduction of the familiar clause 
“Тһе owner reserves the right to reject 
any or all bids" does not hold against 
bidders if an agreement such as cited 
above, and upon which the decision of this 

icular case rested, has been made. 

he trial and decision of this case should 
awaken all contractors to the fact that if 
they wish to protect and insure them- 
selves against loss of time in estimating 
and being deprived of possible profits 
upon work won in competition, they 
should be careful to secure an agreement 
of the nature above referred to. It is 
worthy of consideration whether, when 
bidders are selected and invited to offer 
estimates and are expected to hold them- 
selves ready to contract for the work at 
the price submitted, there is any justice 
in the use and enforcement of the clause, 
“the owner reserves the right to reject 
any or all bids." 

e owner has unquestionably the right 
to reject all bids, for the estimate may ex- 
ceed theamount he is at liberty to expend, 
but it seems most unreasonable for him 
to reject any particular one of the bidders 
after having invited him to submit an 
estimate. The invitation to bid carries 
the inference that the person invited is - 
considered a fit person to do the work, and 
unless there be pure stipulation that 
a preterence will be made in favor of one 
of the invited bidders, so that all may 
know in advance the conditions atfecting 
the awarding of the contract, it is mani- 
festly unfair and unjust to throw out the 
person who has won the competition, on 
the plea that the owner has reserved the 
right to reject any bid. It would seem 
that a different wording should be used in 
cases where all the bidders are selected, 
so that it would be clearly stated that if 
any of the bids were accepted it should be 
the lowest bid. 

There is manifestly a great deal of ob- 
scurity in the minds of contractors gen- 
erally as to their true relation as bidders, 
and this trial is of great value in settlin 
certain points. The duty of the Nation 
Association of Builders is to disseminate 
the information so that the greatest good 
to the greatest number may be secured. 
It is to be hoped that filial bodies will 
take particular pains to discuss the ques- 
tions brought into prominence by this 
trial, as it will morethan likely be a topic 
for discussion at the annual convention in 
January, in the hope that a broader and 
fuller comprehension of contractors’ 
rights and relations may result. 
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THE APPRENTICESHIP QUESTION. 


NE OF THE subjects brought up for 
discussion, after the appointment of 
the joint committee of arbitration 

between the Mason Builders’ Association of 
Boston and the Bricklayers’ Union No. 8, 
the details of which have been given in 
these columns, was the apprenticeship 
question. The necessity for formulating 
and adopting rules for the government of 
all parties concerned has long been appar- 
ent, and the matter was referred, after con- 
siderable discussion, to a sub-committee, 
consisting of one member of each organ- 
ization, with instructions ‘to prepare а 
plan for the establishment of a system of 
apprenticeship in the bricklaying business 
in ton. 

The work of the sub-committee ex- 
tended over a considerable period of time, 
and was very thorough in its dealings 
with all aspects of the subject. Nothing 
of a satisfactory nature ever having been 
formulated on this subject, the commit- 
tee endeavored to prepare a system that 
would offer a solution of the question for 
АП branches of the building business. 

The report of the sub-committee, as 
adopted by the joint committee, is given 
herewith in full as being one of the most 
complete and practicable plans for the 
settlement of the apprenticeship question 
in existence. 


To the Joint Committee on Arbitration ap- 
pointed by the Mason Builders’ Associa- 
tion of Boston and Vicinity and the 
Bricklayers’ Union No. 3 of Boston and 
Vicinity : 

GENTLEMEN.— Y our sub-committee, to whom 
was referred the subject of apprentices and an 
apprentice system, beg leave to report as fol- 

ows: 

The opinion of your committee is— 

1 That the question of how apprentices shall 
be taken, taught and graduated as journeymen 
isa subject in which the employers and the 
workmen are equally interested. 

2. That the best results in this or any other 
question in which the interests of employers 
and workmen are involved cannot be attained 
if the matter is left to individual judgment, 
and that the only safe course is to define plans 
for the guidance of the individual through the 
combined action of many individuals through 
properly organized associations. 

3. That it would be ineffectual for either an 
association of employers or an association of 
workmen in any trade to attempt to carry out 
any Se rne of this character on an ex parte 
definition of the same. 

4. That the only practical and safe manner 
in which a system governing the apprentice- 
sbip of individuals to a trade сап be secured is 
through the joint adoption of the system by 
the organization of employers and the organ- 
ization of workmen in that trade and by their 
united action in carrying the system into op- 
eration. 

Your committee therefore recommend that 
the [ооу systern of apprenticeship. in the 
bricklaying business be adopted by the joint 
committee of the Mason Builders’ Association 
and the Bricklayers’ Union No.3 as the rules 
for guidance of the two bodies in this matter. 


TIME OF BEGINNING AND TERM OF 
APPRENTICESHIP. 


To prevent the taking of apprentices at an 
immature age, when they may be considered, 
on the average, as physically unfit for such 
laborious work, and not sufficiently educated 
to warrant leaving school, and to discourage 
the beginning of apprenticeship at a time 
when the individual may be considered, on the 
average, as baving passed that period when 
the faculties of mind and body are in that 
condition which is most receptive of instruc- 
tion, and most readily adaptive to the require- 
ments of a trade, the following time and 
terms are fixed: 

No individual shall be taken ав an appren- 
tice who cannot read and write the English 
language. 

o individual shall be taken as an appren- 
tice until he is 16 in of age. 

No individual shall be taken as an appren- 
tice after he is 21 years of age. 

Ап apprentice taken under 18 years of age 
shall serve until he is 21 years of age. 

Au apprentice taken at 18 years or over 
Shall serve three years. 


AGREEMENT OF APPRENTICE. 


No individual sball be taken as an appren- 
tice unless he shall agree to serve the time 
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fixed by these rules and abide by other con- 
ditions and requirements herein set forth. 


AGREEMENT OF EMPLOYERS. 


‚ No member of the Mason Builders’ Associa- 
tion shall take ап individual as an apprentice 
unless he will agree to keep him under legitimate 
instruction as such for the full term compre- 
heuded in these rules, and will otherwise com- 
ply with the conditions and requirements 

erein set forth. 


REGISTERING APPRENTICES. 


When any member of the Mason Builders’ 
Association is about to take an individualas an 
apprentice he shall immediately notify the 
secretary of the association to that effect, giv- 
ing name, age and term for which he is taken. 

he secretary of saidassociation shall then 
immediately notify the clerk of the joint com- 
mittee and also the secretary of the Bricklayers’ 
Union, and a record shall be kept by both asso- 
ciations, and by the joint committee, so that 
а complete registry of all apprentices shall be 
available. 

A card shall be issued to each apprentice t y 
the joint committee, which he sball hold dur- 
ing his term as evidence that he is properly 
registered as an apprentice. 

‚ АП members of the Mason Builders’ Asso- 
ciation shall file as soon as practicable after the 
adoption of these rules a list of the appren- 
tices in their employ, giving name, length of 
term for which they are taken and date of ex- 
piration of term. 


SUPERVISION BY JOINT COMMITTEE, 


The joint committee of the two bcdies 
hereto shall bave general supervision of all 
matters pertaining to the apprenticeship sys- 
tem under the rules herein defined and estab- 
lished, and shall һауе authority to settle all 
questions in relation to the same, and give 
план іп any appeals that may be made to 

t by either employers or apprentices. It sball 
have authority to terminate or cancel the ap- 
prenticeship of any individual for cause. 

It shall have authority to place an apprentice 
for an unexpired term with a new employer 
should his original employer die, or from any 
other cause fail to give him opportunity to com- 
plete his term with him. 

It shall have authority to prepare blank 
graduation papers for apprentices, and to ap- 
prove and sign the same when the employer bas 
certified thereon that the apprentice has satis- 
factorily completed his term. 


RIGHTS OF EMPLOYER. 


An employer shall have the right to appeal 
to the Joint Committee to terminate or cancel 
an apprenticeship when there are evidences 
of incapacity on the of the individual un- 
der instruction, or when he shall be insubor- 
dinate or be addicted to idle or dissolute habits, 
or in any other way fail to carry out his agree- 
ment with his employer. 


RIGHTS OF APPRENTICES. 


An арогешЦое shall have the right to appeal 
to the Joint Committee should his employer 
fail to keep him under legitimate instruction 
or to keep his agreement with him in any 
other т Е 

He shall have the right, also, to appeal to 
the Joint Committee and secure through them 
opportunity to complete his apprenticesbip 
should bis original employer die or from any 
other cause fail to give hım opportunity to 
complete the same. 


PAY OF APPRENTICES. 


Apprentices shall be paid at tbe rate of 11 
cents per bour during the first year, 12 cents 

r hour mirng the second year, 13 cents per 

our during the third year and 15 cents per 
hour for any additional years they шау be 
obliged to serve under these rules. ‘hese 
sums to be paid weekly. 

Deduction шау be made from the above 
mentioned pay for absence from work with- 
out sufficient cause, or the apprentice may be 
required to work beyond the stipulated term 
to the extent of doub]e the time of absence, at 
the choice of his employer. 

No deduction from the pay of an apprentice, 
however, shall be made provided he report 
for duty at proper times, but is unable to work 
because of weather or tailure of his employer 
to provide work. 

n addition to the pay above stipulated, 
each apprentice shall have an allowance of 
$50 for the first year and $75 for every addi- 
tiona] year, payable in qparterly installments. 

Each apprentice sball be entitled to one 
week’s vacation each year without loss of pay, 
or two weeks with one week’s loss of pay, but 
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shall not be allowed more than two weeks 
vacation each year. 
GRADUATION OF APPRENTICES. 

When an apprentice shall have completed 
his term his employer shall certify the same 
upon blanks provided for the purpose by the 
joint committee, and transmit the same 
through the secretary of his association to the 
joint committee. The joint committee shall 
then consider the same, and, upon approval, its 
clerk shall attach the official seal and signature 
of the committee, notifying both associations 
of this action, that the record of the appren- 
tice may be complete upon books of record 
which must be kept by the secretaries of each 


body. 

The certificate thus signed and approved 
shall be accepted as evidence tbat the appren- 
tice has properly graduated and is entitled to 
recognition as a journeyman, and he sball not 
be eligible to membership іп the bricklayers’ 
union until һе hag such certificate. 

DEPARTMENT OF INSTRUCTION. 

Reccgnizing tke fact that special instruction 
in the tundamental features of the beickiey mug 
trade (which instruction sball comprehen 
education of both mind and hand, so that the 
individual sball gain a proper knowledge of 
quantity and strength of materials and of the 
science of construction) is of as much impor- 
tance as special instruction in other trades or 
professions, and realizing that the chances of 
ап apprentice to get as much instruction аз he 
is entitled to, while at work on buildings, is 
necessarily limited, the parties to these rules 
agree that they will join in an effort to estab- 
lish an institution in this city where all the 
trades shall be systematically taugbt; that 
when such school is established they wi)l unite 
in the oversight and care of the same, and will 
modify these rules so that a reasonable deduc- 
tion shall be made from the term of an appren- 
tice by virtue of theadvantage gained through 
instruction in said school. 
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А Substantial Office Building. 


Among the new buildings which are 
being put up in Erie, Pa., that owned Ъ 
J. F. Downing is worthy of mention. It 
covers & Pes 821; x 165 feet, and when 
completed will be six stories in hight. 
The plans were prepared by D. K. 
Dean & боп, architects, of Erie. The 
first floor of the building will be 18 feet 
in hight and each of the others 12 feet : 
The exterior is mainly of brick and 
terra cotta, with copper and galvanized- 
iron decorations. Тһе stately front en- 
trance at the center of the block will be 
flanked on either side with magnificent 
piers of polished red granite Тһе office 
entrance and elevator lobby will be floored 
and wainscoted in slate. There will be 
two water risers for fire protection, one 
at the front and one at the rear of the 
building. 'The entire structure will be 
heated by steam. An ample vestibule 
entrance on the north side of the State 
Street front will lead to the upper stories. 
А swift-running passenger elevator will 
run to the upper floors, and another ele- 
vator will take patrons to the storeroom 
There will also be a 
freight elevator. A skylight on the north 
side of the building 25 x 80 feet will help 
light the storeroom. On the second floor 
heavy prismatic sidewalk plate glass 
covers the whole area of the light shaft, 
to further assist in lighting the store. 
The area of the sidewalk, 7 feet wide and 
the full length of the front of the build- 
ing,is covered with reflecting sidewalk 
lights, arranged to give light to the base- 
ment. On the Ninth street side is an area 
containing seven windows, each 8 feet 
high and 10 feet wide, to light the base- 
ment. The basement will be fitted up 
with boiler room and toilet rooms for em- 
ployees. There will be a large room for 
packing goods and for duplicate stock. 

he counters, shelving, offices and ladies' 
waiting rooms on the first floor will be 
finished in quartered oak and the balance 
of the building in black ash. "There will 
be a fire-proof vault in the basement for 
thestorage of waste paper. Each story 
will have a fire-proof vault for the accom- 
modation of tenants. The building is 
erected on the slow combustion principle. 
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OUR OFFICE HOME. 


HERE are no doubt very many of 
T our readers who will be interested 
in learning something about the 
arrangement and appearance of the of- 
fice from which Carpentry and Build- 
ing is issued. Not tnat it is so peculiar 
in its appointments as to be singled out 


By A. O. KITTREDGE. 


tion, as the reader already knows, is 
96-102 Reade street, New York. We oc- 
cupy what in local parlance is known as 
the second loft. The premises. named 
were first devoted to publishing offices 
not quite a year since, and when taken 
were in the condition that characterizes 
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When the premises were secured the 
accommodations consisted of two adjacent 
rooms on the same floor of the building, 
separated by a brick wall. There were two 
stairways from the ground, one communi- 
cating with each room, also an elevator, 
with a lobby of its own, out of which 
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Our Office Home.—Fig. 1.—Plan Showing Partitions, Archway Connecting the Two Rooms, Heater, Coils, «£c. 


from among a large number of offices, 
but because the readers of periodicals 
in general like to know something 
about the way their favorite papers 
are housed, and how they are manufact- 
ured. Again, the office referred to is 
occupied in common by The Iron Age, 


so many business rooms in the city. They 
required to be adapted to the purpose in 
view. This, in the present instance, 
meant putting in place such partitions, 
counters, railings, &c., as were required 
to locate our different departments, and 
last, but not least, installing such a sys- 


EM 


were doors to the two rooms. Our busi- 
ness naturally divides itself into two gen- 


eral departments, known as the business- 


office and the editorial office. One of the 
special attractions that this building had 
for our purpose was that in it these two 
departments could be accommodated on 
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Fig. 2.—Desk Plan, Indicating Location of Different Departments. 


The Metal Worker, Business, the Phar- 
maceutical Record and this journal. 
These considerations would warrant a 
little space devoted to a description of the 
office, and if it should transpire in the 
account that there are certain features 
about it which are new to many people, 
there will appear still other reasons for a 
description of our office home. Our loca- 
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tem of heating and ventilating as would 
be serviceable and satisfactory to the 
large office force employed. hat was 
done in the latter case, marking, as we 
think it does, a new feature, or at least 
an adyance step, in work of this kind, is, 
we believe, sufficiently notable to warrant 

description, apart from mere office 
facilities. 


the same floor. In fitting up, therefore, 
one of the first things to do was to cut 
through the dividing wall and put in an 
arch, as shown in the plan view, Fig 1 of 
the SU RVAYANES. At the same time, we 
closed the opening through the wall from 
the elevator lobby leading to the room on 
the left, and also closed up the stair en- 
trance to the same room. This virtually 
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made the two rooms one, with entrances 
through the business office only. The 
next step was subdividing and arranging 
the space for the accommodation of the 
large number of desks required and for 
the different lines of work to be done. At 
the same time, there was the planning of 
the heating system already referred to. 
Partitions were run as shown in the plan, 
view, Fig. 1, submitted herewith, and 
pipes and coils, together with the heater, 
were located as also shown in that view. 
Finally, when all of our desks were in- 
stalled and we were settled down to work, 
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be dispensed with one of the greatest dirt 
producers in an office would be removed, 
and there would be freedom from the 
dust of ashes—something greatly to be 
appreciated wherever office work is con- 
ducted. Why not burn gas? The mere 
suggestion of heating some 60,000 cubic 
feet of space by burning city gas, 
employing  hot-water circulation as 
the medium, was so radical as to cause 
at interest in various directions. 

t naturally raised the question of the prob- 

able cost. If the apparatus we were con- 
sidering would do what had been demon- 
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the brick lining, as shown in thecut. The 
burner finally adopted embodies principles 
long used by H. Q. Hawley in apparatus 
which he manufactured, with im- 

rovements added by John J. Hogan in the 
ight of experiments made in connection 
with the work here shown. A narrative 
of our experiments in gas burners will, no 
doubt, interest many of our readers. 
When we set out to burn gas in an appa- 
ratus of the size here shown, the grate 
diameter being 26 inches, we undertook 
to do that which was new in the art. The 
gas stove manufacturers could not help 
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Our Office Home.—Fig. 3.— Vertical Cross Section, Showing How the Circulating Apparatus is Arranged Within the Story Hight. 


the rooms assumed the form indicated in 
Fig. 2 of the illustrations. 

A few words with reference to tke heat- 
ing and ventilating of a loft that is being 
adapted to office purposes are appropriate. 
Our requirements were the same as those 
very commonly existing. In the case 
under consideration steam might have 
been secured from either of two sources 
—the mains in the street from the 
Steam company, or from а private firm 
across the street through a pipe under 
ground. Prices, however,in both cases, 
seemed unreasonable, and therefore we 
looked about forsome other means. From 
former experience we were not uncondi- 
tionally in favor of steam heat. Іп fact, 
we wanted  somethin better. We 
thought the heat from the circulation of 
hot water would be preferable. A form 
of hot-water apparatus that was yet in an 
experimental stage seemed: to promise 
what we required. Its leading pe- 
culiarity is rapid circulation—a circula- 
tion that is forced by the heat and 
rendered unusually powerful. Further, 
it maintains its efficiency under condi- 
tions which are ordinarily fatal to systems 
of hot-water circulation. То install the 
apparatus upon the floor to be heated was 
necessary, for, in common with all loft 
tenants, we had no basement privi- 
leges. This in turn made it песев- 
sary that the coils, pipes, radiators, &c., 
through which circulation was to be main- 
tain should, for the most part, be 
placed below the line of fire. ese are 
conditions that are not considered good 
practice in hot-water heating. In fact, 
in the majority of cases where hot-water 
systems are installed great care is taken 
to secure almost opposite conditions. With 
the expansion tank as close to the heater 
as is necessary with the hight of a single 
story alone to work in, it is ordinarily 
considered impossible to secure satis- 
factory circulation under the conditions 
named, employing an open system. On 
the other hand, a close gystem is not to be 
desired. The peculiar features of the ap- 
paratus referred to, however, have secured 
satisfactory results under the difficult 
conditions recited. 

Having decided upon hot-water circula- 
tion, and further, from experiments which 
had been instituted, having been Гү 
assured that the apparatus would wor. 
satisfactorily under the conditions named, 
the questions of storage of fuel, disposition 
of ashes, &c., to say nothing of dust іп 
the office, came into view. If coal could 
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strated with coal, which certainly was far 
in excess of our needs, why should it not 
perform satisfactorily with gas? And 
why should it consume so much gas as to 
make the expense more than could be 
afforded? The result was а determination 
to make the experiment. The apparatus 
was installed in the way indicated in the 
plan, Fig. 1, and in the section, Fig. 8. 


us. They had not undertaken to burn 

in such quantities, or, rather, over Su A 
large space. Some English gas engineers, 
who happened to be in this country at the 


time that we were looking for a burner, 
were consulted. It is generally supposed 
that our English cousins are far in ad- 
vanced of ourselves in the use of gas 
apparatus. 


They were able, however, 


Fig. 4.—Vertical Section Through Circulator Arranged for Coal. 


As a matter of precaution it was arranged 
so that we could burn coal if gas should 
not prove satisfactory. We hoped that 
coal would not be necessary, for every опе 
was anxious to avoid the dust and dirt 
which coal insures, and in the end our 
h were fully realized. 

he boiler, or circulator, as it is pref- 
erably called, shown in section in Fig. 
4, is arranged for coal. This is what we 
may describe as the normal form of the 
apparatus, and the changes we have made 
init consist simply in taking out the grate, 
dispensing with the fire-brick section and 
putting in place a burner, the top of which 
corresponds very nearly with the top of 


to suggest nothing that proved of advan- 
tage. They did encourage us by say- 
ing that the amount of necessary 
to heat the 60,000 cubic feet of space 
which our office contains would cost $5 
per day and upward, taking it at ordinary 
prices. We sent to Pittsburgh and to 
the natural gas regions without finding 
anything there that was of real help. 
Finally we bought a natural gas burner of 
a kind that is now pretty generally used 
in and about Pittsburgh and undertook to 
adapt 1% to our requirements. The open- 
ings were found too large, the in-take of 
air was too great for the kind of gas we 
were burning and the air mixers were al- 
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Our Office Home.—Fig. T.— View in Editorial Rooms.—From Photograph with Camera at Entrance to P, Fig. 2. 


Fig. 8.—View in Business Office.—From Photograph with Camera at 44, as Shown in Fig. 2. 
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together Sane Some of these parts 
were repeatedly changed in our experi- 
ments until we got that which was meas- 
urably satisfactory. The first burner was 
р іп the apparatus at the line of the 
E The fire pot was then filled with 

roken fire brick, and after the gas was 
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One of the leading sanitary papers, 
highly respected for its technical excel- 
lence, is also quoted as maintaining the 
necessity of brick. Our experiments, 
however, lead us to opposite conclusions, 
and our belief is that the ideal way of 
burning gas, whether in a small gas stove 
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nection with gas is that there is a direct 
connection to the chimney from the fur- 
nace, the up-take being regulated by а 
damper. In case of the flame going out, 
or of the gas being turned on when not 
lighted, or any accident whatever occur- 
ing, а direct passage up the chimney is 


Our Office Home.— Fig 9.—Elevation of Partition of Private Office, Scale, < Inch to the Foot. 


lit the whole mass became incandescent, 
80 that our visitors were often disposed 
to think we were trifling with them when 
we insisted that we were burning gas and 
not burning coal. Fire brick above a gas 
burner, as above described, used for the 
purpose of conserving the heat and con- 


for domestic use or under a heating appa- 
ratus of the kind here shown, or for 
making steam in a power boiler, is to use 
a Bunsen mixer for combining air and 

in proper proportions and to exclude 


afforded—something which insures a de- 
gree of safety not otherwise possible. 
Again, all noxious vapors from the gas are 
carried away and are not thrown out into 
the room, as is the case with the small 


all other air m the fire chamber save 


only the little that is needed for combus- 


gas apparatus in common use. 


Gas fuel is supplied to the boiler by means 
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Fig. 10.—Elevation of Partition of Editorial Rooms, Shown in Fig. 7.—Scale, 14 Inch to the Foot. 


suming any gas that fails to burn directly 
upon admission, is a favorite expedient. 
Some of the books go so far as to say that 

as in large quantities cannot be satisfac- 

rily burned by any other means. Mills, 
in his celebrated work entitled ** Heat for 
the Warming and Ventilating of Build- 
ings,” says brick is an absolute necessity. 
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tion and to supply that little directly to 
the burner and not in a way to allow free 
circulation. At least these are the re- 
sults which we have secured by using the 
Hawley burner already referred to, with 
the various improvements suggested by 
the engineering experience of Mr. Hogan. 
Another point to mentioned in con- 


of a special 2-inch pipe from the street, 
connecting with a meter inside of the 
heater room, as clearly shown in the sec- 
tional view, Fig. 8. Thissupply was that 
recommended by the gas company after 
they had been made cognizant of our 
plans. Evidently they thought a lihera 
supply of gas for the work we intended to 
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do was absolutely necessary, and with the 
enterprise for which gas companies are 
noted in vending their product, they pro- 
posed to give us all that we wanted. A 
very large meter was also installed. This 
precaution in the way of supply has 
proven quite unnecessary, for experiments 
which have been conducted here and else- 
where, using the burner described, have 
clearly shown that a 24-inch branch from 
an ordinary gas main would be quite suf- 
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Our Office Home.— Рід. 11.—Section Through 
Ventilating Duct.—Scale, 14 Inches to 
the Foot. 


ficient. The amount of gas that we burn, 
averaging less than 1000 feet per Ча 
shows that a very small pipe would 
answer every pu . It is generally 
supposed that the injector principle, 


Fig. 12.—Section Through Door Frame, 
Shown in Fig. 9.—Scale, 3 Inches to the 
Foot. 


using the Bunsen mixer, is that upon 
which dependence is to be placed in 
gottmg the mixture of air and gas into a 

urner. Our experiments һауе demon- 
strated that it is the draft of the chimney 
which draws air and gas together into the 


Fig. 13.—Section Through Door Frame, 
Shown in Fig. 10.—Scale, 3 Inches to the 
Foot. : 


burner that is to be depended upon. There 
is little or no pressure to the gas on the 
floor on which this apparatus is employed. 
If we did not have the draft mentioned it 
would be very difficult to get the gas into 
the burner in a satisfactory manner. 
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Turning to the cash account,we find that 
our heat for this large space—and the 
rooms were comfortably and satisfactorily 
heated in all respects—cost less than $1 
per day during last winter. Still greater 
economy is anticipated with the improved 
burner at present installed. 

The ventilating duct indicated on the 
floor plans was run under and in front of 
the windows, with openings at the floor. 
(See Fig. 11.) This forms the base on 
which the circulating pipes are fastened 
and also serves to increase the width 
of the window ledges, as shown by the 
plan views, Figs. 1 and 2. It adds to 
rather than detracts from the useful 
space іп the office. This ventilating duct 
connects with what we may call ‘ chim- 
neys" carried upward in the rooms, and 
extended out from the top of a window 
in each of four corners. ese chimneys 


Fig. 14.— Vertical Section Through Parti- 
tion, Shown in Fig. 10.—Scale, 3 Inches 
to the Foot. 


were arranged to be fitted with electric 
exhaust fans in case an exhaust was 
found necessary for perfect ventilation. 

One or two interesting problems arose 
in installing this apparatus. With the 
boiler located in the center of the build- 
ing, as shown in the floor plans, the sys- 
tem naturally divides itself into four 
parts. The flow pipe taken from the 
center of the boiler is carried up, and 
then by branches is extended a short 
distance under the ceiling to the side 
walls, then carried down to the line of 
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the top of the coils. Here each part 
branches again and the flow is taken 
through the brick wall on one side to the 
business office, while the other branch on 
each division goes around one side of the 


Fig. 15 — Vertical Section Through Partition 
of Private Office, Shown in Fig. 9.—Scale, 
3 Inches to the Foot. 


editorial office. It was necessary to avoid 
crossing the doors leading to the stair- 
ways,and while one stairway is kept closed, 
as already mentioned, it is still required 
by law to be left in such condition as to 
be instantly opened in case of fire or other 
emergency. Caurying the pipe around іп 
this way in four systems made it neces- 
sary to end on either side of the openings 
to the stairways referred to. To get 
around on the front of the business office 
it was necessary to carry the pipes across 
the elevator shaft. This was easily ar- 
ranged and by incasing them in mineral 
wool no appreciable loss of heat occurs. 
The return from the quarter section rep- 
resenting the front of the business office 
was also brought back across the elevator 
shaft to the floor of the editorial room 
and then carried along to the boiler, as 
shown іп the sectional view, Fig. 3. А 
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special obstacle, however, was encoun- 
tered on the opposite side of the building 
in going across the archway that had 
been cut through the brick wall divid- 
ing the building. The underwriters’ re- 
quirements in New York are very strictly 
enforced. Where a division wall is cut 
through, as in this case, it is necessary to 
provide a fire door on each side. Again, 
it is necessary to have a solid stone sill 
extending above the floor several inches, 
forming a base against which the fire 
doors may close. Sliding doors, of course, 
were preferred. But how to get the re- 
turn pipe across this space? It was finally 
decided to lay it on the floor, just far 
enough away from the stone sill referred 
to to allow the door to slide between it 
and the sill. 
of the sill was made to cover the pipe. 
We should have said before this, how- 
ever. that the stone sill was made high 
enough to allow the pipe to lie on the 
floor and leave space enough between the 
top of it and the surface of the sill for the 
thickness of a plank necessary to make 
the extension. The result when these 
parts were in place was, therefore, a stone 
sill the thickness of the wall, say 16 inches, 
then an extension beyond of wood, level 
with the sill, of 8 or 10 inches. This 
wooden sill was hinged to swing up- 
wardly away from the opening, so that 
when it is desired to close the door the 
step is thrown up, allowing the door to 
operate. When the door is open the ste 
closes down, holding the door back an 
making a passageway, a low step in 
hight, which in a year’s use has been en- 
tirely satisfactory. 

The features of the boiler or cir- 
culator which secures the remarkable 
results mentioned are shown in Fig. 4. 
The apparatus in question is the іпуеп- 
tionof John J. Hogan, an engineer of 
experience, and a writer for some time 
pant connected with The Metal Worker. 

t is now being manufactured for the 
trade by the Abram Cox Stove Company 
of Philadelphia,and the sectional view here 
shown is from an advance illustration 
prepáred for a book on ** Water and Air 

irculation in Heating and Ventilating," 
which they will have ready for distribu- 
tion not long hence. 

А word with reference to the ventilat- 
ing duct built around the four sides of 
the room and communicating with chim- 
neys in the corners, as already described. 
This ventilating duct, as shown by the 
section on page 269, forms the foundation 
for the coils, and in a sense justifies its 
existence by reason of this service. It is 
good construction to line a wall to receive 
pipes in any event. Better results are 
thereby secured than come from placing 
the pipes against occasional cleats put in 

lace. Increasing the width of the win- 

ow sills, as well as providing a ledge be- 
tween the windows, has not detracted 
from the convenience in the various 
offices. Тһе little floor space occupied 
has been fully replaced by the table space, 
so to speak, afforded by the ledge and the 
widened window sills. We regard such 
a feature, therefore, from our expe- 
rience, as desirable in offices, while also 
contributing to the accomplishment of 
the special object for which it was in- 
stalled. 

Architects and builders will be interest- 
ed in the fact that this apparatus was in- 
stalled under the conditions that have 
been named without cutting any floor 
beams. By inspection of the section it 
will be seen that there is a waste tank 
placed between two of the floor joists back 
of the boiler. The apparatus and entire 
system is emptied through the blow-off 
pipe, which runs under the floor between 
joists, as shown in the floor plans, and 
connects with the sewer at the left hand 
end of the building. In making this sewer 
connection, to avoid cutting the timber 
it was necessary to bring the pipe up to 
the level of the floor and to go over the 
timber. Accordingly, opening this pipe 
drains the system to the level of the trap 
formed by the pipe passing over the beam. 
The object of the waste tank then be- 
comes evident. By opening another plug 
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Then a wooden extension 
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the pipe under the floor is drained into 
this waste tank, and what little water it 
carries is then readily removed by a 
hand pump and a bucket. This waste 
tank was an extra precaution, for it is 
scarcely to be supposed that it would ever 
be necessary (о empty the pipe under the 
floor, and yet the desire was to provide 
for every possible emergency. 

An air pipe, it will be seen, is run from 
the top of the expansion tank, just under 
the ceiling, out through the back wall. 
This pipe has proven an unnecessary pre- 
caution. If vapor were produced, it 
would be revealed against the ceiling di- 
rectly over the expansion tank. In the 
use of this apparatus no vapor has ever 
been discovered and there has been no 
overflow. The city water is connected 
directly with the expansion tank and is 
controlled by a ball cock. 

The reader will perhaps be interested in 
knowing to what purposes some of the 
desks and general divisions shown in the 
plan are devoted. The visitor has the op- 
portunity of entering the office, as already 
explained, either by the elevator at E or 
stairway at A, in Fig. 2. In either case 
he finds on entering the office a space 
bounded by a counter, indicated by 17 in 
the one case and 1 in the other, which 
suffice for transacting such business as is 
usually done across a counter. Conven- 
ient gates lead within, and ordinarily the 
visitor is conducted to the desk of the per- 
son in charge of the particular business 
on which he has called. D isthe private 
office of the Publisher, Fig. 9 representing 
an elevation of the partition. C is the 
General Manager's office, 14 being his 
desk and 15 the desk of the Assistant 
Cashier and Mail Clerk, who receives and 
opens АП mail and keeps the account of 
cash receipts. B is the Bookkeeper’s De- 
partment, 10,11 and 19 being stand-u 

ені. The various desks in the genera 
office S are occupied by clerks who keep 
the subscription lists and by others 
charged with special responsibilities. 
Twenty-eight is the desk of the Manager 
of the Advertising Department, and 27 is 
the desk of the Assistant Business Мап- 
ager. The Book Department, from which 
are supplied books on various business 
and technical subjects required by the 
readers of the different periodicals pub- 
lished from the office, is indicated by 18, 
19 and 20, the latter being book cases 
against the wall. The Correspondence 
Department, where letters are copied and 
filed, is indicated by 42. 43 and The 
general view of the office shown in Fig. 
5 is from a photograph with the camera 

laced as indicated by the arrow near 

gure 30 in the plan view, Fig. 2. 
The view shown in Fig. 6 represents 
the interior of the business office as seen 
with the camera at the arrow at 90, 
and Fig. 8 is a view taken with the 
camera ай 44 in the plan, Fig. 9. 

Passing through the archway, the 
visitor comes to what is known as the 
Editorial Division of the office, although 
various other matters are attended to on 
that side of the wall. The telephone 
closet is close to the arch, as indicated by 
R. The editorial library, racks for files 
of catalogues and various other records 
occupy the central space in this depart- 
ment, as shown by 53, 54, 55 and 56. Q 
indicates the private office of the Editor 
of the Pharmaceutical Record, P is the 
Stenographers’ Room, О is the Engraving 
Department, where are made the illus- 
trations the several papers employ ; H is 
the office of the Editor-in Chief of The 
Iron Age, lis the office of the Hardware 
Editor of The Iron Age, J is the office oc- 
cupied by the Editor of Carpentry and 
Building, The Metal Worker and Busi- 
ness, while K is the general editorial 
room, in which a number of desks are lo- 
cated. А dictation closet, L, with desk 
75, is shown in this connection, which 
proves a great convenience where several 
desks are in one inclosure. Two toilet 
rooms are provided, as shown by N and 
M respectively, in Fig. 2. Plumbing in 
these was done by Edward J. Brady. of No. 
58 Warren street, New York City. In Fig. 
7 is presented a general view in the edito- 
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rial rooms, and is made from a photograph 
with the camera standing as indicated by 
the arrow at the entrance to the stenog- 
raphers’ room. It shows on the right a 
art of the library and files already re- 
erred to. The door in the partition near 
the center of the picture looks into the 
room of the Editor of Carpentry and Build- 
ing, while the next door to the left looks 
into the room of the Hardware Editor of 
The Iron Age, and the door to the extreme 
left into the room of the Editor-in-Chief 
of The Iron Age. Fig. 10 represents an 
elevation of the front partition of these 
rooms, the particular part shown being 
that at the right in Fig. 7. 

The well-known builders, Morris & 
Sellover of Brooklyn, did the wood work, 
including the office partitions, private 
office, counters, &c. With the exception 
of the private office, the partitions and 
screens are in Georgia pine finished 
in the natural color. As will be no- 
ticed from the details, very attractive 
profiles were chosen, and the fine lines 
worked upon the wood, together with its 
bright color, give an appearance of light 
and cheerfulness to the office that could 
scarcely be secured by any other means. 
The details shown in Figs. 12, 13, 14 and 
15 are self-explanatory. Тһе private 
office, elevation of which appears in Fig. 
9 of the cuts referred to, is done in blac 
walnut. the panels being filled with glass 
decorated by the Matthews Decorative 
Glass Company of New York. Тһе glass 
in the partitions inclosing the editorial 
rooms is a pleasing variation from ordinary 
ground glass, and is of a pattern known 
as the Daisy. It was supplied through 
the firm of Holbrook Bros. of New York. 
Theinstallation of the heating apparatus, 
including coils, pipes, &c., was done by 
the well-known steam-contracting firm, 
Blake & Williams of New York. ap- 
pears by the plan, only one radiator 1s 
used, that being located in the elevator 
lobby. This is of the Perfection pat- 
tern, made by the Michigan Radiator and 
Iron Mfg. Company, Detroit. Pipe coils 
were used for radiating surface through 
the offices on account of economy of 
Space and preference of the management. 

here is nothing in the heating system, 
however, that would prevent the use of 
radiators throughout had they been de- 
sired. The floors are of hard pine, fin- 
ished in what is known as the Boston 
hard wax polish, by E. D. Stair, No. 7 West 
Fourteenth street, New York. 


ТНЕ ECCENTRICITIES of the draft in 
а chimney are often unaccountable on 
any theory, however ingenious or pro- 
found. ere is do doubt, however, that 
the form of the roof has a great deal to 
do with the behavior of the chimney, says 
an exchange. and that many gables and 
valleys running in different directions 
cause eddies and currents of air which re- 
veal themselves in a shifting and contrary 
draft. A flat roof, if other roofs are 
not close by, avoids most of the difficulty, 
and every departure from the plain flat 
surface tends to complicate the problem. 
The remedy, where there is à confusion 
of roofs, is to increase the hight of the 
chiinney, clearing it from these disturbing 
influences and at the same time strength- 
ening the draft. 
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MARBLE QUARRIES were first worked 
at Marbledale, Conn., їп the year 1800. 
Sandstone quarrying was first under- 
taken in the vicinity of Portland, 
Conn.. opposite Middletown. The quar- 
ries were considered common property, 
and no tax was imposed until 1665, 
when the citizens of Middletown voted 
“that whoever shall digg or raise stone 
at ye rocks on the east side of the 
river (now Portland) for any without 
the towne, the said digger shall be none 
but an inhabitant of Middletown, and 
shall be responsible to ye towne twelve 
pence per tunn for every tunn of stones 
that he or they shall digg for any person 
whosoever without the towne.” 
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DESIGN 


N OUR OCTOBER NUMBER, it will 
be remembered, we presented the 
prize design for atimber spire to which 

was awarded the Grissell gold medal in 
one of the competitions lately conducted 
under the auspices of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects. In this issue 
we take pleasure in showing, by means 
of the double page engraving and other 
illustrations, the prize design for an 
iron roof in a competition lately con- 
ducted under the same auspices, the 
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814 x 55-inch plate, and a 314 x 314 x 5j- 
inch angle iron riveted on. e principal 
rafters are placed 14 feet apart, and are 
each held down in their places by two 124- 
inch rods secured to a plate built in the 
wall. The cast iron chair at the foot of 
the principal rafter rests on a 14-inch 
wrought-iron plate so as to distribute the 
pressure, the surfaces in contact being 
planed to assist during expansion and con- 
traction. Between each principal rafter 
-section 


is а common rafter fixed of 
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for the escape of foul air and an upper 
pressure of wind from the interior. All 
danger of rain gaining admission is obvi- 
ated by an ornamental cast-iron gutter 
fixed on the inside directly under the 
opening, and treated as an architectural 
feature, in the shape of a cornice or string 
course. The upright glazing is in cast- 
iron frames, which are fixed from the out- 
side. The remainder of the glazing is 
done without putty in specially designed 
bars, so constructed as to retain and carry 
off the water of condensation. The por- 
tions of the roof not glazed are covered 
with small green slate placed on 34-inch 
roof boarding supported by 414 x 38-inch 
rafters. The underside is paneled in 
picked pitch pine, double framed. The 
panels are filled in with diagonal tongued 
and grooved matched_ boarding, all 
stained and varnished. The exposed tim- 
bers of the ventilating turret are of 
English oak, while the interior portions 
are of red pine. The engravings which 
are presented indicate in a very compre- 
hensive manner many of the details of 
construction, Fig. 1 showing the stress 
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Fig. 3.—Cross Section, Showing Trussed Purlin,— 


Scale, 14 Inch to the Foot. 


Fig. 4 —Diagram of Loads.—Scale, 
20 Feet to the Ineh. 


The Grissell Gold Medal Prize Design for an Iron Roof. 


medal being awarded to Robert J. 
Angel, Borough Surveyors’ Office, Town 
Hall, Birkenhead, England. The require- 
ments in the present Grissell medal com- 
petition called for a roof covering an 
area devoted to the purposes of a volun- 
teer dril hall, lighted entirely from 
the roof and measuring 140 feet in length 
by 70 feet in width. om an inspection 
of the engravings it will be seen that the 
author has chosen the hip type of roof 
as offering the least resistance to the 
wind, and also serving to converge the 
vitiated atmosphere from all parts of the 
hall to the central ventilating apparatus. 
The principal bent is composed of two 
L-shaped members, each formed of an 
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51g x 5 x % inches. It is supported 
on the wall in а manner similar to the 
main rafter, but instead of continuing up 
the entire length to the ridge, it stops at 
and is bolted to a continuous plate, which 
is carried by the main rafter. The com- 
mon rafter is supported at intermediate 
points by trussed purlins of Т-весбіоп, 
91; x 8 x 5 inch. Тһе hips are con- 
structed similar to the principal rafters, 
but, with the addition of a plate 55 inch 
thick, riveted to each L-shaped member. 
Jack trusses and jack rafters are framed 
into the hips in the usual manner. Cast- 
iron standards are employed as rain-water 
conductors to the gutters. A space, 3 
inches deep, is designed under the gutters 


diagram ; Fig. 2, a transverse section of 
the main truss; Fig. 3, a cross section 
showing trussed purlin, and Fig. 4 a dia- 
gram of loads, while the double-plate en- 
graving shows the timbering of the roof, 
construction of the turret and elevations 
of the finished structure. 

The turret, which is shown in the 
double-page engraving, is built on an 
octagonal plate girder carried by four 
semi-circular trusses, two being diametri- 
cal and two diagonal. The main cast-iron 
gutter is made in sections, each being 10 
feet long with stopped ends and covered 
joints. The whole gutter is loosely fixed, 
so as to allow for contraction and expan- 
sion. 
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CARPENTRY AND BUILDING, 
NOVEMBER, 1801. 


LAW IN THE BUILDING TRADES.’ 


MECHANIC’S LIEN FOR PAPER DECORATING, 


MECHANIC'S lien may be established 
for papering a house. It is not nec- 
essary in order to sustain a lien that 

the price of the work should have been 
agreed upon, but it is enough if it appears 
that the work was ordered, as that implies 
& promise to pay the reasonable worth and 
value of the work—La Grille vs. Mallard, 
Supreme Court of California, 27 Pac. 
Rep., 294. 


RIGHT TO REJECT LOWEST BID. 


Where the statute governing the letting 
of contracts for public works provides 
that such contract shall be let to the low- 
est responsible bidder, and the advertise- 
ment for bids reserves the right to accept 
or reject all bids as the best interests of 
the city may demand, all the bids may 
be rejected and another advertisement 
made without in any manner incurring 
any liability to the lowest responsible 
bidder under the first advertisement.— 
American Artificial Stone Pavement Com- 

any vs. Wagner, Supreme Court of 

ennsylvania, 21 At. Rep., 160. 


CONSTITUTIONALITY OF LIEN LAW OF 
TENNESSEE. 


The mechanic's lien law of Tennessee, 
providing that mechanics and material 
men may have liens, that where material 
is furnished for a building on the land of 
married woman who has not signed the 
building contract, and the material was 
furnished in ignorance of her claim or 
right, and she refuses to recognize a lien, 
on notice given he may remove the mate- 
rial furnished ; that the property owner 
may demand an indemnity bond, and 
providing for its enforcement, is not un- 
constitutional as embracing more than 


one subject, nor does it provide for taking . 


property without due process of law, nor 
is it class legislation. The act is valid 


* Copyright, 1891, by Law News Bureau. 


and constitutional.—Cole Mfg. Company 
vs. Falls, Supreme Court of Tennessee, 16 
S. W. Rep., 1044. 


LIABILITY OF CONTRACTOR FOR SAFETY OF 
SCAFFOLD. 


Where a contractor provided his work- 
men with proper material in_ sufficient 
quantities to construct a scaffold to be 
used in work on which they were engaged 
for him, he is not liable for damages re- 
sulting from en error of judgment by the 
foreman in selecting a particular piece for 
a particular place in which it proved to be 
insufficient, by reason of which the scaf- 
fold fell and а workman was injured.— 
Ross vs. Walker, Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania, 21 At. Rep., 156. 


SUFFICIENCY OF AFFIDAVIT FOR LIEN.— 
EFFECT OF AMENDMENTS TO STATUTE, 


Where the affidavit for a mechanic's 
lieu is entitled at the head as of the county 
in which it was sworn to, it is a sufficient 
description of the property to say it is 
“located in said county," though the 
name of the county does not appear in the 
body of the affidavit. Where an amend- 
ment to the lien statue is passed, lessen- 
ing the the time within which a lien may 
be filed, the old provision remains in form 
as to contracts performed prior to the 
enactment of the amendment.—Nyston 
vs. London and N. W. Am. Mortgage 
Company, Supreme Court of Minnesota, 
49 N. W. Rep., 894. 


DISTRIBUTION OF ASSETS AMONG LIENS 
AND MORTGAGES. 


When there are several liens upon the 
same property and a mortgage as well, 
and some of the liens are prior to the 
mortgage and some subsequent, the 
proper method of distributing the assets 
is to first set aside the amount of those 
liens which are prior to the mortgage, 
then satisfy the mortgage, and then add 


the residue to the amount first set apart, 
and divide it pro rata among all the liens, 
as there is no priority among them as 
between each other—Tinlayson vs. Crooks, 
Supreme Court of Minnesota, 47 N. W. 
Rep., 398. 


PRIORITY OF LIENS IN CALIFORNIA. 


Under the seċtion of the California 
Code providing that mechanics’ liens shall 
be preferred to any lien that may have 
attached subsequent to the time when the 
materials were furnished, materials fur- 
nished to a person in possession under a 
contract of sale constitute a prior lien 
to a mortgage subsequently given the sel- 
ler for the price. here materials are 
furnished under a contract, and part of 
them are procured from another, who re- 
fuses to deliver them unless paid for by 
the contractor, the latter, having paid for 
them, can include their cost in his claim 
of lien.—Avery vs. Clark, Supreme Court 
of California, 25 Pac. Rep., 919. 


NEGLIGENT EXCAVATION. 


Excavation by an owner on his own 
land adjoining another's building, causing 
damage, without his knowledge or pre- 
vious notice to him, is evidence of want 
of care in doing the work.—Schultz vs. 
Byers, Court of Errors and Appeals of 
New Jersey, 22 At. Rep., 514. 


UNIFORM SPECIFICATIONS FOR COMPETITIVE 
BIDDING. 


Where the law requires all contracts 
for public work to be let to the lowest 
responsible bidder, the same specifications 
must be submitted to all bidders, as there 
can be noreal competition unless the com- 
peting bids are based upon the same data, 
and a law which requires that plans and 

cifications and bids for the work shall 
АП be advertised for at the same time is 
therefore unconstitutional.—Fones Bros. 
Hardware Company vs. Erb, Supreme 
Court of Arkansas, 15 S. W. Rep., 7. 


PAINTERS’ TOOLS AND APPLIANCES. 


T THE FIRST annual convention of 
the Master House Painters’ and Dec- 
orators’ Association of New Jersey, 

held in Paterson a short time since, a num- 
ber of interesting papers were read, among 
them being one by Edward M. Addaman 
of Jersey City, on the subject of the best 
tools to use for the various kinds of work 
executed by the craft. Тһе paper was 
illustrated by means of models and was 
published in fullin Painting and Deco- 
rating, to which we are indebted for the 
use of the engravings presented herewith. 
The paper is as follows: 

Having been asked by the Executive 
Board to prepare a paper on the above 
subject, I desire to present to you this 
afternoon а few practical thoughts on 
what I have found to be some of the best 
methods of doing work. When Ishall 
have finished the reading of my paper and 
partly illustrating the same, do not be 
disappointed if you find but little ground 
has been covered, for please remember 
that the subject assigned to me is a large 
one, requiring much thought, study, and 
а large amount of practical experience—a 
subject that I would much rather have 
seen given to some other member of our 
association who was more competent to 
deal with it than your humble servant. 
But I feel that it is the duty of every 
member to do what little he can for the 
benefit and upbuilding of our trade and 
association, and that even my feebly effort 
may have a tendency to arouse within the 
breast of every master painter in our 
association a desire to put forth his best 


Google 


endeavors for the advancement of our 
trade, so that when we meet in our next 
convention a paper shall be offered on this 
subject that will teem with ingenuity, 
wisdom and practical intelligence. 

In the performance of good work not 
only suitable tools and appliances are 
needed, but the proper use of them is also 
necessary. Experience has taught us that 
an hour spent in selecting the proper tools 
for a job and the adjusting of the same 
has been time well spent and of great ad- 
vantage; for how often have we seen 
valuable time wasted and the misuse of 
appliances cause not only delay, but seri- 
ous accidents. We find a number of men 
all right in their work when they get 
there; but to get there—that’s the rub. 
In commencing a job one of the first 
things to be considered is what tools are 
necessary ; what length swing, falls, lad- 
ders, steps, &c., will be required ; for it 
is not a good plan to cart a lot of things 
that will not be needed, but perhaps lost. 
Neither is there much gain derived by 
having to go to the shopa dozen times for 
things which should have been taken in 
the first place. 

Ihave found it a good plan where we 
have more than one set of falls to use 
those whose length comes nearest to the 
hight of the building on which they are 
to be used. Not only do we save the ex- 
tra weight, but we will find that the tail 
end of the fall is worn out more by 
dragging on the ground than when in 
actual use. With each set of falls I 
would recommend а separate set of roof 
lines, and that they be kept with them, 


thus guarding against their being lost as 
well as having to hunt around for them 
when they are needed. In reference to 
roof irons, there was a time when a roof 
was a roof and the ordinary L irons fitted 
them all; but architecture has changed 
and with this change we find it necessary 
to have our irons conform to the style of 
the roof and gutter now in use, and for 
that purpose I wish to call your attention 
to a few models of irons which I have 
found, after practically testing them for 
some years, to be of great service. (At 
this stage of the paper Mr. Addaman 
showed models of the various appliances, 
which are illustrated in Figs. 1 to 8 in- 
clusive.) 

One of the things in painting a build- 
ing that takes time, and, if not thor- 
oughly done, is sure to cause trouble in 
the end, is the removing of the rosin from 
the joints of the tin work. The old method 
is a tiresome one and has never been satis- 
factory. We have here a model of a 
scraping brush with which a roof 25 x 50 
can be thoroughly cleaned of rosin in an 
hour and a half ог two hours. In paint- 
ing piazza cornices or other low stretches 
it is customary to hang the falls from the 
main cornice and let them chafe against 
that of the piazza. This method needs 
no comment; the danger and folly are 
too plain. As asubstitute and a remedy 
I have found a drop rope with hooks to 
be of great value іп doing such work. 
The subject of step ladders is one we 
think we have given too little attention, 
if, indeed, any at all. How often do we 
use а 6 or 7 foot step to reach a piece of 
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work 7 or 8 feet high, when а 8 ог 4 foot 
one would answer the purpose much bet- 
ter and not be quite so heavy to carry. 
І have found it a good plan to have them 
in sets of each hight, as many sets as one 
may need, lettered and numbered so we 
may be able to keep track of them. 


Twisted Iron in Floor Construction. 


Atarecent meeting of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, a paper by 


Fig. 1.—Iron for Edge-Gutter. 


Fig. 5.—Position of Iron on 
Overhanging Gutter. 


E. 
Reinforced by 


L. Ransome, on ''Concrete Beams 
Twisted Iron for Floor 
Construction,” was read. The system 
referred to consisted іп imbedding 
twisted bars of iron in the concrete 
beams, by which it was claimed a very 
strong floor can be made at small cost. 
The California Academy of Sciences, San 
. Francisco, has буе floors of the museum 
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portion, or about 50,000 square feet, so 
constructed, and estimated to carry with 
safety 250 pounds per square foot. The 
museum building of the Stanford Uni- 
versity at Palo Alto, Cal., is being con- 
structed as a monolithic structure, the 
foundation, walls, two floors and roof 
being of concrete and twisted iron. The 
building is 300 feet by 50 feet, with spans 
of 45 feet and less. e depth of beams 
ranges from 7 inches to 45 inches, with 
floors 8 inches thick. The concrete is of 
hard trap rock and Portland cement, in 


Fig. 2.—Roof Jack tor Holding 


Ladder, 


Fig. 3.—Gutter of 
French Roof. 


Fig. 6.—Details of the Irons. 


Painters’ Tools and Appliances, 


the proportions of 1 to 14 for walls and 
1 to 6 for floors. The paper, says an 
exchange, give rise to considerable dis- 
cussion, evincing a sceptical feeling as 1o 
the advantages claimed. Mr. Seaman 
thought the twisting would be an injury 
rather than a gain, and that in case of 
fire the iron would stretch, and owing to 
the difference of expansion of the concrete 
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and iron, the effect of the latter would be 
lost. A visitor described a system of 
concrete floor construction in which a net- 
work of wires 112 inches apart was hung 
from the top of the beams and a flat floor 
of concrete made, extending alittle above 
the beams and below the bottom of the 
curve of the wires, the thickness being 
about 4 inches for aspan of 6 feet 3 inches. 
The wires are No. 12 gauge, and those 
from beam to beam are double. А thin, 
flat concrete ceiling protects the lower 
part of the beams, and the beams are 


Fig. 8.—Wire Scraping Brush for Removing 
Resin from Tin Roofs. 


also coated with the concrete mixture. 
This construction can be built by un- 
skilled labor. Mr. Fouqué thought tne 
use of sawdust in concrete or plaster for 
fire proofing material to be a mistake, 
experience on the West Shore Railroad 
having shown that it is completely de- 
stroyed by fire. Gauge mortar on wire 
lath gives very satisfactory results. 
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CEMENT AND ITS 


ment for the market. As the rock 
comes out of the kiln its color 
is found changed from blue to a light 
ay or ash color, and its weight is 
iminished very much. Indeed, it weighs 
only about two-thirds as much as when 
it was put in. Butit is still in lumps. 
To be used it must be reduced to a 
powder. So it is once more loaded on 
to cars, carried to а mill, passed through 
a cracker, very much like a bark mill, 
which breaks it up into pieces about as 
large as a walnut, and finally it is ground 
$o омат by burr stones. It is then 
ready to be packed in bags or barrels and 
sent tothe market. To insure uniform 
uality in the product, the largest manu- 
actory in the country carefully tests 
every lot. 

A small “ briquette” made by mixing 
the cement with water, has two side 
planes, and is of such ashape that it looks 
much like а flat hour-glass. It is 1 
inch in area across its smallest place. 
This is hardened for a short time 
in the air and then left under 
water for seven days, after which it is 
taken out, placed in a clamp which 
presses upon its sides, and then stretched 
until it 1s broken. Its quality is shown 
os weight required to pull it apart. 

od cement will hold about 125 pounds. 
If left longer before breaking, it will hold 
more. Such a briquette which had been 
made nearly six months was tested in 
the presence of the author and broke 
only when stretched with а force of 636 
pounds. Such a materiai is certainly 
strong enough for any use. 


05 STEP MORE prepares the ce- 


KINDS OF CEMENT. 


Cement, as now furnished to the market, 
is of two distinct kinds—Portland cement 
and the common article produced directly 
from the stone. The properties of the 
two are very much alike, the main differ- 
ence being found in the rateof hardening, 
the Portland setting quickly while the 
other sets somewhat slowly. Both harden 
in time under water, but owing to its 
slower rate the common cement is more 
liable to crumble before hardening. Тһе 
cause of the difference is the magnesia 
found in common cement. When that is 
present the cement hardens slowly. If 
the cement is free from it it hardens 
quickly, though it does not form nearly 
аа hard а у when the process is com- 
pleted. 

Here, then, the most important propert 
of cement is apparent. When mixed wit 
just enough water to form a thick mortar 
it hardens to about the consistency of the 
original stone. This it does in part 
quey, by a process called setting, which 
is really the union of a small amount of 
the water withthe other materials, mainly 
the lime, to form a new substance. This 
begins the hardening process, but it does 
not end it. The air always has carbon di- 
oxide present, and some of it is dissolved 
in water. As soon as this comes in con- 
tact with the moist lime and magnesia 
of the cement it is absorbed and the 
stone once more turns to a carbonate. 
Commencing on the outside, this process 
continues, particularly as the stone be- 
comes more and more porous through the 
escape of the water, until every particle 
is ultimately turned back to its original 
condition. Another process accompanies 
this which probably still further adds to 
its strength. Minute crystals of chalk 
and magnesite are formed all through the 
hardening stone. But although this 
process commences just as soon as the 
cement sets, it is not complete for a long 
time, probably not for many years, so а 
structure formed of cement, or one in 
which cement forms a large ingredient, 
instead of growing weaker with age, in- 
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By LA ROY GRIFFIN. 


creases in strength during the whole 
period of hardening. It only lacks pres- 
sure to render it ultimately as hard and 
firm as the original blue stone. 

One more property of cement needs 
attention, one that adds much to its value 
for building purposes—its great adhesion. 
Applied to brick, it adheres so firmly that 
the brick will break before the cement 
gives way. If a piece of iron is covered 
with it, the cement when hardened holds 
to the iron so firmly that it can be re- 
moved only with a hammer and chisel, 
just as а stone would be cut. Soa beam 
built up of iron surrounded with cement 
becomes essentially a stone beam, but one 
possessing the tenacity of iron. 


USES OF CEMENT. 


Now it remains to consider the uses to 
which cement has already been put, and 
for which it seems admirably adapted. 
The most important of these is making 
concrete or grout for foundations of 
buildings, piers of bridges. and other 
Structures exposed to the action of water. 
For this purpose the pure cement is com- 
monly mixed with two or three times its 
own weight of sharp sand and coarse 
gravel. Perfectly mixed, every piece of 
gravel is entirely surrounded with the 
cement and they adhere so as to form a 
single mass. Then the strength of the 
mixture when fully hardened is the 
strength of the cement, for it adheres to 
an extent nearly or quite equal to its co- 
hesive strength. Sucha mass, if broken, 
breaks with a very irregular fracture, the 
cement being usually torn apart between 
the separate stones. Sand acts in the 
same way. Such mixtures commonly add 
nothing to the strength of the cement, 
only cheapen the structure. 

The caissons which are constructed for 
the foundations of bridges and wharves 
are now commonly filled with such a mix- 
ture of cement and sand or gravel. After 
the hardening process is complete, such a 
caisson sunk in a river bottom becomes 

ractically a foundation of solid stone. 

һе introduction of such an artificial 
stone renders the construction of bridges 
and large buildings possible in many 
places where the unsuitable character of 
the soil would otherwise forbid their 
erection. Thus structures of 12 stories 
high and upward are rendered possible 
upon the marshy soil underlying Chicago, 
for by joining great masses of concrete by 
iron beams imbedded in the same ma- 
terial the whole structure rests practi- 
cally upon a single rock. Settling then 
must be as one mass, and simply lowers 
the structure as a whole. 


FORMATION OF ARTIFICIAL STONE. 


Another use of the material which has 
already become a great industry is the 
formation of ‘‘ artificial stone.” Of course 
this is nothing more than the cement 
mixed with sand, molded into the desired 
form and allowed to harden in the usual 
тау. It may be used in blocks for the 
walls of a building; in flat pieces for pav- 
ing and sidewalks, or indeed of any other 
form desired. Vast quantities of it are 
used for sewer pi and culverts. The 

reviously molded and hardened pipe is 
Better than the cement itself for such 
uses as these, because the hardening 
process is already far advanced and the 
Strength is rendered sufficient to bear the 
earth filled in above the pipe. 

But why should not such a material, 
Showing as it does so many desirable 
qualities, be used for walls, floors and ceil- 
ings of buildings themselves, and so re- 
move the danger of fires? No one fact is 
more noticeable in modern timesthan the 
great loss of property each year through 
fires. One of the most important and ex- 
tensive financial businesses of the coun- 
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‚ that of fire insurance, has arisen and 
takes its importance because of this loss. 
І does not in any way diminish the loss 
or restrict the evil, if the co-operative in- 
surance of the cotton mills is disre- 
garded. but only distributes the burden 
of the loss, making every man bear his 
proper proportion of the destruction each 
year. Тһеге does not seem to be any 
good reason. Indeed, structures have 
been already erected in many places com- 

sed of such materials. ouses have 
een built largely of cement, and some of 
them have stood well. Many small struct- 
ures with thick walls have been erected. 
These have to a large extent uniforml 
shown one defect. Тһе porous wall al- 
lows the water to creep in to some extent. 
So long as it remains water no harm is 
done; but let the water freeze and its ex- 
ansion pushes off a piece of the wall. 
But it must be remembered that this de- 
fect is not confined to cement walls. All 
stone is more or less porous, so all build- 
ing stones in a variable climate will 
crumble to some extent. The less there 
are of the pores, the less the defect. 
Filling the pores of the cement largely di- 
minishes the difficulty, but plasterin 
over the outside of the concrete wit 
cement alone is the best remedy. 


CEMENT STRUCTURES. 


A house was described in the Popular 
Science Monthly of September, 1883, 
which seems to indicate that cement will 
largely solve the question of cheap and 
permanent houses. The experiment there 
described also indicates that the great de- 
fect of most concrete buildings has been 
the thickness of the walls ; that the very 
means to secure stability has proved a 
source of weakness. The house there 
described was made entirely of concrete, 
good cement, sand and sharp gravel in the 
most approved proportions. The walls 
were made hollow, the outer wall 7 inches 
thick and the inner 8. Ап air space was 
thus left between the two parts. The 
outer portion was strengthened by iron 
rods үу inch in diameter р both 
ways about 1 foot apart and set as nearly 
as possible in the middle of the cement, 
while the two walls were tied together at 
intervals of about 3 feet by similar rods 
laid in cement. The partition walls were 
constructed in the same way except that 
both parts of the walls were 3 inches thick. 
The only plastering required was a coat of 
smooth finish laid directly upon the walls. 
The floors were of a similar construction, 
save that in them the rods were replaced 
by iron beams about 3 inches deep and 4 
inch thick, and even the roof was made o! 
cement. The outside was simply finished 
with a coat of unmixed cement spread 
with a trowel and formed into blocks, and 
the floors were finished in the same way, 
with a strip of wood inserted around the 
edges to which to tack carpets. The 
building, which has stood some 17 years, 
seems unaffected by frosts, and certainly 
it has solved the question of fire-proof 
construction of dwellings, for it cannot 
burn. Its cost was only a little more than 
that of an ordinary frame building, and 
since that day the market price of cement, 
the most important ingredient, has been 
reduced one-half. Such, then, is the ce- 
ment, and such are the uses to which it 
has already been applied. It seems ad- 
mirably adapted for the building of per- 
manent structures. The field for its Ha 
plication is already extensive and rapidly 
widening, and as improvements in its con- 
stitution and uses are made, it appears 
likely to have still more important appli- 
cations, The only objection to its general 
employment seems to be its somber hue, 
but this certainly can be ultimately reme- 
died and the material made to take a 
pleasing variety of color. Some paint or 
color will no doubt be found for this 
purpose. 
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COTTAGE AT OAK PARK, CHICAGO. 


upon this and the following pages, 

and which forms the basis of our 
supplement plate this month, was erect- 
ed not long since at Oak Park, Chicago, 
from designs furnished by W. Irving 
Tillotson, architect, of Oneida, N. Y. 
The outside dimensions of the build- 
ing are 23 feet in width and 38 feet 
4 inches in depth, the lot upon which 
it was erected having a frontage of 50 
feet. The frame is of pine, and rests 
upon a foundation of large posts, the 
sills being 2 feet 6 inches above the 
ade line. The outside of the building 
is sheathed with matched pine, upon 


Ts COTTAGE which we illustrate 


which is laid building paper, which in 
turn is covered with beveled иле clap- 
boards. The gables dte covered with di- 


mension shingles of California red wood. 
The roof has pine shingles, stained with 
creosote. Тһе first story is 9 feet in the 
clear and the second story 8 feet. Ап in- 


cottage are five sleeping rooms of good 
size, ample closet room and a bathroom. 
The position of the main stairs is such 
that the landing on the second floor is in 
the center of the building, thus rendering 
all the rooms on that floor convenient of 
access. Тһе floors throughout are laid 
double, of matched pine, while the trim 
is of the same material with natural 
finish. Тһе architect states that the 
entire work has been substantially done 
sito. materials furnished at a cost of 
1800. 


---- ——— — 


Discouragement in Association Work. 


WM. Н. SAYWARD. 


The history of associations, if com- 
pletely written, would show in all cases 
that two stages or phases are certain. 
The first phase is one of enthusiastic be- 
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Front Elevation.—Scale, % Inch to the Foot. 


Cottage at Oak Park, Chicago.—W. Irving Tillotson, Architect, Oneida, N. Y. 


ection of the general view of the house 
shown in the supplement plate and of the 
elevations, floor plans and details pre- 
sented in connection herewith will en- 
able the reader to form a very good idea 
of the construction and appearance of this 
cottage. 

Upon the first floor are four rooms in 
addition to a commodious hall, the ar- 
rangement being such that communica- 
tion between the kitchen and the front 
door is possible without the necessity of 
ep. through any of the other rooms. 

e hall is fitted with an angle fire place 
with an ash pit below. The position of 
the library, dining room and parlor is 
such that they шау be thrown into 
practically one room рү opening the 
communicating doors. The front parlor 
window is of plate glass with border of 
cathedral glass set in lead sash. The 
kitchen is reached from the dining room 
through a commodious pantry, fitted 
with the modern conveniences. In the 
rear of the kitchen is a covered space, 
opening out of which is a coal bin and 
water closet. Onthe second floor of the 
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lief that all known and unknown good is 
to be speedily obtained through the me- 
dium of the newly organized body ; the 


second phase is one of discour: ent 
and readiness to avow that all effort is 
useless. This first phase is perhaps un- 


avoidable, for it is natural, and perhaps 
necessary to the Inception of any move- 
ment, to clothe it with powers and possi- 
bilities greater than can ever be realized, 
but the latter phase can certainly be 
avoided, and should be It would be much 
the wiser to temper our imagination 
when the work of an association is 
blocked out, so that a line of retreat may 
be secured of which the conservative 
and the enthusiastic alike may take ad- 
vantage when necessary. It should bea 
recognized axiom in associated work that 
a large percentage of endeavor must ap- 
parently go to waste, and yet that such 
waste is only apparent and not real. It 
seems to be a law of nature that much 
material is produced from which return 
is not perceptible, yet a close study of all 
that nature does shows that nothing is 
really wasted. 


What I desire to make plain is this: It. 
is not to be wondered at that in our en- 
deavors to create better conditions b 
working with others toward that end, 
man жарқ аге taken, many words ut- 
tered, and many methods adopted which 
are ineffectual, and that we ought to an- 
ticipate this, not forgetting, however, 
that the efforts made, the action taken, 
the discussions held, though unproduc- 
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tive of the immediate results desired, 
contribute toward the end in view by 
educating and enlarging the faculties, so 
that g may follow more surely from 
effort continued in spite of failure. 

It is not working up to a very high 
level when we permit ourselves to be dis- 
couraged ; let us be disappointed if we 
must, but not discouraged. In associated 
work there is perhaps more chance for 
disappointment than in almost any other 
field, but we are too apt to forget the 
great good which has been accomplished, 
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іп the darkness of some present defeat or 
the postponement of a desired end. If 
local bodies of builders fail to accomplish 
quickly all or any of the things moy set 
out to do, they should not permit them- 


selves to get ond the stage of disap- 
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ing most discordant when introduced into 
rural scenery, says a writer in an ex- 


chango: 

In the second place, we would adapt the 
shade of color, as far as possible, to the 
expression, style or character of the house 
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tint. Country houses thickly surrounded 
by trees should always be painted a lighter 
shade than those standing exposed ; anda 
new house entirely unrelieved by foliage, 
as it is rendered conspicuous by the ver; 
nakedness of its position, should be pain 
several shades darker than the same 
building if placed in a well-wooded site. 
In proportion as a house is ex to 
view let its hue be darker, and where it is 
much concealed by foliage a very light 
shade of color is to be preferred. 
Wordsworth remarks, in speaking of 
houses in the lake country, that many 
ersons who have heard white condemned 
ve erred by adopting a cold slaty color, 
The dullness and dimness of hue in some 
dark stones produces an effect quite at 
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pointment, and should immediately start 
anew with fresh courage and new plans 
toward success, accepting the disappoint- 
ment as but a common experience in all 
affairs, either individual or associated. 


— —- 


Color of Country Houses. 


We think, in the beginning, that the 
color of all buildings in the country should 
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Cottage at Oak Park, Chicago.—Elevations.—Scale, % Inch to the Foot. 


be of those soft and quiet shades called 
neutral tints. such as fawn, drab, gray, 
brown, &c., and all positive colors, such 
as white, yellow, red. blue, black, &c., 
should be avoided, neutral tints being 
those drawn from nature and harmoniz- 
ing best with her, and positive colors be- 
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itself. Thus a large mansion may very 
properly receive a somewhat sober hue, 
expressive of dignity, while a country 
house of a moderate size demands a 
lighter and more pleasant, but still quiet, 
tone; and a small cottage should, we 
think, always have a cheerful and lively 


variance with the cheerful expression 
which small houses should wear. “Тһе 
flaring yellow,” he adds, “ runs into the 
opposite extreme, and is still more censur- 
able.” Upon the whole, the safest and 
best color for general use is something 
between a cream and dust color. 
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Details of Tower Cornice.—Scale, 1 Inch to Foot. 


Hood Over Blind 
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Details of Front Porch.—Scaie, 
1 Inch to the Foot. 


Detail of Door Trim.—Scale, 34 Inch to the Foot. Detail of Stairs.—Scale, 54 Inch to the Foot. 


Details of Cottage at Oak Park, Chicago, Ill. 
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WHAT BUILDERS ARE DOING. 


HE MEMBERS of the Master Builders’ 
Exchange of Lowell, Mass., recently held 
their annual outing at Mountain Rock Grove, 
which is a beautiful spot near the city. The 
principal sports engaged in were base ball and 
foot ball, and a thoroughly enjoyable day was 
spent. In the evening a dinner was served, at 
which between 60 and 70 members of the Ex- 
change participated. 

Building interests have been active through- 
out the entire season, апа builders are very 
well satisfied with the summer’s work. Many 
large contracts that were undertaken in the 
spring are well along toward completion, and 
work will be continued late into the winter. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


One of the results of the strike of May 1 in 
Pittsburgh is the large number of uncom- 
pisted building contracts in the hands of the 

uilders. The contractors say that the fall 
season will be the largest that the city has 
known for years, and workmen in all branches 
of the trade are in demand. 

The recent pleasant weather has greatly 
aided operations in the building trades, and 
тар progres is being made on all jobs con- 
tracted for before and during the two months’ 
strike of carpenters. 

The demand for bricklayers still continues, 
and contractors who will not pay the union 
price, $4.50 per day, are obliged to obtain 
workmen from outside the city. Philadelphia 
has supplied a large number of workmen who 
are being paid $4 per day. 

The Builders’ Exchange Training School for 
the instruction of apprentices in the bricklay- 
ing trade has been in operation for about a 
month, having been opened on September 30. 

е school is under the supervision and con- 
trol of the Builders’ Exchange, and apprentices 
are at present being instructed free of charge, 
the condition being that they become indent- 
ured for a period of three years. 

W. P. denen; who has been one of the prime 
movers in the undertaking, and to whom much 
of the credit for the establishment of the 
school belongs, is of the opinion that the 
school will be enlarged in the near future in 
order that pupils in all branches of the building 
trades may be given instruction. Mr. Lupton 
has been for years an earnest advocate of the 
establishment of a trade school in Pittsburgh, 
and in &king of the present undertaking 
says: “ Our start has been humb'e, but we ex- 
pect to arouse sufficient interest to warrantthe 
early establishment of a school in which all 
branches of the business may be taught.” 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


The members of the Master Builders’ Ex- 
chauge of Philadelphia are at work upon a 
project to establish a building exhibit at the 

orld’s Fair. The matter is in the hands of a 
committee for formulation. Another subject 
that bas been agitated for some time past is a 
plan for awarding prizes by the Exchange to 
workmen for g workmanship. To make 
this enterprise опе of national importance the 
Philadelphia Exchange proposes to bring the 
matter before the next convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Builders. 

Colonal Richard T. Auchmuty, the New 
York philanthropist, has been elected an honor- 
ary member of the Master Builders’ Exchange. 
Secretary William Harkness, has prepared 
a series of resolutions which will be properly 
engrossed and forwarded to Colonel Auchmuty 
by the Board of Directors of the Exchange. 
The particular cause for this action is to show 
that the Exchange fully appreciates the dona- 
tion of $9000 made to the School of Месһапі- 
cal Trades by Colonel Auchmuty. 

The trade schools have recently been highly 
complimented by the secretary of the National 
Association of Master Steam and Hot Water 
Fitters, George H. Reynolds, who expressed, 
for his association, a high appreciation of what 
has been done in this direction by the Ex- 
change. 

The prominence and influence of the Phila- 
delphia Krchange has recently been very flat- 
teringly attested. The advice of thesecretary 
has been solicited by Robert P. Porter, Super- 
intendent of the Census Bureau, as to the pos- 
sible effect of the establishment of a permanent 
census bureau upon future collections of sta- 
tistics relating to the commerce and industry 
of the country. 

A syndicate of Cuban business men have 
sent a representative to Philadelphia for the 
paper of securing information in relation to 

uilding materials that сап be imported into 
Cuba advantageously under the new reciproc- 
ity treaty. The permanent exhibit of build- 
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ers’ supplies in connection with the Exchange 
offered unexceptionable facilities for supply- 
ing the information desired by the represent- 
ative, who was greatly ple with the man- 
ner in which the exhibit is conducted. 

The co-operation of the builders of Phila- 
delphia has been asked by those interested in 
the steamship enterprise to the Mexican and 
Cuban ports. Ex-United States Consul to 
Mexico James W. Porch has addressed the 
following letter to the Master Builders’ Ex- 
change, which will receive careful considera- 
tion : 

"We count on your co-operation in our 
steamship enterprise, and hope to be able to 
advance the interests of your Exchange in 
Mexico and Cuba. 

" We think that an exhibition such as you 
have would be an excellent thing to establish 
in the cur of Mexico. The tendency there 
now is to do away with the old styleof Spanish 
architecture and adopt more modern methods. 
During the last four years a number of houses 
were built on the American plan, and a great 
many which combine both the Spanish and 
American styles have been erected and have 
met with the approval of Mexicans, There is 
no doubt but that а large trade could be 
worked up in buildiug materials and fixtures 
of all kinds, іаПу in interior furnishings 
and fixtures, in which Philadelphia beats the 
world.” 

Tbe Exchange has taken up and is seriously 
considering two evtirely new ideas for bring- 
ing the organization into greater prominence 
апа usefulness. One of these consists of an 
invitation to be issued to the leading architects 
of the city to submit to the Exchange the best 
of their various plans. "These will be placed in 
the commodious exhibit room, and cards will 
be sent out for an informal reception, so to 
speak, for the purpose of viewing these draw- 
ings. The other scheme embodies the con- 
struction of а complete set of small models of 
the various styles of dwelling houses, from the 
five-room one and a half story frame to the 
magnificent four or five story residence. Ar- 
rangements will also be made for viewing 
these models, by which it is claimed a better 
idea of price and style can be secured by the 
prospective house builder than by any other 


method. 
Baltimore, Md. 


The members of the Builders’ Exchange of 
Baltimore have succeeded in effecting the 
каде ог a code of building laws which they 

ауе п advocating for several years past. 

In referring to the matter Secretary E. D. 
Miller states that the Exchange has been 
fighting for a building law for five years, 
and while it may be necessary to add amend- 
ments from time to time, the Exchange is 
proud of the fact that Baltimore, heretofore 
the only large city in the country without 
such a code, has passed laws which, for the 
present; will operate to the advantage of both 

uilders and property owners. 

The project for erecting a building has been 
quietly pushed ever since it was inaugurated 
and operations will be commenced in April 
next by which tbe Baltimore Exchange will 
be provided with a home in every way ade- 
quate to its necessities. 


Boston, Mass. 


Building interests generally аге ina satis- 
factory condition in Boston, with plenty of 
work in the market and harmonious relations 
existing between employers and workmen. 
The apprenticeship system as adopted by the 
Mason Builders’ Association and the Brick- 
layers’ Union has attracted widespread atten- 
tion and has already been adopted, almost 
word for word, by Master Mechanics’ Associa- 
tion and Amalgamated Trades Unions of 
Halifax, N. S., upon the recommendation of a 
joint committee established under rules ad- 
vocated by the National Association of Build- 
ers. The apprenticeship question has been the 
cause of differences between the contractors 
and workmen in Halifax for a number of 
years and was the principal bone of conten- 
tion in the recent general strike that has 
seriously affected building interests for this 
season. 

The Master Builders’ Association is to offer 
the hospitalities of its building to visiting 
architects in attendance at ihe convention of 
the American Institute, which is to be held in 
Boston about November 1. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Every one is búsy m Chicago, and the 
builders say this has n the busiest season 
they have seen for many years. There isa 
large amount of building in progress aside 
from the preparations for the World's Fair. 
Relations between employers and workmen 


are, generally 


aking, in a satisfactory con- 
dition, with поі 


ing of a disturbing nature in 


prospect. 

The Building Trades Council is working to 
secure а weekly рау day by the city and county 
and also to secure the enforcement of the 
Eight-Hour law on all city and county work. 


Peoria, Ill. 


C. H. Suess, the nevy appointed secretary 
of the Peoria Builders’ Exchange, writes that 
the building business is about as active as 
usual this year and about the usual amount of 
fall work onhand. Interest in Exchange mat- 
ters has never fully recovered since the associ- 
ation was burned out about two years ago. 
Members have grown careless of the welfare 
of the organization, and but few are in the 
habit of attending the meetings 

The Change hour never having been fully 
established, and there having been no cause for 
serious disturbance among the builders for 
some time, the value of the Exchange and its 
possibilities do not seem tobe appreciated. Al- 
most all exchanges have passed through this 
period in their history, and the future will 
doubtless prove the value of the Peoria Ex- 
change to its members. 


San Antonio, Texas. 


Mr. Martin Bradin, secretary of the San An- 
tonio Builders’ Exchange, says that his Ex- 
change is taking vigorous steps to prevent the 
infraction of the building laws and the occu- 
pancy of unsafe tenements. 

Building has picked up very perceptibly 
since the break in the drought, and contractors 
are looking forward to а good winter season. 


Omaha, Neb. 


The building business in Omaha is reported 
as being dull, owing toa general quietness in all 
branches of business in that part of the coun- 
try. W.S. Wedge, the secretary of the Build- 
ers and Traders Exchange, writes іп regard 
to the law making eight ours a day’s work 
that a case is now being tried in the courts for 
Ше ри of testing its legality. The law 
will probably be declared unconstitutional on 
the ground of class legislation, as in its present 
form certain occupations areexempt. Through 
the instrumentality of the Exchange a thou- 
sand copies of the Uniform Contract have been 
brought into use in Omaha during the past 

ear. 

7 Indianapolis, Ind. 


Builders һауе been fairly busy іп Indiau- 
apolis during the season and the majority of 
the contractors are still at work, with the pros- 
poct of being occupied until late іп the fall. 

ompetition has been unusually sharp this year 
the contractors, which has. no doubt, 
been due to the fact that but few large con- 
tracts have been placed іп the market. Almost 
all of the building operations having been con- 
fined to small jobs. 

Strikes and labor complications have been 
few and the season has n, so far, a gener- 
ally satisfactory one. 


amon; 


Denver, Col. 


Builders in Denver have felt the effect of the 
prevaliing dullness in the trade that has existed 
hroughout the West for the past six months. 
There is no immediate prospect of improve- 
ment, but contractors are confidently looking 
forward to increased activity in the spring. 
The Master Builders’ Exchange is in a healthy 
condition, although no new members kave 
been added for several months. Itis expected 
that the annual meeting will stir the mem bers 
up to more active interest in association 


airs. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Cleveland carpenters have recently 
made a peculiar protest against the action of 
the city authorities. The fire department not 
Jong since decided to fit up a new fire station, 
but upon investigation found that the fundsat 
the dis of the department were too low 
to admit of letting the work out by contract 
In order to securethe new station and at the 
same time not create additional expense, a 
dozen firemen who had been carpenters were 
detailed for the work. Ав soon as this fact 
became known the carpenters’ union entered а 
vigorous protest against the action of the fire 
dam as interfering with their rights. 

he Building Trades Association very pleas- 
antly entertained the directors of the National 
Association after the adjournment of the mid- 
year meeting, giving them a slight taste of the 
Spirit with which the delegates to the sixth con- 
vention will be received and welcomed next 
January. Л 

Nothing unusual has transpired lately in 
Cleveland that would interest builders in other 
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localities. Business has been moderately active 
and the contractors have no fault to find. 


Lynn, Mass. 


The builders of Lynn have been taking ac- 
tion looking to the correction of the methods 
which prevail in the submission and treatment 
of sub-bids. Members of the Master Builders’ 
Association are very much dissatisfied with the 
existing customs, and are making a determined 
effort to bring about better conditions, Lynn 
has a case similar to that which was so suc- 
cessfully tried by McNeil Bros. of Boston, and 
upon the precedent established in the McNeil 
case it is proposed to take the matter into 
court. 

The report of the director of the National 
Association of the work done at the mid-year 
meeting was received with marked approval. 
P. S. Curry. the director, and also secreta 
of the association, gave a full account of all 
that transpired, and the members seemed 
much impressed with the value of the meetin 
and of the work being done by the Nation. 
Association of builders. 


Louisville, Ky. 


The members of the Builders! and Traders? 
Exchange are taking stepsto improve the con- 
ditions which exist in the lumber busiuess in 
thatcity. The progress of the undertaking to 
establish a trade school similar to that of Phil- 
adelphia is meeting with some opposition on 
the part of the trades unions, but itis expected 
that the unions can be brought to see that the 
school will in no way antagonize their inter- 
ests and that all opposition will be removed. 
Prior to the cyclone the Builders! and Trad- 
ers Exchange of this city had taken steps to 
erect & large building, part of which was to 
have been used as a manual training school, 
and a large amount of money was subscribed, 
but the great calamity caused such losses to 
the members that the project was temporaaily 
abandoned. Had it not been for the financial 
stringency, and had the present building sea- 
son been as prosperous as the last, there is no 
doubt that the project would have been now 
well under way. The Builders’ and Traders’ 
Exchange takes great interest in the matter of 
manual training schools, and will do all in its 
power to forward them if they are to be prop- 
erly conducted. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Secretary Lawrence Mendenhall of the 
Builders’ Exchange of Cincinnati writes that 
the subject of the lien laws has been very 
thoroughly considered by the members and as 
a result a resolution has been passed that the 
Exchange is in favor of an equitable lien law. 
This resolution has been placed in the hands of 
the secretary of the National Associatiun for 
use in the consideration of the question at the 
coming convention. The Exchange has also 
recommended certain forms for compiling 
statistics in reference to the building trades, 
for general adoption by all the exchanges in 
the national body. 

The building season has been a generally 
satisfactory one for the contractors and no 
serious labor disturbances have occurred re- 
cently. 

A complete reorganization of the Exchange 
is contemplated for the near future, and the 
intention is to e theorganization on a basis 
equal to that of the Chamber of Commerce. 

So steadily and healthfully has membership 
and interest increased since assuming quarters 
in the Mechanics’ Institute that there has been 
serious talk—in fact, actual steps have been 
taken—toward the erection of a building of its 
own. Something will have to be done, as its 
lease with the institute expires next spring and 
cannot be renewed. Бо (еге is every prospect 
of not only a new home in the near future, but 
also new conditions for the Exchange i self. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


The building business in Milwaukee has 
been undisturbed since the settlement of the 
general strike in nearly all the trades that oc- 
curred early in the season,and the principal 
topic of interest at present among builders is 
the new building being erected by the Builders' 
and ers’ Exchange Тһе foundation is 
all in and the first story nearly completed and 
жи will be pushed forward as rapidly ав pos- 

е. 

А photo-lithograph of the building as it will 
appear when finished has been issued by the 

xchange and presents a view of a very hand- 
some structure, A full account of the pro- 
posed building has already been given in these 
columns, but it is not too much to say that the 
Exchange will ultimately own one of the finest 
office and store buildings in the city of Mil- 
waukee. 

Providence, R. I. 


The Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange of Prov- 
idence has been recently considering the advisa- 
bility of establishing more uniform methods of 
conducting the building business, as between 
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contractors and architects and "general and 
sub-contractors, 

A committee has been appointed to draft a 
code of practice to govern in this соппес- 
tion and Nave been at work for some time 
having presented for the approval of both 
builders and architects before recommending 
it for adoption by the Exchange, a code that 
is based upon the ‘‘ Rules and Conditions for 
Estimating Work” adopted at the third an- 
nual convention of the National Association of 
Builders’, held in Philadelpbia in 1889. 

The code offered as obtaining between gen- 
eral and sub-contractors is identical with that 
advocated by the National Association, but 
the code that is to apply to the relationship be- 
tween the contractor and the architect has 
been slightly changed, and the following added: 

9. If an invited contractor cannot find time 
to sumbit proposal be must notify the archi- 
tect or owner to that effect. 4 

10. The plans shall be returned promptly at 
the time agreed и Bidders should be al- 
lowed reasonable time to make their estimates. 

11. No payments on contracts shall be less 
than 90 per cent. of the work done ; the bal- 
ance of 10 per cent. to be paid within 30 days 
after the completion of the contract. 


NOTICE FOR OPENING OF BIDS. 


12. Before opening the bids, the bidders shall 
be notified of the time when and the place 
where the bids will be opened in the presence 
of the attending bidders, and awarded to the 
lowest invited bidder. 

18. The uniform contract adopted by the 
American Institute of Architects the Western 
Association of Arcbitects and the Nationul 
Association of Builders shall be used. 

The changes do not effect the intent of the 
code and the additions were evidently con- 
sidered by the committee as being of local 
necessity. 

In commenting upon the code one of the 
most prominent Rhode Island architects makes 
several criticisms, but is distinctly favorable 
to the establishment of uniform methods for 
the government of the business. The architect 
mentioned favors a universal code to be estab- 
lished all over the country, with the approval 
of the National Association of Builders and 
the American Institute of Architects, and asks 
why the code adopted at Philadelphia by the 
National Association was changed. In con- 
nection with the code the architect asks 
several questions of the committee, Is there 
no division of opinion in the Exchange as 
to the acceptance of the lowest solicited 
bid, if a request to bid by  advertise- 
ment is considered a solicited bid ? Do build- 
ers make no distinction between bids re- 
ceived in response to advertisement and bids 
received iu response to personal invitation ? 
Do builders consider it wise to invariably 
&ward a contract to the lowest bidder? In 
defining the architects position he says that it 
would be much the easiest plan to always ac- 
cept the lowest bid and that, in this case, if the 
owner invites cheap bidders he must employ 
them, making the smallest sum of money the 
sole test of cheapness. On the other hand, he 
asks would it be just to the owner to bind him 
under the test mentioned ? 

The committee have taken the proper course 
and will doubtless evolve а mutually satisfac- 
tory code in the end. 


Notes. 


New exchanges have been organized during 
the month of October at Columbus, Ga., and 
Salem, Ohio, upon lines recommended by the 
National Association of Builders. The secre- 
tary is constantly in receipt of letters from all 

(в of the country asking advice as to the 
t means for establishing associations of 
builders. 


The strike which has been in force in Halifax; 
N. S., for some months past was finally settled 
by the establishment of a joint Committee of 
Arbitration, as advocated by the National As- 
sociation of Builders, from data supplied by the 
secretary. The apprenticeship system as ex- 
isting in the bricklaying trade in n, and 
which is a direct result of the creation of a 
joint committee under the recommendation of 
the National Association, has been adopted in 
toto. 


The master builders of Brooklyn, N Y., 
have recently organized under the name of the 
Builders’ League Social Association. Thename 
is significant of the character of the organiza- 
tion, and it is proposed to establish a club that 
will be somewhat similar in character to the 
Building Trades’ Club of New York City. А 
committee has been appointed for the purpose 
of selecting site for a permanent club house. 


The secretary of the National Association 
of Builders recently received а uest (гот 
М.Р. Handy, chief of the Bureau of Publicity 
and Promotion of the World's Columbian Ex- 
position, for the names of the presidents and 
secretaries of all filial bodies connected with 
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the National Association. It is Mr. Handy? 
purpose to send illustrations of the work of 
the exposition buildings as they progress and 
to keep these officers thoroughly informed as 
to the progress of the work. 

The directors of the National Association of 
Builders have instructed the secretary to print 
а large number of copies of the résumé of the 
suit of NeNeil Bros against the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce as it appeared in the October 
issue of Carpentry апа Building. А copy 
will be supplied to any person desiring the 
same upon application to the secretary of tbe 
National Association. Further allusion to the 
case is made in another column of this issue 
from the pen of W. H. Sayward. 


— — m —— —— 
The Shoreham Apartment House. 


The Shoreham Apartment House erect- 
ed in Washington in the fall of 1889. and 
which some time after developed unique 
defects in both the principle and manner 
of constructing the floors, has been fully 
restored and refitted. At the request of 
the owner of the building, Vice-President 
Morton, a board was appointed consist- 
ing of James F. Windrim, architect, 
Director of Department of Public Works, 
Philadelphia: Bernard R. Green, Super- 
intendent and Engineer of the Building 
for Library of Congress, and Thomas B. 
Entwistle, Inspector of Buildings for 
Washington, which has submitted a re- 
port covering a description of the build- 
ing, the manner of its construction, the 
cause of the decay of the joists and the 

з manner in which the work of reconstruc- 
tion has been conducted. In the opinion 
of this board the building is now perma- 
nently strong, substantial and safe in 
every respect. The structure has a front- 
age of 125 feet on Fifteenth street and 
110 feet on H street and is eight stories in 
hight. During the past year an extension 
of 28 feet was added. The superstructure 
consists entirely of brick walls and iron 
columns, girders and plates, which c 
all of the light tions and with the 
brick walls furnish the bearings for the 
wooden joists of the floors. he stair- 
ways are entirely of iron with marble 
treads. In the work of reconstruction 
every tiled floor was bodily removed from 
floor to floor and rebuilt with heavy joists 
of Georgia pine. The marble tiles were 
laid in the usual way, ceiled with iron 
lathing and Acme cement plaster and 
without any filling between the joists. 
All the wooden floors were stripped of the 
boards, the ash filling thoroughly ге- 
moved, а complete new set of Georgia pine 
joists inserted beside the old ones with 
independent wall and iron beam bearings 
and the flooring relaid thereon, leaving the 
spaces clean and free for ventilation. The 
old бе Шақа were also permanently se- 
cured with new iron lathing overlaid and 
strongly spiked to the joists and then 

lastered with Acme cement. All the 
ormer plumbing fixtures were thrown 
out and replaced with new and much bet- 
ter ones with new connections, while the 
bathroom floors werelaid with encaustic 
tiles. The work of reconstruction oc- 
cupied about four months’ time and a 
constant force of nearly 250 workmen 
employed by the day. Тһе entire work 
was under the ea eie and nal 
supervision of Col. I. Fleming, well known 
as a most capable, experienced and thor- 
ough architect and builder of Washington. 


——— ] —————— 


C. W. BERGNER is making some very 
extensive improvements at his country 
residence at Ambler, near Philadelphia, 
and among other things has contracted 
with Hitchings & Co. of New York City 
for the erection of a greenhouse, which is 

to cost about $15,000. It will 
contain all the modern conveniences for 
growing plants and flowers and will be 
built entirely of stone, iron and glass. 
The base will be of stone, pointed and 
laid in cement. The various apartments 
will consist of a rose house 22 x 40 feet, a 
potting and boiler house 22 x 36 feet, four 
apartments 18 x 40 feet ; another 40 x 50 
feet, and a palm house 26 feet in hight. 
The latter will be octagonal in shape. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Rule for Making Kerfes. 


From Н. J. C., Volant, Pa.—I notice 
that “А. B. McD.” of Harrison, Tenn., 
asks in the August number of the’ papar 
for rules оп kerfing. In reply I would say 
that suppose the circle is 3 inches larger 
on the outside than on the inside, take 


Rule for Making Kerfs.—Fig. 
Method Suggested by “Н. J, О" 


1.—Опе 


out ав палу Кегін from the inside as will 
consume the 3 inches. These then oun 
placed in position and bent the kerfs wil 

come to a point. Another way is to saw 
one kerf out near the center of the piece 
to be bent, then place it on the plane of 
the frame, as indicated in Fig. 1 of the 
engraving, and bend it until the kerf at 
B comes together. The distance on the 
line AA will be the space between the 
kerfs. Again, suppose A B C of Fig. 2 is 
the circle to which the piece is be bent. 
take a strip as wide as the piece is thick 
and a few inches longer than the radius of 
thecircle, saw а kerf in and tackthe strip 
on, as shown in the diagram, so that the 
kerf will come at the point indicated of the 
line A C. Bend in the direction of B, and 
the distance from С to E will be the space 
between the kerfs. In kerfing always use 


the same saw and saw the same depth # 


every time. 3 

E 

From Е. A. P., Carthage, Ill.—A cor- $ 
ndent signing himself “А. B. McD.,” 


res 
and whose inquiry was noted in the Au- 
gust issue, will find the following a good 
rule for making kerfs: Take a strip of 
the same length as the piece it is desired 
to kerf and make a kerf near one end. 
Lay the strip on the floor, fasten the end 
in which the kerf is made and bend the 
piece until the kerf meets. Тһе distance 
the opposite end is from its first position 
will be the distance between each kerf. 
JNote. — We also have answers involving 
the same general principle from “G. T. 


LENGT 


B 


E 


A 


Fig. 2.— Another Method for Finding the 
Distance Between Kerfs. 


с 


W.," St. Louis, Mo.; '* W. L. C.," Trini- 
dad, Col, and “Т. W. M.," Bradford, 
Pa. 


Length of Jack Rafters. 


From G. D. L, W. Philadelphia, Pa.— 
Ihave seen a great many plans subinitted 
by correspondents of Carpentry and 
Building, but all or nearly all have been 
on the square plan—that is, falling from 
an angle of 45^. With the permission of 
the editor I would like to snbmit the fol- 
lowing: Referring to Fig. 1 of the en- 
gravings, let EJ B represent a triangle of 
which E B is the hypothenuse, forming 
the plan of the roof. Erect B D perpen- 
dicular to E B and join D E, which is the 
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length of the hip. BD represents the 
lumb cut and E B the bottom cut. Carry 
D to Н and square Н indefinitely, 
which gives the length of the common 
rafters and jacks, terminating at the line 
ЕН, and also gives the side cut for the 
jacks on the main roof 1,2 and3. To get 
the gable, carry from E H to G and con- 
nect G E, which is the valley of the gable. 
Take the run and rise of the first gable 
rafter, as shown Draw G B, which is 
the ridge pole. Draw parallel to EJF, 
and of a distance apart equal to that re- 
quired for the rafters, a series of lines 
such as 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, &c., which give 
the length of the jacks on the gable. 
T V U is the side bevel required. The 
next thing is to find the side bevels for 
the hip, which is the most important. 
Space on each side, and to the plane of 
НЕ Р, one-half the thickness where the 
lines cut BC and ВР. Square on to the 
elevation E D, then in Fig. 2 square from 


the plumb cut 18, 14, making O P equal 
to O L of Fig. 1, and S D of ig. 2 equal 
toS R of Fig. 1. Square 8 to C and join 


RIDGE POLE “~~ |H 


JACK RAFTERS 


BEVEL OF JACKS 


^ LENGTH OF JACK ^ 
/ 

BEVEL OF 

GABLE JACKS 

T 


Length of Jack Rafters.— Fig. 1.-Ріап 
of Roof. 


D Сапа B P, which gives the cut of the 
hip to fit C B P. All jacks must be cut 
for the thickness of hip and ridge lines. 


Pay for Making Estimates. 


From W.N. H., Sterling, Ill.—Answer- 
ing “S. & R.,” Delphi, dnd., whose in- 
quiry appeared in the September number, 
would say that the usual custom here in 
estimating on new work is for all who 
wish to bid for the job to take their 
chances. They do not expect any pay if 
their bids are not low enough to secure 
the contract. We think, however, parties 
who have contracts to let would not run 
wild in allowing everybody to bid if they 
had to pay those who were not successful. 
Estimating on fire losses, we think, should 
come under a different head. We have 
done no little amount of that kind of esti- 
mating, both for the insurance companies 
and also for those who had to stand the 
loss, but always with the understanding 
that if we secured the contract for repair- 
ing there should be no charge for estimat- 


ing. With the single exception of an 
estimate made on a large paper mill last 
December for an adjuster of an insurance 
company, we have never failed to receive 
our pay. In the case named the adjuster 
went away without settling for the work, 
and has persistently refused to do so ever 
since. e did not get the contract, but 
it was done by the owners of the building, 
Generally speaking, our acquaintance 
and dealings with insurance adjusters 
lead us to believe that they are honorable 


Fig. 2.—Diagram for Obtaining Cut of 
the Hip. 


business men, but occasionally we find 

one who is not, just as “8. R." did. 

This makes a pair, if it should happen to 

п be another person than our man, but the 
distance is not so great but what it might 
be the same person. We have come to 
the conclusion that it is best to be sure of 

9 your man and not wait until the end, as 
one dishonest adjuster has placed all the 
rest under difficulties. 


7 


Curves for a Pointed Arch. 


From R. H. G., New York City.—I send 

5 herewith a method of obtaining the curves 
for a pointed arch which may prove of in- 
terest to the readers of the paper. It is 


C, B, == SPRINGING LINE 
ALSO зе à OF WIDTH OF ARCH 


ARE POINTS REPRESENTING 
IFFERENT HEIGHTS OF ARCHES, 
SMOWING DIFFERENT CURYES, 


MADE AY THIS METHOO. 
SPRINGING LINE 


Curves for a Pointed Arch, by ** Р. Н. С.” 


a,b,c,d,e, 
DI 
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not the gothic elliptical arch by А. 8. 
Jennings, an arch in which the hight is 
controlled by the width, published in the 
January issue of Carpentry and Building 
for 1890, but is one nearly like that given 
by “Е. D. E.” in the April issue of 1891. 
His curves are portions of circles and his 
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method of obtaining them in some cases 
would be very unhandy, as, for example, 
when the hight of the arch equaled or ex- 
ceeded half the opening. His points 3 
and 4 would be obtained with great trou- 
ble. I am of the same opinion as that ex- 
pressed in the September issue for 1888 in 
answer to “О. A. H.," ** that some me- 
chanical construction would answer the 
purpose better." By reference to the 
Sketch which I send it will be noticed 
that there are various lines drawn with 
the p of showing the curves forfive 
different hights of arches, they being all 
one width. I should like very much to 
have an expression of opinion concernin 
the method of obtaining the curves, an 
also on the curves themselves. 

Note.—We have reproduced the sketch 
of our correspondent, and from an inspec- 
tion of it our readers will observe that 
what he has done has been to make use 
of a well-known plan for drawin ellip- 
tical figures. Each half of the arch as it 


has been drawn is equal to one-quarter of 


а figure resembling an ellipse. The half 
f the: 


width of the arch on the spring line 


Fig. 9.—Section at A 
of Fig. 1. 


Fig. 4.—Side, Showing the Skeg 


Fig. 2.—A Knee. 
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shape is approximately reached. When 
the model is decided to be satisfactory 
nail in the timber and then the two 
knees shown at B of Fig. 1. A general 
view of a knee is shown in Fig. 2 of the 
cuts. Draw the sides together again, and 
proceed as before. Fig. 3 shows the man- 
ner in which the sides may be drawn іо- 
gether and held in position. In nailing 
the knees to the timber use wrought 
nails, in order that they may be clinched. 
For the sides 34-inch stuff is heavy 
enough ; for the knees and timbers use 
1-inch material, and make the bottom of 
34 or 7% inch stuff. After the end board 
is nailed in, turn the boat over and cut off 
the sides 14 inch longer than the end 
board. Cut the stem on the line of the 
timbers. Cut а gain in each timber 114 
inches wide and % inch deep. After 
dressing the knees, sides and timbers, so 
that the bottom will touch at all points ; 
nail on the middle board and scribe one 
to each side, as three ought to cover the 
bottom.  Miter the cutwater with the 
skeg, as shown in Fig. 4. Turn the boat 
over again and nail in the ribbing, which 


Fig. 5.—One of the Sides, 
Design for a Skiff.—Contritn ted by “ W. S, M." 


would be half of the shorter diameter, 
while the half of the arch meaaring 
from the spring line to the point woul 
be half of the longer diameter. We, how- 
ever, lay the diagram of our correspond- 
ent before our readers for such expres- 
sions of opinion as they may see fit to 
give it. 


Design for a Skiff. 


From W.S. M., Tampa, Fla.—In an- 
swer to “Т. С. S.," Vox Populi, Texas, 
for a method for constructing a good 
skiff, I send herewith sketches of one I 
have used and found satisfactory. То de- 
Scribe the skiff in detail would, I fear, 
occupy too much space, therefore I will 
make my remarks very brief. After 
working the stem and sides nail them to- 
gether, as shown in Fig. 1 of the draw- 
ings. Give the sides some flare or twist, 
and nail in the section at A. Draw the 
Stern ends of sides together a little, the 
lower edge more than the upper one. In 
order to do this it may be necessary occa- 
sionally to put in a temporary brace, 
placed near the top. Тһе amount of 
strain given will depend upon the con- 
veniences for manipulating, strength of 
material and the eye, backed by good 
judgment, to decide when the proper 
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should be 7 inches down from the top. 
The waling should be 12 x 8 inches, 
clinched through and through, and cover- 
ing the top ends of the knees, Fig. 5 of 
the drawings represents one of the side 

eces ; Fig. 6, the stem and cutwater ; 

ig. 7, one of the timbers ; Fig. 8, an in- 
terior view of the boat; Fig. 9, a cross 
section at A of Fig. 1; Fig. 10, a section 
taken at M of Fig. 8, while Fig. 11 repre- 
sents a section taken at B of Fig.1. Calk 
all the seams with oakum or cotton bat- 
ting, and cover the bottom with cold tar 
applied hot, or use wax made of rosin and 
tallow. The balance of the boat should 
be painted. When the skiff is not in use 
d пови be, if possible, kept in the 
shade. 


Dimensions of an Oct&izon, 


From R. P. B.. Wightewright, Texas.— 
Will some of the many readers of the 
paper give me arule for finding the length 
of the side of an octagon when the diam- 
eter is known? 


Miter for an Octagon Joint, 


From L. V. V., San Francisco, Cal.— 
I notice in the August issue of the paper 
that “А. B. McD.” of Harrison, Tenn., 
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received very full information in regard to 
the cut for an octagon joint. I take the 
liberty, however, of sending a little table 
which I think will prove interesting in 
this connection, as well as of advantage 
to the correspondent named : 


+ 4 + ы @ g 
А сЕ БЕ © 2.155 
“т e e uo 2 
© о + re 
ЕЕЕ PP |:3 EP 
a as as од |е 
е 2% 4&&| E& АЕ 3 
3 |Triangle. 60° 0.4880 4 1 
4 |Square. 90° 1. 12 12 
5 |Pentagon 1089 1.7204 97-12) 7 
6 |Hexagon. 120° 2.5981 104 6 
7 |Heptagon. 1285¢°| 3.6339 10%] 5 
8 Octagon. 135° 4.8284 17 7 
9 |Nonagon. 140° 6.1818 11| 4 
lu gon. 1449 т 0942 p 4 
11 |Undecagon.| 148° 9.3656 104) 3 
12 |Dodecagon. | 150° | 11.1962 n 3 


Angles of Polygons. 


Take column five on the blade and 
column six on the tongue, and the tongue 


Fig. 7.—A Piece of the Timber. 


will give the cut. For the area multiply 
the square of the side by the factor in 
column 4, 


Design for a Brick House. 


From A. В. C., New Westminster, В. 
C.—Will some of the readers of Carpen- 
try and Building sketch out for me a neat 
design for a brick house 20 х 36 feet in 
size and two stories in hight? Such a 
house as I desire should have two square 
bay windows, a good heavy cornice and 
& neat portico over the front door. I 
would like to have sketches of the details 
for each part throughout the house, the 
entire cost to reach about 82000. 


What Constitutes а Бау? Work. 


From A. B. C., Blaine, Wash.—In re- 

ly to the inquiry by * L. M." of New 

ork, published inthe September number 
of the paper, I would say that a man can 
lay from five to six squares of 4-inch soft 
flooring per day, very much, of course, 
depending upon the size of the room. If 
it is a small room he will certainly lay 
less than would be the case if the room 
were a large опе. For hardwood flooring 
à day's work will average two and a half 
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squares. With regard to trimming open- 
ings in block casing a man can trim ten 
openings per day both sides, and can 
hang and mortise lock eight doors per 
day. It takes half an hour to hang one 

ir of sash. The above amounts allow 
ог average work and a day of nine hours. 


Combination Hook Саве and Secre- 
tary. 


From E. K., Adrian, Mich.—I have 
been a reader of Carpentry and. Building 
for nearly nine years and during that 
period have received much valuable in- 
ormation from its pages. Noticing in 
the July issue a letter from “J. A. М.” 
of Washington asking for a design of a 
book case, I take pleasure in presenting 
herewith drawings of one I male for my- 
self. This, I trust, will fill the require- 


Fig. 1.—End Elevation. 
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combination book case and secretary ; 
Fig. 2, the front elevation; Fig. 3, a ver- 
tical section through the desk; Fig. 4, 
a section taken at C of Fig. 2, while Fig. 
5 represents a detail of the pilaster and 
casing at F, and Fig. 6, a section at D. 
The details which are given herewith 
will, I hope, be sufficient for any one to 
clearly understand the construction, во 
that further particulars are unnecessary. 


Perimeter of an Ellipse. 


From F. C. P., Petoskey, Mich.—In the 
October number of Carpentry and Build- 
ing ** W. F.” of Yardley, Pa., asks how to 
construct an ellipse when the length of 
the perimeter and one axis are given? In 
reply I offer the following rule: Divide 
the length of the perimeter by 1.6 and the 
the quotient will be the sum of the major 
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touching this point, we should be glad to 
have them make use of our columns for the 
benefit not only of the correspondent 
above, but also for others who may be 
interested. 


Box for Laying Out Sash. 


From А. B. C., Owen Sound, Ont.—I 
would like to have some one explain to 
me how to make a box for laying out sash 
as used іп sash factories. А few sketches 
on this subject may prove of much im- 
portance to other readers of the paper, as 
well as to myself. 


Designs for a Refrigerator. 
From T. D., Havelock, Iowa.—Will 


some of the practical carpenters whoread 
the paper kindly give me plans and ex- 


E 


Fig. 2.—Front Elevation. 


Design for Book Case and Secretary, Submitted by “Е. K."—Scale, % Inch to the Foot. 


ments of the correspondent, although the 
expense of it may be more than he would 
like, as it cost me nearly $50, countin 
time of dovetailing, making out the bil 
of materials, building and finishing com- 
plete. The book case is made of bastard 
sewed oak, finished antique and trimmed 
with polished brass. Ав will be seen 
from an inspection of the drawings, there 
are five spaces for books. Each shelf will 
contain 12 books 2 inches thick by 10 
inches long. There are three drawers of 
ood size and а cupboard under the writ- 
Ing desk where I keep my copies of Car- 
wry and Building and other periodicals. 
he space for writing material is ample 
for the purpose and can be divided to suit 
the taste. Тһе lid being hinged, as 
shown, rests on a ledge when down and 
needs no chain or ruled joint to keep it 
from breaking when leaning on it in 
writing. The carving or the door is 
raised and planted on. 'The carving on 
the lid of the desk is designed to be sunk 
into the raised part of the panel. А bev- 
eled plate mirror forms the panel above 
the writing desk. The whole hight of 
the case when on casters is 6 feet 4inches. 
Fig. 1 represents the епа elevation of the 
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and minor axes. When the length of one 
axis is given the other may be found by 
subtracting the given length from the 
sum of the two axes. For example, let it 

required to strike an ellipse whose 
perimeter is ‘10 feet and the major axis 4 
feet. 10 feet + 1.6 = 6 feet 3 inches, the 
sum of the major and minor axes. 6 feet 
3 inches — 4 feet = 2 feet 3 inches, the 
minor axis, hence the major and minor 
axes are 4 feet and 2 feet 3 inches respect- 
ively. These being known it becomes an 
easy matter to strike the ellipse by means 
of a trammel, or by the common method 
—two pins and a cord. 


Cleaning Drawing Instruments. 


From F. T. T., San Francisco, Cal.—I 
would like to ask through the columns of 
the paper how I can clean drawing instru- 
ments which have become blackened from 
disuse ? 

Note.—Our correspondent does not say 
whether the instruments have become 
tarnished or rusty, but in either case we 
think he will be able to clean them by the 
use of very fine emery paper. ІҒ any of 
our readers have suggestions to offer 


plain how to build a refrigerator measur-- 
ing about 10 x 10x 9 feet? The subject 
is one which, I think, will interest others. 
as well as myself. 

——————— —À— 


How Granite Columns are Turned. 


According to the census reports, gran- 
ite for columns, balusters, round posts and 
urns is now worked chiefly in lathes, 
which for the heaviest work are made 
long enough to handle blocks 25 feet long 
and 5 feet in diameter. Instead of being 
turned to the desired size by sharp cut- 
ting instruments, as in ordinary machines 
for turning wood and metal, granite is 
turned or ground away by the wedge-like 
action of rather thick steel disks, rotated 
by the pressure of the stone as it slowly 
turns in the lathe. Тһе disks, which are 
6 or 8 feet in diameter, are set at quite 
an angle to the stone, and move with 
automatic carriage along the lathe bed. 
Large lathes have four disks, two on each 
Side, and a column may be reduced some 
2 inches in diameter the whole length of 
the stone by one lateral movement of the 
carriage along the bed. Тһе first lathe 


п 
] 
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for turning granite cut only cylindrical or 
conical columns, but an improved form is 
` во made that templete or patterns may be 

inserted to guide the carriages, and 
columns having any desired swell may be 
as readily turned. For fine grinding and 
polishing the granite is transferred to an- 
other lathe, where the only machinery 
used is to prodnce a simple turning or 
revolution of the stone against iron blocks 
carrying the necessary grinding or polish- 
ing materials. 

Blocks are prepared for lathe work by 
being ee out with a point, and b 
having holes chiseled in their square ends 
for the reception of the lathe dog and cen- 
ters. This шеше of cutting granite 
by means of disks revolved by contact 
with the stone has been applied to the 
dressing of plane surfaces, the stone 
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pipes, location of radiators, &c., thus in- 
suring a uniformity in presentation, and 
also holding different competitors to ex- 
actly the same conditions. The result, 
therefore, is a book in which are shown, 
1, different means of heating the same 
house, between which may be instituted 
various comparisons, and, 2, several dif- 
ferent interpretations of each of the sev- 
eral methods, between which also in- 
structive comparisons may be instituted. 
The work is not a шеге theoretical 
consideration of principles and a state- 
ment of facts gained by inquiry in 
the trade, but, instead, a collection of 
essays by practical men, each show- 
ing how one man would go about heating 
the building in question, using those 
means with which he is best uainted 
in practice. Features of the book which 
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Design for Book Case and Secretory.—Fig. 3.—Section of Desk.—&Scale, 
\ Inch to Foot. 


worked upon being mounted upon a 
traveling carriage and made to pass under 
a series of disks mounted on a stationary 
upright frame. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE METAL WORKER Essays ON HOUSE 
HEATING by Steam, Hot Water and Hot Air, 
with In uction and Tabular Comparisons, 
Arranged for Publication by A. O. Kitt- 
redge. 288 pages ; 7 x 914 inches ; bound in 
cloth. Published by David Williams, New 
York. Price, $2.50. 


The essays comprised in the volume are 
some of the results of a prize contest con- 
ducted by The Metal Worker some time 
Since. They include the prize essays and 
selections from the best of the others. 
The foundation of all the essaysis a house 
the floor plans and elevations of which 
were the result of previous competitions 
conducted by Ca {ту and Building. 
The elevations and plans of this house 
were printed on separate sheets, adapted 
to receive at the contestants! hands lines 
indicating the position of heater, runs of 
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are not the least important among its nu- 
merous merits are the lists of items and 
statements of cost accompanying the dif- 
ferent essays. Never before in the his- 
tory of the heating trades has there been 
such a collection of information directly 
from the practice of those who are ac- 
tively in the business as is contained in 
this volume. Тһе essays in the volume 
are arranged under four sections. The 
first relates to combination systems and 
includes two essays, one on a steam and 
warm air and the other on a hot-water 
and hot-air system. Тһе second section 
relates to steam heating systems and cov- 
érs four essays. Тһе third treats of hot- 
water circulating systems, including three 
essays, the latter being followed by a 
summary of the steam and hot-water 
heating competition. The fourth section 
relates to hot-air systems, and in it are 
printed six essays. At the end of the vol- 
ume are chapters on the location of fur- 
пасев, size of heating pipes with tables, 
and comparison of estimates with tables. 
The book is illustrated with 82 full-page 
plates showing the arrangement of appa- 
ratus and the runs of pipes, while mar- 
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ginal notes on the pages serve to index the 
volume and facilitate reference. 


— — ume —— — 


Pitch of Roofs. 


Another warning to architects is to be 
found in a story related in the Schweizer- 
iche Bauzeitung. А school house lately 
completed near Leipsic was roofed with 
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Fig. 4.—Section at С of Fig. 2.—Scale, 
М Inch to the Foot. 


** Falzziegeln," or large tiles, having the 
edges turned alternately up and down, 
во asto lock over each other. Tiles of 
this sort form a light, cheap and durable 
roof, and are very much used all over 
Europe, besides being exported by 
millions to South America. In this in- 
stance the tile roofing leaked in rain 


Fig. 5.—Pilaster and Casing at F.— 
Scale, М Inch to the Foot. 


storms, and, after vain efforts to keep it 
tight by puttying the lock joints with а 
sort of cement employed for the purpose, 
experts were employed by the town au- 
thorities to determine whose fault it was 
that the roof would not keep out the 
water and who should be made to pay 
the damages. Тһе experts decided that 
the contractor could not be made to pay, 
as the tiles were of good quality, and 
well put on, and that the responsibility 
must fallon the architect, who had de- 


Fig. 6.—Section at D.—Scale, 14 Inch to 
the Foot. 


signed his roof without sufficient pitch to 
carry the water away. Itis true that the 
pitch of theroof was one-fifth to one-sixth 
of the span, and that the text books say 
that a pitch one-eighth to one-tenth is 
permissible with such tiles, but the ex- 
perts concluded that one-fifth pitch was 
not sufficient to keep water from pene- 
trating such гоо; and that the archi- 
tect ought to have known this, no matter 
what the text books said. 
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MASONRY AND STONE CUTTING’ 


ORBEL ARCHES.—I give the name 
of Corbel Arches to the arches called 
‚ in French trompes—that is, arches 
which carry structures projecting beyond 
the face of the wall. They are of three 
sorts: Those placed within an inside 
angle of two walls, connecting, for in- 
stance, the parapet of a bridge with the 
embankment wall by a splayed angle, as 
in Figs. 180 and 181; those which support 
the projecting angle of two walls, where a 
splay has been formed below : those which 
support a semicircular turret projecting 
beyond the face of a wall. 

Skew Corbel Arch in the Interior Angle 
of Two Battering Walls.—In Fig. 174 we 
have the plan of a battering wall, of 
which the trace of the exterior face is the 
line Y АВ. А triangular space, А 5 В, 
is out of that wall, and we are asked to 
cover this space by a corbel arch in order 
to carry a wall above. 

The soffit of the corbel arch will neces- 
sarily be conical, and although the tri- 
angle to be covered is not isocele, yet we 
can adopt for the soffit a cone of revolu- 
tion or right cone. To do this take SC 
= Б А, describe on diameter А С a semi- 
circle placed in a vertical plane ; let this 
circle the directing line of a cone of 
which 8 is the apex. This cone has only 
to be prolonged until it be cut by the face 
of the wall to obtain the outline of the 
face arch. 

We give the batter of the wall on a sec- 
tion, Ү 2, taken on the line Y Z at right 
angles with the wall face. Nowany point, 
d', taken on the base circle of the cone, 
will have its plan, d, on the line А С; and 
on the section, Fig. 175, its elevation, 4”, 
will be at thesame hight above the ground 
line Y X as а, Fig. 174, was above the 
ground line А C. S” d” will be the pro- 
jection on the section of a generator of 
the cone; that generator prolonged cuts 
the wall face in D", Fig. 175, the plan of 
which is D, Fig. 174, on the generator 
Sd. Similarly, a series of points are found 
which give the intersection of the wall 
face by the soffit of the arch. 

Instead of drawing the elevation of the 
raking wallface, we turn down the wall 
face itself around its horizontal trace, so 
as to get the real shape and dimensions of 
what is delineated on its surface. In do 
ing this the points, D D", E E", describe 
arcs of circles, of which the radii are Р” 
Y,E'YX . . . . the planes of these 
circles being at right angles with the 
hinge of rotation A B. This gives us р’ 

7,2... . the real shape of the face 
arch is, therefore, the curve A E D' B, 
FE 176. 

he tangent to any point, D', of this 
curve is the intersection of the plane of 
the wall face with the plane tangent to 
the cone inthat point. To find this inter- 
section, draw the trace of the tangent 
plane to d' onthe base of thecone ; where 
this trace cuts the line A C the horizontal 
trace of that plane will pass another point, 
being the apex S. Then draw the hori- 
zontal trace, and through the point where 
it cuts the line Y B draw а line to the 
point D' оп the curve; this will be the 
tangent required. 

In the point A, the planetangent to the 
cone is vertical, its intersection with the 
wall face is A S on plan, and Y Z on the 
section, Fig. 175. To draw it on the 
turned down wall face, Fig. 176, take a 

int, « on plan and Z on elevation, and 

aw its position іп Fig. 176; A a’, Fig. 
176, is the tangent to A. Тһе tangent to 
Bis found in the same way. These two 
tangents must necessarily intersect one 
another on the vertical drawn from S. 

To find the highest point of the curve, 
the one where the tangent is horizontal, 
note that the trace of the tangent plane 
will pass ilirough S, and be parallel to the 
ground line A B. Draw the trace till it 
cuts А С, and from the point of section 
draw a tangent to the circular base of the 
cone; this will give w’.on the generator 
of which is U', the highest point of the 


* Continued from page 256, October issue. 
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face curve. As the point of section may 
be too far. we need only find the mid 
point, o, which we would use to draw the 
tangent according to Fig. 182. This 
would pive us the point U' on the circle. 

A still shorter method of finding the 
highest point of the curve is based on the 
following property of conic curves: The 
two tangents AS and B §, taken through 
the extremities of the chord A B, must 
intersect one another on the diameter 
conjugate to A B; and the tangent in that 

int of the curve will be parallel to A B. 

erefore, join S to the mid point, W, of 
А B, and 8 W will be the diameter which 
will contain the point U. 

The bed joints are taken through the 
centerline SO I; but the joint lines of 
the arch must neither be equidistant on 
the face arch nor on the circular section 
of the cone. In thefirst case the soffits of 
the arch stones would be of strikingly 
different widths. In the second case the 
joints on the face arch would be too 
irregular. The best way is to draw both 
systems of division, and then take inter- 
mediate points which give a sightable 
division. Then the arrises of the bed 
joints on the face arch will be I D'H',I 
E Е, . . which are sto уре by the 
horizontal joints of the wal . The face 
mold of one of these arch stones is, there- 
fore, D ЕЕ G' Н’, Fig. 176, from which 
the horizontal projection can be drawn 
by taking down perpendiculars to A B, 
until they meet the lines I E and ID. It 
will be safer to bring the points back by 
arcs of circles on the section, X Y, and 
then deduce from this the plans of the 


points. 

The Eye of the Corbel Arch.—1f the bed 
joints were carried back to the apex of 
the cone, they would present an unsafe 
feather edge іп that point. It is usual to 
Stop them at a distance of 8 to 10 inches 
from the apex, and form the remainder of 
the vault out of one stone ; this is the eye 
ofthe arch. To make the joint line of 
the eye parallel to the face arch, cut the 
conical soffit by a plane, z y a b, parallel to 
the wall face. On Fig. 175 the generators 
of the cone are cut in п’, m", . . . of 
which the planes are n, m, . . . This 
gives the projection a n m b as the joint 
ine of the eye where the soffits of all the 
arch stones will stop. The surface of the 
joint itself must be normal to the soffit of 
the arch. Therefore, find the normal in 
the point m by turning down the gener- 
ator smon 8 B; the point m will then 
come to т”. The normal m" L will be 
the turned-down normal, and as L is on 
the center line, the normal itself will be 
projected in Lm. Similarly, normals 
through any number of points can be 
found, and thus the skew surface of the 
eye joint will be defined. 

To complete the eye stone we must let 
it be comprised from front to back be- 
tween the vertical planes a b and УР 
(without yet determining its lateral faces), 
and then find the intersection of the top 
plane of the stone with the skew surface 
of the eye joint. Use as elevation plane 
the circular section of the arch, for on 
that plane the normals are projected on 
the radii of the circle. Let the upper 
face of the eye stone be on elevation the 
line R' М”; then the intersections of that 
line with the radii of the circle give us 
the elevations of points of the intersection 
required, from which we deduce their 
horizontal projections on the plans of the 
normals, and draw the curve M N R. 
case the projecting lines met at too sharp 
an angle to be able to define exactly the 
point, as is the case for the point N, then 
turn down N' round center line O S, and 

et №” on the turned-down normal 

т”) then turn back to N on Kn. 

To avoid a break in the joints of the 
arch stones where they come in contact 
with the eye, make each of the side 
arrises of the eye coincide with a bed 
joint. Therefore adopt M P and RV, 
drawn parallel to the center line О 5, as 
lateral faces of the eye. То finish the eye 


stone we have to find the intersection of 
these lateral faces with the skew joint of 
the eye. The normals а а and т R are cut 
by the lateral face in the points a and В, 
the last of which, when turned down on 
the mold, comes to В). Constructing 
several intermediary normals, and finding 
their intersection, we obtain the lateral 
molda R, V, V. Similarly we obtain the 
other latéral mold P 5 M,P,; lastly, to 
cut the eye stone, the real shape of the 
joint line a r n m b is required, for which 
turn down plane z y a b round a b, as we 
have done for the curve A E' D' B. 
Now,to cut the eye stone, form the 
rism that contains 16; then cut off the 
ront plane with the help of a bevel of an- 
le,z y X. On that face mark the out- 
ine of the curve ат n m b, Fig. 177. 
On the upper plane place the mold V RN 
M P, and on the lateral sides the molds: 
V a R, V, and P 8 M,P,. Then work the 
skew surface of the eye joint by means of 
a straightedge guided by the outlines 
drawn and by guiding points, such as Rr, 
Nn, Nm.... marked on the molds. 
On the lower plane place the triangle, 
a S b, taken from the plan, Fig. 174, and 
Work the conical soffit with a straight- 


ge. 

Bed Molds of the Arch Stones.—The 
arch stone abut partly on the skew sur- 
face of the eye joint and partly on the 
upper plane or the side planes of the eye. 

he bed joints will, therefore, be finished 
by portions of normals to the soffit, and. 
by заки lines parallel to the center 
line S О. For instance, for the arch 
D'EF'G'H' on the wall face, the projec- 
tions of the beds will be F En М Qf F and 
HDmM?PnAH. То get the molds thereof 
turn them down round, SO, and note = 
1. That each point describes a circle 
perpendicular to the hinge SO. 2. That- 

and L, where the normals cut the 
hinge, remain unmoved. 3. That the 
lines IEF and IDH will always pass- 
through the point I, and have their true 
lengths shown in the lines ГЕ'Е' and 


IDH, Fig. 176. The molds are then 
IPS "Q" F” and H"D'"w"M'"- 


Soffit Operation Planes.—In cutting the 
arch stones, to avoid a great loss of ma- 
terial, we must begin by working an. 
operation pane on the soffit of each stone, 
and start from this plane to work the bed 
joints and the wall face by means of 

vels. Instead of developing the cone 
which forms the soffit of the arch, de- 
velop the pyramid formed by planes 
stretching from joint to joint. The easiest 
way to produce this development is to 
use the chords of the division to the base 
circle. Take, therefore, A S, Fig. 174, as- 
radius, and draw a circle, Fig. 178, on- 
which carry the lengths of the chords 
Cd',de,..., Fig. 174; connect these 
points with the center S, Fig. 178, and 
you have the direction of the joint lines. 
On these lines carry their real lengths S B, 
SD BB eo oes egaal to the lengths- 
given by the bed molds, Fig. 174, then 
connect the points B, D”, E",... by 
straight lines, which will be found to be 


equal to the chords drawn on Fig. 170. 
From the 3oint lines will have to be left. 
out the lengths Sb, Sm", Sn", ... 


which belong to the soffit of the eye. 

Іп order to work the skew surface of 
the joint where the arch stone abuts upon 
the eye, we must get the intersection of 
the soffit ана plane with that skew 
surface. To do this, cut both the opera- 
tion plane and the cone by a plane passing. 
through the center line and through a 

int у taken anywhere on the chord d' е, 
Fig. 174. The section of the operation 
plane will be Sy, and of the сопе Sô, 
which meets the curve of the eye in ғ. 
Produce the normal с 2; the point ¢ where 
it cuts S y is a point of the intersection n, 
Ф, m of the operation plane with the eye 
joint. To draw this curve on the operation 


* In the diagram the lines relative to the eye 
are shown full, as if the eye were drawn alone, 
uncovered by tbe arch stones. 
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plane, Fig. 178, turn down the line S y to 
", Fig. 174; then the turned-dow 1 
normal 4 e" will cut S y” at a distance ( 
9", which carry on the line S у, Fig. 178, 
by which you obtain one point of the 
curve n" 9" m" i In practice 
only these last operations are delineated, 
and the projection п Ф m is not drawn. 
To work the wall face of thestone with 
& bevel, the angle comprised between the 
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meet on a vertical over o; the vertical 
over о forms with o oa rectangular tri- 
angle, of which the hy pothenuse is equal to 
"s this triangle, turned down round the 
ine т p о, gives us the triangle p o c, and 
the angle of the bevel is therefore 2 9 т. 
To work the stone, Fig. 179, D’ E’ E G 


Н on face, select a stone that will comprise 
it, which must be judged from the pro- 
jections on Figs. 174 and 175. Dress the 
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joint might also be dressed with the hel 
of а bevel equal to the angle compris 
between it and the soffit operation plane, 
an angle easily found in Fig. 178. The 
lower joint is worked in the same way as 
the upper joint, and its mold is also 
drawn thereon. 

Now, guided by the lines of the bed 
joints, work the plane P M 0 N Q gradu- 
ally until the template М 0 N, taken from- 


Fig. 178. 


Masonry and Stone Cutting.—Figs. 174 to 182 Inclusive. 


soffit ррогабоп plane and the wall face 
must be found. These two planes and 
that of the bed joint form a triangular 
amid, of which the apex is the point 

, and of which the angles comprised be- 
tween the arrises are known ; therefore we 
“сап find the angle comprised between the 
lanes. In Fig. 178 draw the angle D” 
 F’ equal to the angle D' Е Е of Fig. 
176, and another angle S E" F"' equal to the 
same angle on the bed mold. When these 
triangles tu und their r ctive sides 


o RECTORE "7 


Fig. 181. 


face of the soffit operation plane, and with 
the help of the mold, Fig. 178, draw 
thereon the outline D m ọn E y D, Fig. 
179. Then with а bevel of angle = o $, Fig. 
178, work the wall face of the stone, one 
branch of the bevel sliding on the oper- 
ation plane, while the other branch is 
held normal to the chord Ру E. On that 
Tane of the wall face draw the outline D 
Е GH; then work the plane of the 
Mer bed joint through the lines E n and 
F marked on the stone, and draw 
thereon the mold E n N Q f F. Thebed 


Fig. 182. 


Fig. 174, can be placed thereon. Then: 
work the skew surface M m фп N with a 
straightedge, guard by the curve M 0 N 
and m o n, and passing by the connecting: 
ints M and m, 0 and 9, N and n, taken 
rom Fig. 174. On this skew surface de- 
lineate the curve m ғ n by carrying on each 
generator 9 0 the length $ c equal to à" г" 
of Fig. 174. Lastly, excavate the conical 
soffit of the stone guided by the lines m с 
n and D 6 E, keeping the straightedge- 
upon the corresponding points D and m, 
ande, E and n, -MOINS mom 
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Directory and Official Announcements of the National Association of Builders. 


Officers for 1891. Edward E. Scribner, St. Paul; H. W. the same should be considered desirable- 
President, ARTHUR McALLIsTER, 20 Newton Eddy, Worcester. Members of Commit- The subject of entertainment at сопуеп- 
street, Cleveland, Ohio, tees: John J. Tucker, John 8. Stevens, tions was discussed, and it was decided 
Ist Vice-President, ANTHONY ITTNER,9 North $, р), Tippett and J. T. Darling. The to submit the question to the next conven- 
‘venth street, St. Louis, Мо. Work of the meeting was confined almost tion. ) 
те sace dent. Ina G. HERSEY, 106 Devon- wholly to discussions of the best means After considering the “McNeil” case 
Secretary, WILLIAM Н. SAY w ARD, 166 Devon- tO secure the adoption, by the local bodies, at some length, the following resolu- 
shire street, Boston, Mass. d of such recommendations as have been tion was adopted : 
Treasurer, GEORGE TAPPER, 159 La Salle already made by the National Association, уоһа That 5000 copies of the McNeil case, 
street, Chicago, m. and recommendation by the directors of as presented to the mid-year meeting, be 
DIRECTORS. methods of procedure for the secretary. printed, and a sufficient number be sent toeach 
TRI E. L. BARTLETT, The first session was called to order Бу ша exchange to supply every member with a 
-.JAMES I. WINGATE. the president at 10 o'clock a.m., Septem- сору, and also that the National Association 


Ж, D. COLLINGWOOD. ber 28, and the morning was given upto Owes a debt of gratitude to McNeil Bros. for 


Nera ee cd GEORGE C. PRUSSING. а verbal report of the details of the work undertaking the prosecution of the case, and 
NCC 2 Mirton BLAIR. поло by the secretary since the date of ла een uildors A M n rod of Boston 
eus . C. Д е last convention. irabili 
er, Col R. C. GREENLEE. The following are the principal topics The question of the PARU of 
Detroit, Mich...... -WARREN G. VINTON. touched проп by th t indi- formulating some recommendation look- 
‘Grand Rapids, Mich.. H. M. REYNOLDS. ting the work) һе Secretary, as indi- ing toward the establishment of a plan 
Indianapolis, Ind... J. Е, TWINAME. cating the work done and subjects upon whereby dealers in building material 
Kansas City, Mo. .... W, A. Киш. which advice from the directors was will be influenced to give different prices 
Louisville, Ку........ J. N. STROCK. desired: Efforts to secure more thorough to builders than to os or others, was 
Lowell, Mass. ...... - CHAR, B. CONANT. reading of convention reports by members Dore than to owners Н 
$ wes CURRY. 


sus . 8. i : referred to the Legislative Committee 
‚ Wis...... Cuas. Е. KINDT, better пехара. ала how Shall it be with instructions to repare a proper 
-.GEonaE W. LIBBY. character and value of the or resolution upon the subject for considera- 


--. MARC EIDLITZ. "ari : tion of the next convention. 
М. B. Новзкү, sought by the various forms issued under On motion the establishment of trade 


.Евер. Е, MEIXTZ. the general direction of the Committee on А : Р 
‘Stacy Reeves. Statistics; efforts to secure the applica- роһоов ава Sus doct for Se EUM At, 
-R. W. JACKSON. tion by filial bodies of the method af, gov. the реу conven wp TOLEI 9 
THOMAS J. HAMILTON. erning,the business of sub-contracting Togis ative Committee to`prepare proper 
EPE "a advocated by the National Association ; келен а ТҰТ of the apprenticeshi 
oy HH БОЛОК proposed amendment to the uniform соп. ҮН ae tho orf xc CER Атан 
эу [GEORGE САХ е tract ; description of foreign interest in SA об os 
San Francisco, Cal; ; Wy. N. MILLER. the affairs of the National Association as SON y id tion f the proposed amend- 
St. Joseph, Mo........ Jons Dx CLUE, evinced by the emulation of its example; oth SE е xvn T ue 
Wm. M. ANDERSON. form of arbitration adopted at-tifth con- Ment to the uniform contract, as regar 


Epwarp E. SCRIBNER. vention, widely distributed among both the clause in Article 2 reading, “the 
зз FRANE санк, 4 affiliated and other builders’ associations; orent aie the follower’? fair and 
Washinun Ж... BU АНЕ POI McNeil case (reported in October issue) р ffored and adopted: Б 
Wilmington, Del. .... A. L. JoHNSON" presented in detail; conditions existing Waso Be’ 
"Worcester, Маву, 277 Н. W. EDDY. ` . їп new exchanges, Chattanooga and San Resolved, That the Committee on Uniform 
` Antonio; résumé of happenings in local Contract on the part of this ‘association be 
STANDING COMMITTEES, exchanges since last convention ; descrip- instructed to securea meeting the А опас al 
Committee on Uniform Contr acts, tion of work done in the Builders’ Ex- si реа лө A рога t deuda 
одов қоланы USSING, 13 National Life Build- change ; ruggestiong received from local the twelfth word in the sixth line of Article 2, 
, 5 associations for consideration at the con- “being” to “if,” or 2 0L 1 
J bow : TUCKER, 37 West Twelfth street, New vention ; details of apprenticeship system гош. being” to “If,” ог some other clearer 
IRA G. HERSEY, 166 Devonshire street, Bos. 8dopted by the Mason Builders’ Associa- The request of the Cincinnati Exchange 
ton. : , tion of Boston and the Br icklayers’ Union that the establishment of equitable lien 


Legislative Committee. о. 8. ў 4 А laws be a subject for discussion at the 
EDWARD E. SCRIBNER, Chamber of Com- The foregoing subjects, with others ofa next convention was referred to the Com- 
merce Building, Chicago. distinctly clerical nature, were presented mittee on Lien Law. Adjourned. 
Ум. N. MILLER, 330 Pine street, San Fran- as briefly and succinctly as possible, in 
cisco, f order that the ground might be rapidly TUESDAY MORNING. 
В.Е. Swarn, Builders’ and Traders? Exchange, covered. ^ 
nsas City. The first business of the afternoon was The treasurer reported $4811.21 in the 


Committee on Resolutions. ihe passage of the following resolution, treasury. It was voted, upon considera- 

J. Міштох Bram, Builders’ Exchange, Cin- which is intended to be the means of боп, that ihe National Association assume 

cinnati. bringing about Breater familiarity with the traveling and hotel expenses of di- 

x WARE, 157 Ottawa Street, Grand Rap- the work of the national body: rectors and committeemen in attendance 
1ds. 


қ A at the mid-year meeting. 
с Ж; . i Resolved, That the Secretary be instructed : 
HAS. Е. KINDT, 1 Grand avenue, Milwaukee, uest filial | Нев to hold special mace. The Committee on Lien Law reported 


Committee on Statistics. i ; i progress and presented a list of questions 
JORN DE CLUE, Ninth street, St, Joseph. Аа ih bs dcinde о VIS National оп the subject that are to be asked of 
А C rai do GN 

Fierce ООР, Builders’ Association The secretary spoke at some length upon бесі nears part of the session was de- 

VALENTINE JOBST, Builders’ Exchange, Pe- the desirability of securing the adoption t di th p iderati f the lien 1 
oria. 2 of the code recommended by the Nationa] Voted to the considera Jon ot the lien law, 
— oor the discussion being principally upon the 
Association for the government of sub- question whether a Кеп law is desirable 

The Mid-Year Meeting. contracting by filial bodies, and the gen- ог not. 


eral consideration of the subject was full А А 

Тһе mid-year meeting of the officers, and thorough. The ерм was finally The following resolution was proposed 
directors and members of standing com- directed to recommend to all filial bodies 224 adopted ; 

mittees of the National Association of that they hold meetings at least as often Resolved, That the Board of Directors of the 

Builders was held in Cleveland, Septem- аз once each month, for the purpose of National Association of Builders hereby ex- 

ber 28 and 29, the following delegates definitely considering such subjects as are press their appreciation of the efforts of the pub- 


i i n "TX 1 Н lishers of Car; entry and Building to dissem- 
being in attendance. Officers: А. Mc recommended by the National Associa- inate the special work, news and information 


T 2 f the Nati Association, and it is hoped 
Wm. Н. Sayward, George Tapper. Di- The secretary was allowed full discre- by the Drena that mambo ns filial bodies 


rectors: George C. Prussin thicago; tion regarding whether or not reduced will subscribe for this periodical, and they are 
C. C. Dewstoe, Cleveland ; Warren G. rates of fare for delegates attending the urged to carefully read the ‘Builders’ Ex. 
Vinton, Detroit; Р. S, ry, Lynn; next convention should be procured from change” matter therein contained and pre- 
Chas. F. Kindt, Milwaukee; George W. his office, although such an effort on his. pared for their particular information and in- 
Libby, Minneapolis; N. ). Hussey, part was deemed unwise, owing to the struction. 

; Stacy Reeves, т hiladelphia ; act that all delegates would be forced о Тһе remainder of the session was de- 
Thos. J. Hamilton, Pittsburgh ; F. С. use the Lake Shore road connections, and voted to the consideration of methods for 
Markham, Providence ; H. H. Edgerton, would doubtless be able to secure reduced procuring statistics relating to the build- 
.Rochester ; Wm, M, Anderson, St, Louis; fares from local points to advantage, if ^ ing trades. 
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THE NASSAU PLASTERING FIBRE. 


TRADE "SALASEE "' MARK. 
Superior to Hair for the Fol.owing Reasons: 


L ІМЕ cannot injure It. 
RONGEN than Hair and makes a more enduring 


КА there is no Waste, and it works better than Hair 
TS REA BILY, and gives a better surface for finishing 
( R сап be banked for any length of time with- 
т; 
ІТ Is CHEAPER-The Naseau Plastering Fibre belng 
about one-half the cost of hair 
Delivered, freight paid in New York State and Con». River Valley. For further information apply to 


J. & T. KYDD, 83 Walker Street, New York. 


Agents for the Loomis Mfg. Co. 


Peerless Mortar Colors, 
RED, BROWN, BLACK and BUFF. 


Our New Colors are novel and attractive and well worthy of your attention. 


MOSS GREEN, POMPEIAN BUFF, 
ROYAL PURPLE, FRENCH GRAY, 
COLONIAL DRAB. 


All Colors permanent and superior to any article in use. 


SAMUEL Н. FRENCH & CO., Painters’ and Builders’ Supplies 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
BXPAN DED METAL. 


стт FROM STEEL PLATES. 
FENCING. LATHING. А 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND CATALOGUE. 


к 
For fencing it is unsurpassed being stron; 


Ош Steel Lath commends itself to architects and 
poss ЧЕ its f Sko 
or orm makes 
readily шо moulded {о any 


it ‘ie require ana yet it can be 

есі 

fire risk on your Ке nee 
Write for catalogue and name this paper. 


pCentral Expanded Metal Co., 
116 Water St., Pittsburgh, Ра, 


DEERLESS BRICK CO 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Main Offices, 201 & 202 Master Builder's Exchange, 278, 7th St. 
Worrs—70 Acres—Oid Жетік Road and 


Plain, Pressed "Front, | 

Ornaraental & Molded Ш | 
THOROUCHLY TEMPERED CLAY 

QUALITY aad FINISH 16,000,000 Bricks Annually. 


5,000,000 Р ағ % Bricks, 
UNEQUALED. 600 Different. Design a 


and dur- 


able. Itis not of the “stretched ” ord. г, but a sub- 
stantial structure, which when mounted in various 
ways makes a neat and attractive guard for Lawn, 
ратк, Church, Cemetery. For Farms the best 

in use. For Summer Doors, Window Guards 


and Poultry Yards, more durable than wire. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
67_Reade St., New York. 1026 Ridge Ave., Phila. | 


m 
БРЕС us by. Architects. TE shi 
our works for LACE of the country, 
Catalogue 1 


п ci 
Tlustrated. 
Price List sent on application. 


THE PHENIX IRON COMPANY, 


410 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MANUFACTURE 


Rolled Beams Channels, Angles, Tee, Shape and Bar Iron of all Sizes 


Boot Trasses, Girders and Joists for fire-proof buildings framed and fitted as lans, 
Phoenix W. Iron Columns o f all sizes. TER 
Мо асах терага a specialty Designs and estimates furnished. 


LEVATORS| ,,,Фоышызса 


ART AND DRAWING SCHOOL, 
(Passenger and Freight.) 


for Mechanical Artists, Architecture and Build- 
DUMB WAITER: and CELLAR HOISTS. | ing Trades, also Modeling for Iron and Terra 
Write for Estimates and Catalogue. 


Cotta Works, also Wood Carving. 
N. W. eor. Pearl & Plum Sts., Ciu., Ohio, — Established 1873.— 


NTERPRISE SAFETY ELEVATOR 00. | Nes. 108 & 110 So. 4th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Google 


CARPENTRY AND BUILDING. 


› Hand Elevator | 


Epwix Lxz Brown, Presa 


|| TheWestern Sand Blast Go, 


Ornamenters of Glass for 
VESTIBULE DOORS, || 
TRANSOMS 


BANK & OFFICE SE COUNTERS, 


Manofeetarers c of Ad Advertising 
Glass Sigus. 


Sand Blast & Embossed Rail- 
road Glass а specialty. 
N.W.Oor. Clinton & Jackson Bts, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone 4088. 


THE 
NEW YORK 


, Safety 


Dumb- 
Waiter 


HUMPHREY 


Cheapest and 
Best. 


Any Carpenter or 
Baldor. caw put 


Sold by all Hard- 
ware Stores, 


Catalogues from 
e 


STORM 
Manufacturing 
COMPANY, 
Newark, N.J. 


REDDINC, BAIRD & CO., 


Successors to COOK, REDDING & CO., 


Stained and Cut Glass Works, 
Church and Ornamental Windows to Order. 


Domestic Stained Glass, 
83 Franklin Street Corner Arch Street, 
BOSTON, 


A. H. WALLIS, 


2000 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


ARTISTIC STAINED GLASS 


For Churches, Public and Private Buildings. 
Mosaic nnd Jeweled Work, Beveled and 
Fractured Glass, Etc. 


0357" Designs Furnished on Application. 


THE BOWER 
Sewer-Gas Trap. 


A Positive Valve Seal. 
A Sound Water Seal. 

Simple, Cheap, Effect- 
ive and Durable. 

With ог without the Valve, it isthe 
best WATER-SEAL TRAP in the mar- 
ket. There is no other Trap so sure 
of retaining its Matar, SEAL; none 
that approximates 
it in $ e surety of 

the VALVE SEAL. 
The Valve keeps its 
seat by flotatio: 
and ай comp 
with other valves in 
э Traps, is little or no 
resistance to the 
c' tflow of water or 
$ wasto. Illustrated 
B and descriptive 56- 
page pamphlet sent 
гее on application. 


J| B. P. BOWER & 68, 
1 Manufacturers, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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BUTLER HARDWARE CO., 


18 WARREN STREET, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 


BUILDERS’ FINE HARDWARE, 


Emerick and Cannon’s patent and other 
Dumb Waiter Fixtures. 


The Emerick Dumps WAITER remains stationary at апу А special feature of this Lock and Knob with 
combined Escutcheons is that the Screw 
in the Escutcheons goes above and 


point empty or loaded to 60 pounds without using brake. 


Adapted for use in Restaurants, Dining-Rooms, Flats and any below the mortise, making a 

— à strong and durable trim- 
work not requiring a lift of more than 3oo pounds  En- ming at a moderate cost. 
dorsed by leading architects. The above in all Styles and Finishes. 


It will pay carpenters and builders to write or call on us for our NEW CATA- 


LOGUE and bottom prices before purchasing elsewhere. 
Dumb Waiter Catalogue mailed on application. 


SEND FOR THEM! 


MY NEW CATALOGUES, 


Showing a most complete array of Hand Elevators and Dumb 
Waiters, Overhead Railway, Traveling Cranes and other Hoisting 
and Carrying appliances 


MENTION THIS PAPER. 


JOHN Q. MAYNARD, 114 Liberty St., New York. 


W. S. RICHARDS & CO., 
Manufacturers of MURTAUGH’S 


IMPROVED PAT. DUMB WAITERS, 


Also draulic and Hand-Power Elevators 
[d вш. Ну Тот Invalids a specialty ikaras 
Patent Automatic Self-opening and ве С osing 
Hatch Doors. 


PATENTED AUGUST б, 1878. 


MORSE ELEVATOR WORKS. 


Morse, Williams & Co., 


BUILDERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


1 TS FREIGHT ELEVATORS 


Send for Circulars. 
Office, 1105 FRANKFORD AVENUE, 
Works: - Frankford Avenue, Wildey and Shackamaxon Streets, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


New York Office, 108 Шын бігесі. Bosten Office, 33 Lincoln Street. 
Richmond . Offa 1429 E. Main Street. 


FACTORY : 


CE 
Bridgeport Pa. 1232 Rídge Avenue, Phila., Pa. 
_—————————— 


SULZER-VOGT MCHE. CO., 


ELEVATORS. 


E Hydraulic, Steam and Hand. 
ICE MACHINES. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Ах EIGHT-YEAR-OLD CHESTERFIELD.—A | Swer that turned away wrath, for what lady 


VAN DUZ EN’S~ ue eight year old Irish boy іп one of our could resist so graceful a compliment ? 
- LOOSE : PULLEY: OILER - schools was reproved by his teacher for | А Boston preacher, in speaking of the dan- 
Ae ISA d IHR ase | Some mischief. He was about todeny bis fault Бег of permitting the Bible to be crowded out 
Сол im IMITATORS ARE MAKING OILERS when she said: “І saw you, Jerry." “ Yes,” | by the newspaper, perpetrated the following 
см,о. [LS WHICH ARE INFRINGEMENTS ON OUR he replied as quick as a flash, ** Í tells them | pun “ Мер, nowadays,” said he, “аге like 
7 5 PATENTS SVAN DUZEN &TIT there aint much yous don't see wid thim purty Таста айтта of seeing Jesus, but ca cannot 
Write ror Catalogue. black eyes of yourn." That was the soft. an- | because of the press."—Printer's Circular. 
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SAW SET. 


- 


- The bending of a saw tooth is not setting it, and those mechanics who only bend their 
saw teeth and do not set them would be surprised to find how much ‘easier and cleaner. their 


saws would cut if perfectly set. 


In order to give mechanics an 
opportunity to try the set before 
purchasing, Narrow Saws are fur- 
nished to Hardware merchants. 


Saws Furnished to Try Saw Set. 


Ask your Hardware man to show you the Taintor Saw Set and let you try it. 
then see the principle on which it is made and the perfection of its work. 


Мау 5 and 19, 1591. 


Method of Putting Up Saw Set. 
You ‘will 


* 


WHAT EXPERT SAW SETTERS SAY: 


WESER PIANO COMPANY, 


524 West 43d St,, New York, Oct, 19, 1801. 
Тлхток Мес. Co.: 

I һауе been setting saws for 35 years and have never 
found a saw set to equal yours. It does all that is required 
for its use and believe it has no equal. 

А. Е. NYSTROM. 
Fly finishing foreman of Weser Piano Со. 


FROM A PATTERN MAKER. 


330 East 58th Street, New York, September 18, 1801. 
Тліхток Mrs. Co. : 
Gentlemen : 1 am acquainted with and have used most of 
the Saw Sets on the market, but the only one that I would 
recommend or use is the Taintor, 


Yours respectfully, Josnua D. Day. 


MORSTATT & SON, 


Manufacturer of Shutters, &c., 
227-229 West 29th St., New York. 
TAINTOR Мес. Co., New York : 
We have used your Saw Set and I never found one that 
worked so well. We think it perfect. We have tried everything 
for setting saws, but we go no further. Мовзтлтт & SON. 


Е. U. KINSEY, 


Manufacturer of Fancy Woodwork, &c., 
348 and 350 West 27th Street, 
New York, Aug. 18, 1801. 
Тліхток MFG. Co, : 

Gentlemen; The Taintor Saw Set came duly to hand, and 
during the three weeks I һауе had it I have submitted it to 
very severe tests, and I have not found it wanting іп any par- 
ticular. 

1 have seen a great many sets and am familiar with nearly 
all devices used for setting saws, and yours is the set I would 
use in preference to all other methods. Тһе claims you make 
for it are fully met. 

I predict that it will be a standard with the best of work- 
men as soon as it becomes known. J/cannot say too much for 
the Taintor Saw Set, Yours truly, E. U. Kinsey, 


FROM JOURNEYMEN CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JOHN CAMPBELL, So, 4th Street and Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, 
says: ‘‘ It is the most perfect set I ever saw. $2.50 should be 
the price, but you can't buy mine back for $5.00 unless 1 am 
sure of getting another." 


W. Н. Brewer, Elizabeth, М. J., says: " I have been sür- 
prised to find how much smoother and easier my saws have cut 
since I have been setting them with the Taintor Saw Set. 


HOW TO CET THE TAINTOR SAW SET 


Ask your hardware dealer to show you the Taintor Saw Set, 
he is loaded up with the old kind of sets he may tell you that he has а cheaper set that is just as 
INSIST on seeing the Taintor, after which if you want the cheap set you can buy it. 


If he hasn't t in stock he will know how to get it for you. If 


But if the dealer thinks that he knows 


what you want better than sn know yourself, send us $1.50 and we will send it to you, expenses paid, and if after a trial of not 


more than 30 days you are 
the money paid us. 


TAINTOR 


issatisfied, return the set to us, you paying the express charges on its retum, and we will send you 


MFG. CO., 


WIEBUSCH & HILGER, Ltd., Sole Agents, 84 Chambers St., New York. 


Digitized ty Gor gle 


(Over,) 
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KING'S WINDSOR CEMENT 


FOR PLASTERING WALLS AND CEILINGS. 


It is more than three times as strong, over twice as hard, 
And requires one-third less labor than lime-and-hair plaster. 


Houses plastered with King’s Windsor Cement can be occupied from four to six weeks sooner than those 
finished in the usual way. 
The plastering does not chip or pit, and any mason can apply it. 
King’s Windsor Cement is indorsed and used by the leading architects and by prominent builders through- 
out the United States. 
For further particulars apply to or address the following agents: 
Holmes & Hayes, Elmira, N. Y. Noble & Carter, Springfield, Md, Mass. Geo. E. Warren, Newton Center, Mass. Lather Ke Keller, Scranton, Pa. 


L. Man v ester ‘and Buffalo, N.Y. Murray Brothers, АШ һе! Stitt, Price & Co., Columbus, О. . W. Weston, Honesdale, Ра. 
w. Н. Waite Williamsport, Ра. Garrison, William & Co. "Pittsburg, Pa. Kelly Island L. & Т. Co., Cleveland, 0.  S.M. Hamilton & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Trinkle, Philadelphia, ра. Morphy Вгов., Amsterd , N. W. W. smith, Sing Sing, N. Y. ; W. Gaffney, Waterbury, 
Jas. H. McGill, Washington. D. Barnes & Ladow, Mechanicsville, N.Y. Е. А. Chatfield Co., New Haven, Conn. C. F. храівіег, New 
King, СІ , ПІ. Hascal Dodge, Pittsfield, Mass. T. B. Campbell, Ith: N.Y. I. C. Wi watt & Co., Fitch! 
Glencoe Lime & Cement Co., Louis, Munson Bros., Utica, x Y. A. Schaupp, South Bethlehem, N.Y. Ж M. Wi ило &c arg. М Ohio. 
Mo. Inman Bros., Akron, Cook & Genung, Newark, М. J. Орла: Frase t Providence 
„н. МсСашшоп & Вго., Сіпсіппай, О. Erie Lime & Cement б. Erle, Ра. Davis & Bainbridge, Trenton, N. J. 
— O R — 


J. B. KING & CO., Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, 


— 24 STATE STREET, NEW YORKE. —— 
Also Sole Manufacturers of King’s Diamond Brand Calcined Plaster. 


N. Y. TRADE SCHOOLS. 


Three months Day Courses of Instruction in Brick- 
laying, Plastering, Carpentry, Plumbing, Stonecutting, 
House, Sign and Fresco Painting commence on January 
4, 1892. 

Evening Instruction in Bricklaying, Plastering, Car- 
pentry, Plumbing, House, Sign and Fresco Painting and 
Blacksmith’s Work from October 14, 1891, to April 7, 
1892. Three evenings each week. 


The New York Trade Schools have obtained a wide 
reputation, by reason of the thoroughness of the instruc- 
tion and the success of many of the graduates. The at- 
tendance last season was 589, the Day classes being 
attendea by young men from twenty-four different States 
and from Canada. 

Illustrated Circulars, with full particulars, mailed free 
on application. All communications should be addressed 
to NEW YORK TRADE SCHOOLS, First Avenue, 67th 
and 68th Streets, New York City. 


NATIONAL CORNICE AND IRON Co. 


217 and 219 Elm Street,} 


ST. LOUIS. 
— —MANUFACTURERS OF— - 


Complete House Fronts. Architect- 
ural Sheet Metal Work of 
all Descriptions. 
SKYLIGHTS, CORNICES, WINDOW CAPS, ЕТС, 


Designs and Estimates Furnished on 
Application, 


SEND FOR CATALOCUE. 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 


ELEVATORS, 


The Best and Cheapest Power Freight Elevator 
Made. Send for Circular and Estimates. 


A. B. SEE MANUFACTURING CO.. Electric Dock Hoists 
116,118 & 120 Front St., Brooklyn, N. Ұ. 
rn Offic 


32 W. Mitchell St., Atianta, Ga. HYDRAULIC | AND ELECTRIC ELEVATORS. { STEAM 
his Б. IMPROVED ELEVATORS. | In practical and successful operation. — Send for pamphlet M. | ELEVATORS. 


е. dei Quick nnd Easy-Raising Steam 


TR? aby Hard ыу THE AMERICAN ELECTRIC ELEVATOR CO., 15 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 
E LE ү А Т 0 R $ We Have some — ctThe Albro-Clem Elevator Co., ШП. зенин Сеге 


L BROS. ANAM Шанаға FACTURERS AND BUILDERS OF 
А KIMBALL BROS., ANAMOSA, IA. — MANUFAC 


jil Get our prices before closing contracts Steam and Hand Power i3 EVA О RS 

» М ве > i . 

U and send Tor circular Passenger and Freight L i 5 
* What part of chemistry interested you 


most 2” was asked of a young woman who had | AUTOMATIC HATCH DOORS, DUMB WALTERS, Etec. 


just been married to her teacher. А 1 tigat 
aes Affinities,” was the bride’s ingenious reply. | 411 44418 Cherry «АРН ILA DEL PH ТАР” тесев: 
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CHICAGO. 


ROOFING. 


Ehret’s Black Diamond Prepared Roofing. 


Best, Cheapest, Most Durable; anybody can put it on. 
Water, Steam, Acid and Gas Proof. 
А М containing description, price list, references, &c. 


Send for Circular 


enacts f, f MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
IET A iy М. EHRET, Jr., % CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Protection 
against 
Heat and 
United States Mineral Wool Co., 


2 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


812 Lincoln Building, Union Square, New York. 


Instruction at Home by Mail. 
Courses in Perspective Drawing. Architectural De- 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
PAPERS, TRACING CLOTH, RULES, TAPES, &c. 
Send for Catalogue. 

А. Н. ABBOTT & СОО», 
so Mapison STREET, CHICAGO. 


THE BUILDERS’ GUIDE 


Is still to the front. Price, 50 cents. Sat- 
isfaction guaran The Great Circie of Jack Raf- 
ters, the Еген Jack Rafter plan out, sent free. А4- 
dress І. P. HICKS, P. О. Box 407, Omaha, Neb. 


Solid Braided Window Sash Cord. 
The most durable and economical. 
Send for Samples to the Manu 
Sactureré, 


The Carpenter and Builder's Ready Reckoner. 
A short and practical system of estimating quan- 
tities of materials and prices. Ву С. Н. WoLGE- 


MUTH, 128 pages, 16mo, flexible leatherette. .$1.0c Samson Cordage Works, 
For sale by DAVID WILLIAMS, 96-102 Reade St., М. Y, 115 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
WOODWORKERS’ MACHINE. 


I want to send you circulars of something novel and 
useful for your workshop. 


É L. F. PARKS, - 272 Colerain Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


TO ADVERTISE OUR 
SELF-SETTING PLANES, 


We send a 5c. Carpenters’ Cedar pencil free, 
with circulars, if this pe r is mentioned. 
6 5c. pencils by mail, 12c. 
144 5c. pencils by express, f.o.b., $1.50. 
Every pencil is AL. 


САСЕ TOOL CO., VINELAND, N. J. 


THE GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN 


RO OFING. 


We are now ready to supply the product of en- 
tirely new machinery and processes just completed, 
by which we not only have greatly improved 
the stren апа durability of our well-known 
ASBESTOS POOFING, but have also secured a degree 
of uniformity never before attained in any similar 
fabric. We offer this as the PERFECTED form of the 
portable Roofing which we have manufactured 
with continued improvements during the past thirty 
years, and as the most desirable Roofing for gen- 
eral purposes. 

The important features of our recent improve- 
ments, for which patents have been allowed in 
this Country and in Europe, are described in our 
new circular, which, with samples. will be sent 
free by mail. 

Our Asbestos Hoofing is now in use upon Fac- 
tories Foundries, Cotton Gins, Chemical "Works, 
Railroad Bridges, Cars, Steamboat Decks, etc., іп 
all parts of the world. 

It is supplied ready for use, in rolls of 200 square 
feet, and weigus with Asbestos Roof Coating, ready 
for shipment, about 85 pounds to 100 square feet. 

It is adapted for steep or flat roofs in all climates, 
and can be readily applied by unskilled workmen 

Agr There are inferior imitations of our Asbestos 
Roofing, purchasers are cautioned. 


Samples and Descriptive Prist List frec by тай. 


Н. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CO., 


BOLE MANUFACTURERS ОҒ 


Н. W. Johns’ Asbestos Liquid Paints, 
Fire - Proof Paints. Buiiding Felt, 
Steam - Pipe and Boiler Coverings, 
Asbestos Steam Packings, Caskets, etc. 
Vulcabeston Moulded Rings, Washers, etc. 


87 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Saves Coal, Keeps in the Heat, Keeps out Dampness, Malaria, ete. 


Takes the place 


of Back Plaster, is far Superior and Cheaper. 


NEPONSET WATER-PROOF FABRICS 


Are Necessary in the Erection of Every Well Constructed 


Building. 


ALL RELIABLE ARCHITECTS ENDORSE. 


Samples and full particulars FREE to all. 


Send for them to 


F. W. BIRD & SON, Sole Manufacturers, - 


East Walpole, Mass. 


“STAR BRAND.” 


This justly celebrated brand of Red Rosin-Sized Sheathing is manufactured only by us. 


If you cannot obtain it of your dealer 


write us for samples and prices. For strength, finish and beauty of color it cannot be equaled for the money. 


WARREN-EHRET COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of Building Papers, Roofing Felts, Carpet Linings, &c., 


432 MARKET STREET, - - 7e. = 
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The “Copper” House. 

A prominent feature of this issue is an 
article descriptive of what has lately been 
called in New York and vicinity the 
** copper" house. Тһе name was given to 
it during the time it was in process of erec- 
tion and is the compliment which the 
public pays to something unusual in 
building construction and ornamentation. 
The exterior embellishment of copper, 
however, is not the only striking feature 
about the building. The frame work, the 
manner in which the floors have been 
laid, the fire-proof construction and the 
method of heating, as well as other feat- 
ures, command attention. Our illustra- 
tions and description are sufficiently com- 
plete to give the reader a very clear idea 
of the appearance of the house, as well as 
а conception of the construction in all its 
various details. 


Carpentry and Building for 1892, 

With this issue of Carpentry and Build- 
ing is closed the thirleenth volume. 
Standing as we do at the close of one year 
and on the threshold of another, it is only 
natural that something should be offered 
concerning our plans for the future. It 
has long been the custom to issue pros- 
pectuses about this season, setting forth 
the leading features the new volume is to 
possess. We have never observed this 
plan as fully as some, for we believe that 
each volume finished is the best promise 
that can be made for that which is to 
come. We are conscious of some im- 
provement in Carpentry and Building ac- 
complished during the months of the 
year just closing, and we feel certain that 
the new year will witness still further 
advance. We have no important changes 
to announce, nor shall we in this place 
attempt to enumerate any special articles 
which we have arranged for publication. 
Such features more properly belong to 
the advertising pages, and in another part 
of this issue will be found a brief outline 
of what we have planned for 1892. 

A large number of subscriptions expire 
with our December number in each year, 
and it is our custom to take names off the 
list as soon as the timeis up. Therefore 
those who are tardy in renewing their 
subscriptions subject us to a considerable 
amount of work which promptness upon 
their part would obviate. There is in 
the first place taking the name from 
the list, and then when the renewal 
comes in a few days, or perhaps a 
few weeks, later, restoring it to the 
list. It would be a favor to us in the 
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sense of lessening work and avoiding 
chances of mistakes to have all those sub- 
scribers whose time expires with the 
present number remit promptly. When 
sending in your order for the new year 
please remember that the editor will be 
very glad to have a word from you con- 
cerning any questions which have come 
up in your every-day business, your 
opinions concerning different features of 
Carpenty and Building, or a discussion 
upon some point that may seem to be of 
interest. Our wishes for a prosperous 
and happy new year are extended to all 
our readers 


The New Unity Building. 

Among the tall structures rapidly ap- 
proaching completion in the city of Chi- 
cago and one which deserves more than 
passing attention is the new Unity Build- 
ing, located on Dearborn north of Wash- 
ington street. This structure is built with 
cast-iron columns and steel beams support- 
ing the floors, with columns braced with 
iron diagonal rods. The foundations are 
made of steel beams and rails bedded in 
concrete. The supporting cast-iron col- 
umns are constructed with a factor of 
safety of ten, while the customary factor 
for cast-iron columns in buildings is said 
to be only six. All the floors are con- 
structed of strong tile arches supported 
by steel beams. The partitions are of 
hollow tile and crystalline glass. The 
stairways are made of steel with marble 
treads. When completed the halls will 
be lined with white Italian marble, while 
the floors will be of mosaic and ornamental 
tile. It issaid that every square inch of 
metal furnishing will glitter witha triple 
plate of silver. An open court 50 x 60 feet 
occupies the center north half of the build- 
ing. Electric light, steam heat, plumb- 
ing and ventilation are also features of 
this structnre. The building will contain 
over 500 offices furnished in antique oak 
and silver plate will be arranged around 
& Gothic-shaped hallway on the 16 stories 
of the building. Six passenger elevators in- 
side the front entrance and a freight ele- 
vator in therear willfurnish rapid transit 
to the upper floors. Тһе walls of the 
lower 214 stories are of massive Bay of 
Fundy red granite, while the walls above 
are constructed of the finest quality of 
buff colored and pressed brick and terra 
cotta. 


Advantages of Organization. 

It has been a favorite phrase in the past 
with men in all branches of business to 
whom the advantages of organization 
have been suggested to say, “Оһ! І сап 
paddle my own canoe ;" but that time has 
gone by, and the stream is too full of 
craft to-day to permit this independent 
action to have any great factor of safety 
іп it, and the wise navigator will;consider 
the safety of others as tributary to hisown. 
The individual working from his own 
standpoint and representing no one but 
himself is virtually powerless to affect 
the issues of the day. In seeking to 
secure action upon the customs which 
affect the manner under which his 


business is conducted, he only becomes 
significant when he has joined with 
others, and others have joined with him, 
in а common purpose to modify and im- 
prove existing conditions and customs, 
and to create new ones, or develop plans 
for more sure advancement of the class 
or business to which he belongs. In the 
advancement and in the resultant better 
customs for general good, he participates 
and is benefited as an individual. The 
joining with others should not be a spas- 
modic outgrowth of some special danger 
or emergency, but should be а perma- 
nent, continual and purposeful amalga- 
mation, based upon the certainty that as 
long as man exists communities, social 
and business, must exist,and the interests 
of certain individuals will be indissolu- 
bly connected with the interests of other 
individuals, within boundaries distinctly 
marked and defined by the particular call- 
ings in which they are engaged. The 
Strength of organized action of many is 
clearly apparent as being infinitely greater 
than the utmost effort of an individual or 
of the disunited action of many, and it is 
from the judicious use of the power of 
united action that reforms are brought 
about and old customs are superseded by 
new ànd better ones. The work of the 
National Association of Builders has been 
to secure unity and harmony of action by 
the. greatest possible number, selected 
from the principal business centers of the 
country, upon subjects that are live 
issues, and the value of its efforts is 
evidenced in the fact that it has five 
times gathered together representatives 
from the majority of the important cities 
in the United States, to consider the best 
means for improving the facilities for 
transacting the builders’ business. This 
consideration has resulted in giving to 
builders at large feasible plans for cor- 
recting evil practices that obtain, and in 
the creation of a feeling of harmony 
that never before existed among the 
members of the trade. 


Advice to Builders. 

Members of local builders exchanges, 
we think, would do well to profit by the 
advice of Richard M. Hunt, ex-president 
of the American Institute of Architects, 
given to members of the local chapters 
of that organization. In commenting 
upon the importance of strong local asso- 
ciations, in order to confer benefit either 
upon the members or upon the general 
public, he says that ‘‘it is the duty of 
every member of a local organization to 
do all in his power to assist the work of 
the body, and if unable through profes- 
sional engagements to give his personal 
time to the work for good, he should at 
least bear his share of the expense in- 
curred in its vigorous prosecution.” 


Reception to Visiting Architects. 
During the annual convention of the 
American Institute of Architects, which 
was recently held in Boston, the Master 
Builders’ Association of that city ten- 
dered a reception to the visiting delegates 
and to the Boston Society of Architects. 
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The entire building in which the exchange 
rooms of the association are located, be- 
ing owned by the association and occupied 
by its members, was brilliantly lighted 


and presented a very attractive appear- ` 


ance. The exchange rooms were taste- 
fully decorated with foliage plants, and 
in the committee room adjoining was 
spread an excellent collation. Several of 
the members offered additional entertain- 
ment in their offices in various portions 
of the building, and the whole affair 
passed off in а most gratifying manner. 
The facilities offered in the arrange- 
ment of the exchange rooms for the 
transaction of business were a revelation 
to many of the visiting architects, as 
many had never seen a builders’ exchange 
where such complete and thorough atten- 
tion is given to every need of the mem- 
bers and where the practical value of such 
organizations is so clearly demonstrated. 
The visitors displayed the keenest interest 
in the plan upon which the exchange is 
conducted and were unanimous in the 
opinion that a similar institution would 
materially assist in the transaction of the 
building business in every city of any im- 
portance in the country. The orchestra 
rendered the last number at a late hour, 
and the guests departed with expressions 
of appreciation of a delightful entertain- 
ment and a feeling that it is good for men 
to know each other, and that such gather- 
ings create and foster friendliness and 
harmony among the members of a great 
calling. 

New Railway Station. 

The passenger depot of the Philadelphia 
and Reading Railroad, which is about to 
be put up at Twelfth and Market streets, 
Philadelphia, will be among the hand- 
somest structures of‘its kind in the coun- 
try. The building will be eight stories in 
hight, the first four of which are to be of 
pink granite, while the remainder will be 
of light brick and terra cotta. The main 
floor, with the exception of the entrance 
to the station, which is on a level with 
the sidewalk, will be а few steps below 
the street. The half basement below will 
contain six stores on the Market street 
front, and one on Twelfth street. On the 
first floor will be ticket offices, large pas- 
senger lobby and baggage rooms. The 
second floor will contain the general wait- 
ing room, 100 x 75 feet, with the ladies’ 
' room, 44 x 56 feet,to the right, and the 
dining room and restaurant to the left. 
The half story between the second and 
third floors will contain the offices of the 
operating department of the Terminal 
Company. The remaining floors of the 
building will be used for the general 
offices of the company. It is said that 
the structure is the design of President 
McLeod, and the result will be a structure 
in the late Italian Renaissance style of 
architecture. 

Building Outlook in the South. 

In writing of the change that is taking 
place in the building trade and the im- 
provement in the character of the houses 
now being erected in that vicinity, a 
Roanoke architect contributes the fol- 
lowing to a Southern journal: *'Archi- 
tecture and the building trade, іп com- 
mon with all other lines of develop- 
ment, have suffered severely from the 
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financial depression, but indications now 
point to an active season immediately 
ahead, and by spring we may expect the 
greatest activity which our section has 
ever seen. One very marked improve- 
ment is in the character of the buildings. 
During the speculative fever hundreds of 
buildings sprung up and were sold before 
completed. The object of the owner was 
merely to sell or to enhance the value of 
adjoining property, and every other con- 
sideration, architectural effect, sanitary 
conditions and even safety of construction, 
were utterly ignored. Now more houses 
are being built for homes or for permanent 
investments, and more attention is paid 
to design and to constructive details. We 
have now on our boards a larger number 
of houses of this kind and first-class busi- 
ness buildings than at any time during 
the present year. There is a marked im- 
provement, too, in churches and public 
buildings. We are looking forward to a 
time of great prosperity, and expect from 
now on to have our boards crowded.” 


Tall Buildings in Chicago. 

The erection of more high buildings in 
Chicago is being opposed by а consid- 
erable number of the substantial business 
men of that city. Public sentiment in this 
case has undergone a curious change. The 
development of the Western metropolis 
from a collection of hastily constructed 
frame buildings to stately business houses 
of brick, stone, iron and steel was re- 
garded with great pride by all the citizen.s 
The capitalists who first had the nerve to 
run up structures six and seven stories in 
hight were lauded to the skies as men of 
remarkable enterprise. The era of nine 
and ten story buildings was hailed as an 
auspicious omen of the bright future for 
those who owned Chicago real estate. 
Then an advance was made to 12 and 13 
story buildings without a word of dis- 
approbation from the citizens, who were 
apparently prouder than ever of the man- 
ner in which their buildings were reaching 
skyward. But the 16 and 18 story build- 
ings now being completed, and the still 
taller edifices contemplated, have induced 
the inquiry as to whether or not a limit 
should be established to the ambitious 
schemes of builders or capitalists. The 
effect of high buildings is discussed from 
a sanitary point of view, their probable 
safety from the standpoint of the engineer 
and their commercial value to the city in 
general from the real estate owners’ and 
investors'standpoint. Тһе possibility of 
the city authorities taking action to re- 
strict future building operations to nine 
or ten stories is regarded by some real es- 
tate owners as sufficiently promising to 
lead them to take out permits now for 
high buildings to be erected next year. 
Meanwhile the manufacturers of struct- 
ural material and contractors interested 
in building operations are rather uncon- 
cerned in the discussion of the question, 
as the limitation of hight merely means 
ап increase in the number of business 
blocks. 


The Majestic Hotel. 


One of the largest hotels now in process 
of erection in New York City is the 
Majestic, located on Eighth avenue be- 
tween Seventy-first and Seventy-second 
streets. It will have a frontage of 204 
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feet facing on Central Park and 139 feet 
on the side streets. It will be 12 stories 
in hight and will have basement, cellar 
and sub-cellar. It is being erected by a 
syndicate of New York capitalists and 
with the furnishings will cost about 
$3,000,000. The plans were prepared by 
Architect Alfred Tucker. The sub-cellar 
and basements will be fitted with com- 
plete steam and electric plants, ventilating 
apparatus, ice machines and other ma- 
chinery necessary for the proper conduct 
of a hotel of this size and character. A 
ladies’ billiard room will be a feature 
which we think has never before been in- 
corporated in any other hotel. The first 
story of the structure will have a grand 
entrance from Seventy-second street, 
opening into а large lobby. Тһе recep- 
tion rooms, public parlors, libraries, 
drawing rooms and other public apart- 
ments will be on the first floor. A dining 
room beautifully decorated and measur- 
ing 150 feet square, having a capacity 
of seating 700 people, will also be located 
on the first floor. The remaining floors 
of the hotel will be divided into suites of 
from two to five rooms each, with bath- 
rooms and private halls. There will be 
600 rooms and 268 bathrooms. Three 
fast-running elevators will carry guests 
from the lower to the upper floors. The 
material employed in the construction of 
the building will be Gatelowbridge stone, 
brick and terra cotta. The style of 
architecture will be modern Renaissance. 
It is hoped to have the building ready for 
business in October, 1892. 


A Costly Private Residence. 


A private residence which will approach 
the French Renaissance in its style of ar- 
chitecture, and which will cost, when 
completed, $120,000, is about to be put up 
by Joseph D. Potts, at Wyebrooke, near 
Downingtown, Pa. The building will be 
constructed of indiana limestone, and 
when completed will look, it is said, like 
a French chateau. The front will be im- 
posing and in many respects unique. A 
handsome porte cochere will extend over 
the driveway that winds in and out 
through the grounds. There will be a 
porch 58 feet long by 1114 feet in width, 
the front work of which will be composed 
of stone colonnades, while the floor will 
be of marble. At each end of it will be an 
entrance through a vestibule, with a hall- 
way 22 x 39 feet. The house will bea 
double one, and on the first floor will be 
two dining rooms, each 30 x 20 feet, fin_ 
ished in hard wood to correspond with the 
Elizabethan period. The hallways will 
be very artistic, finished in quartered oak 
with polished wood floors. The parlors 
will be finished in hard wood, with uphol- 
stering and dressing of Louis XV style in 
gold and white. Back of the parlors will 
be a library 32 x 20 feet, finished in the 
Italian Renaissance style. The second 
floor will contain six large bed chambers, 
two boudoirs and six servants’ rooms. 
There will also be seven bathrooms on 
this floor, each finished in marble and tile. 


All the wood work on the second floor will 
be in cherry. Each room will contain a 
mantelpiece and an open fire place. On 
the third floor will be two large billiard 
rooms and nine bed chambers, besides a 
large storeroom and two bathrooms. 
The entire building will be lighted by gas 
and electricity. 
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A COTTAGE HOSPITAL. 


T IS NOT so very many years ago that 
I such a thing as a hospital ш the 
smaller cities and country towns was 
unknown, and whenever a person met 
with an accident of any kind he was, ава 
usual thing, taken to the nearest house, or 
to his home, if close at hand, to be cared 
for. This plan had its objections, and as 
the needs of hospital accommodations be- 
came more urgent there were those to in- 
augurate a movement to secure them. 
The first attempts to establish small hos- 
pitals in country towns, however,were met 
with a great dealof opposition upon the 
part of the resident population, but when 
the advantages of such institutions were 
more fully appreciated, local prejudice 
was overcome and the work was carried 
to asuccessful issue. Since the first cot- 
tage hospital, as it may be termed, was 
established, a number of others have been 
erected in various localities, the one here 
illustrated havin£ been builtat Flushing, 
L.L, alittle more than three years ago. 
This building, located on the corner of 
Parsons and Forest avenues,was designed 
by Charles Н. Smith, architect, of No. 
106 Broadway, New York City, a gentle- 
inan who was also prominently identified 


feet 4 inches. Each ward contains eight 
beds, although there is sufficient room 
for ten should occasion require the use of 
that number. Opening out of each ward 
is a linen closet, while at theextreme ends 
of the building are the rooms for the 
nurses. These rooms measure 9 feet by 10 
feet, and opening out of each ward is also 
a bathroom measuring 6 х 11 feet. Тһе 
extension at the rear of the main building 
is occupied by dining room, 12 feet by 14 
feet, and also by an operating room fitted 
with all the necessary conveniences and 
measuring 121g feet by 16 feet. On the 
second floor of the hospital are five bed- 
rooms of good size, provided with ample 
closet room and also a commodious bath- 
room. Тһе third floor is used for storage 


purposts. 
The bailding has hard wood floors 
throughout and hard finished walls and 


therefore important that your co-opera- 
tion be certainly secured in the interest 
of the association which you represent. 
None of the local associations is as yet 
so completely developed that there has 
ceased to be need of the persistent effort 
of the individual members in its behalf, 
and in all probability the time will never 
come when individual effort can be spared. 
You are therefore urged to continue in 
regular attendance upon all the meetings 
of your association, and to actively investi- 
gate, study and promote all matters that 
will tend to strengthen and improve it. 
You are also urged to correspond with the 
secretary of the National Association 
upon all matters that may encourage or 
discourage you or your association, to 
the end that he may inform or advise you, 
as the case may require, on matters of 
administration, questions of improved 
condition or any other affairs connected 
with your interest. You are urged toex- 
amine carefully the monthly utterances 
from the secretary's department in the 
columns of Carpentry and Building, the 
recognized publication of the National 
Association, and to contribute informa- 
tion to the secretary for dissemination 


A Cottage Hospital.—Perspective View.—Charles H. Smith, Architect, New York City. 


with the erection of the cottage hospital 
located at Plainfield, N. J. 

The engravings which we present upon 
this and the following pages indicate the 
general appearance of the hospital at 
Flushing, while showing the arrange- 
ment of the rooms and the provision 
made for patients. The building stands 
back somewhat from the roadway, with 
drives and walks leading to it laid out in 
an artistic and attractive manner. It 
has a frontage of 106 feet and a depth of 
51 feet, the main structure being three 
stories in hight, while the wings at the 
east and west are one story in hight. In 
the basement is the kitchen, 12 x 19 feet, 
ample closet room, pantry, sink, range, 
&c., a laundry 18 feet by 11 feet in size 
and a boiler and coal room 18 x 94 feet. 

The main entrance to the ground or 
first floor is reached across a broad piazza 
on the south side of the building. At the 
left of the lobby is the reception room, 
nearly 18 x 17 feet in size. In the rear is 
the main hall, which opens at the right 
into the men’s ward and at the left into 
the women’s ward. The two wards are 
similar in their general arrangement, 
each measuring 28 feet 10 inches by 23 
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ceilings. A great deal of attention has 
been given to the proper ventilation of 
the building and the sanitary arrange- 
ments are first class in every particular. 
The building is heated by steam and was 
erected at a cost of about $7000, all of 
which was raised through the energy of 
the ladies composing the Board of Mana- 
pers, The cornerstone was laid on May 
80, 1887, with Masonie ceremonies, апа 
the building was finally completed and 
opened for the reception of patients in 
April, 1888. 


n 
Local Associations of Builders. 


A few weeks ago W. H. Sayward, sec- 
retary of the National Association of 
Builders, issued a circular letter to mem- 
bers of exchanges in different parts of the 
country, reading as follows : 

The strengthening of local bodies of 
builders is one of the fundamental feat- 
ures of the work of the National Associa- 
tion of Builders, for without the exist- 
ence of strong local bodies the efforts of 
the central body to set up better methods 
and practices can be of little avail. It is 


through this channel. You are urged to 
devote as much time as possible to the 
careful examination of all the past work 
of the National Association and apply the 
principles therein contained for the devel- 
opment and improvement of your home 
association, You are urged to constant 
criticism of all that the National Asso:ia- 
tion has done or may be doing, to the end 
that more perfect results may be secured. 
It is only by this personal, persistent, 
intelligent work that the ends sought for 
may be secured, and it is hoped that you 
may be counted upon as a constant corres- 
pondent and active helper in the great 
work undertaken. 

A document covering one of the most 
important decisions ever reached by a 
court of law in matters concerning the in- 
terests of builders has been recently dis- 
tributed from the тегү fe office, and 
your especial attention is called to it and 
to the fact that it was largely through the 
influence and strength given by а thor- 
oughly established association of builders 
that the plaintiff in the case was encour- 
aged to proceed with the suit. 

This illustration of the influence of 
well-organized bodies of builders and the 
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further demonstrations of the usefulness 
of the National Association in advancing 
this and all other practical efforts for the 
protection of builders, in such fashion 
that all may be informed and benefited 
thereby, is convincing proof of the value 
of both local and national bodies, even if 
there were not a multitude of other facts 
and advantages which fix the necessity of 
both kinds of organization beyond doubt. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


TRAP SIPHONAGE AND TRAP-SEAL PROTEC- 
TION. Ву Prof. J. E. Denton. 56 pages. 
(Reprinted from Vol. XVI of the “ Transac- 
tions" of the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation). 


This pamphlet gives а detailed account 
of an extended series of experiments in 
trap syphonage conducted at the Stevens 
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protect the seal of a three-quarter 5 trap, 
aving only 11-inch depth of seal, 
against the greatest suction syphonage 
influence which can be produced by any 
flow of water into a 2-inch waste pipe of 
any hight; but it is not a complete pro- 
tection under certain conditions of back 
pressure. 
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in plumbing practice in a 4-inch waste 


pipe. 

4. That the use of mercury in a Mc- 
Clellan vent can be relied upon to afford a 
reliable and indestructible seal. 


THE STONE MASON AND THE BRICKLAYER.— 
By various practical writers; 271 pages; 
11 folding plates and 224 illustrations in the 
text. Bound іп cloth covers. Published by 
Ward, Lock & Co. Price, $2. 


This work, as its name indicates, is de- 
signed for the stone mason and brick- 
layer, and consists of practical details 
and drawings illustrating the various de- 
partments of the industrial arts of 
masonry and bricklaying, with notes on 
the materials used, stones, bricks, tiles, 
limes, mortars, cements and concretes. 
The matter comprising the greater por- 


Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J. 
Two lines of waste pipe, 68 feet high, 
were erected, with branches from each on 
the several floors, to which various tra 

were applied and tested, and the results 
minutely recorded. These tests were in- 
tended to show the relative capacity and 
the degree of reliability to be attached to 
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tion of this volume appeared originally in 
a serial entitled “Тһе Industrial Self- 
Instructor" under the two heads “Тһе 
Stone Mason" and “Тһе Bricklayer." 
The work is profusely illustrated, and, 
while written from the English stand- 

int, will be found to contain a great 

eal in the way of suggestions that can- 
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Basement Plan. 


A Cottage Hospital.— Elevation and Basement Plan.—Scale, 1-16 Inch to the Foot. 


the several methods and means of preserv- 
ing the кар seal now known іп plumbin; 
practice. The pamphlet contains muc 
that will interest architects, plumbers 
and sanitarians. 

As a result of the experiments and ob- 
servations made, Professor Denton ar- 
rives at certain general conclusions, 
among which were the following : 

21. That 1814 feet of 11¢-inch wrought- 
iron pipe, with two elbows, will safely 


oso; Google 


2. That a single 112-іпеһ McClellan 
vent affords the same protection as 1814 
feet of 1%-іпсһ pipe and two elbows 
against suction, and better protection 
against back pressure. 

8. That either а 2-inch or a 114-іпсһ 
McClellan vent at each fixture connection 
on а 4-inch waste pipe, closed at the top, 
will protect a three-quarter S trap with a 
11$-inch seal againt the greatest syphon- 
age influence of any discharge occurring 


not fail to gs both interesting and 
valuable to the American reader. 


COMBINED Book ОҒ SasH, Doors, BLINDS, 
Мототхав, &c. 312 P es. Profusely illus- 
trated. Bound in cloth. blished by Rand, 
McNally & Co. Price, $1.50. 


This work gives attention to all kinds 
of interior and exterior finish ; presents 
directions for ordering sash, doors, blinds, 
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frames, moldings, &c.; gives designs 
showing the latest styles of embossed, 
ground and cut glass, brackets, scroll and 
turned work, wood drapery, store fronts, 
corner blocks and beads, plinth blocks, 
sawed and turned balustrades, door and 
window frames, pulpits, pew ends, &c. 
The engravings are well executed, show- 
ing in a very clear and comprehensive 
manner the prominent features of the 
work presented. Price-lists and other 
tables showing many of the sizes in which 
the designs are made are also presented, 
together with a revised edition of the 
* New Universal Molding Book,” giving 
full size of moldings and the exact meas- 
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urement іп inches on each molding. А 
price-list of moldings is one of the feat- 
ures of the book. 


a 


Value of the Work of the National 
Association. 


BY W. H. SAYWARD. 


The question of the expense entailed 
upon a local exchange by its connection 
with the National Association of Builders 
is one that has been fruitful of more or 
less discussion, and in a recent considera- 
tion of the subject by a publication which 
claims to voice the sentiments of a certain 
filial body, but which is entirely without 
the sanction of the exchange, the question 
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have accrued to their association, and 
hence to themselves individually, from 
the work of the national body, are apt to 
look at the lump sum pai 


by the ex- 
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. 

He must, indeed, be an egotistical per- 
son who is of the opinion that he can learn 
nothing from members of his calling 
throughout this broad land; and yet 
an objection to provide the funds neces- 
sary to maintain the National Association 
upon the high plane on which it has been 
established is paramount to saying that 
there is no benefit to be derived from 
systematic and unceasing effort to place 
before the builders of the country every 
suggestion and plan that is offered for 
the improvement of the business and the 
customs under which it is conducted. 
The builder who fails to comprehend the 
value of the work of the National Asso- 
ciation is most likely one who also fails 
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to comprehend that there is a certain duty 
incumbent upon him before he ean be in 
a position to realize any value to himself. 
Money would be of no value to him un- 
less he reached out his hand to take it, 
and made some use of it, and it is the 
same with the work of the National Asso- 
ciation ; the results of its labors are of no 
value to any one unless the concentrated 
judgment it has secured is made use of 
by those for whose benefit it was intended. 


SPECIFIC BENEFITS. 


A few of the specific benefits which 
the National Association has placed 
within the reach of builders are a uni- 
form contract; a form of arbitration for 
the settlement of all differences between 
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A Cottage Hospital.—Floor Pians,—Scale, 1-16 Inch to 


is asked, ‘‘ Why should we (as an exchange) 

y so large asum to the National Associa- 
Fon? What has it ever done for us ?” 

In the first place, the consideration of 
the subject from this standpoint is wrong ; 
and in the next place, a very cursory ex- 
amination of the annual reports of the 
National Association will indicate, in a 
measure, the work that has been done in 
which each filial body has shared the 
benefits. 


THE QUESTION OF EXPENSE. 


Members of local exchanges who have 
failed to comprehend the benefits that 


' Digitized by Goi gle 


change into the national treasury as bein 

disproportionate to the value received. 
For instance, if their exchange has 100 
members, under the assessment of 1891 
the amount remitted by the treasurer 
would be $300, which they look upon as a 
large sum of money, failing to realize 
that no matter how great or small the 
total is, it is but the contribution of $3, 
once during the year, from each of a num- 
ber of business men who are gathered 
into an organization for the purpose of 
improving the facilities for transacting 
their business and the betterment of the 
conditions by which it is surrounded. 


the Foot. 


employees and workmen ; a code of prac- 
tice for the government of the business 
of sub-contracting ; rules and conditions 
for estimating work; the establishment 
of legal precedent in favor of the lowest 
bidder (case of McNeil vs. the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce); the forma- 
tion of lines upon which new exchanges 
can be successfully conducted ; without 
mentioning the numberless Relig cases 
where benefit has been conferred upon 
exchanges and individuals through ad- 
vice and counsel; the persistent advocacy 
of betterment of all conditions in the 
building business and the intelligent en- 
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ment of every effort for the bene- 
fit of the builder himself. 


PRACTICAL INSTANCES OF VALUE. 


Two recent instances of the value of 
the work of the National Association are 
shown in the city of Pittsburgh. That city 
recently experienced one of the most stub- 
born strikes that the building trades have 
known of late years, and the state- 
ment of the director of the National As- 
sociation from that city is to the effect 
that the use of the uniform contract 
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қал eee Dounes огы Шан 
. He found those of England and 
Scotland su — A, ме ас, дай е» 
peciall is visit е Sea- 
man’s Tape in Liverpool. After his re- 
turn he employed an architect, who 
followed out his ideas in pl the in- 
terior arrangement of the Friendshi 
Hotel, Mr. Clark having previously құсты | 
to erect the building, which covers two 
city lots and is a substantial structure, 
with fair architectural pretensions. 

The hotel, which is intended for the ac- 
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with its strike clause is the only thing 
that enabled the contractors to carry 
their efforts to successful issue without 
losing contracts in hand and incurring 
much ter financial loss than they sus- 
tained in the trouble. The other instance 
is that the only trade not affected by the 
strike in that city was the stonecutters, 
who had adopted the form of arbitration 
as recommended by the National Associa- 
tion, and not а man lost а day's work 
during the disturbance. 


THE RESULT AGAINST THE COST. 


Without going more into detail upon 
the subject, it is pertinent to state ї 
every recommendation of the National 
Association means something. It — 
sents the combined opinions of the t 
men in the business:from all over the 
country, and in no case where any of these 
recommendations has been adopted by 
filial bodies and consistent effort been 
made to secure its operation has anything 
but the most signal success resul 

The total cost thus far has been, to each 
member of an exchange that has been affili- 
ated with the national body since its or- 
ganization, just $14 in six years for the 
maintenance of an institution that has been 
constantly at work for the benefit of the 
trade at large, and has been the means of 
bringing together the best minds in the 
country for the purpose of securing opin- 
ions and action upon theissues which most 
affect builders. 


i—i 


A Chicago Workingman’s Hotel. 


When the new seven-story building at 
School and Clinton streets, half a block 
south of Madison street, Chicago, is com- 

leted it will be opened up as the model 
ing house of the country, under the 
name of the Friendship Hotel. The build- 
ing is being constructed by John М. Clark, 
Collector of the Port, but all the interior 


landlords. 
Prior to arranging the plans for the in- 
terior Mr. Moris went to Europe and in- 
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to mischief. means of this contrivance 
Mr. Moris holds that every guest's room 
will be as secure as though it were sur- 
rounded by walls of steel. 
The office will be located on the first 

floor, on which also will be arranged a 
reading room and a lib , Which will be 
e features of the Noliquor 
or card playing will be allowed in the 
hotel, but a room will be set apart for 
aves of chess, checkers and dominoes. 
A barber shop, where the patrons of the 
house will be given special rates, will also 
find space on this floor. In the basement 
there will be a lunch room, with prices as 
low as possible, and also a bathroom with 
six tubs, which will be at the services of 
lod, from 5 o’clock in the morning 
until midnight. New applicants for lodg- 
MH use the bathroom 
the first day they are inmates of the hotel 
—just as a guarantee of good fath. On 
the six floors on which the rooms are 
located there will be a lavatory with 
marble basins and all the things енеке 
to ote cleanliness, including hot an 
cold water, soap, towels, shoe-blacking 
stands, clothes hes, &c. The whole 
building will be heated by steam and 
ighted by gas and electricity. 

the construction of the building the 
subject of ventilation has received special 
attention, and on each sleeping floor will 
be 12 bb gpl yA inches and ұйы 
a capacity of с i e atmosphere oi 
each floor every 20 conten. On the top 
floor will be a hospital ward of two rooms, 
which will be in charge of competent 
nurses and under the supervision of a regu- 
lar medical practitioner, who will be re- 
cede d ше оиы оё no ыйы. This 

ital wi open to all regular patrons 
of the house. Those wbo sre кіші will be 


one of 
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A Cottage Hospital.—Elevations.—Scale, 1-16 Inch to the Foot. 


commodation of unmarried men from the 
ranks of mechanics and laboring classes, 
will have 540 rooms fitted up on the six 
upper floors of the building. Each room 
is intended for the accommodation of but 
one guest, and each will be furnished with 
an oak bedstead, with wire springs and 
moss matresses, а table, a chair and a 
wardrobe. The rooms will be 6 x 7 feet 
in dimension and be divided by partitions 
8 feet high, and a clever device will be 
utilized to keep each guest’s room sacred 
from intruders and thieves. The coping 
of the partitions will be covered with cop- 
per, under which will run a wire connected 
with an electric contrivance in the office. 
The me of a finger placed on the cop- 
per band will be sufficient to send an 
alarm to the office and to notify the 
watchman on the floor that some one is up 


expected to pay for their treatment and 
the necessary medicines, but none will be 
refused admission to the hospital on ac- 
count oflack of means. Ап elevator will 
be one of the luxuries of the establish- 


ment. 
Rooms will be let at 15, 20 and 25 cents 


а night, or $1, $1.25 and $1.50 a week. 
The Friendship Hotel will be ready to re- 
ceive lodgers September 1, when it will be 


formally opened with music, literary exer- 
cises and other big doings. Messrs. Moris 
and Foy are eady operating three 
lodging houses on the West Side and are 
caring for 725 rooms. Mr. Moris said: 
* We will make the Friendship the model 
lodging house of the world. It will be a 
home for our men, and we expect to take 
our guests from the best classes of labor- 
ing men and single men with trades.” 
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Convention of the American Institute of Architects. 


HE TWENTY-FIFTH annual con- 

vention of the American Institute of 

. „Architects was held іп Boston, be- 

ginning October 98, and adjourning on 
the 30th. 

The attendance was larger than at any 
previous convention of the institute, and 
the meeting generally satisfactory, al- 
though the effect of the loss of the secre- 
tary, Jno. W. Root, by death early in the 
year, was plainly visible. 

The first morning was devoted to the 
address of Richard M. Hunt, and the re- 
ports of the directors and various com- 
mittees. Mr. Hunt made an interesting 
review of the affairs of the past year as 
they have appeared from an architectural 
standpoint, touching various events of 
interest to the profession. In passing he 
paid an земаа tribute to the memo- 
ries of John W. Root, O. P. Hatfield and 
other members who have died during the 
pas year, referring to them in the highest 

erms. 


In speaking of means for increasing the 
usefulness of the institute, Mr: Hunt said 
that “ АП members of the institute here- 


after elected should be members of one of 
its chapters. Everything possible should 
be done to strengthen the chapters, for it 
is on them that the life and vigor of the 
institute depends, as without them it can 
accomplish little, if anything. Each 
chapter should be in constant touch with 
its surroundings, and should keep watch 
over all matters of interest to the pro- 
fession, and should be геаду to give warn- 
ing or advice, as the case might be. How, 
otherwise, would it be possible to intro- 
duce the many needed improvements 
pertaining to the calling, the want of 
which is so sorely felt throughout the 
country, such as proper building laws, 
guidance and advice about the location 
and the designing of public buildings, 
&c., &e.? Such work cannot be done at 
the annual conventions; it can alone be 
accomplished by the local chapters, and 
such work, properly directed, would be 
beneficial not only to the general public, 
but to every member of the ipe es I 
consider it the bounden duty of every 
member to aid the chapters in every pos- 
sible way. If unable, on account of pro- 
fessional engagements or otherwise, to 
give one's time to such good work, one 
should at least bear his share of the ex- 
pense incurred in its vigorous prosecu- 
tion." 

The address included allusions to archi- 
tectural competition, architectural man- 
agement and features of the World's 
Fair, an American style of architecture, 
regulation of the hight of buildings and 
other topics of interest. Mr. Hunt's ad- 
dress was one of the most interesting and 
instructive features of the convention. 

The directors reported that there had 
been two meetings of the Executive Com- 
mittee during the past year, which devel- 
oped the fact that chapters and members 
generally were entirely satisfied with the 
condition of affairs in their profession and 
with the work of the institute. Two new 
chapters have been formed and 80 mem- 
bers have been elected. 

The report of the treasurer showed the 
institute to be in good financialcondition, 
with a balance of over $2200 on hand. 

No reports were offered by the Com- 
mittees on Education, Code of Profes- 
sional Ethics, Clerk of Works, or Conser- 
vation of Public Architecture. Тһе Com- 
mittee on Uniform Contract reported that 
there had transpired several modifications 
which seemed desirable in the form, but 
that it was considered unwise to take ac- 
tion until it should be more thoroughly 
tested. Тһе report of the Committee of 
Conference with the National Associa- 
tions of Builders, Fire Engineers, Build- 
ing Inspectors and Board of Underwriters 
was deferred until after the next meeting 
of the Joint Committee, which will be in 
January next at Cleveland. 

The afternoon was deyoted to routine 


Google 


work and to the reading of a paper by W. 
L. B. Jenny of Chicago on the Construc- 
tion of High Buildings. The work of the 
committee appointed for the purpose of 
securing the passage of a law in New 
York State for the licensing of architects 
through an examination by a State Board 
of Architects, to be created, in order that 
legal status may be given the profes- 
sion was approved. А bill to this end has 
been favorably reported on by the Legis- 
lature, but from some cause or other it 
has never yet been put to vote. 


Second Day. 


The first business of the second morn- 
ing was the аррошицоп of a committee, 
under preamble and resolutions, with in- 
structions to prepare a bill for submission 
to Congress, authorizing the Secretary of 
the Treasury, in his discretion, to obtain 
plans, drawings and ifications for the 
erection of public buildings through 
competition by architects under such 
conditions as he may prescribe, and to 
make payment for the architects’ services 
out of the appropriations for the respect- 
ive buildings. 

Papers on the following subjects were 
read: ‘‘Comparative Architecture,” by 
Prof. Barr Ferree of the University of 
Pennsylvania; “ Antecedents of Gothic 
Architecture,” by Prof. Chas. H. Moore 
of Harvard University, and “ Агсһі- 
tectural Education," submitted by the 
Cleveland Chapter of the A. I. А. All of 
the pepers were favorably received. 

The afternoon was spent in sight seeing 
and in a trip down Boston Harbor. 


Third Day. 


The business of the last day was princi- 
pally the election of officers and directors, 
with the following result : 

а а i Н. Kendall, New York, 


Secretary.—Dankmar Adler, Chicago, Ш. 
Treasurer.—Samuel А. Treat, Chicago, Ш. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


First Vice-President.—Alfred Stone, Prov- 
idence, R. I. 

Second. Vice-President.—E. C. Cabot, Bos- 
ton, Mass 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
For three years. 


Richard M. Hunt, New York, N. Y. 

E. M. Wheelright, Boston, Mass. 

James W. McLaughlin, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
William S. Eames, St. Louis, Mo. 

C. F. McKim, New York, N. Y. 

William Worth Carlin, Buffalo, N. Y. 

S. 8. Beman, Chicago, Ill. 

William C. Smith, Nashville, Tenn. 


For two years. 


W. M. Poindexter, Washington, D. C. 
C. J. Clark, Louisville, Ky. 

Levi F. Schofield, Cleveland, Ohio. 

M. J. Dimmock, Richmond, Va. 
George B. Ferry, Milwaukee, Wis. 
George C. Mason, Jr., Philadelphia. 
E. Е. Fassett, Portland, Maine. 

A. W. Longfellow, Boston, Mass, 


For one year. 


Charles W. Cummings, Boston, Mass. 
James С. Cutler, Rochester, Х, Y. 
James H. Windrim, Philadelphia, Pa. 
William Le Baron Jenney, Chicago, Ill. 
Henry Van Brunt, Kansas City, Mo. 
Charles E. Illsley, St. Louis, Mo 

Н. J. Hardenburgh, New York, N. Y. 
Cass Gilbert, St. Paul, Minn. 


The following is a list of the standing 
committees for 1892 and their members: 


COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
қалап М. Hunt, chairman, New York, 
N. Y. 
William Le Baron Jenney, Chicago, Ill. 
Dankmar Adler, Chicago, Ill. 


Charles F. McKim, New York, N. Y. 
Henry Van Brunt, Kansas City, Mo. 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION. 
Prof, Russell Sturges, chairman, New York, 


„ 45 
Prof. William R, Ware, New York, N. Y. 


Prof. N. Clifford Ricker, Champaign, Ill. 
Т. М. Clark, Boston, Mass. 
Prof. C. Francis Osborne, Ithaca, №. Y. 


COMMITTEE ON CODE OF PROFESSIONAL 
ETHICS. 

Louis H. Sullivan, chairman, Chicago, Ill. 

E. H. Kendall, New York, N. Y. 

W. W. Carlin, Buffaio, ЇЧ. Y. 

Henry Van Brunt, Kansas City. Mo. 

R. W. Gibson, New York, N. Y. 


COMMITTEE ON CLERK OF WORKS 
R. W. Gibson, chairman, New York, N. Y. 
D. Adler, Chicago, Ill. 
W. G. Preston, ton, Mass. 
J. W. McLaughlin, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
J. G. Cutler, Rochester, N. Y. 


COMMITTEE ON UNIFORM CONTRACT. 


O. P. Hatfield, chairman, New York, N. Y. 
D. Adler, Chicago, lll. 
Alfred Stone, Providence, R. I. 


COMMITTEE UPON CONSERVATION OF 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


The presidents of chapters. 
COMMITTEE ON COMPETITION CODE. 
(To be appointed by the Board of Directors.) 


On the evening of the 28th а reception 
was tendered the visitors by the Master 
Builders’ Association, which proved а 
thoroughly enjoyable affair, and on the 
next evening а banquet was given at the 
Hotel Thorndyke by the Boston Society 
of Architects. 


— - — ——— -- 


Definition of the Term Bay Window. 


А case came up in the Chicago courts 
recently which necessitated expert testi- 
mony in the matter of a definition of the 
term “bay window." А definition was 
formulated and agreed to by some of the 
most eminent members of the architect- 
ural profession, says the Inland Architect. 
and this definition was the one accepted 
by the court. As it will be of interest to 
the profession generally, we give it: 
“Bay window, an adjunct of any shape 
that is designed to be an enlargement to a 
room, and which projects beyond the ex- 
terior face of a main wall of a building, * 
and does not extend above the main cor- 
nice. It may have its foundation in the 
ground, or be supported on corbels or 
otherwise.” It is probable that this was 
not intended as a '* dictionary definition," 
but was made with special reference 
to this case, but that it may not be re- 
garded as final it would seem well to com- 
ment upon it. It is a fair definition of 
bay, though not in the generally accepted 
architectural signification of that term, 
and it is equally applicable to niche, or to 
alcove, but it does not define *'bay win- 
dow” at all. Would not “ glazed” ad- 
junct shed a little light on the subject? 
Even thus modified the definition would 
not cover bay window alone, but would 
include a bay with a window in it, which, 
we take it, is not necessarily a bay win- 
dow. A bay window should be a more 
than one-sided affair. It would seem 
well, also, to remove the definition beyond 
the limits of a special case by striking out 
the adjective ‘‘main,” which, applied to 
a building with a broken ground plan, 
would cause some confusion. Without 
impeaching the astuteness of the court, 
or questioning the wisdom of the eminent 
professional gentlemen, we would submit 
this revised definition for their considera- 
tion: Bay window, an adjunct toa build- 
ing that is designed to be an enlargement 
to a room, which is of any shape, which 
is glazed on a curve or on two or more 
sides continuously, which projects be- 
yond the wall to which it is attached, and 
which does not extend above the cornice 
or coping of that wall. It may have its 
foundation in the ground, or be supported 
on corbels or otherwise, 
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HINTS FOR THE SLATE. ROOFER.: 


N INTERESTING little work of a 
À convenient size, entitled ‘‘ The Slate 
Roofer,” has recently been com- 
piled by D. Auld, Jr., and will be 
found to contain a great deal of valu- 
able and instructive matter relating 
to slate and its application to the 
roofs of buildings. The volume com- 
prises among other things, roofing slate 
tables, rules for measuring slate work, de- 
signs for ornamental work, the number of 
nails required for a square of roofing, rules 
and information for beginners and other 
facts which are of value to the slate roofer. 
It has been issued for the use not only of 
roofers but also of architects, quarrymen 
and dealers, all of whom are likely to find 


slate are taken up. Concerning these and 
other points of interest the volume has the 
following : 

PILING SLATE. 


It may appear to a casual observer of 
very little consequence how roofing slate 
are piled, either at the quarry or when 
hauled to the building ready for use. It 
is not necessary to tell quarrymen how to 
pile slate except to caution them not to 
pile so bigh as is usually done, especially 
where room on the banks із scarce. The 
piles should in no case be more than 3 feet 
6 inches high. If piled more than this 
hight and allowed to stand over winter 
there will be a heavy loss in breakage in 
the bottom rows of the piles. These re- 
marks are intended more for beginners 


to say the plan shown in Fig. 2 is the 
one more often followed than the first. 
This plan is very expensive in broken 
slate, the piles very often falling down or 
getting out of shape. The slate in a pile 
exert а great pressure in the direction of 
the slant at the top, and the more they 
settle the heavier the pressure. 


SELECTING SLATE. 


Much time can be saved in laying slate 
by carefully selecting when punching. 
Where there are corners off, thin corners 
or other imperfections, the slate should be 
pud во the imperfect part will be the 

ead of the slate when laid, unless the 
imperfection is of such a nature that it 
will damage the roof; in which case the 


Fig. 3.—Machine Punched Slate. 


initsuch information as is necessary in 
the every-day transactions of persons who 
are in the slate business. А great deal 
that is contained in this volume is of so 
much interest and value to a large class 
among our readers that we take pleasure in 
presenting herewith some portions of the 
matter, together with the accompanying 
illustrations, for which we are indebted to 
the publishers, Messrs. Auld & Conger of 
Cleveland, Ohio. After giving attention 
to the general subject of slate for build- 
ing purposes, the manner in which it is 

uarried, sources of supply, &c., the ques- 
tions of piling, nailing and punching 


Fig. 4.—Slate Punched by Hand. Fig 


Hints for the Slate Roofer. 


than for old hands, whether quarrymen or 
slaters, and should һе carefully studied 
and followed. It is necessary to havea 
solid dry place to pile slate; then a plank 
or strips should be laid down (the first 
.named being preferable), and there should 
be lath or strips between the piles. Where 
there is no wallto pileagainst there should 
be bulkheads built, as shown in Fig. 1 of 
the illustrations. Тһе above method of 
covering is intended for use in the fall, 
when much rain or snow is expected, to 
prevent the siate freezing together, which 
makes it very disagreeable work handling, 
besides causing much waste. I am sorry 
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. 5.—Showing Effect of Driving Nails too Tight. 


imperfect slate should be laid out to use 
on hips or valleys. The slate should be 
selected in two thicknesses; the thick slate 
to be laid at the eaves and the tbin ones 
at the top of the roof. Finishers, how- 
ever, should be thick and all perfect slate. 
It is a great advantage in dressing to use a 
machine, as it makes a very much stronger 
job and neater hole. 


PUNCHING. 


Slate punched by hand is more liable to 
come loose than machine punched, for the 
reason that in punching by hand the slate 
is only supported on one side of the hole 
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at the time the point of the hammer strikes 
the slate, and in consequence a large piece 
usually scales off, often leaving not more 
than one-half of the thickness of the slate 
to hold the nail. The result is the slate is 
so weak the nail head pulls through and 
the slate comes off. 


In Fig. 3 of the cuts is shown a section 
through the slate at the nail hole when 
punched with a machine. It can readily 
be seen that this form of nail hole gives 
the greatest possible strength to the slate 
and the least possible chance for the nail 
pulling through, while the slate punched 
by hand are greatly weakened, as nearly 
every slate is scaled off around the hole, 
reducing the slate nearly, if not one-half 
its thickness. This is the principal cause 
of so much repairing being required on 
roofs put on before the introduction of 
machines for punching. 

Fig. 4 shows a section through the nail 
hole in hand-punched slate. compari- 
son with the other cuts will quickly con- 
vince any man with reasonable judgment 
which method is preferable, and that as a 


Fig. 6.—Results of Improperly Driven Nails. 


matter of economy and durability the first 
is far in advance of the latter. 


NAILING. 


Nails driven too tight produce the effect 
shown in Fig. 5, and should be carefully 
avoided by slaters; this applies more par- 
ticularly to slate punched by hand, as the 
slate does not have much strength to hold 
the nail and consequently pulls through 
and allows the slate to slide out. Nails 
not driven far enough are nearly as bad 
and produce the effect seen in Fig. 6, 
While it does not allow the slate to slide off, 
it punches holes through the slate above 
the nail. This is' caused by the weight of 
the bracket or walking on the roof. Nails 
should be driven down until the head is 
level with the top surface of the slate, but 
not tight enough to draw or spring the 
slate. 

During the last few years there has been 
a change in the use of nails for slating 
purposes from cut nails to wire nails. The 
principal reason for this has been the poor 
quality of the cut nails, nearly all makers 
producing clumsy, heavy nails with thick, 
ragged heads, while the wire nail, as 
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shown in Fig. 7, is generally clean cut, 
well made, with countersunk head. A 
clean, well made, cut steel nail with coun- 
tersunk head is better than wire nails for 
the purpose of laying slate, for the reason 
that it is almost impossible to cut or break 
a wire nail in repairing, while a cut nail 
readily breaks or cuts with the ripper, 
making it much easier to repair. Another 
advantage in cut nails is that it requires 
more force to start a cut nail than a wire, 
although the wire nails hold more after 
starting to pull than the cut. Both make 
a good job. Galvanized or tinned nails 
are less liable to rust. Either cut steel or 
steel wire nails rust much less than iron 
nails. Copper nails are often used on fine 
work, but they cost much more and pull 
out of the sheathing very much easier than 
steel; 3d. nails are large enough for all 
sizes of slate up to and including 20 inches; 
unless the slate are extra thick above 20 
inches 4d. should be used. 


LAYING SLATE AND FELT. 


Before starting the slater should be 
suro the roof is ready. Тһе carpenter 


Hints for the Slate Roofer. 


should put on a cant strip about + inch 
thick, nailed about 2 inches above the 
eave line of the slate, Fig. 8. Carpen- 
ters often refuse to do this, saying it is 
the slater’s work. This is not true. It is 
as much a part of the carpenter work as 
the sheathing. There should be cant 
boards put in behind all chimneys before 
the chimney back or gutter is put in. The 
cant board should fall to each end so that 
no water will stand in the gutter, as is the 
case where no cant board is used. This 
is the cause of more bad leaks on slate 
roofs than any other one thing; it is 
worse than broken slate, as the water will, 
where the end of a chimney gutter is 
higher than in the center, run over and 
follow along the under side of the tin to 
the lowest point, then drop off and run 
down, often allowing gallons of water to 
run into the buildingin а few hours. It 
isa good plan to keep small sea-green 
slate on hand for under eaves, as they are 
cheap and strong, making the very best 
for the purpose. When chimneys require 
braces they should be puton where prac- 
ticable so that the end that is fastened to 
the roof will be higher than the end 
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fastened to the chimney; this will pre- 

vent water from following the iron rod 

down through the slate, but where the 

braces must be lower at the end next to the 

roof, then the brace should be built so that 

there will be a drip formed near the roof. 
(To be continued.) 


Yucatan Architecture Reproduced. 


It is stated in the Chicago Inter-Ocean 
that one of the most interesting and strik- 
ing representations at the World’s Fair 
will illustrate the architecture of Yuca- 
tan in casts taken from some of the ruins. 
To make the molds for a complete cast of 
any single building will not only be a 
gigantic operation, but will cost several 
thousand dollars. Such works of this 
class as may be produced will belong to 
Chicago as permanent acquisitions. The 
selection of subjects is not determined 
with absolute certainty. Some of the 
buildings of Chichen-Itza and of Labna 
will be probably the preferred types. 
The great expense of this form of repro- 
duction will limit the number of exam 


Fig. 8.- Showing Finish at Gutter. 


les. The great portal from the court at 

abna is one of the subjects approved for 
the series. Others are the Temple of the 
Sun at Chichen-Itza, portions of others at 
Uxmal, showing recesses and cornices, 
the House of the Nuns at Uxman and an 
old house at Merida (1549), with richly 
carved ornamentation. As the Mexican 
Government may reproduce some of the 
most important works of the kind in that 
country the buildings of Yucatan are first 
considered in reference to a place in the 
archæological section. The entire col- 
lection of casts recently arriving at the 
museum from Paris, made from the 
molds taken by M. Desire Charnay during 
the Lorillard expedition to Yucutan an 
other southwestern parts of the conti- 
nent, will be exhibited. About 80 repre- 
sentations are contained in this series. 
АП are taken from stone structures with 
the exception of one which is colored to 
imitate the original carved zapote wood, 
much resembling mahogany. One series 
of great slabs represents the border around 
the Aztec sacrificial stone, which was 7 
feet in diameter. Тһе carving is curious 
and elaborate. Until exhibited in Chi- 
cago this collection will not be shown 
publicly. 
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998 D В CARPENTRY AND BUILDING, 
THE “COPPER”: HOUSE. 


HE HOUSE which we illustrate in been attempted before, the expense has to produce a warm, dry and attractive 
our plate supplement and upon the been so great аз to prove discouraging. dwelling, and one that commands the at- 
following pages embodies features In this case it is claimed the cost has tention of all who visit it. The methods 

of construction and ornamentation which 
cannot fail to prove highly interesting 
not only to builders and architects, but 
to various craftsmen as well. What has 
been done in connection with this build- 
ing might almost be said to mark a new 
erain both construction and ornamenta- 
tion. The ornamentation is at least a 
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Fig. 1.—Second Floor. 
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Fig. 2.—First Floor. 


Floor Plans.—Scale, 1-16 Inch to the Foot. 
The “Copper” House.—James М. Farnsworth, Architect. 


departure from common practice, for kept at a reasonable figure. We sum it employed represent the ideas of the owner 
while something of a similar naturein all up when we say copper, brick and іп zh effort to Secure fire-proof construc 
he way of decorative effects may have cement have been so happily combinedas tion and to make use of galvano-plas 
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The “ Copper” House.—Fig. 3.—Side Elevation, Showing Tower and Conservatory. 
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Fig. 4.—Interior View of Conservatory. 
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" The Copper House,"—Fig. 5.— Decorated Ceiling in Parlor. бү 


4 
Fig 6.—View in Main Най, Showing Ceiling and Ornamental Railing About the Circular Opening at Second Story. 
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“Тһе Copper House."—Fig. 7.—Mantel and Grate in Main Hall, with View of Dining Room at the Right. 
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tic metal in a way to produce striking 
effects. The work as it stands represents 
the results of long and careful study on 
the part of the owner, and in its execu- 
tion many novel methods have been em- 
ployed. Е 

The house, which is the home of Niles 
Poulson of the architectural iron firm of 
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Architect James M. Farnsworth of No. 
5 Beekman street, New York City, and 
were carried into effect under the per- 
sonal supervision of that gentleman and 
the owner. 4 

The floor plans, which are shown іп 
Figs. 1 and 2 of the illustrations, indicate 
in a very clear and comprehensive man- 
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The “ Copper” House.—Fig. 9.—Section and Elevation, Showing Details of 
Construction of Sheet Metal Work, 


Poulson & Eger of this city, stands upon 
the bluffs near Fort Hamilton, Long 
Island, Х, Y., and commands a beautiful 
view of the Narrows, Staten Island, Forts 
Wadworth and Hamilton and a broad ex- 
panse of water. The picture in the sup- 
plement plate represents the house as it 
appears from the street, which separates 
it from the edge of the bluffs. The draw- 
ings of the structure were prepared. by 
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ner the size and location of the various 
rooms upon the first and second floors of 
the dwelling. It will be seen that the 
main hall, octagonal in general shape. is 
entered through a vestibule from a broad 
veranda extending across the front and 
partially on two sides of the house. Open- 
ing from the main hall are the library, 
some 17 feet square, the parlor or drawing 
room, 21 feet square, and the dining room, 
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which is 15 х 31 feet in size. Тһе open- 
ings are covered by rich heavy portières, 
and above each is а semicircular piece of 
wrought-iron work of graceful design. 
The stairway is at the left as one enters 
the hall and extends to the third story. А 
portion of the dining room is partitioned 
off into a breakfast room by folding doors 
carrying wrought-iron panels of beautiful 
design, made by Winslow Bros. of Chi- 
cago. Atthe extreme end of the house is 
the kitchen, from which the dining room 
is reached through the servants' hall and 
pantry. Beyond the dining room ва 
conservatory made of cast-iron rafters 
and supports, and covered with 3j-inch 
glass. At опе side and to the left of the 
conservatory is a hothouse. These are 
more clearly indicated in Figs. 8 and 4, 
which represent a side elevation of the 
house and an interior view of the con- 
servatory. Upon the second floor of the 
dwelling are three sleeping rooms, billiard 
room, sewing room, bathroom and two 
servants' rooms. Opening ont of the 
principal chamber is a bathroom and 
dressing room. Тһе rooms of the house 
are finished with plaster applied directl 
to the brick walls, and then covered wit 
paper of artistic shade and design. 

One of the first things to impress the 
visitor upon entering the mainhall, views 
of which are shown in Figs. 6 and 7, is 
the liberal use of metal work and the pe- 
culiar formation of the floor and ceiling. 
The floor finish is of delicately tinted tile 
во arranged as to constitute an elaborate 
design of striking effect. Тһе decorated 
cast-iron ribs, arched across the ceiling, 
the bronze treated columns between the 
openings into the different rooms, the rich 
and elaborately decorated mantel, the 
wrought-iron work over the portières, 
and the iron railing about the circular 
opening on the second floor, combine to 
produce an effect which is peculiarly 
striking. The ceiling of the main hall, as 
well as that of all the other rooms in the 
house, is of novel construction, and is of 
great interest to the building trades. It 
involves the use of ordinary flat bar iron 
and cement, and represents the ideas of the 
owner of the building as to what consti- 
tutes absolutely fire-proof construction. 
The plan pursued is such thatthe ceiling 
of one room is the basis of the floor of the 
apartment above. The ceiling is made b 
placing upon the four brick walls of whic 
a room is composed an octagonal frame 
made of angle iron. From each corner 
of the octagon are sprung two arches or 
ribs of flat bar iron, and where the bars 
cross each other they are clamped together 
with U-shaped bolts, all as shown 
in Fig. 10 of the illustrations. This ar- 
rangement leaves а small octagonal 
space in the center of the ceiling 
formed by the intersection of the 
bars already referred to. This space is 
covered by shorter bars, which are arched 
across from corner to corner of the central 
octagon, as indicated in Fig. 10. These 
are also clamped to the main bars by U- 
shaped bolts, thus forming a complete 
dome of wrought iron. The construction 
is such that any pressure from above only 
tends to make the construction more 
secure, the strain on the bars being taken 
up by the octagonal frame. After the 
latter has been put in place the four 
corner spaces and the triangular spaces 
between the bars are filled by domed 
panels of plaster of paris and cement. 
1 inch thick. These panels were formed 
by means of an india rubber bag inflated 
with air and stretched on a frame a trifle 
larger than the size of the panel desired, 
This was then pressed from the underside 
up against the iron ribs, permitting the 
air of the cushion to form a perfect dome 
to the opening in which it was placed. 
Plaster of paris was then poured over this 
cushion and allowed to set. Тһе bag or 
cushion was then used inthe same way іп 
connection with the other spaces until the 
ceiling was complete, giving a groined 
arched ceiling of strong and attractive 
construction, as seen in the case of the 
dining room, Fig. 8. After the under 
side of the ceiling was finished, what may 
be termed ribs of cement were built up 
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on top of the flat aron bars, as shown in cement. 


section in Fig. 
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The “ Copper” House.—Fig. 10.—Plan of Bar Iron Frame for Floor and 
Ceiling Construction.—Scale, 3-16 Inch to the Foot. 
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and filling in between them with cement 
and concrete. Before the cement,however, 
was put in, round wooden blocks slightly 
tapering were placed at intervals between 
the boards, so that when the cement was 


set, the boards removed and the round: 


blocks taken out, there was left a series 
of openings in the cement ribs. These 
openings, or portholes, as they are called, 
are made use of in connection with the 
heating and ventilation of the house, and 
will be referred to lateron. After the ribs 
were built, heavy wire was stretched over 
them from all sides of the room. These 
wires were designed to support a layer 
of wire cloth, upon which in turn was 
placed a layer of cement or concrete, 3 or 
4inches thick. Fig. 11 represents a cross 
section through the flooring and ceiling 
of a room, taken at A B of Fig. 14, 
the plaster of paris panels, concrete 
ribs and openings through them all be- 
ing clearly indicated. Figs. 12 and 13 
represent sections through the floor and 
ceiling, being taken at C Dand EF, re- 
spectively, of Fig. 14. If, instead of the 
cement floor, as used in this case, it 
should be desirable to employ wood, the 
sleepers could be imbedded in the cement, 
as indicated in Fig. 11, and the flooring 
nailed to them in the ordinary manner. 
Fig. 14 shows the manner in which the 
wire is stretched across the concrete ribs, 
the position of the wire cloth for support- 
ing the cement and a wooden flooring 
placed upon sleepers imbedded in the 
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Fig. 11.—Section through! Floor and Ceiling at A B, Fig. 14.—Scale, 
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The little arrows indicate the by Fig. 5. This is produced by placing 


These cement ribs direction of the hot air beneath the оп the under side of the flat iron bars 


forming the wrought-iron dome, moldings 
made of plaster of paris or papier maché, 
which are fastened by suitable hooks and 
cement. On these moldings rest the or- 
namental arched panels, which are made 
in plaster over an air cushion on which 
has been placed a gelatine cast of the 
ornamentation desired. After the panels 
are put in position the construction is the 
same as that employed in connection with 
the plain ceiling. e center of the ceil- 
ing of the various rooms in the house 
has a thickness to the level of the floor 
of the rooms above of 5 or 6 inches, while 
at the sides the thickness runs up to 18 
and 20 inches. 

Another very interesting feature in con- 
nection with this house is the method em- 
ployed for the heating and ventilation, 
already alluded to. In the basement is a 
hot-air furnace provided with a coil, во 
that both hot air and steam can be used 
in warming the rooms. The air is taken 
in from the outside of the building and 
distributed to the floor of the various 
rooms by the ordinary method. The 
peculiar construction of the floor, with 
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Figs. 19 and 18.—Sections through C D and 
Е F ‘of Fig. 14.—Scale, 14 Inch to the Foot. 


the portholes in each rib 
of concrete and cement, 
allows the hot air to pass 
from the furnace pipe 
through the various 
spaces formed by the 
plaster of paris panels, 
and thus circulate under 
the entire floor before en- 
tering the room through- 
the register placed in 
the floor or side wall. 
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In some of the rooms of the house the The result is to make the cement floor 
ceiling is of an ornamental character, as, а huge radiator, thus keeping the apart- 
for example, that in the parlor, illustrated ment at a comfortable temperature at 
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all times. Іп the main rooms on all 
the floors are open grates or fire places 
of rich and artistic design, finished 
in electro bronze, brass, silver and 
nickel, and provided with blowers which 
may be folded up in such a way as to 
occupy very small space at the top of 
the grate opening. view of the fire 
place, with its wrought andirons, in the 
main hall, is shown in Fig. 7. These ven- 
tilating fire places are so made that fresh 
air is brought in from the outside of the 
house to a point behind the grate and then 
carried around the fire box and the three 
vertical cast-iron flues which convey to the 
chimney flue the products of combustion. 
Fg. 15 represents a plan and elevation of 
one of the fire places employed, while Fig. 
16 is a vertical cross section, the arrows in- 
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serves to keep the house comfortable in 
mild weather. In case of very cold 
weather, when it is still desired to main- 
tain a warm temperature in the house, 
the fire in the furnace is increased and 
steam generated in the coil already men- 
tioned. The steam is carried to radi- 
ating coils placed in recesses just below 
some of the windows, the spaces being in- 
dicated in the sectional elevation, Fig. 9. 
In this way it is possible, as we are in- 
formed, to readily raise the temperature 
inthe house as may be desired. 
Externally the house is very attractive 
and involves features of construction 
which are also novel. The entire exterior 
surface is covered with copper, the fact 
which gives the structure its name, the 
“ copper house.” Many of the panels are 
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The “Copper” House.— Fig. 15.—Plan and Elevation of Ventilating Fire Place. 


dicating the direction of the air currents. 
At intervals above the fire are perforated 
plates, which extend across the air flue in 
such a way as to retard the flow and cause 
the air to become highly heated before it 
enters the room through openings just 
overthe mantel. Fig. 16 sins gives an 
idea of the construction of the blower 
used and the manner in which it folds up 
out of the way. The house may be fur- 
ther heated by steam by the indirect plan. 
In the basement is a Gold’s heater, con- 
moig of a series of radiators surround- 
inga fire pot. These are contained in a 
brick chamber, in the upper portion of 
which are also suspended a number of ra- 
diators. The cold air is taken in from the 
outside of the house, circulates about the 
radiators, which are filled with hot water, 
and is distributed to the various rooms of 
the house in the usual manner. This 
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ornamented with designs of a unique 
character. Conspicuous features of orna- 
mentation are four circular panels repre- 
senting America, Europe, Asia and Af- 
rica, which are copied from the celebrated 
Albert Memorial. Each of these panels 
is 8 feet in diameter, there being two 
upon the front and two upon the side of 
the house. Three of these els are 
quite clearly indicated in the picture 
forming our supplement plate. The en- 
tire copper work was done by what is 
known as the galvano-plastic process, 
which permits of the execution of the 
most intricate designs. Some idea of the 
results obtained by this method may be 
gathered from an inspection of the sup- 
plement plate and also of Fig. 9, which 
shows sectional elevations. The design 
to be obtained is first produced in wax by 
а very simple method, and the mold thus 
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formed is placed in a bat The frieze 
extending entirely around the house, be- 
tween the first and second stories, was 
made in this way in lengths of some 12 
feet, and fastened to the angle-iron frame 
by means of flanges and rivets. 

It may be interesting in this connection 
to describe the manner in which the ex- 
terior walls of the house are constructed. 
In the first place, the foundation was pre- 
pared in the usual manner, and topped 
with a stone belt course extending en- 
tirely around the house. Upon this was 
erected a wrought-iron skeleton, made of 
tee and angle irons placed some 4 or 
5 feet apart. At proper intervals from 
the belt course to the main cornice were 
placed 4x 4 angle irons, which were se- 
cured to the upright framing. At each 
sill and lintel course was placed a hori- 
zontal angle iron, extending entirely 
around the building, and above the win- 
dow sill was another for receiving the 
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Fig. 16.—Vertical Cross Section of Fire 
Place, with Arrows Indicating Course of 
Air Current. 


floor construction, all as indicated in the 
sectional elevation, Fig. 9. The angle 
irons were covered with pilasters made of 
deposited copper, embellished with de- 
signs of an attractive character. The 
pilasters were first riveted to the angle 
Irons in such a way as to leave at each 
edge a flange, to which were riveted the 
copper panels carrying ornamental designs 
in Pas relief. Two of these panels are 
represented in the lower portion of Fig. 9. 
After the copper panels were put in posi- 
tion the entire copper work was backed 
up with an &inch brick wall, extending 
from the foundation to the roof. The latter 
is covered with red tile, and the tower, 
which is covered with the same material, 
terminates in а copper finial. The roof 
of the veranda, extending across dy - 
tion of the front and side, is supported by 
cast-iron columns, while the balcony, par- 
tially encircling the tower, is made of cast 
iron, and heavily plated with copper so as 
to withstand the action of the weather. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Problem in Trestle Work. 


From M. J., Minersville, Pa.—I would 
ask for a little space in the columns of the 
paper for the purpose of submitting a 
question which І have not as yet seen pre- 
sented. It relates to trestle work and is 
illustrated in the sketches which I present. 
Fig. 1is an inclined plane the pitch of 
which is 4 inches to the foot. There are 
braces framed from post to stringer and, 
as will be readily observed, the runs of 
these braces are not at right angles with 
each other. I would like very much to 
have the readers explain the method of 
obtaining the length of such braces, as 
well as their cuts, both practically and 
theoretically, irrespective of the runs or 
the pitch. Fig. 2 is another trestle of the 
same general nature, the posts of which 
Stand on а batten with a girt framed into 
them and braced. Another question I 
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Fig. 1.—Sketch of an Inclined Plane with Pitch of 4 Inches 


to the Foot. 


ter to assume the condition in which I 
found it. The house is à frame one and 
was built 14 years ago. Around the chim- 
ney in the garrot the ceiling is in good 
condition and also for a distance about a 
foot down on the flues. A short distance 
below the ceiling, however, is where the 
trouble begins and it extends down from 
the flue З ог 4 feet. The defects appear 
in patches on the flues and in places in 
the second story rooms as well as in the 
parlors. In some places the defects ex- 
tend out on the side walls for a foot or 
more. І would here state that the flues 
are in the ends of the house. The plaster 
Арреага to be full of furrow-like cracks, 
about % inch wide, swollen out about 14 
inch beyond the face of the white coat- 
ing. To me it looks very much as if the 
white coating had been reduced to a 
white powder by fermentation or some 


as the radius of a circle is contained in its 
circumference as a chord six times, the 
equilateral triangle may be obtained by 
locating the six points in the circum- 
ference and drawing connecting lines to 
alternate points. 


Quantity of Material Required. 


From F. A. E., East Portland, Oregon. 
—In a recent issue ‘P. Н.” of Paterson, 
N. J., says: “Iam areader of Carpen- 
try and Building,” and asks the prac- 
tical readers of the paper what I term 
silly questions. For instance, how many 
shingles of various kinds are necessary to 
cover a building? Now, if “Р. Н.” is in 
the building trade he must know that the 
judgment of the architect, the customs 
of the country or district, the size of the 
shingles, the distance the shingles are 


Fig. 2.—Trestle Having Posts Standing on a Batten and 
a Girt Framed in and Braced. 


Problem in Trestle Work.—Sketches Submitted by `+ M. J.” 


would like to ask is, How would the practi- 
cal readers of Carpentry and Building 
go about framing trestle work where it is 
necessary to have a curve of any given 
radius? Also, how they would obtain the 
proper elevation of such a trestle to corres- 

nd with the outer rail of a railroad? 

ow is the length of both inside and out- 
side girts obtained for such bents? 


A Correction. 


Іп the November issue of the paper, іп 
connection with the article from “Е. 
K.,” Adrian, Mich., illustrating and de- 
scribing a combined book case and secre- 
tary, a typographical error occurred in 
connection with the scale of the sectional 
view of the desk and some of the details 
of construction. On page 285, instead of 
reading 1g and 4 inch to the foot, it 
should read 14 and М inch to the inch. 
As the hight and some other dimensions 
of the book case were given in the de- 
scriptive text, our readers have probably 
not been misled by the unfortunate error 
in the matter of scale. 


Trouble With Plastering. 


From W. H. F., Knowlton, Pa.—I 
would like very much to ask for informa- 
tion in regard to a job of piastering to 
which my attention has recently been 
called. I was asked to stop the leaks 
around the chimney of a house, but after 
careful examination I discovered that 
moisture could not have caused the plas- 
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chemical change which has left the white 
отсе like a streak of frothy foam. 

his is always falling off, and when 
brushed over tho poe will again appear 
just the same. The ceilings in the garret 
are becoming covered with these patches 
and the plaster falls like fine flour, but 
there are no frothy cracks as yet like 
those on the breasts of the chimney. If 
some of the practical readers of Carpen- 
try and Building can tell me what causes 
this trouble, and what I shall do to 
remedy the evil, I shall be greatly 
obliged. 


Dimensions of an Octagon. 


From L. R., Manalapa, N. J.—In reply 
to“ R. P. B.” of Whitewright, Texas, who 
asks in the November issue for a rule for 
finding the length of the side of an octa- 
gon when the diameter is known, I would 
say, multiply the diameter of the octagon 
by КЕЕ and the result will be the length 
of a side. 


Equilateral Triangle of a Circum- 
scribed Circle, 


From J. M., Cincinnati, Ohio.—Will 
some of the mathematical readers of Car- 
pentry and Building be kind enough to 
give me the shortest rule for finding the 
equilateral triangle of a given circle? 

- Note.—With no intention of anticipat- 
ing the replies which our readers may see 
fit to send in answer to the inquiry of the 
correspondent above, we would say that 


exposed to the weather, the pitch of the 
roof, the manner in which the roof is cut 
up by hips, valleys, curves, groins, &c., 
and certain rules of mathematics all 
govern the question at issue. If “Р. Н.” 
isnot “іп it” he must be governed by 
the aforesaid conditions and learn by ex- 
perience, as there is no iron-bound rule by 
which a builder can determine with any 
degree of certainty the quantity of shin- 
gles, amount of timber or other material 
used in building in general. 


Length of Jack Rafters. 


From W.S. S., Woodlawn, N. Y.—In 
the November issue of the paper “G. D. 
I.” of West Philadelphia, Pa., gives а 

lan for obtaining the length of hip, val- 
ley and jack rafters, and in the course of 
his explanation says: “Сату ED to H.” 
Now, I would like to know where he gets 
the point H ; also where he obtains the 
point G. Would not the side bevels be 
the same as the plumb cuts of the rafters 
of gables to which the jacks belong? 
How does he get the top bevels? By an- 
swering these questions he will greatly 
assist me and probably help others to 
solve the problem. 


Storage House for Vegetables, 


From А. S., Lancaster, IU.—Will some 
of the readers of the paper kindly give 
me plans, and tell me how to build a warm 
house in which to keep potatoes, apples, 
&c., from freezing. Ido not wish to use 
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a stove for the purpose of keeping the 
house warm. If there is a dead air space 
in the wall, does it make any difference 
whether the space be 2, 4 or 6 inches ? 
Will a 2-inch air space be sufficient or just 
as good for the purpose as a 6-inch air 
space? I desire plans for either a frame 
or a brick structure. 


Problem in Gear Wheels. 


From D. W., Chattanooga, Tenn.—In 
the July issue of Carpentry and Building, 
page 166, is a problem in regard to gear 
wheels from “J.N.H.” This problem 
involves the same principles that were 
given in the April number, page 99, in 
that we have the radius and spring of an 
arc to find the chord. The chord is the 
full line between the dotted lines, shown 
in Fig. 1. Where the dotted lines cross 
the two spheres is the point that will first 
touch when raised vertically to find the 
chord. When the radius and spring of 
an arc are given, multiply the radius by 
twice the hight of the arc and from this 
take the square of the e of the arc, 
which leaves the square of one half of the 
chord. Тһе sumof the chords taken from 
the distance A to B, Fig. 1 will give the 
distance between C and D, or the hight 
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b C from the square of the hypothenuse E 
b, and the square root of the remainder 
will give the distance between E and C. 
Having found the distance between E 
and C, the space which the wheel А must 
belowered is found by subtracting E C 
from a C, which, by means of the figures 
above presented, equals 1.29--; there- 
fore, the wheel A must be lowered ver- 
tically 1.29-+ inches in order to come in 
contact with wheel B. Тһе above solu- 
tion is perhaps as simple as any that can 
be presented, and may be of use to the 
correspondent referred to as well as to 
other readers of the paper. 

I will, however, endeavor to show how 
the same problem can be solved by nat- 
ural trigonometrial sines. In any plane 
triangle the sides are proportional to the 
sines of the opposite angles, which may be 
found as follows: Divide b C by a b, and 
the quotient will be the natural sine of 
angle a. For example, 6 -- 10 = 0.60, 
which, by referring to a table of natural 
віпев will be found to be the sine of 86° 
59' 14" (nearly. Let Е а bin the sketch, 
Fig. 2, be a plane triangle; then E b: ab 
er а : Sin. z^ a Ue 

in. P 
CLE тю ) Z 008 = sin. of 


ЕЪ (9 
41° 48' 40", — 41° 48 40" = 


and 180° 
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N. H." desires to know is the vertical dis- 
tance one wheel must be raised or the 
other lowered in order that the teeth of 
one will mesh with those of the other. It 
is necessary, therefore, to find the distance 
а E, which may be done as follows ; 
bE=ab—Dand EC=aC—aekE. 

Since b E C' is aright-angled triangle, we 
have: (b EY or (a b — D = (ЕС) or (a C 


— a Ey + (ЫС); hencea b! —2 a b D 4- 
D —-aC-—92aCaE-raE--bOCaE 
—2aCaE-ab—?abD-D- 
а C? —b С. Solving this quadratic equa- 
tion for a E, we have: a E? — 2 аСа Е 
c^La(-abP—23abD4D—boO 


“аЕ-асС- Viab— рр —Ъ Сї 


aE—aC-- V(ab— Ру —ЫС° 


From А. С., Columbus, Ohio.—In the 
July number of Carpentry and Building 


Dc iE 


Fig. 8. 


Problem in Gear Wheels.—Sketches Submitted by Various Correspondents. 


necessary to raise the pinion in order to 
have the two wheels touch. 


From L. G. K., Kansas City, Kan.— 
Referring to the communication of “J. 
N. H." which appeared in the July issue, 
I would offer the following : In the sketch 
shown in Fig. 2, b C represents the hori- 
zontaland a C the vertical distances be- 
tween the centers of the wheels A and B. 
The line a b represents the diagonal dis- 
tance between the centers and D the dis- 
tance between the circumferences of the 
two wheels when in the position indicated 
in the sketch. Eb represents the distance 
between the centers when the wheel A is 
lowered vertically until it touches the 
wheel B, as shown by the dotted circle. 
Consider, for example, the size of the 
various parts to be as follows : The radius 
of the wheel A, 7 inches; the radius of 
the wheel B, 2 inches; the distance be- 
tween the two wheels, represented by D. 
1inch; the distance between b a d С,6 
inches; between a and C, 8 inches, and 
between a and b, 10 inches. As shown by 
the dotted lines in Fig. 2, the distance be- 
tween E and b must be equal to the 
radius of the wheel A plus the radius of 
the wheel B, or 2 -+ 7 = 9. It may be of 
interest to ** J. N. H.," as well as some 
other readers of the paper, if I state a 
proposition in geometry, to the effect that 
“ the square of either side about a right 
angle is equalto thesquare of the hypoth- 
enuse diminished by the square of the 
other side.” EbC in the sketch, Fig. 2, 
represents a triangle whose base is C b, the 
регрепйїсшаг E € and the hypothenuse 

b. Thelengths of E b and b c being 
known, the length of E C is found as 
stated. Subtract the square of the base 
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198% 11” 20", its supplement, which is the 
angle of E. Asthe three angles of any 
triangle are equal to 180° the angle of 
is found by subtracting the sum of the 
angles a and E from 180°, which gives 4° 
56 26". The length of the side а E may 
now be found by the following formula : 

aE: Eb:: sin. b : sin. а, or (9 X 
0.861) = 0.60 = 1.2994 = a E. 

Withont attempting to explain the prop- 
erties of logarithms, I will endeavor to 
show how they may be used to abbreviate 
multiplication and division for solving 
the problem in gear wheels by using the 
logarithms of numbers and logarithmatic 


sines. Thus: 

Екьфрае..... ........ 9.045757 
0 O RE CTTO TTT 1.000000 
:: sin а (36° 59/14”)..... 9.778158 


bn AEAT 9.823915 = 41° 48” 40” 
7. Е = 41° 48 40”, ог 138? 11720”, 
To find the length of the side a E, pro- 
ceed as follows: 
Sin. а (36° 52/ 14”) а с...0.221842 
. 9 3 


емі. ноа гаиа: 0.954243 
:: sin. b (4° 56 26”)..... 8.935358 
аЛ» Scit 0.111443 — 1.294 


When the principles of geometry have 
been thoroughly understood, as they 
should be by every carpenter, the above 
problem will appear very simple. 


From L. C. D., Englewood, N. J.—Re- 
ferring to the problem in gear wheels 
presented by **J. N. H.," in the July 
number of Carpentry and Building, let 
of Fig. 2 of the sketches be the center 
from which a circle having the same 
radius as the wheel A be struck in order 
to be tangent to the wheel B. What “J, 


* J, N. H." of New Orleans, La. wants to 
know how to move a pinion wheel so as 
to mesh with a larger cog wheel. Refer- 
ring to the inclosed sketch, Fig. 3, we have 
the two diameters of the wheels and of 
course know their radii, AF and DG. 
We also have given the distance between 
the wheel F G, the vertical distance A C 
and the horizontal distance C D. Now it 
is required to find D E, the distance the 
pinion must be raised vertically in order 
that it will engage with the larger cog 
wheel. In other words, we want to raise 
the pinion until the distance F G disa 
pears. In the right angled triangle 
ACD,AC!'--CD'—AD. А рти 
now һе shortened until А D equals А Е, 
the sum of the radii of the two wheels, 
which is known. Then in the right 
angled triangle ABE, A FE’ – (Е В? = 
D С) = А B’; then by extracting the 
square root we find A B, then AC —A B 
= В С =D Е, which is the distance re- 
quired. 

Note.—We also have replies similar to 
the above solutions from “J. Н. D.," 
Knoxville, Tenn.; *G. E. F.," Louis- 
ville, Ky.; “С. W. B.," Denver, Со1.; 
“ F. L. C.," New York City, and ** J. M.," 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Rule for Dividing a Circle. 


From Е. A. P., Carthage, Ill.—In reply 
іо “Е. Н. G.," who asked in the July 
number of Carpentry and Building for a 
rule for dividing a circle into any num- 
ber of equal parts, I send the following 
Sketch: Referring to the sketch, draw 
the diameter A B, and from A draw the 
line A C atany angle and of indefinite 
length. Divide the line А C into as many 
equal parts of any convenient length as it 
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is desired to divide the circle, as, for ex- 
ample, 11 parts. Now, from 11, the outer 
point of division, draw B 11. From 2, 


the point making the second division 
from A on the line A C, draw 2 E paral- 
lel with 11 B. From A and B as centers 
and A B as radius describe arcs intersect- 
ingat F. From F draw a line through E 
tothe circumference at K, and the dis- 


Dividing a Circle, as Suggested by 
“Ж А.Р” : 


tance А K will be one of the equal parts 
into which it is desired to divide the 
circle. Taking A K in the compasses, it 
is a very easy matter to locate the remain- 
ing points in the circle. 


Double Spiral Stairway. 


From C. D. H., Hamilton, Ont.—Can 
any of the readers of Ca try and 
Building give mea plan of stairs on which 
a person may ascend and another descend 
at the same time without the one seeing 
the other? I have read of such а stair, 
but have never seen one. 

Note.—The sketch which is presented іп 
connection herewith represents, we think, 
what our correspondent hasin mind. Itis 


Double Spiral Stairway. 


known asa double spiral, and is frequentl 

employed in cyclorama buildings, as well 
as in connection with other structures. The 
stairway is constructed upon the princi- 
ple of a double screw, and permits people 
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passing up one flight to be invisible to 
those moving on the other. If any of our 
readers have any suggestions to make in 
connection with the question raised b 
our correspondent above, we shall be gla 
to hear from them. 


Molding Circular Wall Strings on 
Stairs and Easings. 


From A. L., Napa, Cal.—As being of 
possible interest to the readers of Car- 
pentry апа Building, I take the liberty 
of inclosing a sketch showing a method 
which I employ in molding circular wall 
strings on stairs and also on easings. The 
method consists in splitting the molding 
into several parts, as indicated in the 
Sketch, and springing and nailing on one 
piece at a time until the molding is com- 
pleted. Irun heavy gauge lines on the 

ack of the molding, then run a sharp 
knife on the back and front two or three 
times, splitting the molding apart. Тһе 
joints are planed fs enough to remove 
any roughness. wet the pieces if re- 
quired, using hot water as the most 
effective means. Тһе second piece shown 
in the sketch may be beveled k on the 
lower edge so it will fit tight to the 
plaster when nailed. Referring to the 
sketch, C and D represent the bead and 
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casionally going over them with ink 
and pencil erasing rubbers as stated. 
There is just enough grit in the rubber to 
do the work nicely and not scratch the 
instruments. I always use Davidson’s 
Velvet Rubbers, but presume any make 
of equal fineness would answer as well. 
I keep my steel straight edges, triangles, 
&c., clear of rust in the same manner. 


Framing a Roof of One Foot Rise. 


From N. Е. O., Portsmouth, N. H.— 
Seeing so many questions asked and во 
patiently answered through the columns 
of Carpentry and Building encourages me 
to come forward for a little information. 
Iam a young mechanic and have never 
framed a roof. Ihavetried to study it 
out alone, but have not succeeded. What 
I desire to know is this? In framing а 
roof having a 12-inch rise, and the rafters 
run over аз shown in the sketch which I 
send herewith, what is the proper way of 


Sketch Accompanying Letter from “А. L” 


veneer bent in on the stringerto cover the 
keys A exposed by rabbeting. E is a 
strip bent on the back of the stringer to 
give it strength. А piece of work well 
executed in the manner shown in the 
sketch looks as well, according to my 
opinion, as straight molding. 

Set Squares, 


From J. J., San Francisco, Cal.—Will 
some of the readers of Carpentry and 
Building kindly answer the following 
guëstions pertaining to set squares : 1. 

at use is made of set squares having 
angles of 222% and 6715°? 2. What is the 
use of axonometrical drawing, and how 
is it done? 8. How can one find the length 
of a set square when the angle is given? 


Cleaning Drawing Instruments. 


From J, N. H., New Orleans, La.—Re- 
ferring to the inquiry of “Е. Т. Т.” іп 
the November issue of Carpentry and 
Building on the subject of cleaning draw- 
ing instruments, I have found ordin 
ink erasing rubber to be the best thing for 
cleaning the steel points of instruments, 
and lead pencil erasing rubber for the 
silver points. Ihave a fine set of Swiss 
instruments which I have kept in excel- 
lent order for a great many years by oc- 


Sketch of Rooy Submitted by “ №. E. О.” 


framing? How does one measure the 
length? In the portion of the sketch 
marked No. 1 it is evident the bevels are 
true miters, and the length is to be meas- 
ured on the back. In No. 2 it is very plain 
the bevels are not exact miters, and to be 
a true miter the rafter will have to be as 
shown in No. 8, which raises the rafter half 
its width higher than in No. 1. Now, in 
framing No. 1 with the square, we place 
it on the га ет at the 12-inch mark and 
move it along 714 times the length and 
bevel. But what would we do in No. 2? 
The bevels and lengths will differ, but 
how does one obtain them with the use of 
the square if the roof must be 7 feet 6 
inches higher than the roof plates? Now, 
in framing No. 8 the rafter should be half 
the width of the rafter higher than the 
specified hight, which, of course, it must 
be if the bevels are true miters and we are 
to lay it out by the square. Using the 12- 
inch marks on the blade and tongue, where 
shall our guiding line for the square be? 
It cannot be on the outside, as in No. 1. 
The only conclusion, therefore, I can reach 
isthata gauge line must be struck, as 
shown in rafter No. 8. Аш І right, and 
would it be the same for a hip or valley ? 
Whenonehasa valley or hiprafterto frame 
in the same roof he must be more particu- 
lar with regard to bevels, length, &c. If 
some of the practical readers of Carpentry 
and mise Арық enlighten me on the 
above I shall be greatly obliged. 


Holes in Belting. 


From M. B. А., Waukegan, Ill.—In re- 
ply to ** W. J. H.," Rocksboro, Philadel- 
phia, who asked in the October number 
about laying out belt holes, I will give 
him my way of doing the work. In one 
end of the belting I make one more hole 
than I do in the other end, so that two 
holes will not be opposite each other, but 
will be opposite a blank space in the belt- 
ing. Beginning at one edge of the belt I 
run the lacing back and forth through 
every hole to the other edge and then 
back again to the place of starting, where 
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I tie the ends, or else pass them Шоп 
small holes made with an awl. It will 
found that the lacing on both sides of the 
belt is exactly the same, while the cross- 
ings are all within the holes. I have 
found this mode of lacing to work very 
well, especially on belts which present 
both sides to the face of one or more pul- 
leys, which is very often the case with 
modern machinery. 


Problem in Half-Piteh Roofs. 


From J. N. H., Galveston, Texas.—Re- 
ferring to the roof plan submitted by ** A. 
W. H.," Los Angeles, Cal., in the October 
number, I send the following sketch illus- 
trating my idea of the best arrangement 
of a half-pitch roof. The four principal 
hip rafters spring from points marked A, 
B, C, D, as indicated by the full and dot- 
ted lines forming the main roof, to which 
all projections join, as shown. On the 
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Problem in Half Pitch Roofs, Diagram 
Submitted by "J. №. H.” 


diagram of “А. W. Н.” the small pro- 
jection at the rear is shown hipped as in- 
dicated by the dotted lines, but in such a 
finish would not show up very artistically 
according to my way of thinking, and I 
would advise a gable as being preferable. 

Note.—As answers very similar to the 
above have also been received from “ E. 
Н. W,” Stamford, Conn., and “О. J. В. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Floor and Roof Truss, 
From J. N. H., Galveston, Texas.—I 


sincerely trust that “С. M. J.” of On- 
tario, Ohio, will not follow the plans for 


b 
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с 
с 
Floor and Roof Truss.—Fig. 1.—Proper 
Position of Stress Rod. 


а floor and roof truss of a 36 feet в 

hall building suggested by “R. C. B." 
of Orangeburg, S. C., in the October 
issue of Carpentry and Building. Should 
he do so I tremble for the safety of the 
building and for his reputation as a 
builder. If **R. C. B." has ever con- 
structed a truss of the kind he illustrates 
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and it has stood a practical test, he evi- 
dently has the support of a kind and 
indulgent Providence, not extended to 
many of the buiiding craft. By a little 
calculation it is found that allowing 75 

unds per square foot of floor surface 
or live and dead load, all of which is 
carried by truss rods, we have a uni- 
formly distributed load of 22,000 pounds, 
or a center load of 11,000 pounds on each 
truss. With trusses constructed as shown 
by “ R. C. B." this will bring a tensile 


Fig. 2.—Showing Effect on Roof when 
Stress Rod is Omitted. 


strain on the truss rods of approximately 
83,000 pounds, to bear which is require 
a rod of 214 inches in diameter, or two 
rods of 114 inches in diameter, or 8 rods 
of 114 inches in diameter, of good iron 
and with upset screw ends, instead of one 
rod of 1 inch diameter, as advised by the 
correspondent. ‘‘Some of the details" 
are as bad, if not worse, than the general 
construction. АП parts of a truss should 
be uniform in strength, but with the truss 
under discussion the end of the connec- 
tions would falland the rods crush into 
the floor beam or girder long before the 
rod itself would break. With a depth of 
truss of 24 inches we would get a strain 
on the truss rod of about 50,000 pounds, 
for which one rod 15g inches in diameter 
or two rods 114 inches in diameter would 
be necessary. Fora single rod 1 inch in 
diameter a depth of truss of 4 feet would 
be necessary. The above figures are on 
the basis of truss rods having a tensile 
strength of 50,000 pounds and using a 
factor of two for safety, while in prac- 
tice a greater factor of safety should be 
used for the reason that rods of this con- 
struction cannot be easily obtained and 
are rarely used except in bridge work and 
on first-class building work. 

In what he would teach others “ R. С. 
B.” also shows unpardonable ignorance 


Fig. 3.—An Objectionable Method of 
Construction. 


in the construction of his roof truss. 
Without discussing details of construc- 
tion or size of timber used, whether they 
be of ‘‘ ordinary size and cut” or other- 
wise, I would impress upon his mind the 
fact that in such a roof truss as he shows 
it is absolutely necessary for a good job 
that a rod be placed as indicated by a of 
Fig. 1 of the sketches, or,to follow his 
own details of construction, а board ‘оѓ 
ordinary size and cut” should be nailed 
vertically, as shown. The rod indicated 
by a of Fig. 1 is designed to transmit the 
Stress to the apex b of the same figure 
that it may travel down the rafters in the 
direction of the arrows to the bearings cc 
on the wall plates. А roof truss con- 
structed without such a tie would sag and 
spread the walls, as indicated by Fig. 2 of 
the illustrations. I have seen similar 
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criminal ignorance displayed in the con- 
struction of the form of truss shown in 
Fig. 8, where neither of the members in- 
dicated by the dotted lines was originally 
put in, one of the members being very 
necessary, preferably the vertical tie a. 


A Woman’s Suggestions, 


From M. A. S., Hilton, N. J.—Why 
does not the editor devote a page or more 
to matters of interest to women? Let us 
know all about kitchen utensils which are 
newly patented and are intended to make 
our work light and easy, the same as the 
N Суецу department is designed for the 
men. y husband buys Carpentry and 
Building, devours its contents and then 
locks it up in his tool chest, for he says 
there is nothing in it which I could read 
or understand, although I like very much 
to examine the different designs of houses 
and mantels. Why not devote a page to 
the doings of women, how to furnish 
cottage houses, &c.? Give us a glimpse 
of the interior of parlors, reception halls, 
views of handsome staircases, and tell us 
how to add to our incomes, as wives of 
mechanics have very little spending 
money. Many an article for which we 
have a longing we are forced to do with- 
out. Give a recipe once in a while for 
getting up a good, substantial lunch to 
send with a laboring man—something that 
will not look as if it had been sat upon 
when the basket is opened. If the editor 
could tell us how to get it up without 
costing money, so much the better. Once 
in a while offer a prize, which shall be 
open to the wives of mechanics, as to the 
best ideas or suggestions for enlarging the 
usefulness of Ca try and. Building, or 
for the best story written by them re- 
garding housekeeping or money saving. 

ive us а chance once in a while to earn 
а little money, that we may buy what we 
please with it, and the editor will find 
women as well as men among the sub- 
всгіһегв to the valuable paper. 


Note.— We present the letter of the cor- 
respondent above for the interest it may 
have for the husbands of carpenters’ and 
builders’ wives among our readers. We 
are glad to know that the gentler sex is 
interested in what appears in our col- 
umns, but with the number of depart- 
ments which we have to look after 
at the present time, and the fact that 
there are only 12 issues to be published 
each year, it is scarcely believed that an 
extension of our field is expedient just 
now. We, of course, appreciate the im- 
portance of the suggestions made by this 
correspondent, and very much regret that 
we have not the opportunity of publishing 
а woman's paper that would be as enter- 
taining and valuable to the wives of car- 
penters and builders as this journal un- 
doubtly is to the carpenters and builders 
themselves. We are sure that if we 
undertook a work of this kind we 
should have an appreciative constituency, 
but at the present time our efforts are 
fully employed in meeting the wants of 
the large army of readers of Carpentry 
and Building. 


Diagonal Section of a Cylinder a True 
Ellipse. 


From C. W., Orange, N. J.—I am an 
old subscriber to the paper and I desire 
to ask а question about the answer to 
which there has been some dispute. Iin- 
close a sketch supposed to represent a half 
cylinder or core box, and the dispute re- 
lates to the finding of a diagonal section 
of the cylinder. lclaim that 16 is a true 
ellipse and can be struck by means of a 
trammel I ago claim that a trammel is 
the proper tool to use for the р . 
My friend says it is ridiculous to talk of 
either striking an ellipse with а trammel 
or of finding a section of a cylinder in the 
manner I have shown it. 

Note.—The sketches inclosed by our 
correspondent above indicate a method 
of striking an ellipse by means of the 
trammel which, so far as we can see, is 
entirely correct. Thesketch showing the 
diagonal section through a cylinder is 
also correct and gives a true ellipse. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARCHITECTURE. 


Two Notable Towers. 


INCE the completion of the Madison 
S Square Garden tower in this city and 
the unveiling of the statue of Diana, 
which serves as a weather vane upon its 
top, some art critics in the daily news- 
papers and technical press have been call- 
ing attention to the striking resemblance 
which the design bears to that of the tower 
of the Giralda at Seville. Without at- 
tempting to make comparisons as to details 
of construction and design between the 
two, it may be interesting to note some of 
the general features which characterize 
thetowers. Theone on which Diana rests 
does not rise independently from the 
ound, but from the roof of the Garden 
uilding, the base being crossed by an 
arcade and flanked by angle turrets. The 
walls of pale yellow brick are very plain 
up to the first string course, while those 
of the Giralda are decorated with sunken 
panels, filled with elaborate blind arches 
and traceries in relief. In the first story 
of both towers, however, is found a tall, 


Towe of the Madison Square Garden in 
New York City. 


round-headed arch in the center of each 
face, with two lower rectangular openings 
on each side, and above each of these а 
circular light. Тһе tower of Diana dif- 
fers, however, very considerably from that 
of the Giralda in the design of the inter- 
mediate piers, which in the one case vary 
in bulk, while in the other they are more 
nearly uniform. Тһе treatment of the 
string courses, arches, circular windows, 
balustrade and all details of the tower of 
Diana gives evidence of a desire to handle 
an old idea in a fresh style, and the same 
is indicated all through the succeeding 
stages. The tower of Diana is what may 
be termed a graceful form of Renaissance, 
while that of the Giralda is half Moorish 
and half Renaissance of a rather heavy 
type. Just how much the tower upon the 
Madison Square Garden resembles or is 
an adaptation of that of the Giralda may, 
perhaps be understood from a careful 
study of the engravings which are pre- 
sented herewith. The illustrations, it 
will be noticed, differ in character some- 
what from those which usually adorn our 
pages and are taken from.a recent issue of 
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the New York Sun, to the courtesy of 
whose management we are indebted for 
their use. 
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New Armory in Brooklyn. 


Among the notable structures now in 
process of erection in Brooklyn, and 
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Tower of the Giralda, Seville, Spain. 


which possess no little interest for the 
builder may be mentioned the new 
Twenty-third Regiment Armory, situated 


scription, “934 Regt. N. ©. N. Y. S., 
1891, presented by the Veteran Associa- 
tion in Brooklyn.” A general view of the 
armory as it will appear when completed 
is shown in the accompanying cut, for the 
use of which we are indebted to the New 
York Sun. The new armory will have a 
frontage of 218 feet on Bedford avenue, 
411 feet on Atlantic avenue and 485 feet 
on Pacific street. The material used in 
the construction will, for the most part, 
be hard-burned bricks, while the massive 
copings, cornices, sills and lintels will be 
of Carlisle brownstone. The front will 
be 46 feet in hight and the side and rear 
walls 35 feet. On either side of the main 
entrance on Bedford avenue will be atun- 
nel, as well as one at the corner of Atlan- 
tic avenue, There will also be а tunnel 
at each angle of the drill hall on 
Pacific street and Atlantic avenue. A 
tower 120 feet in hight will rise from the 
corner of Bedford avenue and Pacific 
Street. From the main entrance there 
will be a hall 144 feet long, running back 
to the main drill room, the latter being 
200 x 300 feet in area, surrounded by gal- 
leries. The extreme hight from floor to 
roof will be 97 feet. wo floors in the 
tower will be used for hospital purposes. 
In the basement will be à rifle range 100 
yards long, with ten targets, and also 
waiting and bath rooms. Тһе cost of the 
ground on which the armory is to rest 
was $150,000, and the building is esti- 
mated to cost $900,000 more. he archi- 


. tecture will be а combination of the Ro- 


manesque and Renaissance. 


AMONG THE NEW BUILDINGS about to be 
putup in the lower part of New York 
City is one which will contain the offices 
of the Delaware, Lackawanna and West- 
ern Railroad. Тһе structure will prd 
the site of the old building at the south- 
east corner of William street and Ex- 
change place. It will be ten stories in 
hight and nearly square on the ground, 
and it will have a frontage of 56 feet 9 
inches on Exchange place and 79 feet 6 
inches on William street. Itis to be built 
of Indiana limestone, and the architect, С. 
L. Holden, describes the design as classic. 
The interior construction will be on the 
steel frame-work plan used in connection 
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Тһе Twenty-Third Regiment Armory, Brooklyn, М. Ү. 


on the corner of Bedford avenue and Pa- 
cific street. The corner stone of this 
structure was laid on the afternoon of 
Saturday, November 14, and bears the in- 


with some of the tall buildings put up in 
New York City and in Chicago. It is ex- 
pected to have the new building ready for 
occupancy by August 1, 1892. 
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GOVERNMENT OF BUILDERS’ 


НЕ FOLLOWING CASE is given in 
full as indicating the value of a 
membership in a builders’ exchange 

when the functions of association are 
properly understood and carried out. 

The greatest difficulty in the way of 
securing beneficial results from organiza- 


tion is the fact that, while fully consciow 
of the importance of measures for im- 

rovement that have been adopted, mem- 
bers fail to apply the rules to themselves 
individually. All seem to fully recog- 
nize the necessity for improvement in the 
customs which surround the conduct of 
а particular branch of the business, but 
each waits for the other to take the first 
step out of the old rut, and the result is 
that the business is carried on in the old 
way, and the rules that have been adopted 
become dead letters from lack of applica- 
tion. 

Nothing can be accomplished in any 
iven direction unless something more is 
one than to define and suggest improve- 

ments for erroneous cus'oms that may 
exist, and until action follows suggestion 
no beneficial result will follow legislation 
in builders’ exchanges for the benefit of 
members. 

The value of the case cited is in the 
fact that it indicates the value of organ- 
ization properly understood and properly 
carried out. embers are made to un- 
derstand that the p e of organization 
is to improve the methods that surround 
the business, and to protect each other 
against unfair and unbusinesslike prac- 
tices, A value is fixed upon membership 
by the demonstration of the fact that in- 
fringement of the rules of the association 
will not be tolerated; and considering 
that rules which have been adopted rep- 
resent the opinion of the majority on any 
given point, the enforcement of these 
rules is a guarantee of fair and honorable 
treatment. The existence of this condi- 
tion of affairs draws to the organization 
the best elements in the business, from 
the fact that it is thus plainly shown that 
a persistent and intelligent effort is being 
made to eradicate the evils that have so 
long been permitted to continue uncor- 
rected. 

The directors of the exchange in which 
this case was tried, upon hearing the 
testimony, were of the opinion that the 
defendant was more careless than any- 
thing else, but the protection of members 
of an exchange against carelessness is 
quite as important as against deliberate 
unfairness. 

The rule under which this case was 
tried is as follows : 


COMPLAINT COMMITTEE. 


There shall be a Complaint Committee, 
which shall consist of the whole Board of 
Directors, whose duty it shall be to sum- 
mon, hear and act in the following cases : 

If any member of the association be 
accused by five other members, in writ- 
ing, over their own signatures, of acts 
such as the directors, in secret session, 
may decide as acts of a character de- 
manding investigation, the said member 
may be summoned to appear in his own 
defense, when, upon a fair and impartial 
hearing, the directors may either acquit 
him of the charge, or censure, suspend, 
fine or expel him from the association. 
The accusers in such case shall also be 
summoned to the hearing, and in event of 
their failing to appear, or to show that 
the charges were honestly made, or to 
substantiate them in some particular, 
then they themselves shall be subject to 
the penalties described for the member 
accused. 

A résumé of the case is as follows: 


STATEMENT OF CASE. 


It appears by the testimony of the plain- 
tiff and the admission of the defendant, in 
the case submitted, that an estimate for 
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By WM. ы. SAYWARD. 


certain work was requested of the plaintiff 
by the defendant, for the pūrpose of in- 
corporation in a bid for the carpenters’ 

rtion of a certain building ; that the de- 
Fendant was awarded the contract, and 
being asked by the plaintiff, by letter, if 
his (plaintiff’s) bid was used, replied, in a 
personal interview, that it was so used. 

lt appears that the defendant further 
stated that he had no other bid for that 
class of work. 

It further appears that the defendant, 
a few days after the interview above re- 
ferred to, wrote to the plaintiff claimin; 
that upon looking over his figures he һа 
discovered that he had entirely omitted 
the item covered in plaintiffs estimate, 
and that he should therefore proceed to 
get other estimates, hoping thereby to get 
a lower bid, which would ** help him out” 
of the loss which he would have to suffer 
on account of the omission aforesaid. 

The plaintiff claims that this procedure 
on the part of the defendant was not fair 
or honest, and that under the purpose of 
this association “to secure honorable 
dealing by and between members," the 
said defendant should be disciplined, in 
accordance with the by-laws. 

JUDGMENT. 

The Board of Directors, after careful 
consideration of the complaint submitted 
to them, announce the following as their 
decision: 

The claims of the plaintiff are fully sus- 
tained, and the defendant is, beyond ques- 
tion,liable under the by-laws to either 
censure, suspension, fine or expulsion 
from the association. The character and 
extent of the discipline, however, should 
depend upon the circumstances tributary 
to the action, and in fixing the same the 
directors feel that they may properly be 
influenced by the fact that the defendant 
does not deny any of theallegations of the 
plaintiff, and evidently did not consider 
that his act was essentially wrong or dis- 
honorable. 

Тһе claim of the defendant that the 
discovery of the fact that he had not in- 
cluded in the summary of hisestimate an 
item for the portion of the work in ques- 
tion entitled him to throw aside the bid 
which he admits he solicited and received, 
and which he further admits he told the 
plaintiff he had used; and further entit- 
led him to solicit other bids, in the hope 
he would get alowersum named, cannot 
be admitted as tenable. 

Having solicited and received a bid, and 
having told the bidder that his was the 
only bid received, that it was used, and 
that the job was his, commits the party 
во receiving and stating to the party to 
whom he was indebted for the estimate, 
just as completely as if he had. in fact, 
used the bid identically as he had received 


it. 

If the defendant had put an item in his 
summary for the work in question under 
the same circumstances as are above re- 
cited, and had made a mistake in the 
amount, putting in a figure less than the 
one he received, it could not be claimed 
that the sub-bidder (plaintiff) should be 
zenponbibis, or be deprived of the work, 
or be forced to submit to a refiguring by 
others, 

In the case presented the defendant 
simply made the larger mistake (accord- 
ing to his personal statement, unsustained 
by other testimony) of leaving out the 
item entirely. 

It does not appear to the directors that 
the magnitude of the mistake makes any 
difference in the principle involved. 

The defendant certainly laid himself 
open to well-founded suspicion by the 
course pursued, for whether the state- 
ment made by him, as to the reasons which 
caused him to open the job for other bid- 
ders, be true or not (and the directors find 
themselves unable to substantiate this 
statement, and can only form a conclusion 
based on inference), it might readily be 
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EXCHANGES. 


imagined that the defendant had un- 
worthy and improper motives. 

The directors are of the opinion that 
there was no deliberate intenton the part 
of the defendant to act dishonorably, but 
that his action was the result of very 
loose methods in the conduct of business, 
and lax ideas in regard to the responsibil- 
ity which а contractor owes to sub. 
bidders. 

The defendant is therefore severely 
** censured " for his conduct in this affair, 
and while no further action is deemed 
proper at the present time, upon the 
grounds and circumstances offered by this 
case, warning is given that more severe 
measures will be adopted in event of fu- 
ture irregular proceedings, and the plea 
of ignorance of rightful practice will not 
үз entertained as extenuating the of- 

ense. 
Sr - 


Business Methods of Builders. 


There is no kind of business requiring 
such care and precision in every detail as 
that of the contractor in the various bran- 
ches of the building trade. From the initial 
proceeding, of examination of plans and 
specifications prior to making an estimate 
for the proposed work, all the way through 
to the final completion of work under- 
taken, the contractor is surrounded by 
conditions which make it peculiarly es- 
sential that he should be thoroughly 
grounded in good business principles in 
order that he may properly protect him- 
self, be just and fair to fellow and sub- 
contractors and not mislead or injure 
those for whom he is working. 

But what are the facts? As a class, 
contractors in the building trades are 
woefully lax in business methods, habits 
and practices, and as a result suspicion 
and distrust of each other are created and 
their prosperity is under constant menace. 

illustration of the result of tack of 
business method is given in the decision 
in a case between two members of one of 
the filial bodies of the National Associa- 
tion, recited in another column of this 
paper, and though it is in itself a small 
matter, itis an indication of the danger ex- 
isting in the transactions between general 
contractors and sub-bidders. What con- 
tractors need is a more thorough under- 
standing of what is correct and honorable 
from a business point of view, of what is 
safe and necessary to successfully con- 
duct a business, and then if they follow 
these rules, they will find that all the way 
through the complicated responsibilities 
of their calling they are not, as now, con- 
tinually thrusting themselves into un- 
necessary peril. 

How many builders there are who do 
their business as far as regards the 
clerical work, the records, the bookkee 
ing, in the most primitive fashion, mak- 
ing their estimates, for instance, by “гше 
of thumb” and recording them, if at all, 
on slips of paper, blank leaves of pay-roll 

ks, or in some other equally shiftless 
and uncertain fashion. How many there 
are who through all the detail and com- 
plications which are certain to arise do 
not know or comprehend how essential it 
is that they should be accurate and pre- 
cise in every step, making such positive 
record as will insure their own protection 
and avoid controversy delay and annoy- 
ance in settlement. The opportunity for 
reference to evils arising from insufficient 
and faulty business methods is endless, 
but the purpose of this article is not a re- 
cital of them ; it is simply to call atten- 
tion to the fact that lack of good business 
methods exists among builders to an ex- 
tent which warrants the intelligent serv- 
ice of organizations to gradually correct, 
through action similar to that which has 
been referred to as appearing in detail in 
another part of the paper. It is to be 
hoped that the example given will be of 
service to all the fraternity and that bet- 
ter business methods may finally prevail. 


I 
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STANDARD STOREHOUSE CONSTRUCTION. 


J. Н. WOODBURY, vice-president of 

C the Boston Manufacturers’ Mutual 
* Fire Insurance Company, describes 

` standard storehouse construction as follows : 
The illustrations represent salient points 
in design for а mill storehouse several 
stories in hight, and include many features 
found useful in practice for convenience 
in operation and also securing the great- 
est measure of resistance to fire. This 
plan is not intended to take the place 
of the services of any mill engineer, 
but rather to assist in such work. It is 
important that the floor beams should 
be designed to sustain the greatest load 
ever to be placed on them, and the stories 
should be made low enough to prevent 
overloading, and also to prevent bales of 
material from being piled to great hight, the 
preferable method being to place bales on 
end. These floors, with beams of 20 feet 
span, laid 8 feet on centers, will sustain a load 
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columns in the basement. If it should be- 
come desirable to use the building for any 
purpose requiring level floors, they can be 
reduced to a level by removing these plates. 
Inclined iron tubes, with a light swinging 
cap on the outside, laid in the wall at the 
level of the floors, act as scuppers for 
the purpose of erected d any water. 
The floor beams are preferably of Southern 
pine bolted together in pairs, leaving 
about 1 inch space between the beams, At 
the columns the beams are joined by dogs 
made of 3-inch round iron, driven in at 
the top, and they are anchored to the 
walls by cast-iron wall plates, to which 
they are secured by means of a rib which 
fits into a groove crossing the under side 
of the beam. It is important that there 
should be a small space at each side and at 
the end of the beam, in order to allow free 
ventilation, for the purpose of preventing 
dry rot. The Goetz box anchor is a special 
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Fig. 4.—8tairway Tower at Side of Store House. 


. Standard Storehouse Construction. 


of 180 pounds per square foot, which is as 
much as would be required for raw mate- 
rial or finished goods of a textile or paper 
mill The heavy drugs and dyestuffs 
would be placed on the ground floor. For 
convenience, as well as to separate the 
different hazards of raw material and fin- 
ished goods, the building may be divided 
into two sections by fire walls extending 
through the roof. A storehouse one story 
in hight is recommended in preference to 
this design whenever there is sufficient 
quantity of level land at disposal for this 
purpose, as being cheaper, more conven- 
lent, and, when separated into small di- 
visions by fire walls, the safest method of 
storehouse construction. 

On reference to Fig. 1 of the cuts it will 
be seen that the floors are continuous, with- 
out openings, and of the standard slow 
burning construction—a type which has 
not yet been burned through by any fire 
starting under such a floor, unless there 
have been openings in the floor. То re- 
duce water damage the floors are not level, 
but have a camber of 2 inches in the mid- 
dle made by iron plates inserted under the 
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form of wall plate which is especially 
adapted to such purposes. 

The under floor is made of spruce plank, 
generaly 3 inches thick, planed on the 
under side and grooved at the edges, and 
fitted with hard wood splines. These 
plank are two buys in length, breaking 
joints at least every 3 feet. Over the 
plank are placed two thicknesses of rosin- 
sized paper before the top floor of hard 
wood is laid. The floor is smoother if laid 
across the line of plank, and the traveling 
loads moved in or out of the storehouse 
are better distributed than when the top 
floor is laid parallel to the plank. The 
floor should not be secured to the walls, 
but a narrow strip laid around the edges 
of the floor snd fastened to the wall cov- 
ers any openings due to shrinkage. The 
columns should be square Southern pine 
or oak, with iron cap, pintle and base, 
preferably cast in one piece, and secured 
to the under side of the фена by 6-inch lag 
screws. The caps should be large enough 
to give the beams ample bearing surface, 
If brick piers are placed in the basement, 
it is preferable rather than to insert bond 


Fig. 2.—Detail of Cor- 
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stones in the piers, to use a plate of boiler 
iron the size of the pier, and containing a 
number of inch holes punched on both 
sides over a board, in order to produce as 
large burrs as possible, to sccurely hold 
the masonry. 

It is generally preferable that the roof 
should slope toward the center 3 inch to 
the foot, and the gutter should slope to- 
ward the drain pipes y, inch to the foot, 
butif the roof slopes towards the walls 
the arrangement of gutters would be like 
that shown at A, Fig. 2, in the de- 
tail of cornice. Access to the various 
Stories is obtained only by means of a 
tower outside of the main building and 
extending above the roof, containing stair- 
ways, elevator and water pipes. At each 
story of the tower open galleries commu- 
nicate to the rooms on that level, as 
indicated in Figs. 8 and 4. А door- 
way from the upper story of the tower 
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Fig. 3.—8tairway Tower at Corner of Store House. 


affords a ready means of reaching the roof. 
It is often a matter of great convenience 
if the doorway at the first story of the 
tower is made large enough, and at the 
outside grade, so that a wagon can be 
backed directly to the elevator. It is un- 
necessary to provide these elevators with 
automatic hatches, as guard gates serve 
every purpose. For the elevators in such 
towers either hydraulic system or electric 
motors frequently furnish a more conven- 
ient means of applying the power than 
steam. 

The system of tram rails hung from 
above, in connection with triplex blocks, 
as constructed by the Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Company, is a great convenience in hand- 
ling the contents of storehouses. The 
walls extend above the roof, and the para- 
pet should be laid in cement, because the 
moisture readily absorbed by brick would 
otherwise pass downward, and render walls 
in the top story damp. In some instances 
a course of brick dipped in coal tar is laid 
above the roof level. In Fig. 2 is shown 
a method of protecting a low parapet 
wall by plank which 1s tinned. This 
form of parapet also tends to reduce the 
amount of snow lodging on the roof. The 
window openings are small, and omitted 
on sides exposed to other fire risks; but if 
there is any contingency that the building 
will ever be used for other purposes it is 
advisable to lay the walls with arches and 
panels, in which openings can be made 
suitable for windows of larger size, neces- 
sary to furnish light for manufacturing 
purposes. 

In addition to yard hydrants near the 
buildings there should be a 6-inch stand 
pipe in the tower, with two 24-inch hy- 
drants and hose at each story, and at the 
top story of the tower the stand pipe 
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branches to a Morse Monitor nozzle on the 
roof, if there are any adjacent buildings 
which might be reached by streams from 
this position. A set of plugs for the roof 
drain pives will allow the roof to be cov- 
ered with water in case the property is en- 
dangered by sparks from burning build- 
ings. Automatic fire alarms with ther- 
mostats form a valuable auxiliary to the 
fire apparatus in storehouses. If the con- 
tents of the storehouse are of such a nature 
that automatic sprinklers are advisable it 
is preferable to shut off the water during 
freezing weather rather than to rely upon 
the devices known as dry pipe systems. 


——— uu — — — — 


Improper Demands by the Architect. 


BY WM. H. SAYWARD. 


The attention of the National Associa- 
tion of Builders has frequently been 
called to the methods used by certain 
architects to fix a responsibility upon 
the contractor which ought not in reason 
to be thrust upon him. At several con- 
ventions there has been very thorough 
discussion of this matter, and codes have 
been carefully prepared and recommended 
to the various filial bodies which if 
adopted and a following secured would 
go far toward correcting the evil, but in 
a large majority of cases the filial bodies 
have either failed to act or have not suc- 
ceeded in getting the co-operation of the 
architects in setting up the codes re- 
ferred to. 

It is not to be supposed that reforms, 
however wise, are going to be put into 
operation merely because it is “ resolved ” 
that they should prevail; neither can it 
be anticipated, even when persistent 
effort is made to establish them, that the 
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wished for result will be in perfect opera- 
tion at once. Time is an important con- 
sideration, and changes of any substan- 
tial character can only be gained by 
slow degrees. 
_ It is, however, ne to keep “ ham- 
ing away " at the sensibilities of contrac- 
tors to keep them alive to the fact that 
only by active and constant remonstrance 
will they succeed in pe ee 
that are harmful to them. long as 
builders continue to acquiesce in re- 
quirements, however offensive and im- 
proper, which may be presented in speci- 
cations upon which estimates are based, 
so long as they will without demur agree 
to conditions that are a positive imposi- 
tion and a direct attempt to make them 
shoulder a responsibility which does not 
belong to them, just so long will archi- 
tects continue to introduce such clauses 
in their specifications. 

Cases are continually arising which 
show the need for united action of build- 
ers on the lines defined by the National 
Association of Builders. The protest of 
the individual is of little avail, but if, for 
instance, all of the contractors who may 
have been invited to estimate upon cer- 
tain work should join in a refusal to 
estimate unless improper conditions аге 
removed from the specifications, a good 
result will be certain to follow. 

Of course the method which is most to 
be desired is the coalition of the associa- 
tion of builders in each city with the 
association of architects, in setting up 
the code referred to or one based upon 
similar ideas, but when this has not 
been accomplished, for the guidance of 
both builders and architects, then other 
means should be adopted to correct each 
specific case as it appears. 

One case that has recently been reported 
shows that the architect still insists that 
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he is to be the sole arbiter in all matters 
that refer to inte tation of plans and 
specifications, and the contractor must 
bind himself in advance to do whatever 
the architect may choose to announce as 
his purpose, no matter whether it has 
been referred to or not in either plans and 
specifications. So long as the architect 


shall say that a certain thing was- 


‘ meant" the contractor must furnish it, 
even though there be not the slightest 
intimation of its requirement in the mat- 
ter submitted to him to estimate from 
and upon. 

In regard to this word ** interpretation” 
there seems to be some considerable mis- 
apprehension. In the first place, it has 
become an almost universal custom to 
speak of *'plans and specifications," plac- 
ing the plans first and specifications last, 
as if thelatter were an explanation of the 
former. As a matter of fact, however, 
the specification is the primal thing and 
the plans are but illustrations thereof. 

It would seem that if the architect can- 
not, by virtue of thorough specifications 
and complete plans, furnish the contractor 
with the information necessary to war- 
rant him in submitting a proper bid, then 
there is no justice or sense in introducing 
а clause to save the architect and owner, 
and make the bidder responsible for what 
can neither be described nor shown. 
Such things, if there be necessity for them, 
should fall, not upon the builder, but upon 
the owner, the peculiar nature of whose 
building project creates the difficulty 
which the architect attempts to make the 
builder assume responsibility for. 

Builders should watch carefully all 
cases of improper demands in specifica- 
tions, report the same to their associations, 
and then make a firm and united remon- 
strance, if they hope to remedy things 
that are wrong in this direction. 


MASONRY AND STONE CUTTING. 


CORBEL ARCH ON THE PROJECTING ANGLE 
OF A BUILDING. 


WO WALLS, Fig. 183, meet at an 
T angle, A C B, which in our figure 
we have taken to be aright angle. 
Now, as an easement to the footway, the 
angle А С В is to be removed on the 
ground floor of the building, but yet left 
in the floors above. This can be done by 
a conical corbel arch, the apex of the 
conical soffit being placed at the meeting 
of the vertical planes А 5 and В 5 taken 
parallel to the outside walls and at ап 
equal distance from the angle C. The 
surface on plan А С В S covered by the 
corbel arch will then be a square, and the 
directing curve or base of the cone a 
semicircle of diameter A B, thus giving a 
cone of revolution for the soffit of the 
arch. 

The base is divided in an odd number 
of symmetrical parts, diminishing from 
the springing to the crown, in order to 
obtain a more equal division in the joints 
of the face arches. The bed joints will 
then be planes passing through these di- 
vision points and the center line 8 O of 
the cone. The joint lines on the soffit 
will be the generators, S' d, S е, S e, 
which, prolonged to the vertical plane A. 
C of the wall, will give us the points D E 
... DE . . . of the face arch. 
The face arch, being the section of a cone 
by a plane parallel to one of its gener- 
ators, is, of course, an arc of a parabola. 
To obtain the point C' of the face arch, 
turn down the generator to S A on the 
plan ; turn down also the angle of the wall 
at right angles with the center line SC; 
then C? where it cuts the generator has 
only to be lifted up to its position in C' on 
the elevation by describing a circleround 
5. The same construction might be used 
for finding the other points of the face 
arch ; E would come to Е, and D to D,on 
the turned-down generators. 

To draw the mold, Fig. 185, of the face 
arch, we turn the plane of the wall round 
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а vertical axis in Z. Fig. 188; every 
point, Е, Е’, will remain at the same level 
in E"; the joint line E" F” will naturally, 
when prolonged, pass through the point у 
below the angle of the wall on the level 
of the springing. 

Please note that the lines are drawn 
full on the plan, Fig. 183, as if seen from 
below, and that the elevation, Fig. 184, is 
шеге, explanatory, but useless іп prac- 
tice, the master mason requiring only the 
mold, Fig. 185, which he can draw direct 
from the plan, Fig. 184, by cutting each 
vertical е E", Fig. 185, by an arc of a 
сте of radius у E” equal to С Es, Fig. 

The eye will begin with the vertical 
circle, а b, a’ Т т b’, and the joint, being 
formed of a series of normals to the coni- 
cal soffit, will be a zone of a cone with 
apex in w. This joint will be limited in 
а В by another circle, and the rest of the 
е will be a cylinder, as shown іп Fig. 

To cut the eye, produce a cylinder, Fig. 
186, of base аҙ 2, Йә; on the plane of the 
base draw circle a | т b ; on the cylinder 
draw line a2 u 8; divide both the circles 
in an SIM number of parts and join cor- 
T nding points by chisel drafts ; this 
will give the conical joint. To cut out 
the soffit, draw triangle a S b on the 
lower plane of the eye, and join all the 
points of front circle with the point S. 

Bed-joint Mold of Arch Stone.—Turn 
down the plane of the joint Е S' О round 
the center line S Oof the cone ; the point, 
Е Е will come to Е,, and the arris on 
the face wall willtake the direction of 
CE, Е,; the length Е, F, is equal to E" 
F", Fig. 185. The normal m y, when 
turned down, comes upon a a, and the 
mold ís then f, Е, Е, аа Р. The other 
bed molds are drawn in the same way. 

Soffit Operation Planes (Fig. 187)— 
These are the faces of the pyramid in- 
scribed to the cone and having the joint 
lines as its arrises. To draw it produce 
an arc of a circle with radius S, А; equal 
S A, Fig. 183; carry thereon chords A, 


i,i d,d'e.. . equal to chords on the 
base of the cone, Fig. 184; draw corres- 
ponding radii and prolong them until 8, 
2, Sa Da, Sa Es, . . . be equal to the cor- 
responding lines on the bed molds. Join 
the extremities by straight lines, A, In, 


ILD,D,E,. . . . Then cut off from 
the arris lines the length 8, аз equal to 
Sa. For the keystone there will be a 


triangle beyond E, E;, the sides of which 
are of length Е, ya To find this length 
draw, Fig. 183, S R, the trace of the 
operation plane for the soffit of the key; 
stone; turning R to R" on Fig. 185, E' R” 
is the trace of the operation plane on the 
face mold, and E” y’ is the length re- 
quired. 

To complete the operation plane, the 
curve 1: дҙ m: intersection of that plane 
with the conical eye joint is required. 
Take point 9 on chord 4 е, Fig. 184, and 
through this point take a plane S' д О 
cutting the operation jue and the eye 
joint. Тһе section of operation plane 
turned down round center line gives 88; 
the section of the eye joint turns down on 
аа, and thus é is on. the intersection of 
these two lines. Carry length S $ on 5, 
фә, Fig. 187. and draw the curve. 

To work the stone from the soffit oper- 
ation plane a bevel must be used equal to 
the solid angle comprised between the 
operation plane and the wall face. Тһе 
shortest way of finding this angle is as 
follows: Тһе intersection of the two 
planes is projected on RAC, Fig. 188, 
and shown in E" D" V", Fig. 185. If a 
plane be taken through line А S, and per- 
pendicular to the above intersection, this 
plane will cut the wall face along the line 
A" T", Fig. 185, which is turned down on 
the plan in A T, Fig. 183, when the plane 
revolves round A S. But T S is then 
the position of the section made by that 
plane in the soffit operation plane, and 
the angle of the bevel required is R T S, 


Fig. 183. : 
The working of the arch stone is done 


as in the former corbel arch studied, 
Fig. 188. 
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The construction given is that used 
during the Renaissance, with some varia- 
tions as to form of soffit. Sometimes the 
soffit is spherical; sometimes it із а cyl- 
inder, with springing line coinciding with 
the bevel of the angle. In all these cases 
the principle of the construction is essen- 
tially the same ; it consists in an arch, the 
bed joints of which radiate from the line 
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lever, with the line A Bas its fulcrum, 
and tend to fall out into the street, and is 

ly prevented from doing so by being 
tied by mortar, cement, or iron clamps to 
the remainder of the wall on both sides. 
On the other hand, by the use of twisted 
bed joints, I believe corbel arches of any 


size might be constructed to support the —corbel arch; then take the 


angle of a building, provided that the 
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tion with raking vaults which carry the 
steps, as in Fig. 189. Such staircases are 
most noble in appearance, and have the 
practical advantage that the steps may be 
replaced when worn out without interfer- 
ing with the structure of the walls. 

constructing such vaults, begin by the 
arabola of its 
section by planes AC and BC, and use 


ғ ug. 187 Yq 
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which bisects the angle on pie. Now,it 
is evident that the thrust of such an arch 
must tend to throw over the walls at the 
angle. If it do not so in practice, it is 
because these arches are only used on a 
small scale. There is another result also 
to be feared when such corbel arches are 
used on a large scale. The weight of the 
wall overhanging the corner will act as a 
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keystone be firmly tied to the body of the 
wall by iron, or, better, by bronze, chains. 
But as I have never seen any such con- 
struction, nor produced one myself, I 
shall for the present abstain from giving 
a more detailed description of my idea. 
These corbel arches have often been 
used for carrying the landings at the 
angles of rectangular staircases in connec- 


Fig. 190 


these parabolas as the guiding lines to the 
cylindrical vaults supporting the steps. 

о prevent the uppermost course of stones 
from slipping down, itshould be jointed as 
а flat arch, or a rebate, as in L. may be 
made. The corners of such stairs are 
sometimes treated as groins, Fig. 190; but 
they do not look so well when finished 
with a corbel arch 
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WHAT BUILDERS ARE DOING. 


FFAIRS IN BOSTON, as relating to the 
business interests of builders, continuein 

a satisfactory condition and nothing of au un- 
pleasant nature has transpired during the past 
month. Тһе members of the Master Builders’ 
Association embraced the opportunity afforded 
by the presence of the architectural conven- 
tion in the city to extend to visiting architects 
the courtesies of the Exchange, and to offer 
further hospitalities in the shape of а recep- 
tion, an account of which appears in another 
part of this issue. This reception was not con- 
sidered as a formal opening of the new Ex- 
change, which event will occur at a later date. 

On another page will also be found the 
description of a case of a complaint made by 
one member against another for alleged in- 
fraction of the rules of the Association. Such 
cases as this demonstrate the benefit and pro- 
tection that is accorded to members by a 
properly conducted builders! exchange. 

The Joint Committee of Arbitration between 
the Mason Builders’ Association and the Brick- 
layers’ Union has had several meetings durin 
the past month looking toward more thoroug 
understanding of the conditions of government 
in which both are mutually interested. 

Every meeting more clearly shows the value 
of the form of arbitration under which the 
joint committee exists, and under which all 
differences are adjusted. 

The builders of Boston are endeavoring to 
perfect some arrangement whereby the rela- 
tionship of the architect to the builder may be 
more clearly defirted and established and just 
what the prerogatives of hisposition are, more 
plainly marked. Тһе architects of this vicin- 
ity bave been gradually assuming a more dic- 
tatorial position than their relationship to the 
execution of a contract warrants, and а good 


description of the situation in Boston may be 
found in another column of this issue. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


. The building business in its various branches 
is unusually brisk for this season of the year, 
and a large number of fine buildings are now 
in course of construction. The outlook for 
next year is very good at present, there being 
а numberof large contracts in prospect. The 
code of practice adopted by the Builder's As- 
sociation Exchange for the government of the 
relations between general and sub-contractors 
and between contractors and architects, which 
was adopted and published in these columns 
early in the year, has proved eminently satis- 
factory to all concerned. The code is based 
upon the one advocated by the National Asso- 
ciation of Builders ` 

The work on the new building being erected 
by the Exchange is progressing rapidly, and it 
is оа that it will be ready for occupancy 
by May 1 next at the latest. An excellent de- 
sign, presenting a very handsome appearance, 
of the building was sent to the Exhibition of 
Architectural Designs held in conjunction 
with the recent convention of the American 
Institute of Architects in Boston. 


Chicago, Ill. 


The following resolution, for which A. W. 
Murray deserves the lion’s share of credit, the 
majority of the preparatory work having been 
done by bim, was passed by the Builders’ and 
Traders’ Exchange without a dissenting voice, 
at a special meeting held on November 14. 
| Whereas, The tendency to erect high build- 
ings in this city has reached a point where, in 
the judgment of those interested in the build- 
ing trades, a balt should be called ; and 

Whereas, It is believed by the Builders’ and 
Traders’ Exchange that the health and safety 
of the citizens of this city would be best pro- 
tected by the passage of an ordinance limiting 
the hight and providing for a rigid inspection 
of buildings ; and 

Whereas, We believe that if the present tend- 
ency to high buildings in the business district 
is permitted to continue the streets will within 
a limited period become inadequate to accom- 
modate the ple ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we recommend to the com- 
mittee of the City Council now having charge 
of this question the introduction and passage 
of such an ordinance as will serve to remedy 
what we believe to be a growing evil. 

_ А very interesting paper on the evils attend- 
ing the construction of high buildings was 
read in support of the resolution, the data for 
which was supplied by Charles V. Weston, 
civil engineer, 

The local brick manufacturers are working 

to effect an organization that shall be able to 
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control the price of brick in the Chicago 
market. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


An unimportantstrike of inea bee which 
was quickly adjusted, is tbe only thing that is 
reported from Grand Rapids as being of inter- 
est to builders. The workmen struck because 
the contractor refused to sign an order drawn 
on him by one of his bricklayers who owed the 
union the sum of $100, and which they were 
trying to collect in this manner. Last spring, 
when the trouble in this branch of the business 
was settled, it was agreed between the em- 
ployers and the union that future differences 
Should be settled by arbitration, but the work- 
men preferred to strike first and arbitrate 
afterward. 

The builders generally are fairly busy, and 
а considerable amount of work is in progress. 


Detroit, Mich. 


The Detroit builders are all busy, and the 
present prospect is cd favorable for penty 
of work next year. There are several large 
jobs in progress now and others contemplated 
for the coming season. 

The Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange is 
gradually but surely establishing itself as a 
benefit to the trade and an institution with 
which it is desirable to be identified. 


Philadelphia, Pa., 


The Master Builders’ Exchange of Philadel- 
phia has demonstrated the benefit of its exist- 
ence to the building trades to such an extent 
that the present building occupied by the 
association is rapidly becoming too small, and 
the necessity for a more commodious home is 
daily becoming more apparent. A plan is con- 
templated whereby the trade schools will be 
removed into a separate building, which will 
secure larger quarters for the school and per- 
mit an increase in the size of the exhibit of 
building materials. Applications for space are 
being continually received, and as none of the 
exhibitors are withdrawing more room must 
be provided. 

A description of the exhibit, illustrated with 
half-tone prooets views taken from various 
points in the rooms, has been issued by the Ex- 
change in pampblet form. A brief history of 
the Exchange since its organization is included 
ın the pamphlet and auds to its value as a 
souvenir that will attract considerable atten- 
tion among builders. 

Carroll D. Wright, United. States Commis- 
sioner of Labor, has been investigating the 
Philadelphia trade schools with a view to as- 
certaining the practical value of such institu- 
tions to young men who contemplate entering 
tbe mechanical trades. The report of the 
superintendent, Captain Allen, makes a very 
satisfactory showing, and indicates beyond 
any question the value of such instruction. 

Tt is expected that before this issue is off the 
press a definite arrangement will have been 
made between the Master Bricklayers’ Associa- 
tion and the Bricklayers’ Union with refer- 
ence to the admission of trade-school boys to 
recognition by the union. The attitude of the 
union has been very friendly from the first, 
and the details of the arrangement only remain 
to be fixed. 

The code of practice for the government of 
contractors anid sub-contractors and the sub- 
mission of estimates, as adopted by the fifth 
convention of the National Association of 
Builders, is being thoroughly discussed by the 
Exchange in order to familiarize every member 
with its various rules. 

The Exchange has officially answered the 
request of Superintendent of Census Robert P. 
Porter, advocating the establishment of a per- 
manent census bureau. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The building trades of Pittsburgh are gradu- 
ally settling back into a normal condition, al- 
though the bricklayers’ strike still holds an of- 
ficial existence. The probabilities of arenewal 
of the general strike next season are growing 
less every day, and it is more than likely that 
some satisfactory arrangement can be made 
between the employers and workmen before 
the next season’s work begins. 

The trade school, in which as yet only brick- 
laying is taught, is in excellent condition and 
the pupils show marked progress. The 
members of the Exchange are highly gratified 
with the result and are fully convinced of the 
wisdom of the undertaking. 

The committee appointed to select a site for 
the new building to be erected by the Exchange 
reported progress at the last regular meeting, 
but deferred the final report until the Decem- 
ber meeting, when the advantages of several 
localities will be presented for consideration. 


An undefined project is being discussed 
among the members of the Exchange, that 
looks to the establishment of a bourse such as at 
present is being agitated іп Philadelphia, and 
which shall include all branches of industrial 
representation in one building. The scheme is 
not yet fully elaborated, but in any case the 
Exchange will push its pan for erecting a 
building of its own, to fulfillment. 

An unfounded rumor that the Pittsburgh 
Exchange contemplated withdrawing from 
National Association of Builders gained 
credence to a limited extent, through articles 
published by a local newspaper and by a 
technical publication of that city. The Pitts- 
burgh builders are too keenly alive to the 
advantages of association and to the benefits 
tbat the National Association bas placed within 
reach of Exchanges in the predicament in 
which they found themselves this summer to 
think of withdrawing their membership; on 
the contrary, they have prepared an important 
mesure for consideration at the next сөпуеп- 
tion. 

The present building season has, owing to the 
strike, been exceedingly unsatisfactory, but 
the prospect for next year is very good indeed, 
and builders are looking to the early future to 
retrieve the losses of the present year. 

The code of practice adopted at the fifth 
convention of the National Association of 
Builders has been fully discussed in the Ex- 
change, and the importance of its adoption 
conceded. The case of McNeil vs. the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, demonstrati the 
rights of the lowest bidder, has been of direct 
benefit to the builders of Pittsburgh, and a call 
has been made for a copy of the description of 
the case, in the form published by the Na- 
tional Association, for each member of the Ex- 
change. s 

San Francisco, Cal. 


The builders of San Francisco have had 
nothing of particular importance to disturb 
them lately, and although the building busi- 
ness is not excessively active, things are ina 
fairly satisfactory condition. 

The question of the lowest bid, as dilated by 
the case of McNeil vs. the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, is proving of value to the San 
Francisco builders, as similar unds for 
action exist in one or two instances in that 


city. 
Aifairs in the Builders’ Exchange аге appar- 
ently moving along about as usual. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


The Bricklayers’ Union of 86, Louis have 
sent the following communication to the 
Mechanics! Exchange and to all contractors in 
the city: 

Resolved, That on and after April 1, 1892, 
there shall be no change by this union in the 
present rate of wages, and that all contractors 
be notified of the same. 

The following law of the union concerniug 
fire proofing is also to be enforced: 

That fire proofing be considered by this 
union as brick work, and that any bricklayer 
or bricklayers working on a job where fire 

roofing is being done by unskilled labor, or 
br bricklayers who are not in good standing 
in the union, and knowing such to be the case, 
shall be deemed guilty of а violation of the 
rules of the union. 


Worcester, Mass. 


The Builders’ Exchange of Worcester is 
actively engaged in considering the code of 
practice advocated by the National Associa- 
tion with a view to its adoption. The lien law 
question as suggested by the mid-year meeting 
is receiving active discussion, and the decision 
in both cases will be arrived at while this 

per is in the hands of the printer and will 
Б іуеп in the next issue. 

he handbook of the Builders’ Exchange for 
1891 has just been issued by Secretary George 
Bouchard and copies sent to each association 
in the country, as well as to those interested 
in building in this city. The book contains the 
new charter, by-laws and business classifica- 
tion of members, building and sanitary ordi- 
nances and lien laws. Copies may be by 
applying to the secretary. 

othing of an important nature of interest 
to builders has transpired in Worcester during 
the past month. 


Omaha, Neb. 


W. S. Wedge, secretary of the Omaha 
Exchange, writes that the decision in the case 
brought to test the constitutionality of thelaw 
making eight hours а legal day's work wasa 
complete surprise, as it was decided in the 
affirmative, the judges maintaining that the 
Jaw is direct and unambiguous, and in the 
&bsence of any special contract or agreement 
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а person not exempt (domestics, farm laborers, 
&c.) from the operation of the act who works 
ади hours has performed a legal day’s labor. 
This applies to anpioyment either by the day, 
week or month. The act, however, in no wise 
interferes with the right of persons to work 
for a greater number of hours than eight 
daily, at any compensation that may be 
agreed pon: The judges were united in the 
opinion that the right of the workingman to 
work as many hours as he choose cannot be 
denied. The question of compensation for 
overtime and the effect of the law upon 
the persons who have been working more than 
eight hours per day was left to the decision of 
the Supreme Court. There are several cases 
awaiting the decision of the Supreme Court in 
the matter, and all are anxious for a final 
settlement of the question. 

The practice which has heretofore prevailed 
in Omaha of giving bricklayers eight hours' 
pay for seven hours work on Saturday 
ceased on November 1, and it is gratifying to 
note that many of the workmen have expressed 
themselves as appreciating the injustice of the 
custom. 

The Exchange has inau, ted а series of 
meetings for the purpose of considering some 
iflc topic of interest to the builders, and 
the queson of the lowest bid as made public 
by the National Association of Builders will 
be one of the first subjects considered. A 
movement is on foot to establish an exhibit of 
building materials in connection with the 
Exchange similar to that of Philadelphia. 

The building business generally is quite 
dull at present, but builders are looking for 
increased activity in the spring. Everything 
is harmonious between employers and work- 
men and no definite pars of any unpleas- 
ant complication in the future. 

The first of the series of meetings which are 
the result of Secretary Wedge's efforts was 
held on November 12, and was a surprising 
success. 

The meeting was called for 10 o'clock a.m., 
and notices had been sent out to all of the mem- 
bers, and many invitations extended to build- 
ers who were not connected with the Exchange. 
Several subjects were up for discussion, an 
novel feature of the occasion was the serving 
of a lunch at 12 o'clock by the ladies of the 
Woman's Exchange. 

The question of the lowest bid, as demon- 
strated by the ‘‘ McNeil " case, occupied most of 
the discussion, butthere were remarks made by 
a nomber of members on topics of local in- 


The meeting was so thoroughly successful 
thatit was unanimously voted to meet once 
each month under the same conditions for the 
discussion of subjects of interest. The lien 
law will bə considered next time. 


Washington, D. C. 


The records of the Building Inspector’s office 
show that during last month permits were is- 
sued for the erection of 919 new buildings, cost- 
ing $541,220, while the repairs made during the 
same period footed up $109,711, making a total 
expenditure for building purposes during the 
month of $650,931. 

Plans for the enlargement of the exhibition 
hall in the Exchange Building have been made 
and the work of reconstruction will commence 
at an early date. This hall will occupy the 
first floor of the original building, and by plac- 
ing the north wall on the building line a space 
4 x 00 will be gained. This addition will be con- 
structed of galvanized iron, will have a ham- 
mered-glass roof and will be entirely devoted 
to the display of plumbing goods. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


The interest of the members of the Builders’ 
and Traders’ Exchange is steadily increasin 
in the affairs of the association, and the wor 
of the new building is being pushed ahead as 
fast as possible. 

It has been decided to соғар? {һе весопа 
floor as Exchange rooms, instead of the top, аз 
was originally intended. This move will a 
very beneficial improvement. 

Building business is in a fair condition, with 
good outlook for next season. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


The building business has been very dull for 
some time, and the effect of the depression has 
been felt to a certain extent by the Builders’ 
and Traders’ Exchange. 

Little interest in the affairs of the Exchange 
has been taken by many of the members for 
some months past, and an effort is being made 
to reorganize the body on a new basis, with 
certain changes and improvements іп the 
form of government and the by-laws. With 
the return of activity in the building trades of 
Kansas City the Exchange will resume its posi- 
tion as one of the most influential and impor- 
tant institutions of the city. 


Baltimore, Md. 


E. D. Miller, secretary of the Builders’ Ex- 
hange of Baltimore, writes that the condition 
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of affairs in his city as affecting the interests 
of builders is generally satisfactory, and the 
season's operations have been fairly profitable. 

The new ordinance affecting the inspection 
апа construction of buildings in Baltimore, 
and which the Exchange was largely instru- 
mental in having passed, is not at this writing 

et all off the prees. few advance copies 

ave, however, n issued, and from partial 
examination the code seems to be an excellent 
one, thoroughly covering the ground, and in a 
manner that reflects great credit upon its 
framers. 

It is expected that the plans for the new 
building to be erected by the Exchange will 
soon be completed, when the structure will be 
immediately begun and carried through to an 
early completion, thus adding another to the 
list of filial bodies of the National Association 
that have taken its advice and built permanent 
homes for themselves. 


Portland, Maine. 


А prominent member of the Builders Ex- 
change of Portland has recently been de- 
frauded out of a sub-contract by a carpenter 
contractor, whose bid was to include the lath- 
ing and plastering and other minor contracts. 

he carpenter, who is not a member of the 
patente, requested a bid from the plasterer 
for the lathing and plastering of a proposed 
building, and after using the said bi 
awarded the contract, informing the plasterer 
that his bid, being the lowest, was accepted. 
Several days after the notification of accept- 
ance the carpenter called upon the plasterer 
and asked him if his bid included heat for dry- 
ing out the walls, and was informed that it did 
not, and no such requirement could be found 
in the specifications. The carpenter then stated 
that heat would have to be supplied, and if 
the plasterer could not furnish it within the 
amount of his bid the job would belet to some 
one else, The plasterer having made a low es- 
timate was unable to supply eat at the price 
named for the work, and declined to do so 
without increasing the amount of his bid. 

The carpenter, iu this case the general con- 
tractor, thereupon let the contract to another 

lasterer (sub-contractor) who was nota mem- 

r of the Exchange, trading upon the bid 
already submitted by the plasterer in question. 
The plasterer thus wrongfully deprived of his 
contract being reluctant to seek redress in a 
ceurt of law, laid the case before the secretary 
of the National Association of Builders, who 
strongly advised him to piace the case officially 
before his Exchange, with the recommendation 
that the Exchange take the matter up and 
carry it through to a legal decision, in order 
that the principle may vindicated and a 

recedent established for the benefit of other 

uilders in like situation. 

The amount of money involved is not large, 
bnt the opportunity afforded for establishing 
& legal precedent that will materially aid in 
putting an end to such fraudulent proceedings 
in future should not be neglected. 'The value 
of such tests is clearly shown by the “ McNiel 


case. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Building interests in Syracuse have been 
very dull for some time past and there is but 
little movement in any branch of the business. 
Builders are looking forward to next season 
iu the hope that there will be an increase in 
building operations. 4 

С. Е, Wisehoon, Jr., says that the Master 
Builders’ Association, of which he is the secre- 
tary, reflects the condition of the business in 
the lack of interest displayed by the members. 


Providence. R. I. 


Reports from Providence indicate that the 
buil ing business is in good condition. 

The Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange is still 
at work upon the adoption of a code of prac- 
tice to obtain as regards the submission of esti- 
mates and the transaction of business between 
general and sub-contractors. 

On November 4 the secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Builders complied with 
a requet to address an evening meeting of the 
Exchange оп inent topics. The meetin; 
was a large and interesting one, and includ 
an excellent dinner in the programme. The 
secretary touched upon the duties of members 
in order to bring into operation the full bene- 
fits of an exchange, and briefly went over the 

Ч covered by the work of the National 
ssociation. 


Notes. 


Col. Richard Т. Auchmuty, proprietor of 
the New York Trade Schools, was among the 
honorary members elected by the American 
pasate of Architects at its recent conven- 
ion. 

A request has been received by the secre 
of the National Association of ‘Builders for 
samples of its literature for use in Belgium and 
Germany. Тһе practical working of the form 
of arbitration is exerting attention abroad as 
being a very desirable means for bringing 
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about better conditions between employers and 
workmen, as it provides for MOM representa- 
tion on both sides and is entirely voluntary in 
its operation. 


The union painters of Central Ohio have 
made it a finable offense to be found using adul- 
terated paint, The master painters have been 
notified that union men will not work with 
“ dope," as adulterated paints are termed. 


The builders of Toronto, Ontario, are follow- 
ing the example of their Nova Scotia brethren, 
and like the HaliZax builders are considering the 
work of our National Association, with a view 
to adoptin many of its salient points. A re- 
quest has n made for such printed matter 
as has been issued, particularly the uniform 
contract. 


The Builders’ and Contractors’ Association 
of Toronto is contemplating many reforms in 
the methods of conducting the building busi- 
ness, of which the formation of a new con- 
tract form is only one. 


The recently-formed Builders’ Exchange of 
Galveston, Texas, is having a uliar experi- 
ence that is somewhat novel in its character. 
Certain men, purporting to be contractors, 
were admitted to membership at the time the 
association was formed, who have, during a 
recent quiet season, sought and obtained em- 
ployment as journeymen, still desiring to be 
consicered members of the Exchange. The 
initiation fee being $25 and the quarterly dues 
$1.50, it was much less expensive to pay the 
$1.50 once in three months than to forfeit their 
membership and then pay $25 more should 
they again assume the position of contractors. 


The exhibition of architectural designs" held 
in conjunction with the recent convention of 


architects in Boston comprised a very excel- 
lent collection of dra With but few 
exceptions the work of the Hanging Committee 


was well done and the display was та satis- 
factory. lt is an exceedingly difficult thing to 
discrimate between original designs of artistic 
merit, more or less tinted with architecture, 
and those that are distinctly architectural in 
their treatment, and it is not to be wondered at 
that several meritorious pictures were hung, to 
the exclusion of drawings of buildings of more 
or less architectural merit. Such exhibitions 
are particularly desirable and should be held 
oftener and should be of a more permanent 
character. No school for a national style of 
architecture could be more instructive than 
such collections of designs, principally Ameri- 
can in both conception and execution, with a 
sufficient number of examples of types of 
various styles, ancient and modern, to bind the 
whole together in the most agreeable form of 
instruction, comparison. 


Sr — 
The Philadelphia Master Builders’ 
Mechanical Trade Schools. 


In a letter received from W. A. Н. Al- 
len, superintendent of the Master Builders’ 
Mechanical Trade Schools of Philadelphia, 
we quee the following account of progress 
of this excellent institution, where the 
manual trades are taught: 

The course of instruction is substantially 
the same as for last term, though some ad- 
ditions have been made, and experience 
will probably furnish still more. Тһе re- 
sults of the instruction of last term have 
been very satisfactory. Of the 180 pupils 
about one-half obtained certificates on a 
graduating average of 05. Many consid- 
erably exceeded this and more would 
have reached it had they fully understood 
the importance of attention to the instruc- 
tion on drawing evenings and its value in 
the written examination. Recognizing 
the cause of their failure, several are at- 
tending the schools during the present 
term with the intention of making 
up their former deficiency. Employers, 
whether members of the exchange or 
otherwise, speak highly of the attainments 
of the pupils taken from the schools, and 
find them of a value which only the second 
year of apprenticeship could give. 


—————— -———— — — — 


For three years Canada has been trying 
without success to establish a 20-knot mail 
steamship line between England and the 
Бї. Lawrence, offering a subsidy of $500,- 
000 per annum. The Government will now 
reduce its demands to а 17-knot service, 
feeling that a direct line is indispensable. 


ШЕРУ САШЕ 


Directory and Official Announcements of the National Association of Builders. 


Officers for 1891. 

President, ARTHUR MCALLISTER, 20 Newton 
street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

1st Vice-President, ANTHONY ITTNER, 9 North 
Seventh street, St. Louis, Mo. 

2d Vice-President, IRa G. HERSEY, 166 Devon- 
shire street, Boston, Mass. 

Secretary, WILLIAM H. SAYWARD, 166 Devon- 
shire street, Boston, Mass. 

Treasurer, GEORGE TAPPER, 159 La Salle 
street, Chicago, Ш. 


DIRECTORS. 

Baltimore, Md. ...... E. L. BARTLETT. 
Boston, Mass. ........ JAMES I. WINGATE. 
Buffalo, N. Y........ W. D. COLLINGWOOD. 
Chicago, Ш.......... GEORGE C. PRUSSING. 
Cincinnati, Ohio...... J. MILTON BLAIR. 
Cleveland, Ohio...... C. C. DEWSTOE. 
Denver, Col.......... R. C. GREENLEE. 
Detroit, Mich...... .WARREN С. VINTON. 


Grand Rapids, Mich..H. M. REYNOLDS. 
Indianapolis, Ind..... J. E. TWINAME. 
Kansas City, Mo. .... W. A. KELLY. 


Louisville, K y........J. №. STROCK. 

Lowell, Mass. ........ СнАз. B. CONANT. 

Lynn, Mass ..... ...Р. S. CURRY. 
ilwaukee, Wis...... Cuas. Е. KINDT. 


Minneapolis, Minn....GEoRGE W. LIBBY. 
New York, №. Y ...MaRc Ёгрглт2. 
Omaha, Neb.......... N. B. HUSSEY. 
Peoria, Ill............ FRED. F, MEINTZ. 
Philadelphia, Ра...... STACY REEVES. 
Portland, Maine...... R. W. JACKSON. 


Pittsburgh, Ра....... THOMAS J. HAMILTON. 
Providence, R. I...... FRED C. MARKHAM. 
Pueblo, Со1.......... E. P. FIsH. 

Rochester, N. Y.... .H Н. EDGARTON. 
Saginaw, Mich....... GEORGE C. ZWERK. 
San Francisco, Cal...Wa. N. MILLER. 

St. Joseph, Mo....... .JOHN DE CLUE. 

St. Louis, Mo......... Wm. M. ANDERSON. 


St. Paul, Minn....... EDWARD E. SCRIBNER. 
Sioux City, Iowa..... FRANK CLARK. 
Syracuse, N. Ү....... Henry F. CRAWFORD. 
ashington, D. C....B. Н. WARNER. 
Wilmington, Del. .... A. L. JOHNSON. 
Worcester, Mass,..... Н. №. Еррү. 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 
Committee on Uniform Contracts. 


GEORGE С. PRussING, 13 National Life Build- 
ing, Chicago. Р 
оня у . TUCKER, 37 West Twelfth street, New 
ork. 
ia G. Hersey, 166 Devonshire street, Bos- 
n. 
Legislative Committee. 


EDWARD E. SCRIBNER, Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, Chicago. 

Wm. N. MILLER, 330 Pine street, San Fran- 
cisco. 

B. F. Swan, Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange 
Kansas City. ^ 


Committee on Resolutions. 


J. Mitton BLAIR, Builders’ Exchange, Cin- 
cinnati. 


В, WARE, 157 Ottawa street, Grand Rap- 


Cuas. Е. Кіхрт, 1 Grand avenue, Milwaukee. 
Committee on Statistics. 


Jonn ре CLUE, Ninth street, St. Joseph. 

№. D. CoLLInGwoop, Builders’ Association 
Exchange. Buffalo. 

VALENTINE JOBST, Builders’ Exchange, Pe- 

oria. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES. 
Committee on Lien Law. 
Әонх 8. SrEVENS, Chairman, Philadelphia. 
WARREN С. VINTON, Detroit. 
RICHARD SMITH, Omaha. 
SAMUEL D. TIPPETT, Cincinnati. 
JASPER T. DARLING, Worcester. 


Committee on Building Laws. 
Appointed for conference with commiíttees 
from the National Association of Fire En- 
gineers, the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, National Association of Building In- 
spectors and the National Board of Under- 
writers. 
ARTHUR MCALLISTER, Chairman, 20 Newton 
street, Cleveland. 
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W. Н. SAYWARD, 166 Devonshire street, Bos- 
ton 


Stacy REEVES, Philadelphia. 

Josera Downey, Chicago. 

J. B. LEGG, St. Louis. i 

W. H. GORSLINE, 247 Powers Building, Roch- 
ester. 

WARREN A. Conover, Building Trades Club, 
New York. 2 
Directors and members of committees whose 

personal address does not appear in the fore- 

going may be addressed in care of the Build- 
xchange of their city. Addresses of all 
filial bodies will be found in the directory of 

Exchanges as published in the appendix of the 

report of the fifth annual convention. 


For discussions of Builders’ Exchange 
questions and articles from Mr. Sayward’s 


реп see preceding pages. 


rr 
Special Notice. 


The attention of all individual mem- 
bers of the National Association is called 
to the following resolution passed at the 
mid-year meeting. 

Resolved: That the Board of Directors 
of the National Association of Builders 
hereby express their appreciation of the 
efforts of the publishers of Carpentry and 
Building to disseminate the special work, 
news and information of the National 
Association, and it is ho by the di- 
rectors that members of filial bodies will 
subscribe for this periodical, and they are 
urged to carefully read the ‘‘ Builders’ 
Exchange " matter therein contained and 
prepared for their particular information 
and instruction. 

It is hoped that members will not fail 
to subscribe for Carpentry апа Building, 
and read attentively all the matter pre- 
pared by the National Association in its 
columns, for the influence of the body de- 
pends largely upon the circulation of its 
doctrines. 


To Filial 


Bodies and their 
Members. 


The attention of all filial bodies is 
called to the action taken at the mid-year 
meeting of directors and committees of 
the National Association, particularly the 
instructions given to the Legislative Com- 
mittee and to the Committee on Uniform 
Contract. 

These committees would be very glad 
to receive suggestione from any of the 
members, or from any one interested in 
the work in their hands. Communica- 
tions for the Legislative Committeeshould 
be addressed to Edward E. Scribner, 
chairman, Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing, Chicago, Ill., and for the Committee 
on Uniform Contract, to George С. Pruss- 
ing, chairman, 13 National Life Build- 
ing, Chicago, ІШ. 


To Filial Bodies.—Meetings for 
Discussion. 


By vote of the Board of Directors at the 
mid-year meeting, the secretary is ìn- 
structed to request and urge all filial 
bodies to hold frequent meetings for dis- 
cussion of the recommendations of the 
National Association. made at the various 
conventions held, and take such action as 
may be deemed advisable and possible to 
put the recommendations into operation 
for the benefit of those they were intended 
to assist. 


To Committee: on Uniform 
Contract. 


By vote of the Board of Directors at the 
mid-year meeting, the Committee fon 
Uniform Contract is instructed to secure 
consideration by the Joint Committee of 
the American Institute of Architects and 
the National Association of Builders, 
upon the desirability of changing the 
twelfth word in the sixth line of Article 2 
from “being” to “if” or to some other 
word more clearly expressing the intent. * 


To the Legislative Committee. 


By vote of the directois at the mid- 
year meeting, the Legislative Committee 
1s instructed to consider whether it would 
be feasible for the National Association 
to recommend any plan whereby the sale 
of building materials could be regulated 
so that contractors in the building trades 
would be entitled to purchase at lower 
prices than the outside public. If the 
committee consider such measures within 
the proper line of action of the national 
body, it is to prepare form of action for 
presentation to the National Association 
at its next convention. 
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Lien Law. 


The Committee on Lien Law made re- 

rt of progress at the mid-year meeting, 
Put had no conclusions to present to the 
directors. The field of work of this com- 
mittee is very large and they would be 
very glad to receive suggestions from each 
and every member of the national body. 

Communications for this committee 
should be sent to John S. Stevens, chair- 
man, 130 West Sixth street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Ornamental Woods. 


Many kinds of ornamental wood are 
now to be had suitable for joinery and 
cabinet making. The principal thing is 
selection. For veneering or panels, says 
the Architect, the root end is the most 
ornamental. Even mahogany varies ; 
there is the plain Honduras kind used for 
ordinary ses ; the ** watered,” “ mot- 
tled,” *'bird's-eye," and  ‘ festooned” 
varieties, depending upon the vein struct- 
ure. The exican mahogany is less 
ornamental than the Cuba variety, which 
is wavy on its figure and takes a high 
polish, or the St. mingo variety, also 
of deep color and well figured. These 
highly ornamental mahoganies are gener- 
ally imported in very small logs 3 feet to 
10 feet long, and seldom more than 8 
inches to 10 inches square. Doors and 
other framing made of Honduras in the 
stiles and rails, and of Spanish in the 
panels, are effective. Jarrah, or Aus- 
tralian mahogany, is very similar in 
color, hard and durable, with a wavy 

ain, and promises to become a useful 
substitute, though its importation is not 
very large. For roof timbers and fram- 
ing jarrah offers some advantages, but it 
is said to be liable to shrinkage. 

One ot the many decorative woods for 
which New South Wales is noted is the 
tulip wood, known as the Horpullia pen- 
dula. It has the advantage of being close 
grained, hard, and well figured, the colors 
‘varying from black to yellow. For dec- 
orative joinery the tulip wood is in much 
esteem, especially for panels, cabinet 
work and turnery. 
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